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The MATERIA MEDICA, or an Account of the _ 
Subſtances employed in Medicine; with the Virtues and 


Uſes of each Article, fo far as they are warranted by 
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gular book of practical and ſcientific phar- 
macy; compoſed on principles agreeable to 
thoſe, on which the colleges of London and Fdin- 
burgh have proceeded, in the late reformation of 
their officinal pharmacopceias ; containing full and 
clear directions. drawn from actual experience, for 
the preparation of the ſeveral medicines, particularly 

where accompanied with any difficulty or danger; 
and aſſigning every where, as far as poſſible, theit 
real virtues and uſes; intentions, which though of 
primary importance in a work of this kind, do not 
ſeem to have been at all regarded in the other diſ- 
Fin: that have hitherto appeared. 

The author has had the ſatisfaction of findin g that 
his endeavours have not been in vain ; that though 
the work fell very far ſhort of the perfection which 
he wiſhed for, it was diſtinguiſhed with approbations 
even beyond his hopes ; with approbations, which 
have induced the compilers of the other diſpenſato- 
ries to borrow very conſiderable parts of it in their 
laſt editions; in one of which, beſides many para- 
graphs and entire pages here and there, the greateſt 


part of two hundred pages together is illiberally 
copied from this work. 


4 New Diſpenſatory was intended as a re- 
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In this edition, I have made many material 
corrections and additions; and retrenched ſundry 
exceptionable particulars, which, in compliance with 
common prejudices, had been admitted in the firſt 
1 
The firſt part contains the Elements of Pharmacy, 
or what is 1 called Pharmaceutical Chemiſ- 
try. The general neglect of this intereſting and uſe- 
ful ſtudy, as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has en- 
gaged me to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour it 
with more care and preciſion. I have endeavoured 
to give a conciſe and ſyſtematic view of the general 
properties and relations of vegetable, animal, and mi- 
neral bodies; the different medicinal principles they 
contain; the means of extracting and ſeparating their 


native component parts, without making any alte- 


ration in their qualities; and the different forms and 
powers which they aſſume, from different natural 
or artificial operations, or from the mixture and co- 
alition of one with another; avoiding every where 
all hypothetical reaſonings, and delivering only the 
direct refult of experiment and obſervation. To 
this hiſtory is added a praChical account of the in- 
ſtruments and operations of the art, which, it is 
hoped, will give the reader a full idea of them, 
without the tediouſneſs of minute details. 
The next part contains the Materia Medica, or 
medicinal ſimples, which, for reaſons aſſigned in the 
introduction to this part, are all ranged in alphabetic 
order. Rationales, of the operations of medicines, 
which are at beſt but conjectural and unſatisfactory, 
have no place in this practical work: but ſome ge- 
neral obſervations, of the ſenſible effects of certain 
claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner, it ha 


been thought expedient to retain, with ſome amend- 
ments from the former editions. 
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In treating of the ſeveral ſimples themſelves, Thave 
3 vrhere neceſſary, a deſcription of the ſimple, 
with the marks of its genuineneſs and goodneſs; 
and pointed out the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch; 
as, So a reſemblance. in external appearance, are 
liable to be confounded with others of different qua- 
lities. With regard to their virtues, particular care 
has been taken to reject the fabulous ones, which 
are ſtill preſerved in other books of this kind; and 
to give only thoſe, which have either been confirmed 
by repeated experience, or may be rationally” in- 
ferred from the ſenſible qualities of the ſubject, or 
from its agreement in ſmell, taſte, &c. with others 
of known virtue. Under each ſimple are mention» 
ed all the preparations. made from it, and all the 
compoſitions in which it is an ingredient, in the 
London and Edinburgh pharmacopœias. Many of, 
the' capital articles I have examined pharmaceuti- 
cally, and ſhewn in what ſeparable part of the mixt 
its virtue reſides, by what means the active prin- 
ciple is beſt extracted or preſerved, and in what 
form the ſubſtance itſelf or its preparations are moſt 
commodioully and advantageouſly exhibited. At 
the end of this part, the directions for the collection 
and preſervation of medicinal ſubſtances are re- con- 
ſidered. n ee 

The third and fourth parts contain the prepara - 
tions and compoſitions of the new London and Edin- 
burgh. pharmacopœias; with a few of the old ones, 
which I am informed are ftill kept in ſome ſhops, 
and occaſionally called for; ſeveral of the more 
celebrated medicines which have come into eſteem 
in France and Germany; many from our hoſpitals 
and ſome elegant extemporaneous e M7 
ſuch as are directed in practice. 51115 | 
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Ins the diſtribution of theſe materials, it has been 
found neceflary to depart from the order hitherto 
received. In other diſpenſatories, and in a former 
edition of this; medicines are divided into two ge- 
neral heads, officinal and extemporaneous. This 
diviſion is apparently faulty: for many of thoſe 
called officinal are ſtrictly extemporaneous, being 
made only as they are wanted; and many of thoſe, 
which are called extemporaneous, are very well 
fitted for keeping: if we ſhould appropriate the term 
officinal to thofe which have the ſanction of public 
colleges, then this abſurdity would follow, that me- 

dicines of as tedious preparation as any in the book, 
even Baumè's extract of opium, which requires ſe- 
veral months continual boiling, would be extem- 
poraneous preparations. PN OTOTAga. 
Io avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating 
the ſame forms, and frequently almoſt the ſame 
compoſitions; in different parts of the book; I have 
ranged medicines of ſimilar preparation or 'compo- 
ſition in one clafs, without regard to the ineſſential 
circumſtances of their being uſed at London or at 
Edinburgh, at Paris or at Berlin, in the ſhops or in 
the hoſpitals; and have endeavoured to diſpoſe them 
in ſuch a manner, as to form, ſo far as could be 
done with ſuch materials, one regular whole, a 
connected ſyſtem of prackical pharmacy: that the 
medicines of the London and Edinburgh colleges 
may be the more readily known from the others, 
their titles are printed in a larger character. The 
cüiſtinction, indeed, between preparations and com- 
poſitions, the former of which make the third part, 
and the latter che fourth, is not perhaps altogether 
nunexceptionable, conſidering the great multiplicity 

and diverſity of the ſubjects, many of which par- 
[ 82 take 
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take of the nature of both, though ſome more of 
one, and others of the other: but this does not at 
all affect the plan, or produce any diſorder in the 
ſyſtem, which. continues. the ſame whether this 

9 is retained or dropt. 

The Edinburgh medicines are taken from the laſt 
nen of the Piarmacopœia Edinburgenſis, publiſhed 
in the year 1756, a . tranſlation of which 
has not before appeared. 

In tranſlating the ſeveral epd whhrovet 
hs originals appeared too conciſe or obſcure, the 
liberty has been taken of expreſſing the directions 
in a more full and clear manner, with care not to- 
vary the ſenſe. The ingredients in the ſeveral com- 
poſitions are, for the greater diſtinctneſs {a point 
which throughout the whole has been particularly 
aimed at) ranged in different lines, as in the ori- 
ginals: for want of ſome method of this kind, 
there are inſtances of ingredients being confounded, 
and two articles miſtaken for one. 

To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, ee it 
n requiſite, an account of the principles on 
which they are built; together with their virtues, 
uſe, and doſe ; and the cautions neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in the exhibition of them. To the more 
difficult or dangerous operations is added à full de- 
ſcription of the method of performing them with 
advantage and ſafety; and to ſuch medicines, as are 
liable to ſophiſtication, the means of diſtinguiſhing 
the genuine from the adulterated. In theſe prac- 
tical remarks on the particular preparations, and 
on the general claſſes of them at the beginning of 
the reſpective chapters and ſections, the author has 
laboured with diligence : if he has ſucceeded in 
executing his intentions, the directions are ſuch, as 


may 
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may. enable every apothecary to pres! us it i Bie 
duty to do, all his own medicine. 

The tables, inſerted in a formed: edition;'y were 
00 well received, that the other diſpenſatories have 

copied them entire. One of theſe tables, however, 
that of ſpecific gravities, appears, on re- examining 
it, to be exceptionable: great part of it was dravvn 
from Dr. Friend s experiments, in his Prælectiones 
chymicæ, in which the numbers, by ſome accident, 
bave been ſo faultily ſet down, that no dependence 
can be had upon them; and few other hydroſtatical 
experiments have been made on / medicinal fub- 
ſtances or their preparations. I have therefore now 

thrown. out that table, but preſerved all that was 
valuable in it, reduced to a more uſeful form, in 
the table of the weights of certain meaſures of dif- 
ferent fluids. - I have likewiſe added ſeveral new 
ones, greatly enlarged the others, ſo as to render 
them of more utility in practice, and diſtributed 
them in the different parts of the work to which 
they belong. The facts on which they are built, 
where no authority is mentioned, are in all caſes 
(except - only in the above-mentioned | table of 
weights) from my own experience. 

The author is ſufficiently ſenſible, that there are 
fill many imperfections in this performance; but 
hopes it will appear, that he has every where: con- 
ſulted the dignity of the art, the eaſe and advantage 
of the operator, and the health of - th: patient. | 
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The uſeful compoſitions of the Pharmacopoeia pauperum, 
dien made a diſtinct part in a former edition, are here diſtri- 
buted in the two foregoing parts, all the medicines of ſimilar 
forms being now, for the convenience of he er, placed to- 
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CHAPTER {cn 
Definition and divifion of Pharmacy. 


HARMACY is the art of preparing and compounding 
natural and artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in 
a manner ſuitable to their reſpective properties, and the 

intentions of cure. 


1 
* 


THrs art has been commonly divided into two branches, G A- 
LENICAL and CHEMICAL : but no rational principle of diſtinction 
between them has as yet been fixed on. If it be a chemical pro- 
ceſs to evaporate juice of plantane over a gentle fire till it becomes 
thick, it is ſurely not leſs chemical to evaporate the juice of ſloes 
in the ſame manner; and yet the former only is ranked among 
the chemical, and the latter among the galenical preparations. 
Frequently, alſo, one and the ſame preparation is in different 
pharmacopceias referred to the different branches: thus diſtilled 
waters and diſtilled ſpirits, which make the firſt of the galenical 
articles in one pharmacopœia, make the firſt of the chemical in 
another, | | | 3 

It is agreed on both ſides, that eſſential oils, extracts, reſins, vo- 
latile and fixt ſalts, the artificial neutral ſalts, metallic preparations, 
and other like productions, belong to the chemical pharmacy; and 
pills, boluſes, troches, electaries, draughts, ointments, plaſters, 
poultices, &c. to the galenical ; as if the diſtinction was founded, 
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neither on the nature of the operation, nor of the materials, nor of 
the effect produced, but merely on the form, in which the medicine 
is intended to be taken or applied. Thus, the diſſolution of mercury 
in aquafortis is ranked among the chemical preparations ; while the 
very ſame proceſs, with the additional circumſtance of uniting an 
unctuous material, which renders it, if any thing, ſtill more che- 
mical, is nevertheleſs reckoned a galenical one, becauſe the pro- 
duct is uſed as an ointment. It cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed, that this 
is a juſt diviſion; or that the ſame proceſs or preparatiom can be- 
come chemical or not chemical, according to the intention to which 
they are applied, or the form in which the product is uſed. 

If vitriol of iron (that is, iron united with a certain acid) and 
any volatile alkaline ſalt, as that of hartfhorn or fal ammoniac, be 
put together into water, in due proportions; the pungent ſmell of 
the volatile ſale will be im madiately ſupprefſed, this ſalt uniting 
with the acid of the vitriol into a new compound, while the iron 


| is ſeparated and thrown out. This is undoubtedly a chemical 


effect; and this effect will happen, wherever thoſe two ingredients 
meet together in a moiſt ſtate, whatever the form of the medicine 
be. It is obvious, therefore, that the galenical forms are by no 


means independent of ehemiſtry; and that this ſcience extends to 


The London college has very judiciouſly rejected this diviGon 4 
a diviſion apparently derived from prejudice and ſuperficial know- 
ledge, and which has been continued only in compliance with 


mixtures of the moſt ſimple kind. 


cuſtom. Pharmacy, in its full extent, is no other than a branch 


of chemiſtry; and the molt ſimple pharmaceutical preparations are 
ſo far chemical, as they have any dependence upon the properties 
or relations of the materials. 


PRARMuAcr, according to our definition, may be divided into 
THORETICAL and PRACTICAL. The former teaches the know- 
ledge of the medicinalſubſtances themfelves,theirvatious 1 


qualities, and relations to one another, and their general effects on 


the human body: the latter, che ſkilful performance of the ſeveral 
proceſſes, or operations, by which they are adapted to particular uſes. 
What is here called zhcory is not to be underſtood as conſiſting of 
ſpeculative trutlis, or philofophical inveſtigations, calculated for ex- 
Plaining the phenomena, or teaching the rationale of the effects 
produced. The theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of experi- 
ment and obfervation, or rather a general and comprehenfive view 
of experiments and facts themfelves; it may be termed sC1ENTIFIC 
PHARMACY, in diſtinction from mere manual labour. 
Scientific pharmacy includes all thoſe facts which relate tothe 
reduction of medicinal ſubſtances into different forms, and the 
forms in which pariicular ſubſtances are moſt commodiouſly or 
a adv an- 


Ig. 


Chap-1- Elements of Pharmaty. 3 
advantageouſly uſed ; their relations to one another in regard to 
miſcibility, and the means by which thoſe, that of themſelves are 
not miſcible, may be made to unite :—the ſeparation of the me- 
dicinal from the inaCtive matter, and of different kinds of medici- 
nal matter from one another when combined together in the ſame 
ſubject, on the principle of one being diſſoluble in liquors which 
will not diſſolve the other, of one being exhalable by heat while 
the other remains fixt, &c.—the alterations which the medicinal 

arts themfelves undergo, in different circumſtances, and by dif- 
ferent methods of treatment z—the production of new properties 
and medicinal powers from the coalition of diſſimilar things; — 
with many other particulars analagous to theſe. 

It is obvious, that a perfect acquaintance with pharmacy, con- 
ſidered in this light, is effentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe 
of the art of phyſick. Without it, the preſcriber muſt often-err 
in the choice of materials for the different forms of preparation 
or compoſition, or in adapting a manner of preparation to given 
materials; and often be deceived alſo in the medicinal effects, 
which the known powers of the ingredients, ſeparately, gave 


room to expect. 

It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of a diſpenſatory, to 
wholly detach the ſcientific part of pharmacy from that which is 
more directly practical; for the ſcience gradually reſults in the 
courſe of the practical details. In this firſt part of the work it 
has been thought expedient to premiſe a ſummary view of the ge- 
neral elements of the art, both practical and ſcientific, that the 
reader may be the better prepared for the particular ſubjects and 
proceſſes, which follow in the ſecond and third parts. 4) 
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A general view of the properties and relations of medi- 
e cinal ſubſtances. | 
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8 E C T. 1. 
Pigetables. 


XTECETABLES are organized bodies, containing, in certain 
veſſels, differerit kinds of ſubſtances, in which their medi- 
einal virtues conſiſt, and which are found to differ greatly, not 
only in their quantity, but likewife in their quality, according 
to the age of the plant, the ſeaſon of the year, and the foil in 
which it is produced. | | 
Thus fome herbs in their infancy abonnd moft with odoriferous 
matter; of which others yield little or none till they have attained 
to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, 
contain-an aſtere acid juice, which by maturation 1s changed into 
a ſweet : others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and 
afterwards, by degrees, become filled with a ſtrong acid. The 
common grain, and ſundry other ſeeds, when beginning to vege- 
tate, are in taſte remarkably fweet: yet the kernels of certain 
fruits prove, at the fame period, extremely acid. The roots of 
fome of our indigenous plants, whofe juice is, during the ſummer, 
thin and watery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic 
Juices, which expoſed to a gentle warmth, foon concrete into ſolid 
ummy-relins, ſuperiour to many of thoſe brought from abroad. 
n open expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons, aromatic 
plants prove ſtronger and more fragrant, and fetid ones weaker in 
ſmell, than in the oppoſite circumſtances. To theſe particulars 
therefore due regard ought to be had in the collecting of plants 
for medicinal uſes. [ES - 
It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one 
plant are often very different in quality from one another. Thus 
ie bitter herb wormwood rifes from an aromatic root; and the 
narcotic poppy-head includes feeds which have no narcotic power. 
Theſe differences, though very obvious in the common culinary 
plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently obſerved, or attended 
to, m the medicinal ones. EN 
The medicinal juices of vegetables, and the active parts with 
Which they are impregnated, may, generally, be extracted and * 
f 21 . rated; 


- 
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ated, by ſimple operations, without any alteration being made in 
a5 ative | — They may, likewiſe, be yanoully altered 
and transformed, by operations not leſs ſimple. By fermentatio 
and the power of fire, vegetables, and all the ſubſtances that exi 
in them (the pure watery part excepted) totally change their na- 
ture, and are converted or reſolved into products of another order, 
It will be proper to take a view of theſe productions firſt z ſome of 
them being ſubſervient to the ſeparation of the native principles, 
and to the better underſtanding of their properties. | 


1. Productions from vegetables by fermentation. 


Tux ſweet and aceſcent juices of fruits, infuſions of malted | 
grain, and almoſt all vegetable juices or infuſions thatare'either 
ſimply ſweet or of a ſweetneſs mixed with acidity, on being kept 
in a place of temperate warmth, in a veſſel not cloſely ſtopt, fer- 
ment, grow turbid, throw off a large quantity of groſs matter, and 
are converted by degrees into a vINOUs LIQUOR ; from which 
may be ſeparated, by proceſſes hereafter deſcribed, a pure IN» 
FLAMMABLE SPIRIT. 23, | | 

It is needleſs to obſerve, how different theſe productions are, in 


their medicinal as well as their more obvious properties, from the - . 


liquors that afforded them. The native juices of fruits attenuate 
the animal fluids, and relax the ſolids, ſo as to prove in ſome - 
caſes uſeful aperient medicines, and to occaſion, when imprudently 
taken, dangerous fluxes ; whereas the vinous and ſpirituous li- 
quors, produced from them by fermentation, have the oppoſite 
—_ conſtringing the ſolids, and thickening or coagulating the 
u1ds. | | 140 

In vinous liquors there are great diverſities, independently of 
their being more or leſs watery; for ſome of the native qualities 
of vegetable juices and infuſions, as colour, flavour, viſcidity, &c. 
often remain in the wine, not being totally ſubduable by that degree 
of fermentation by which the liquor is rendered vinous: but of 
theſe diverſities the ſpirit is never found to partake: this, ſeparated 
from the wine and properly purified, is always one and the ſame 
thing, whatever kind of vegetable liquor it was produced from. 

Beſides the groſs matter thrown off during the fermentation, 
there ſeparates from ſundry wines, after the 3 is com- 
pleted, another kind of ſubſtance. The ſides and bottom of - 
the. caſk become gradually incruſtated with a ſaline concrete, 
called TARTAR, of an acid taſte, and of a reddiſh or white co- 
lour, according to that of the wine. The colout is adyentitious 
to the ſalt, for the tartar may be purified from it by ſolution in 
water: when thus purified, the tartar of all wines is found to be 
the ſame, | 
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© There is ſeparated alſo, in fermentation, a ſubſtance of a much 
more active nature than any of the preceding. When the fermen - 
tation is at its height, a ſubtile, pungent, elaſtic, incoercible v a- 
POUR is diſcharged ; which, when copiouſly accumulated in cloſe 
rooms, extinguiſhes fire, and inſtantaneouſly ſuffocates animals, 
without producing any apparent diſeaſe, or any injury that can be 
perceived upon diſſection. Boerhaave fays he does not remember 
that ſo immediate, mortal, and ſubtile a poiſon has been hitherto 
' diſcovered : that if a large veſſel, full of the juice of grapes in 
high fermentation, ſhoulddiſchargeitsaccumulated vapour.through 
a {mall orifice, and a ſtrong healthy man ſhould draw in the vapour 
at his noſtrils, he would inſtantly fall down dead; or, if he re- 
ceived but little thereof, become apopleQic; or, if ſtill leſs, 
would remain an ideot during life, or become paralytic: and that 
theſe accidents befall thoſe who imprudently remain long in cloſe 
vaults where large quantities are fermenting. It may be obſerved 
that this vapour, when not collected in ſuch a quantity as to ex- 
tinguiſh a ſmall flame, as that of a candle, is generally not danger- 
ous,- or at leaſt not mortal to animals. 9085 | 

There are ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of 
Fermentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into it by the 
admixture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with a 
proper quantity of water, a portion of the yeaſt or head thrown up 
to the ſurface of fermenting liquors. This expedient is ſometimes 
had recourſe to, for unlocking. the texture of certain compact 
vegetable matters, in order to enable them to give out more rea- 
dily ſome of their medicinal principles. In theſe caſes, the fer- 
mentation muſt be continued but for a little time; leſt the reſolution 
of the ſubject ſhould proceed beyond the intended limits, and the 
principles, expected from it, be converted into other products. 
The fermentable juices of fruits, boiled till they become thick, 
are found to be indiſpoſed to ferment, and this not only in their 
thick ſtate, but when diluted: again with water; though there 
appears to be ſcarcely any other alteration produced in them by 
the boiling. Hence liquids, prone to fermentation, may thus be 
preſerved. How far this dimmution of their fermentability may 
affect their medical virtues, is not as yet clear, 


Tux degree or the.ſpecies of fermentation, by which wines and 
inflammable ſpirits are produced, is called vines fermentation, If 
the proceſs is further protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off, 

and new changes ſucceed, but in a ſlower and leſs tumultuary man- 
ner than before. The heating inebriating wine becomes by de- 
grees a ccoling acid VINEGAR, which ſeems to counteract the 
effects of the other: the more the wine abounded with inflam- 
mable ſpirit, the more does the vine gar abound with uninflammable 
acid, : There 
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There are, however, certain qualities of vegetables, which are 
not completely ſubdued even by this ſecond ſtage of fermentation z 
ſome vinegars being apparently more coloured, and containing 
more of an oily and viſcid matter than others. By adding to th: 
fermentable liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the qualities both of 


wines and vinegars may be {till further diverſified, ſo as to adapt 


them to particular medicinal uſes. Fas. 

It is obſervable, that though the acetous fermentation will always 
ſucceed the vinous, unleſs induſtriouſly prevented, yet it is not al- 
ways preceded thereby; for many, perhaps all, fermentable liquors 


may be made to paſs to the acetous ſtate, without any interme- 
diate period of true vinoſity. | | 


Ir the proceſs is ſtill further continued, further changes take 
place. The matter putreſies: and at length, what little liquor 
remains unevaporated, is found to be mere water, and the ſolid 
ſubſtance at the bottom appears to be the ſame with common 
mould. "Fl N 
This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the ſtages of fermenta 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the putrefactive flage. it 


is far more general in its object than the other two; every vegetable 


matter being ſuſceptible of putrefaction, but ſome particular kinds 
only being adapted to vinous or acetous fermentation. 


Putrefaction diſcovers one difference in vegetables, which 
though not taken notice of, fo far as I know, by any writer, ſeems 
worthy of being remarked. The generality of vegetables rot and 


turn to mould, without yelding any very offenſive ſmell from the 
beginning to the end of the reſolution: but there are ſome which 
emit, throughout the whole proceſs, a ſtrong fetor, very nearly 


of the ſame kind with that which accompanies the putrefaction of 
animal ſubſtances. 222 


2. Productions from vegetables by fire. 


Fix E, the other grand agent in the reſolution of bodies, produces 


in vegetables decompoſitions of a different kind. Its general effects 
are the following. | 


— 


VEGETABLE fubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reduced 
partly into ASHES, and partly into FLAME and SMOKE ; which 
laſt, condenſed in long canals or otherwiſe, forms a nauſeous 
bitter black s00T. In the burning of moſt vegetables, an acid 
vapour accompanies. the fmoke z but the ſoot is never found to 
Partake of it. (21A 

Vegetables urged with a red heat in cloſe veſſels (the veſſel con- 
taining the ſubje& being made to communicate with another placed 
beyond the action of the fire for receiving the matters forced out 
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Fo by: the heat) give over a wATERY. LI cox called phlegm; an 
A0 piqpon called ſpirit; an elaſtic incoercible vapour, which 
appears to be AIR, and to which an exit mult be occaſionally al- 
*  Jafved, leſt it burſt the veſſels or blow off the receiver; a thin oil, 
- and at length a very thict dark coloured oil, both which are of an 
nerimonious taſte, and a burnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called 
| empyreumatic oils. There remains behind a black coaL, not 
\ _ difloluble in any kind of liquors, not ſuſceptible of putrefaction, 
1 not alterable by the moſt vehement degree of fire ſo long as the 
air is excluded, but which, on admitting air to it, burns, without 
flaming, and with little or no ſmoke, and leaves a very ſmall 
quantity of white aſhes. o 2 
Ihe white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled in water, im- 
part to it a pungent ſaline ſubſtance, called FIXT ALKALINE 
SALT, which may be ſeparated in a ſolid form by evaporating the 
water. The remaining part of the aſhes, which is by far the 
largeſt in quantity, is a pure EARTH differing from- that which 
is the reſult of putrefaCtion, in being readily diſſoluble by every 
acid liquor, while the other is not acted upon by any acid. 
Such is the general analyſis of vegetables by fire. But there are 
ſome vegetables, which, as they ſeem to ſhew, during putrefac- 
tion, ſome analogy in their matter with that which conſtitutes 
animal bodies, diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſolu- 
tion, yielding little or no acid; and, inſtead of a fixt alkaline ſalt 
which remains in the aſhes, affording a vOLATILE ALKALINE 
'SALT, which ariſes along with the aqueous and oily principles. 


_ ALKALINE ſalts, and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are looked upon as 
being oppoſite in their nature to one another. Moſt of the bodies, 
which are diſſoluble in alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown 
out from the ſolution on the addition of an acid; and moſt of 
' thoſe, which ate diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner precipitated 
by alkalies. If an acid and an alkali be directly mixed together, 
there generally enſues an efferveſcence or tumultuary diſcharge of 
air-bubbles ; though alkalies, both fixt and volatile, may be ſo pre- 
pared as to make no efferyeſcence with acids, and in this caſe they 

. are far more pungent than in their common ſtate. of Wok 
In all caſes, the alkali and acid, uniting together, compoſe a new 


| body, called a NEU TRAL SALT, which has neither the ſourneſs 


of the one ingredient, nor the 2 pungency of the other, and 
which will not diſſolve thoſe ſubſtances which either the acid or 
the alkali ſeparately would diſſolve. | 


JI To theſe characters, it may be added, that alkaline ſalts change 


te colour of blue flowers or their infuſions, as of violets, to a 


green, and acids to a red, while the neutral compound, formed by 
wuas coalition of the two, makes no alteration in the colour. I 


— 
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It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change blue flowers to n _ 
green, is not univerſally a mark of alkalies, ſor ſome ſolutions of 
earthy bodies in acids have the ſame effect: theſe laſt may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from alkalies, by adding to them a en alkali, 4 


which will immediately precipitate the earth, and form a 3 | 
compound with the acid. 


Fixx alkaline ſalts, perſecliy ourified;: appear to be one 04 * 
ſame, whatever kind of vegetable they were produced form; thoſe . 
of ſome marine plants excepted, of which hereafter. In volatile 
alkalies, and in the pure earthy part of the aſhes, there appears 
to be, reſpeCQively, the like identity. 

Emp reumatic oils differ ſomewhatin the degree of acrimonyand : 
fetidneſs, and the acid ſpirits differ in degree of ſtrength; or in the 
quantity of water they are diluted with; how far they may differ in 
any other reſpects, is little known, theſe Preparation having been 
rarely uſed or examined. 

It may be obſerved, that the alkaline ſalts, both of che fixt a” 
of the volatile kind, are entirely creatures of the fire, being never 
found to exiſt N in any vegetable: the oil, doubtleſs, pra- 
exiſted in the ſub t owes its aerimony and fetidneſs to the _ - \ 
fire; for the . mild and inſipid oils receive the fame qualities - 
on being urged with the ſame degree of heat: the acid; which i Moy Na 
likewiſe naturally contained in vegetable ſubjects, proves always 
tainted, in the preſent proceſs, with the ill ſmell and taſte of the _. 
oil that accompanies it; but whether the acid itſelf ſuffers ws. . 
change in its nature, is enkades. 

When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, 
and to examine the component parts and internal conſtitution of 
bodies, it was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, 
diſcoyering to us all their active principles, unclogged and-unmixed 
with one another, would afford the ſureſt means of judging of their 
medicinal powers. But on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was 
ſoon found that they were inſufficient for that end: that the ana- 
lyſes of poiſonous. and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly with 
one another as the analyſes of one plant: that b the action of a 
burning heat, two principles of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, 
but altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into new forms; inſomuch 
that it was impoſſible to know phat form they exiſted in, and what 
qualities they were endowed with, wafers theſe changes and 
tranſpoſitions happened. If, for example, thirty-two ounces of a 
certain vegetable ſubſtance are found to yield ten ounces and a half 
of acid liquor, aboye one ounce and fiye drams of oil, and three 
drams and a half of fixt alkaline ſalt z what idea can this analyſis 
give of the medicinal qualities « of gum Arabic 
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3 : Subſtances naturally contained in vegetables, and ſeparable by art 
+» without alteration of their native qualities. | 
n 1. Groſs oils. 


* Gros oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in cer- 


tain feeds; from which they are commonly extracted by ex- 
preſſion, and hence are diſtinguiſhed by the name of expreſſed oils. 
They are contained alſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have 
been examined, and may be forced out by vehemence of fire; but 
here their qualities are greatly altered in the proceſs by which they 
are extracted or diſcovered, as we have ſeen under the foregoing 
i I i un | a 

I beſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in 
vinous ſpirits or in water, though, by means of certain intermedia, 


b bog they may be united both with one and the other. Thus a ſkil- 


ful interpoſition of ſugar renders them miſcible with water into 


Ke hat are called lohochs and · oily draughts: by the intervention of 


0 Jo um or mucilage they unite with water into a milky fluid: by alka- 
al; Fine ſalts they are changed into a foap, which is miſcible both with 


tery and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfelydiflolved by the latter 


oc * into an uniſorm tranſparent fluid. Ihe addition of any acid to the 
ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline ſalt; and the oil, which of courſe 


eparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, that 


Hit now diſſolves without any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of wine. 


Expreſſed ouls, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly of their fluidity: 
Tome of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent 
maſs. Kept for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and 


Highly rancid : their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is 


changed into a ſharp acrimonious one: and in this ſtare, inſtead of 
allaying, they occaſion irritation; inſtead of obtunding corroſive 
humours, they corrode and inflame. Theſe oils are liable to the 
lame noxious alteration while contained in the original ſubject : 


Hence the rancidity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds 


and thoſe called the cold ſeeds, are fo liable to contract in keeping. 


Nevertheleſs on triturating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the 


oil, by the intervention of the other matter of the ſubject, unites 
with the water into an emullion or milky liquor, which, inſtead 
of growing rancid, turns ſour on ſtanding. 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
exceeding this as the heat of boiling water does that of the human 


body, theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater 


heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind ; and 
when ſuffered to grow cold again, they are ſound to have acquired 
a greater degree of conſiſtence than they had before, together with 
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greateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black 
coal remaining behind. 3 


2. Groſs ſebaceous matter. 


From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, 
we obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of a butyraceous con- 
ſiſtence; and from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as 
tallow. Theſe concretes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by 
boiling the ſubject in water ; the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by 
the heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and reſumes its pro- 
per conſiſtence as the liquor cools. | 2 

The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties 
with expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping 
than moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, 
that their thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an 
acid principle: for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour 
more ſenſibly acid than the fluid oils 3 and Auid oils, by the ad- 
mixture of concentrated acids, are reduced to a thick or ſolid maſs. 


3. Eſſential oils, 


 Es$ENTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or 
parts of vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the 
direct principle, in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, 
pungency, and other active powers of the ſubject, reſide; whence * 
their name of eſſences or eſſential oils. 
Eſſential oils unite with reCtified ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with 
it one homogene tranſparent fluid; though ſome of them require 
for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. 
Water alſo, though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtance, may 
be made to imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo 
as to become conſiderably impregnated with their flavour : by the 
admixture of ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, 
they are made totally diſſoluble in water. Digeſted with volatile 
alkalies, they undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the 
Jeſs odorous acquire confiderable degrees of fragrance z whilſt fixt 

alkalies univerſally impair their odour. | 
In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally exhale ; and on 
this principle tuey are commonly extracted from ſubjects that con- 
tain them; for no other fluid, that naturally exiſts in vegetables, 
is exhalable by that degree of heat, except the aqueoũs moiſture, 
from which greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated, Some of 
theſe oils ariſe with a much leſs heat, a heat little greater than that 
in which water begins viſibly to evaporate. In their reſolution by 

a burning heat, they differ little from expreſſed oils. 

Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an 
alte ration very different from that which the expreſſed undergo. 
| Inſtead 
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Inſtead of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually 
become thick, and at length harden into a folid brittle concrete; 
with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pun- 
gency, and warm ſtimulating quality. In this ſtate, they are found 
to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, volatile in the heat 
of boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality with the original 
oil; and of a grofler ſubſtance which remains behind, not exhalable 
without a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, and 
refolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 
The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in eſ- 
ſential oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In 
making theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to be on 
His guard: for when a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre (of 
- which hereafter) is poured haſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat 
and ebullition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mix- 
tuce- burſts into flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is 
accompanied with much leſs conflict. | ah 


4. Concrete eſſential oil. 


SOME vegetable, as roſes and elecampane roots, inſtead of a 
fluid eſſential oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general pro- 
perties, but of a thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance ap- 
pears to be of as great volatility,” and ſubtHiryoef parts, as the fluid 
oils: it equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes 
upon the ſurface of the collected vapour. The total exhalation of 
this matter, and its concreting again into its original conſiſtent 
ſtate, without any ſeparation of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, 
diſtinguiſhes it from eſſential oils that have been thickened or in- 
durated by age or by acids. Yo 


5. Camphor. 


Campnor is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody 
parts of cetain Indian trees. It is volatile like eſſential oils, and 
ſoluble both in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely with 

water by the intervention of gum, but very ſparingly and imper- 
ſectly by the other intermedia that render oils miſcible with wate 
liquors. It differs from the ſebaceous as well as fluid eſſential oils, 
in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping; in being totally 
exhalable, not only by the heat of boiling water, but in a warm 
air, without any change or ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle 
that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the ſame nature with the 
original camphor: in its receiving no empyreumatic impreſſion, and 
ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to which it can be 
expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open air; 
in being diflolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and in 
ſeveral other properties which it is needleſs to ſpecify in this 4 
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| "6. Abit > 

Es$ENTIAL oils, indurated by age or acids, are called reſins. 
When the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling 
water, till its more ſubtile part, or the pure eſſential oil that re- 
mained in it, has exhaled, the groſs matter, left behind, is like- 
wiſe called refin, We find, in many vegetables, reſins analogous 
both to one and the other of theſe concretes; ſome containing a 
ſubtile oil, ſeparable by the heat of boiling water; others contain- 
ing nothing that is capable of exhaling in that heat. 

Refins in general diſſolve in rectified fpirit of wine, though ſome 
of them much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means 
of this diffolyent, that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which 
they are contained. They diſſolve alfo in oils both expreſſed and 
efſential ; and * 2 united with watery liquors by means of the 
ſame intermedia which render the fluid oils miſcible with water. In 
a heat leſs than that of boiling water, they melt into an oily 
fluid, and in. this ſtate they may be incorporated one with another. 
In their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veflels, they yield a manifeſt 
acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. | 


* 


7. Gum. 


Gum differs from the foregoing ſubſtances, in being uninflam- 
mable : for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, 
it never yields any flame. It differs remarkably alſo in the pro- 
portion of the principles into which it is reſolved by fire; the quan- 
tity of empyreumatic oil being far leſs, and that of acid far 
greater. In the heat of TY water, it ſuffers no diſſipation : 
nor does it liquefy like reſins; but continues unchanged, till the 
heat is ſo far inereaſed as to ſcorch or turn it to a coal. 

By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adhe- 
five maſs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is diſſoved into a 
fluid, which proves more or leſs glutinous, according to the pro- 
portion of gum. It does not _— in vinous fpirits, or in any- 
kind of oil: nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, 
it is eaſily miſcible both with the fluid oils and with reſins, which, 
by this means, become ſoluble in watery liquors along with the 
gum, and are thus excellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes. __ 

'Fhis elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which 
has been kept a ſecret in few hands, appears to have been known 
to Dr. Grew. © I took (fays he) oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it 
upon another body, I ſo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into 
&« a perfect milk-white balfam or butter; by which means the oil 
« became mingleable with any vinous or watery liquor; eaſily and 
« inſtantaneouſly diſſolving therein, in the form of a milk. And 
note, this is done without the leaſt alteration of the ſmell, taſte, 
. | | | nature 


ee nature or operation of the ſaid oil. By ſomewhat the like means 
© any other ſtillatitious oil may be transformed into a milk-white 
* © butter, and in like manner be mingled with water or any othe 
% liquor; which is of various uſe in medicine, and what 1 find 
te oftentimes very convenient and advantageous to be done.” 
(Grew of mixture, chap. v. inſt. i. $ 7.) This enquiry has lately 
been further proſecuted, in the firſt volume of the Medical Obſer- 
vations publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London; where a 
variety of experiments is related, of rendering oils both effential 
and expreſſed, and different unctuous and refinous bodies, ſoluble 
in water by the mediation of gum. _ | 3 
As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the 
means of gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of 
wine by the intervention of reſins and eſſential oils; though the 
ſpirit does not take up near ſo much of the gum, as water does of 
the oil of reſin. | «Ip 9s eg | 
Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils or render them con- 
ſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended 
with gum. Alkaline ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, 
though they render pure oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſo- 
lution of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure gum 
be diſſolved in water, the addition of any alkali will occaſion the 
gum to- ſeparate, and fall to the bottom in a conſiſtent form: if 
any oily or reſinous body was previoully blended with the gum, this 
alſo ſeparates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the top, 
according to its gravity. | | 


8. Gum-reſin. 


Bx gum-refin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many 
vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component 


8 3 are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of 


ome other matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, 
may be conſidered as a diſtinct kind of principle; the whole mals 
rg almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors; 
and the ſolutions being not turbid or milky, like thoſe of the groſſer 
mixtures of gum and reſin, but perfectly tranſparent. Such is the 
aſtringent matter of biſtort root, and the bitter matter of gentian. 
It were to be wiſhed that we had ſome particular name for this 
kind of matter; as the term gum-reſin is appropriated to the groſſer 
mixtures, in which the gummy and reſinous part are but looſely 
Joined, and eaſily ſeparable from one another. | 


1 9. Saline matter. EY "0. 

Or the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which 
have hitherto been but little examined: the ſweet and the acid ones 
are the moſt plentiful, and thoſe which are the moſt known. 

| | Theſe 


Is . 
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Theſe juices, expoſed to a heat equal to that of boiling water, 
ſuffer generally. no other change than 'the evaporation of their 
watery moiſture 3 the ſaline matter remaining behind, along with 
ſuch of the other not volatile parts as were blended with it in the 
juice. From many, after the exhalation of great part of the water, 
the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates in keeping, and concretes 
into little ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in 
a moiſt ſtate: from others, no means have yet been found of ob- 
taining a pure concrete ſalt. | 

Theſe ſalts diffolve not only in water like other ſaline bodies, but 
many of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectiſied ſpirit alſo. The 
grofs oily and gummy matter, with which they are almoſt always 
accompanied in the ſubject, diffolves freely along with them in 
water, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such heteroge- 
neous matters, as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely retained 
by it, while the ſalt eoncretes; but of thoſe, which water takes up, 
a conſiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence effential 
ſalts, as they are called, prepared in the common manner from 
the watery juices of vegetables, are always found to partake largely 
of the other ſoluble principles of the ſubject ; whilſt thofe ex- 
tracted by ſpirit of wine prove far more pure. By means of recti 
fed ſpirit, ſome productions of this kind may be excellently freed 
from their impurities ; and perfect ſaccharine concretions obtained 
from many of our indigenous fweets. 85 

There is another kind of ſaline matter, obtained from ſome re- 
ſinous bodies, particularly from benzoine, of a different nature 
from the foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be 
a part of the eſſential oil of the reſin, eoagulated by an acid, with 
the actd more predominant, or more diſengaged, than in the other 
kinds of coagulated«or indurated oils. Theſe concretes diſſolve 
both in water and in vinous ſpirits, though difficultly and ſparingly 
in both: they ſhew ſome marks of acidity, have a conſiderable 
ſhare of ſmell like that of the reſin they are obtained from, ex- 
hale in a heat equal to that of boiling water or alittle greater, and 
prove inflammable in the fire. 


* 


General obſervations on the foregaing principles. 

1. ESSENTIAL oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only 
from a few vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller num- 
ber : but groſs oil, rein, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be 
common in greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding 

more with one, and others with another. 7 
2. The ſeveral principles are in many caſes intimately combined; 
ſo as to be extracted together from the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, 
in which ſome of them, ſeparately, could not be diſſolved. Hence 
watery infuſions, and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant contain, re- 
ſpectively, more than water or ſpirit is the proper OT IN | 
3. Atter 


tas, 
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3. After a plant has been ſufficiently infuſed in water, all that 
ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conſiſting 
. wholly of ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. 
And contrariwiſe, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water ex- 
tracts afterwards may be looked upon as conſiſting only of that 
matter of which water is the direct diſſolvent. . 
48ᷓ. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have 
been ſpeaking of, be boiled in water, the eſſential oil, whether 
fluid or concrete, and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will 
gradually exhale with the ſteam of the water, and may be col- 
JeRted by receiving the ſteam in proper veſſels placed beyond the 
action of the heat. The other principles not being volatile in 
this degree of heat, remain behind : the groſs oil and ſebaceous 
matter float on the top: the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a 
part of the reſin, are diſſolved by the water, and may be obtained 
in a ſolid form by ſtraining the liquor, and nag it to a gentle 
| Heat till the water has exhaled. The reſt o 


the reſin, till re- 


tamed by the ſubject, may be extracted by ſpirit of wine, and ſe- 
-Parated in its proper form, by exhaling the ſpirit. On theſe 
foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances contained in vegetables may 
de extracted, and obtained in a pure ſtate, however they may be 


compounded together in the ſubject. 


5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſ- 


engaged from the others, lying in diſtinct receptacles within the 
ſubjeQ, or extravaſated and accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in 
the dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſ- 
covers veins of reſin. In the flower-cups of hypericum, and the 
leaves of theorange tree, tranſparent points are diſtinguiſhed by the 
naked eye, which on the firſt view ſeem to . but on a cloſer 
examination are found to be little veſicles þlted with eſſential oil. 
In the bark; of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome other trees the oily 
receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly ſupplied with 
the oily and reſinous fluid, that they ſrequently burſt, eſpecially in 
the warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great quantities, 
The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among our- 
ſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of 
aſh is ſecreted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance manna; and the only 
kind of ſugar which the ancients were acquainted with, appears 

to have been a natural exudation from the cane. | 
6. The. foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that 
naturally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from 
them, without ſuch operations as change their nature, and deſ- 
troy their original qualities. In one or more of theſe principles, 
the colour, ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the ſubject, are 

_ almoſt always found concentrated. 

27. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in 
one principle. Thus, in fweet almonds, the only medicinal prin 
ö ciple 


— 


-; 
* - 
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3 ciple is a groſs oil; in horſe-raddiſh root, an effential oil; in my 
WT root, a reſin; in marſhmallow root, a gum ; in the leaves of ſorret, 

42 ſaline acid ſubſtance. _ We" | 

5 8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, ang 
another in another. Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent reſin, 
and a bitter gum; wormwood, a ſtrong flavoured eſſential oil, 

and a bitter gum- reſin. 3 _ * * 

9. The grols inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid 
gums, and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear to nearly 
agree, reſpectively, among themſelves, in their medicinal qualities, 
as well as in their pharmaceutic properties. | 

10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-refins, differ greatly in 
different ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of 
odour in vegetables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpe& 
as much as the ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins fre- 
quently partake of the oil, and conſequently of the differences 
depending thereon ; with this further diverſity, that the groſs re- 
finous part often contains other powers than thoſe which reſide in 
= oils. Thus from a wormwood a reſin may be prepared, containin 
not only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the whole bit- 

terneſs of the herb; which laſt quality the oil is entirely free 
from. The bitter, aſtringent, purgative and emetic virtue of 
vegetables reſide generally in different ſort of reſinous matter, 
either pure, or blended with gummy and ſaline parts; of which 
kind of combinations, there are many ſo intimate, that the com- 
ponent parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from one another, the whole 
compound diffolving almoſt equally in aqueous and ſpitituous 
menſtrua. | | F 

11. There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being 
totally diſſoluble in water, and not at all in ſpirit, may be judged 
to be mere gums ; but which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never 
to be found in the ſimple gums. Such are the aſtringent gum 

called acacia, and the purgative gum extracted from aloes. 7 
| 12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles 
or preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great te- | 
nuity to be collected in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, * 
and refins are only the matrices or vehicles. This enquiry is foreign 
to the 1 of pharmacy, which is concerned only about groffer 
and more ſenſible objects. When we obtain from an odoriferous 
plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmall compaſs the whole fra- 
grance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our intentions are equally 
anſwered, whether the ſabſtance of the oil be the direct odorous 
matter, or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant principle 


re more ſubtile than itſelf, And when this oil, in long keeping, loſes 
its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal in regard to the preſent 
= conſiderations, whether the effect happens from the avolation of a 
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SS r. n. 
Animals. 


N Animal bodies we find certain ſubſtances, which have a great 


1 reſemblance, in their general properties, to thoſe of the veget- 


able kingdom 


themſelves, diſſoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits ; but they 


| my be united with water by the intervention of gum or mucilage; 
an 


moſt of them may be changed into ſoap, and thus rendered 
miſcible. with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixt alkaline ſalts. 
The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal ſubſtances, as 


muſk, civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 


2 volatile in the heat of boiling water. Cartheuſer relates, that 
rom caſtor an actual efſential oil has been obtained, in a very ſmall 
quantity, but of an execedingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. 


The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry 


animal ſubſtances, in which their peculiar taſtes reſide, are diſſolved 
by rectified ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and 
gummy relins, 


The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, 
. diflalyes in water, but not in fpirit or in oils: like gums allo, it 


renders oils and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor. 
Some inſeQs, particularly che ant, are found to contain an acid 
Juices which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 


There are however ſundry animal juices, which differ greatly, 


even in theſe general kinds of propertiè . from the correſponding 


ones of vegetables. Thus animal terum, which appears analogous 


to vegetable gummy. juices, has this remarkable difference, that 
Hough it mingles uniformly with cold or warm water, yet on con- 
av, 


y heating the mixture, the animal matter ſeparates from the 


watery fluid, and concretes into a ſolid maſs. Some have been 
apprehenſive, that the heat of the body, in ſome diſtempers, might 
Tife to ſuch a degree, as to produce this dangerous or mortal con- 

retion of the ſerous humours: but the heat requiſite for this effect 


3s. greater than the human body appears capable of ſuſtaining ; 


eing nearly about the middle point between the greateſt human 
eat commonly obſerved and that of boiling water. x 


Tr foft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run 


into putcefraction : they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable mat- | 


ters, and, when corrupted, prove more offenſive, n 
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| Aubtile rinciple, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of 
che oil elk. | | 


REES ettoand fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not, of 
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This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of living 
animals; as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, 
by an obſtruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off 
their more volatile and corcuptible parts. #1 3 

The docttine of purcefaCtion, both in living and in dead animals, 
has lately received great light from the curious and intereſting ex- 
periments and obſervations of Dr. Pringle. He obſerves, that if 
the corruption is great and ſudden, a fever or a flux enſue ; but 
that if the accumulation of corrupted matter is fo flow, that the 
body becomes habituated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. 
Hence the frequency of this laſt diſtemper, in long voyages, on 
board unventilated fhips, from corrupted air and proviſions; in 
marſhy countries, from fimilar cauſes ; and in a lefs degree, in 
all northern climates, in moiſt fituations, from a want of due 
perſpiration. . . Ren JENNA | | T9165 

During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the hu- 
mours become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax 
and tender. Hence the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption 
of any of the viſcera, or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries 
by aſtringents; and the weakneſs and laxity of the veſſels obſerv- 
able in ſcurvies, &c. a RY bo 

The craſſamentum of human blood changes by putrefaction 
into a dark livid- coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the 
ſerum of a tawny hue ; like that of the ichor of ſores and dyſen- 
teric fluxes, and of the white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of 
blood drawn from a vein, and that which oozes from a bliſter, in 
deep ſcurvies, and the advanced ſtate of malignant fevers: , 

The putrid craffamentum changes a large quantity of recent 
urine to a flame-coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the 
ſcurvy. This mixture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a 
cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtem- 
pers; with ſome oily matter on the ſurface, like the ſcum which 
floats on ſcorbutic urine. on v2! 

The ſerum of blood depoſits, in putrefaction, a ſediment re- 
ſembling well-digeſted pus, and changes to a faint obve green. 
A ſerum, ſo far putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to 
be ſeen in the veſſels of living animals: but in dead bodies this 
ſerum is to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which the fleſh 
acquires in corrupting, In ſalted meats, this is commonly aſcribed 
to the brine, but erroneouſly ; for that has no power of giving this 
colour, but only of qualifying the tafte, and in ſome degree the 
ill effects of corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers, and other ſores, 
where the ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe 
found of this colour, and is then always acrimonious. | 

The putrefaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by 
all ſaline matters, even by the 7 I volatile- alkaline falts, * 
| . 2 ave 


«f 
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have generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all 
the ſalts that have been made trial of, ſea ſalt ſeems to reſiſt putre- 
faction the leaſt: in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the proceſs. 
The vegetable bitters, as chamomile flowers, are much * 
antiſeptics, not only preſerving. fleſh long uncorrupted, but like- 
wiſe ſomewhat correcting it when putrid : the mineral acids have 
this laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vinous ſpirits, aro- 
| matic and warm ſubſtances, moſt of the diaphoretic drugs, and 
\ the acrid plants falſely called alkaleſcent, as ſcurvygraſs and horſe- 
radiſh, are alfo found to reſiſt putrefaction; and ſome of the ab- 
ſorbent earths, as chalk, to promote it. N 
It is obſervable, that notwithftanding the ſtrong tendency of 
- animal matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them with 
the admixture: of vegetables, inſtead. of putrefying, turn ſour. 
Dr. Pringle finds, that when animal fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up 
with bread, or other farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity 
of water, into the conſiſtence of a pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept 
in a heat equal to that of the human body, grows in a little time 
ſour; whilſt the vegetable matters, without the fleſh, ſuffer no 


ſuch change. See the appendix to his obſervations on the diſeaſes 
of the army. | 


. ANIMAL fubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reſolved, like 
vegetables, into ſoot and aſhes, but with this difference, that no 
fixt alkaline ſalt can be obtained from the aſhes, and that no acid 
vapour accompanies- the ſmoke. They emit, during the burning, 

 __._ _ a fetid ſmell, of a pecular kind, by which animal ſubſtances may 
be diſtinguiſhed at once from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 
In cloſe veſſels, they give over, after the watery moiſture, a vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt, which either concretes into a folid form, or diſ- 
ſolves in the water, and thus compoſes what is called ſpirit ; toge- 
ther with an empyreumatic oil, of a more fetid kind than the oils 
of vegetables: without the leaſt footſtep of acid throughout the 
whole proceſs. A black coal remains, which, in the open air, 
burns into white aſhes. void of ſaline matter. | 
It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few veget- 
ables, in this reſolution of them by fire,. diſcover ſome agreement, 
in their matter, with bodies of the animal kindom ; yielding a 
volatile alkaline falt in conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing 
of the acid or fixtalkali, which the generality of vegetables afford. 
In animal ſubſtances alſo there are ſome exceptions to the general 
analyſis : from animal fats, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquer 


is obtained, and their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offen- 
. veneſs of the other animal oils. fre e | 


7 
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Chap. 2. Minerali. 
| S ECT. 
Minerals. 
f Oil: and Bitlis 


N the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil, called naphtha or 

etroleum, floating on the ſurface of waters, or iſſuing from. 
clefts of rocks, particularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtrong; 
ſmell very different from that of vegetable or animal oils, limpid 
almoſt as water, highly inflammable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 
and more averſe to union with water than any other oils. 

There ace different ſorts of theſe minetal oils, more or leſs 
tinged, of a more or leſs agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker 
ſmell. By the admixture of concentrated acids, which raiſe. no 
great heat or conflict with them, they become thick, and at length 
conſiſtent ; and in theſe ſtates are called bitumens. in apes 

Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, but much more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt 

art only partially: they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to 
be conſiderably ſtronger. In a proper degree of heat, they give 
out a fluid oil, greatly reſembling the native petrolea; a ſmall - 
quantity of a black coaly matter remaining behind. Their ſmells 
are various; but all of them, either in their natural ſtate, or when 


melted, or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, called, 
from them, bituminous. 4 


Earths. 

I treating of vegetables and animals, we forbore to ſpeak of 

their earthy matters, that the diſtinguiſhing characters of the 

ſeveral clafſes of earthy bodies might be the eaſier apprehended, by 
having them placed here in one ſynoptical view: the little impro- 
; priety, of joining the vegetable and animal earths to the mineral 
muſt be overlooked for the ſake of that advantage. Under the 

mineral earths are included ſtones, theſe being no other than 

earths in an indurated ſtate. — The different kinds of theſe bodies 


hitherto taken notice of, are the following. 

l . * 1 | 

; I. Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but not 

. at all or exceeding ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. When previouſly © 
1 diſſolved in other acids, they are precipitated by the addition of this 

r laſt which thus unites with them into inſipid, or nearly inſipid con- 

- cretes, not diſſoluble in any liquor. Of this kind are, 


I. The mineral calcareous earth: di/tingur/hed by its being con# 
vertible, in a ſtrong fire without, addition, into an acrimonious calx, 
f called quictlime. This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mi- 
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neral kingdom. The fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 


hard: marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter contained in 
waters, and which, ſeparating from them, incruſtrates the ſides of 


. © caverns or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its dif. 


- + 


_ ferent appearances different appellations ; how ſtrongly ſoever ſome 


of theſe bodies have been recommended for particular medicinal 


purpoſes; are at bottom no other than different forms of this cal. 


careous earth, ſimple nulverization depriving them of the ſuper. 


| ficial characters by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs, 
Moſt of them contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome 


of the indifloluble kinds of earth; which, however, affetts their 
medicinal qualities no otherwiſe, than by the addition whith it 


makes to their bulk. Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt, and 


is therefore in general preferred. They all burn into a ſtrong 
quicklime : in this ſtate, a part of them diſſolves in water, which 


thus becomes impregnated with the aſtringent and lithòntriptic 


powers that have been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſome of the earths 
in their natural ſtate. | | 

2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime, lite the 
Mineral, Of this kind are oyſter ſhells, and-all the marine ſhells 
that have been examined; though with ſome variation in the 
ſtrength of the quicklime produced from them. 

3. The earth of bones and horns : not at all burning into quicł- 
lime. This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than 
either of the preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubjects with a 
quantity of gelatinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long 
boiling in water, and more perfectly by burning in the open air: 
the earth may be extracted alſo from the bone or horn, though 
difficultly, by means of acids; whereas vegetables, and the ſoft 
parts of animals, yield their pure earth by burning only. 


II. Earths ſoluble with eaſe in the vitriolic as well as other acids; 
and yielding, in all their combinations therewith, ſaline concretes 
ſoluble in water. | | 2 
1. Magneſia alba: compo/ing with the witriolic acid a bitter pur- 
gatrve liquor. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a 
pure ſtate. It is obtained from the purging mineral waters and their 
falts, from the bitter liquor which remains after the cryſtallization 
of ſea ſalt from ſea water, and from the fluid which remains un- 
cryſtallized in the putrefaction of ſome ſorts of rough nitre. The 
athes of vegetables appear to be nearly the ſame kind of earth. 
2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a very 
efiringent liquor. This earth alſo has not been found naturally 


pute. It is obtained from alum, which is no other than a combi- 


nation of it with the vitriolic acid: it may likewiſe be extracted, 
by ſtrong boiling in that acid, from clays and boles. 7 | | 
4 45 1 . 5 a WE „ III. Earths 
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III. Earths which by digeſtion in acids, either in the cold or in a mo- 
dierate warmth, are not at all diſſolue ted. 
1. Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, or acquiring an additional 
hardneſs in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral va- 
rieties, differing in ſome particular properties: as the purer clays, 
which when moiſtened with water form a very viſcous maſs,” difh- 
cultly diffuſible through a larger quantity of the fluid, andflowly 
ſubſiding from it: boles, leſs viſcous, more readily miſcible with 
water, and more readily ſubſiding: and ochres, which have little 
or nothing of the viſcoſity of ihe two foregoing, and are com- 

monly impregnated with a yellow or red ferrugineous calx. 

2, Cryſtalline earth: zaturaliy hard, ſo as to ftrike ſparks with 
feel : becoming friable in a ſtrong fire. Of this kind are flints, 
cryſtals, &c. which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, 
differing in the purity, hardneſs and tranſparency of the mals. 

3. Gypſeous earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a ſoft powder, 
which unites with water into a maſs, ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious 
while moiſt, but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat 
deprives the powder of this property, without occaſioning any other 
alteration. Such are the tranſparent ſelenitæ; the fibrous ſtony 
maſſes improperly called Eugliſh tale; and the granulated gypſa or 
plaſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe bodies, however, have been 

commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a diſtin kind from the 
reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical experi- 
ments, to be no other than combinations of the mineral calcareous 
earth with vitriolic acid. See the characters of the earths of the 
firſt claſs. 5 ö . 

4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a vehement fire. The 
maſſes of this earth are generally of a fibrous or leafy texture; 
more or leſs pellucid, bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unctuous 
to the touch; too flexible and elaſtic to be eaſily pulverized; 
ſoft, ſo as to be cut with a knife. In theſe reſpects ſome of the 
gypſeous earths greatly reſembie them, but the difference is readily 
diſcovered by ſire; a weak heat reducing the gypſcous to powder, 
while the ſtrongeſt makes no other alteration in the talky, than 
ſomewhat diminiſhing their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


Metals. 


Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt ob- 
vious characters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, 
and great weight; the lighteſt df them is fix, and the heavieſt 
upwards of nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

They all melt in the fire; except platina, a metallic body, which 
has not been applied to any medical uſe, and which is therefore 
excluded from this general view of medicinal ſubjects. 

ESE Gold 
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_ Gold and filver, how long ſoe ber they are continued in fuſion, 
remain unchanged and undiminiſhed. The other, if air is ad- 
mitted to them, are gradually converted, with different degrees of 
facility, into a powdery or friable ſubſtance, called ca/x, deſtitute 


of the metallic aſpect, and much lighter, in proportion to its bulk, 


than the metal itſelf, This change in their obvious properties is 
generally accompanied widh a notable alteration in their medicinal 


, virtues ; thus quickſilver, which taken into the body in its crude 
| ſtate and undivided, ſeems inactive; when calcined by fire proves, 


even in ſmall doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller 
ones, a powerful alterative in chronical diſorders; while regulus 
of antimony, on the contrary, is changed, by the ſame treatment, 


from a high degree of virulence to a ſtate of inaQtivity. 


Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat below ignition: 
thole of lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a 
tranſparent glaſs: the.others are not at all vitreſcible, or not 
without extreme vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glaſſes 


recover their metallic form and qualities again, by the ſkilful ad- 


dition of any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does not contain 
2 mineral acid. 5 a 


All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids ſome only in particular 


acids, as filver and lead in the nitrous; ſome only in compoſitions 
of acids, as gold in a mixture of the nitrous and marine; and 


others, as iron and zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in 
alkaline liquors, as copper; and others, as lead in expreſſed oils. 
Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixt alkaline ſalt, they 
are all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water. | 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful 
effects in the human body, though many of them appear in their 
pure ſtate to be inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion 


to the quantity of acid combined with them: Thus lead, which in 


its crude form has no ſenſible effect, when united with a ſmall por- 


tion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, diſcovers a low degree of the 


ſtyptie and malignant quality, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when 
blended, with a larger quantity of the ſame acid, into what is 
called ſaccharum ſaturni and thus mercury, with a certain quan- 
tity of the marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, 
which by diminiſhing the proportion of acid becomes the mild me- 
dicine called mercurius dulcis. | 


AP NO Acids. 
Tur mineral acids are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the con- 
cretes from which they have been principally extracted; the vi- 


triolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre or ſaltpetre, and the 
marine from common ſea ſalt. They are all highly corroſive, in- 
ſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, unleſs largely diluted with 
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water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſuppreſs their 
acidity, Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a violent 
ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious diſcharge of 
noxious fumes: a part of the acid unites intimately with the 
vinous ſpirit into a new compound, void of acidity, called dulci- 
fied ſpirit. * It is obſervable, that the marine acid is much leſs diſ- 
poſed to this union with ſpirit of wine, than either of the other 
two: nevertheleſs, many of the compound ſalts reſulting from the 
combination of earthy and metallic bodies with this acid, ate 
ſoluble in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. 
All theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixt and 
volatile, and form with them neutral ſalts, that is, ſuch as dif: 
cover no marks either of an acid or alkaline quality. 3 
The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
liquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of 
water, without which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible va- 
pour: the vitriolic ſtands in need of ſo much leſs water for its 
condenſation as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence {whence it 
is called oi of vitriol) and in ſome circumſtances even a ſolid one. 
Alkaline falts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the 
acid liquors only the pure acid part ; ſo that the water may now be 
_ evaporated by heat, and the compound ſalt left in a dry form. 
We have already taken notice of two ſorts of alkaline falt, the 
volatile alkali of animals, and the fixt alkali of vegetables. In the 
mineral kingdom, another ſpecies of fixt alkali, different in ſeveral 
reſpeCts from the vegetable, is found ſometimes in a detached ſtate, 
but more pentifully in combination with the marine acid, with 
which it compoſes ſea ſalt. From the coalition of the different 
acids with theſe three alkalies, and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths 
and metallic bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline compounds, the prin- 
cipal of which will be particularized in the ſequel of this work. 
Ihe vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more 
ponderous than the other two, emits no viſible vapours in the 
beat of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture thereform, and in- 
creaſes in its weight: the nitrous and marine eniit copious corto- 
ſive fume, the nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine white ones. 
If bottles containing the three acids are ſtopt with cork, the cork 
is found in a little time tinged black with the vitriolic, corroded 


into a yellow ſubſtance by the nitrous, and into a whitiſh one by 
the marine. | ES 


I x is above laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of 
earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they arè pre- 
viouſly diſſolved in any other acid: it is obvious, that on the fame 
B this particular acid may be diſtinguiſhed from alt others. 
This character ſerves not only for the acid in its pure ſtate, but 3 
tn |, » was 5 2 - 
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-wiſe for all its combinations that are ſoluble in water: if a ſolution - 
pf any compound ſalt, whoſe acid is the vitriolie, be added to a 
Jolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from 
the ſubſtance it was before combined with, and join itſelf to the 
Chalk, forming therewith a compound, which being no longer diſ- 
ſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, and then 
gradually ſubſides. | WB . 
This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in coinpound ſalts, by 
another criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked : if any ſalt containing 
it be mixed with powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed, in 
a cloſe veſſel, to a moderate ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with 
the directly inflammable part of the charcoal, and compoſe there- 
with a genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone is no other than a 
combination of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall proportion of inflam- 
mable matter. With any kind of inflammable matter that is not 
volatile in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or of 
bitumens, this acid cempoſes always the ſame identical ſulphur. 
© The nitrous acid alſo, whatever kind of body it be combined 
with, is both diſtinguiſhed, and extricated therefrom, by means of 
any inflammable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition: if the 
ſubject be mixed with a little powdered charcoal, and made red- 
Hot, a deflagration or ſulmination enſues, that is, a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, and the inflammable matter and the acid being 
thus conſumed or diſſipated together, there remains only the ſub- 
ſtance that was before combined with the acid, and the ſmall quan- 
tity of aſhes afforded by the coal. ues _ 
This property of the nitrous acid, deflagrating with inflammable 
fubſtances, and that of the vitriolic of forming ſulphur with them, 
ſerve not only as criteria of the reſpeCtive acids in the various 
forms and diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable mat- 
ter in bodies, when its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenſible on other 
trials. 
If a fixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of 
vinegar, into a neutral ſalt; on adding to this compound ſome 
marine acid, the acetous acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale 
totally in a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeflion of the 
alkali : the addition of the nitrous will in like manner diſpoſſeſs 
the marine, which now ariſes in its proper white fumes, though 
without ſuch an addition it could not be extricated from the alkali 
by any degree of heat: on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the 
"nitrous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving 
only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 
Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the addi- 
tion of any earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will preci- 
.pitate the metal: a volatile alkaline ſalt will in like manner 
Precipitate the earth: and a fixt alkali will diſlodge the _— 3 
| whic 
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which laſt being readily exhalable by heat, the remaining ſalt will 
be the ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been joined together 
at firſt, without the intervention of any of the other bodies. 


this for a fixt one. | L #7 
The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very extenſive uſe 
in the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we 
turn out very different from what would be expected by a;perſon 
unacquainted with theſe properties of bodies; and ſeveral of them, 
if, from an error in the proceſs, or other cauſes, they prove unſit 
for the uſe intended, may be rendered applicable to 258 purpoſes, 
by ſuch tranſpolitions of their component parts as are pointed out 
by the knowledge of their affinities, | : 
I ſhall here therefore ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities 
obſerved in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of 
Mr. Geoffroy (which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French 
academy for the year 1718) with ſuch correQtions and additions 
as later experiments have furnifhed. „ 
The table is thus to be underſtood. The ſubſtance printed in 
capitals, on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with 
that immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on 
to the end of the ſeries; that is, if any of the remote bodies has 
been combined with the top one, the addition of any of the inter- 
mediate bodies will diſunite them; the intermediate body uniting 
with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throwing out the 
remote one. Thus in the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water; a 
fixt alkali being placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, 
it is to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed to- 
gether, the addition of any fixt alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, 
and occaſion- the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances are expreſſed in one ſeries, it it to be underſtood, that 
one of thoſe bodies, which are neareſt to the uppermoſt, will ia 
like manner difengage from it any one of thoſe which are, more 
„ 
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I. War ER: 
Fixt alkaline ſalt; 
Inflammable ſpirit. 

2. WarkR: 
Inſtammable ſpirit: 
Volatile alkaline ſalt. 


3. WATER: ' 


-  Tnflammable ſpirit : 
Sündry compound falts. 


4. INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT: 


Water: 


Oils and Reſins. 


5. ViTrIOLIC Acip: 


 Inflammable principle: 


Fixt alkaline ſalts: 
Calcareous earths calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths uncalcined : 


Zinc and iron: TR 
Copper : | 


Silver. 


6. NirRous Acip: 
Inflammable principle: 
Fixt alkaline ſalts: 
Calcareous eatths calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths uncalcined-: 


Zinc: 
_ : 
opper :. 
. 
ercury: , 
Silver dy 858 
Camphor. 


7. Max NR Acip: 
Fixt alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths calcined: 


Volatile alkaline ſalts: 


Calcareous earths uncalcined: 
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Silver: 


_ Mercury. 


Vitriolic acid : 


Regulus of antimony: 
Copper : | 
Lead : 


. Ackrovs Acip: 
Iron: 
Copper. 

9. ALKALINE SALTS: 


Nitrous acid : 


_ Marine acid: 


Vinegar : 
Tartar : 


Oils and Sulphur. 


10. SOLUBLE EakTHs: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid : 
Marine acid. 


11.INFLAMMABLEPRINCIPLE: 
Nitrous acid :* 


Vitriolic acid: 


Metallic ſubſtances: 
Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


12. SULPHUR: 


Fixt alkali, and Quicklime: 


Iron: 


Copper: 


Lead: l 
Silver: 

Regulus of antimony: 
Mercury: 

Arſenic. 


13. Gord: 
Ethereal ſpirit: 


Acids. 


| I 4. MeRr- 


ble, 


14. Mercury : 


Marine acid: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid. 


15. LEA PD: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Marine acid: 
Nitrous acid: 
Vinegar: 


Oils. 


16. Sttven:; 
Marine acid: 
Vitriohc acid: 
Nitrous acid. 


| Afinities. $ \ 

17. CoprRR: 

- Vitriolic acid: 
Marine acid: 


Nitrous acid. 


138. Inox. 
Vitriolic acid: 


Marine acid: 
Nitrous acid. 
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19. Rxcurus of Nerrisesvt 
Vitriolic acid: 

Nitrous acid: 
Marine acid. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
- Of tie Pharmaceutical Apparatus. : 


\JNE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus 


conſiſts in contrivances for containing and applying fire, and 


for directing and regulating its power. Of theſe contrivances, 
called furnaces, there are di 


tions, and of the principles on which they are built. 
. Furnaces. Ml 
TE moſt fimple furnace is the common ſtove, otherwiſe called 


the furnace for oyEN FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop,” 


ve or fix inches deep; with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the 
bottom, for ſupporting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as 
to be moveable from place to place; or is fixt in brickwork. In 
this laſt caſe, a cavity is left under the grate, for receiving the aſhes 


that drop through it; and an aperture or door, in the forepart of this 


terſtices of the grate. 


aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing the aſhes to be occaſionally raked 
out, and for admitting air to paſs up through the fuel. This fur- 
nace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only a moderate heat; 


as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. The veſſel, 
containing the ſubject matter, is ſupported over the lire by a trevet. 


A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening 
upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, 
ſuch materials as are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong ſire; with a grate 
and aſh-pit beneath, as in the preceding; and communicating at 
the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney ; makes a wiND 
FURNACE. | 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater 
will be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more in- 
tenſely will the fire burn; provided the width of the chimney is 
ſufficient to allow a free paſſage to all the air, that the furnace can 


receive through the grate: for which purpoſe, the area of the aper- 


ture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to the area of the in- 


Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to 
fit, upon onę another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occa- 
fionally increaſed or diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be 
ancreaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion. 
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ferent kinds, according to the conve- 
niency of the place, and the particular purpoſes they ate intended 
to anſwer. I hall here endeavour to give a general idea of the 
ſtructure of thofe which are employed in pharmaceutical opera- 


In 
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In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may he 
procured on another principle. As the intenſuy of the fire depends 
wholly upon the quantity of air ſucceſſively paſſing through and 
animating the burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement 
fire may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more or leſs glofi ng 
either the aſh-pit door by which the air is admitted, or the chime 
ney by which it paſſes off; and that the fire may be more or leſs 
raiſed again, by more or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A meveable 

late, Or REGISTER, in any convenient part of the chimney, af: 
— cammodious means of varying the width of the pallage, and 
conſequently of regulating the heat. | F N „ 


_ TazRE, are two general kinds of theſe wind furnages ; one, 
with the chimney on the top, over the middle of the fürnagę ; 
the other with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear. 

In the firſt, either the r part of the furnace is contracted 4@ 
fuch an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon .it; or it is cavered 
with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like apertase 
in the middle. As in this diſpoſition: of the chimney, the jnfide 
of the 8 29 be SORE at 2 3.2 "et 9 in 
the ſide, a little above the grate, for ſupplying fuel, i 
the matter in the fire, &c. * | NP | wy 
For performing rusioxs in this furnace, the crucible, armelty 
ng veſſel, is placed immediately among the fuel; With a lip 

of brick, or ſome other like ſupport, between it and the grate, ts 
— the cold air, which enters underneath, from ſtriking an its 

r | j | 7 

When deſigned as a REYERBERATORY, that is, for diſtillation 
in long necks or coated glaſs retorts, two iran bars are plaged 
acrofs, above the fire, for fupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes 
out at an aperture made for that purpoſe in the fide. This apertuss 
ſhould be made in the fide oppofite to that in which is the door 
above-mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the regeiyer, 
fitted on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel without the farnage, may 
not lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the thze, os 
throw 1n*freſh fuel. 3 IM 

The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture 
in its back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its.oxns 
or with the chimney of the room; in which laſt caſe, all other 
paſſages into the chimney muſt be cloſed up. Here the mouth pf 
the furnace ſerves for a door, which may be occaſionally covered 
with a plate or tile. Of this kind is the furnace moſt commonly 
uſed for fuſion in a crucible. | 130 


Tais laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace 
elear, affords the conveniency of letting into it a boiling or-evapge- 
rating pan, a copper ſtill, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an 

| | | iron 
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be ſupported on the furnace by their rims. The mouth being-thus 
ocęupied by the veſſels, a door muſt be made in the fide for ſup- 
© aces. + AAS ĩ T0 . 
When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a SAND BATH, 
it is moſt commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate 
' furniſhed with a ledge of freeſtone or briekwork at each fide. 
The mouth of the furnace is to be cloſely covered by one, end of 
this-plate; and the canal, 'by which the furnace communicates 
with its chimney, is to be lengthened and carried along under the 
_ _ ,, Plate; the plate forming the upper fide of the eanal. .In this kind 
of And - bach, digeftions, &c. requiring different degrees of heat, 
may be carried on at once; for the heat decreafes gradually from 
the end over the furnace to the other. 
When large beſſels, as srII Is, and iron pots for diſtillin 
hartſhorn and aqua-fortis, are fixed in furnaces, a confiderable 
* — the bottom of the veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon 
Folid 'brickwork. F hes 
The large ſtill, whoſe- bottom is narrow in proportion to its 
height, and whoſe weight when charged with liquor requires great 
part of it to be thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the 
action of the fire underneath, To make up for this diſadvantage, 
the heat, which riſes at the further end of a long narrow grate, 
is conveyed all round the ſides of the veſſel, by a ſpiral canal, 
which communicates at top with a common chimney. 
I -Phepots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aqua-fortis in the large way 
have part of their great weight born up by three ſtrong pins or 
trunnions, at equal diſtances round the pot towards the middle, 
reaching into a brickwork ; ſo that leſs ſupport being neceffary 
underneath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoſed to 
the immediate action of the fire. an 


Ix a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, 
as in the ſand furnace above-mentioned, be carried to a confidet- 
able height above the part where this canal enters it; and if it be 
filled with fuel to the top, and cloſely covered; the fuel will burn 


air paſſes off; and in proportion as this lower part of the fuel con- 
ſumes, it will be ſupplied by that above, which falls down in its 
lace. Hence in this furnace, called an ATHAN OR, a conſtant 
heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time, without 
nde + , 52 
be tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, 


is commonly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may 


fall the more freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at 
bottom may be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made 
. 05 | (597754 # 2 ne 
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Vaodn ſand pot, or other like veſſels, of fuch a fize, that they may 


no higher than up to the upper fide of the canal through which the 
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oppoſite to the canal or flew, or a number of openings according 
to the ſize of the furnace and the degree of heat required, fot 
ſupplying air, which is more conveniently admitted in this man- 
ner than through the grate, as the interſtices of the grate are in 
time choaked-up by the aſhes. Ry 7 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. 
Its canal or few, as in the ſand furnace alfeady deſcribed, paſſes 
under a ſand-bath or water=bath ; at the farther end of which, 
it riſes perpendicularly to ſuch a height, as may occafion a ſuffi- 
cient draught of air through the fire. „ 

The flew may be fo wide, as to correſpond to the whole height 
of the fire-place. A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between tlie 
flew and the furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, 
2nd conſequently the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace 
beneath the flew be incloſed to the ground, the heat in this cavity 
will be conſiderable enough to be applicable toſome uſeful purpoſes: 


Wirz regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixt ones are 
built of bricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay. 
Any kind of loam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper de- 
gree of tenacicy, which, when made into a paſte with water and 
well worked, does not {lick to the fingers, and which, when tho- 
roughly dried, neither cracks nor melts in a vehement fire, is fit 
for this uſe : the purer and more tenacious clays require to have 
their tenacity leflened by an admixture of ſand, or rather of the 
ſame kind of clay burnt and groſsly powdered. 195 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong irofi or copper 
plates, lined to the thickneſs of an inch or more with the ſame 
kind of clayey compoſition; which, for this uſe, may be beaten 
with ſome horſe-dung, chopt ſtraw, or cut hait or tow: | 

Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate 
extent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the common 
black-lead melting pots; by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot 
for the aſh-pit, another above this for the fire-place, and introduc- 
ing a circular iron grate, of ſuch a ſize, that it may reſt between 
the two doors. A particular account of the method of preparing | 
theſe ſurnaces for different uſes may be ſeen in the firſt part * 
the Commercium Philoſophico-technicum, lately publiſhed. 


Baths. 


Wuenn a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of 
metals, &c. the veſſel containing the ſubject-matter is placed 
among the burning fuel, or immediately over it: this is called ope- 
rating in a naked fire. Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, andthe * © 
veſſel employed is either of glaſs, or of the more tender. kinds of 
earthen ware, the ſand-bath or water-bath is uſed, to defend the 


3 | veſſel 
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veſſel from the immediate action of the fire, and to render the 
heat leſs fluctuating. | . 
Both theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconveni. 
encies. In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid; 
whereas in ſand, it varies in different parts of one perpendicular 
line, decreaſing from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be 


made to receive, or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, above a 


certain degree of heat, viz. that which is ſufficient to make it boil, 
and hence it ſecures effectually againſt any danger of an exceſs of 
heat, in thoſe operations wherein the product would be injured by 
a heat greater than that of boiling water : but this advantage renders 
it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for which 
ſand or other like ſolid intermedia are neceſſarily employed. There 
is this convenience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may be rea- 
dily diminiſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by raiſing 
it higher out of the ſand, or ſinking it deeper; that different ſub- 
jects may be expoſed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and 
that it keeps the veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould 
be a large coarſe-grained kind, ſeparated from the finer parts by 
wWaſhing, and from litt!ler{tones by the ſieve. 


| Coating of glaſſes, Lutes. 
- SOME proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels in a 
naked fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glaſs 
fhould be choſen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, much 
better than thoſe which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger. | 
All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, muſt 
be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by ſlow degrees: and when the 
proceſs is finiſhed, they ſhould be as ſlowly cooled, unleſs where 
the veſſel is to be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome 
fublimations : in this caſe it is more adviſeable to expoſe the 
Hot glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon occaſion it to 
crack, than to endanger throwing down the ſublimed matter 
among the feces by a blow. 8 | 
As a defence from the violence of the fire, .and to prevent the 
contact of cold air on fupplying ſreſh fuel, &c. the glaſs is to be 
coated over, to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Wind- 
for loam, ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence and beaten 
up with ſome horſe-dung, or with the other clayey compoſitions 
above mentioned. 
Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the junctures 
of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and ſpirits of 
animals: for the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moiſ- 
tened with a ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. For 
moſt other purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or a paſte of flour and 
water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the cake left after the N 
. | ED 


of oil of linſeed) are ſufficient lutes. The few ſimple lutes, here 
deſcribed, will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes of the more 
operoſe compoſitions recommended for theſe intentions by the 
chemical writers, | 
\ Veſſels. f 

Ir would be needleſs to enter here into a particular detajl of the 
pharmaceutical inſtruments z as we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
the principal of them in the following chapter, in ſpeaking of the 
ſeveral operations to which they are reſpeCtively ſubſervient. In 
this place, I ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions 
with regard to the matter of the veſſels deſigned for containing 
the ſubject. | | 

Metalline veſſels, except thoſe made of gold or Glver, are cor- 
roded by acids, even by the milder ones of the vegetable king- 
dom. Copper ones are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and by 
ſome neutral ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac: it is obſervable, 
that vegetable acids do not act upon this metal by boiling, ſo 
much as by ſtanding in the cold ; for even lemon-juice may be 
boiled in a clean copper veſſel, without receiving from it any taſte | 
or ill quality, whereas, in the cold, it ſoon diffolves ſo much as to 
contract a pernicious taint. The tin, with which copper veſſels 
are uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to acid 
Juices 3 and this impregnation alſo is probably not iunocent, more 
eſpecially asa quantity of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. 

The common EARTHEN veſſels are of a looſe porous texture, 
and hence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain 
liquids, particularly of thoſe of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſ- 
cover their penetrating the veſſel, by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſ- 
cences on the outſide. Thoſe which are GLAZED have their 
glazing corroded by acids; by vinegar, and the acid juices of fruits, 
as well as by the ſtronger acids of the mineral kingdom. And as 
this glazing conſiſts chiefly of vitrefied lead, the impregnation, . 
which it communicates to theſe liquors, is of a very dangerous 
kind: if vinegar be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſſel, 
it will yield, on being inſpiſſated, a true ſaccharum ſaturni, that is, 
a ſalt compoſed of lead and the acetous acid, of which hereafter. 

The veſſels called, from their hardnęſs and compactneſs, sro] 
WARE,, are in good meaſure free from the inconveniencies of the 
coarſer-earthen ones. Their glazing, being a part of the clay it- 
ſelf ſuperficially vitrefied by means of the fumes of common ſalt, 
appears to be proof againſt acids. ä 


Grass veſſels ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint, in any of 
the pharmaceutic operations. Theſe therefore, in ſuch proceſſes 


as will admit their uſe, ought always to be preferred. 
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Two different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country; 
ID © one in the metchandize of gold and ſilver; the other for almoſt all 
goods beſides. The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois 

* * weight. ü 5 3 
LJ The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces; 
1 + the ounce into twenty pennyweigbts; and the pennyweight into 


8 Y Is (twenty-four grains. The Averdupois pound is divided into ſixteen 


„Ss ounces; and the ounce into ſixteen parts, called drams. 
RW The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which 


> 


is the only one made uſe of in this work) is that of the goldſmiths, 


MU 


= divided in the following manner | 
<% * s Com, 
© in oz . 2. - - --The Pound | | twelve Ounces. be 
> © >, or The Ounce 1 eight Drams. 4#0 
BRIC 3. The Dram "+ * | three Scruples. ..-- 60 
IS Ahe Scruple 3 twenty Grains. . 20. 
>h. D qz. The grain 1s equal to the goldſmiths grain. | 
A | | 
J © be medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but 
the ounce and the dram greater. The Troy pound contains 5670 
D. = *- grains; the Averdupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 
4380 grains; the Averdupois only 4373. The Troy dram 60; the 
> > © Averdupois dram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven dratns Aver- 
Q dupois are equal to five drams Troy; twelve ounces Averdupois 
d to nearly eleven ounces Troy; and nineteen pounds Averdupois 
"* Hxto ſomewhat more than twenty-three pounds Troy. 
>, & Theſedifferences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion 


= in the practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſell by 
A the Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any 
weights adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, uſing 
ts for all above Averdupois By this means it is apparent, that in all 
compoſitions, where the ingredients are preſcribed ſome by pounds 
and others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong proportion to each 
other; and the ſame happens when any are directed in leſſer deno- 
+ minations than the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions, uſed by the apothe- 
=,” Caries, are made to a different ounce. The mercurial plaſter of the 
late Pharmacopceia, and the mercurial cerate of the preſent, if 
compounded by the Averdupois weight, contain about one: ſixth 
eſs quickſilver than if made, as they ought to be, by the Troy. 
This error prevailed ſo far as to be received in ſome former editions 

of the London Pharmacopceia itſelf ; but is now happily removed. 


| Meaſures. 
Tux meaſures employed with us in pharmacy are the common 
wine meaſures. 
| ER f A Gallon 
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6 A Gallon 1 eight Pints (/:bre.) 
The Pint þcomaing [eaten Ounces, 
The Ounce eight Drams. 

By a ſpoonſul is underſtood in the London diſpenſatory the mea- 
ſure of half an ounce ; in the Edinburgh, half an ounce weight 
in ſyrups, and three drams in diitilled waters. | 

Though the pint is called by Latin writers /bra or pound, there 
is not any known liquor of which a pint meaſure anſwers to that 
weight. A pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a 
pound by above half an ounce ; a pint of water exceeds it by up- 
wards of three ounces; and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter, I 

A-table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids 
may on many occaſions be uſeſul, both for aſſiſting the operator in 
regulating their proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhewing the 
comparative gravities of the fluids themſelves, I have therefore 
drawn up ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaſure, 
of thoſe. liquids, whoſe gravity has been determined by experi- 
ments that can be relied on. The wine gallon contains 231 cubic 
inches whence the pint contains 287; the ounce 14253 and the 
dram 1424 of a cubic inch. 


22 Ounce] Dram 1 
Pint weighs meaſureſmeafu 
| weiehs [wcighs 
| 5 E £1 L 2 1 
INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS, = S &| 2 | 
Ethereal Spirit of Wine - -| 11 + 36 336 42 
Highly-rectified Spirit of Wine -| 12 5 20] 380 474 
Common-reCtified Spirit of Wine J 13 2 40} 400 50 
Proof Spirit - - -|-14 1 36] 426] 534 
Dulcified Spirit of Salt - -\'14 4 48 438 55 
Dulcified Spirit of Nitre — -| 15 2 40 400 572 
W 1NEs. * ; ; 
Burgundy: - = -| 14 1 36 426] 53 | 
Red Port - * - | 15..1- 36] 486 57 | 
Canary.” = - - -| 15 6 40 475] 594 
| p Tak 
ExyPRESSED Oils. ; | — 
Oil Olive - - - -| 14 © o] 420| 524 
Linſeed Oll - - -| 14 2 8] 428] 532 
Es8ENTIAL Oils. 8 | 4 
Oil of Turpentine - - -| 12 1 *4} 364 452 
of Orange Peel - anti: | 408] 51 
of Juniper Berries 1 419 52 
SLY Joes D 3 Oil 
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; ; — Dram 

Pint weight meaſure meaſure 

weighs weighs 
— 


n 
3328 
Cit of Roſemary > - — | 430| 54 
of Origanum WEST 4 432 54 
of erer Seeds — — - | 432 | 54 
of Nutmegs - — 5 * 1436 544 
of Savin 8 — 443 552 
of Hyſſop _ — a 443 55 
of Cummin Seed = - — 448 55 
of Pennyroyal rh bs - | 450 561 
of Dill Seed - 4 a 457 | 57 
of Fennel Seed = - 4 458 57 | 
: of Cloves — - - 476 59 | 
; of Cinnamon - = R - . 476 502 
of Saſſafras 2 - - — 503 3 


ALKALINE LIQUORS. 


Lixivium ſaponarium, Pharm. Lond. = 160 o| 480 | 60 


Spirit of Sal ammoniac - - -| 17 1 10 515 642 
; Sheong Soapþoilers ley - - -| 17 6 24 534 | 67 
Lixivium tartari - * -| 24 © Of 720 90 


ACID L1QvoRs, 
Wine Vinegar - 4 
Beer Vinegar — 
Glauber's Spirit of galt | 
. Glaubers's Spirit of Nitre * 


15 3 44 464 58 
15 6 56 476 594 
17 4 O| 525 652 
20 2 40] 610 76 


_ 


r 


Strong oil of Vitriol — 28 5 200 860 107 
ä ANIMAL FLUIDS. 9 
— -| 15 5 20] 4% 5% 
Cows milk - i — 15 6 40] 475 592 
Aſſes milk 2 — -| 16 © of 480 60 
_— 3 -| 16 1 4/484 605 
b | 
WATERS. | | | e 

Diſtilled water * | 15 1 50] 45657 
Rain water «6 „ -| 15 2 40] 460 572 
Spring water - - 4215 3 12] 462| 58 
Sea water — 8 115 5 — 470 59 

; QUICKSILYVER. [214 5 2006440 805 | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. 


S EC EK 
Solution. 


OL.uTIioON is an intimate commixture of ſolid bodies with 
fluids into one ſeemingly homogene liquor. The diffolving 
fluid is called a MENSTRUUM or SOLVENT. 6s 
The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are, water, 
vinous ſpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors. hr 8 Th lh 
WATER is the menſtruum of all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and 
of animal gellies. Of ſalts, it diffolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt more than another; and bein 
thus SATURATED, leaves any additional quantity. of the ſame 
ſalt untouched. | | 
Experiments have been made for determining the quantities 
of water which different ſalts require for the diſſolution : Mr. 
Eller has given a large ſet in the Memoirs of the royal academy 


of ſciences of Berlin for the year 1750, from which the following 
table is extracted. | 


Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved 


Of Refined Sugar . | 
Green Vitriol a >; = 
Blue Vitriol „ „„ 

White Vitriol — = 
Epſom Salt 3 Fi 
Purified Nitre = { 
Soluble Tartar e 
Common Salt © 5 
Sal gemm? = = K 
Sal catharticus Glauberi — — 
Seignette's Salt - 5 
Alum — - 3 
Sal ammoniac 2 R 
Vitriolated Tartar — = 
Salt of Hartſhorn - 1 
Sugar of Lead — — * 
Cream of Tartar «4.0 bx 
Borax 8 8 — om 
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Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſeex- 
riments, it is not to be expected, that the proportions of the 
en ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will always be 
found exactly the ſame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in 


_— their ſolubility, according to the degree of their purity, perfec- 


tion, and dryneſs :. the vitriols, and the artificial compound falts 
in general, differ remarkably in this reſpect, according as they are 
more or leſs impregnated with the acid ingredient. Thus 
vitriolated tartar, perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of 
| ſolution : the matter which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of 
nitre (See Part III. Chap. vii. Sect. 6.) is no other than 3 
vitriolated tartar, and it diflolves ſo difficultly, that the operator 
is obliged to break the retort in order to get it out; but on adding 
more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves with eaſe. Hence many 
have been tempted to uſe an over- proportion of acid in this pres 
paxration, and we frequently find in the ſhops, under the name of 
vitriolated tartar, this acid ſoluble ſalt. The degree of heat oc- 
caſions alſo, a notable difference in the quantity of ſalt taken up: 
in very cold weather, eight ounces of water will diſſolve only about 
one ounce of nitre; whereas, in warm weather, the ſame quan-: 
tity will take up three ounces or more. To theſe circumſtances 
are probably owing, in great part, the remarkable differences 
in the proportional ſolybilities ot falts, as determined by different 
authors; it is obſervable, that common ſalt is leſs affected in its 
ſolubility, by a variation of heat, than any other, water in 2 
temperate ſtate diſſolving nearly as much of it as very hot water; 
and accordingly this is the ſalt in which the different experiments 
agree * in the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, and 
Petit, the proportion of this ſalt, on a reduction of the number 
comes out exactly the ſame, viz. three ounces of the ſalt to eight . 
of vater; Dr. Brownrigg makes the quantity of ſalt a little more; 
Dr. Grew, a dram and 4 ſcruple more; and Eller, as appears in 
che above table, four drams more; ſo that in the trials of ſix dif- 
ferent perſons, made probably in different circumſtances, the 
greateſt difference is only one- ſixth of the whole quantity of ſalt; 
whereas in ſome other ſalts there are differences of twice or thrice 
the quantity of the ſalt. In the experiments, from which the 
table is drawn, the water was of the temperature of between 40 
and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer; or above ficezing 
by about one-ſeventh of the interval between freezing and the 
human heat. 8 ? |: | 
Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined : the firſt is taken 
from Dr. Grew, and the other ſour from Neumann 
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* 


abt ounces of water difolved 


| oz. dr. gr. 
Of fixt Aale Salt — —— above 8 © © 
Sal diureticus— * 18 0 01 
Sugar-candy, both brown and white — 49 0 o% 
Sugar of Milk - 232 20 2 go 
Eſſential Salt of Sorrel - s 1 20 ] 


'T bough water takes up only a certain er of one kind of 
ſalt, yet when ſaturated with one, it will {till diflolve ſome por- 
tion of another; and when it can bear no more of either of theſe, 
it will {till take up a third, without letting go any of the former. 
The principal experiments of this kind, that have been made, 
relative to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the followin 
table, of which the two hrit articles are from Grew, and ws m 


from Eller. 955 eels ; 
| Water, 32 parts by weight 3 
fully ſaturated with daiſſolved afterwards 23 
Nitre [Sal ammoniac 10 7 1 


Common Salt - Nitre = [10 Sal ammoniac 2 

Nitre = Fixt Alkali 7 Common, Salt 2 

Common Salt Nitre, near . - 2 | Fixt Alkali- 24 
Volatile Alkali - Niue = = 4- | Sugar =. 2 

Sal ammoniac = Common Salt 27 u THe» 

Soluble Tartar - - Nitre = 2 a 
2 

I 

6 

2 


Vitriolated Tartar | Fixt Alkali - 

Glaubet's Salt - | Nitre - 
X Epſom Salt Su gar 2 

Borax ons |-E Fut Alkali 22 


| y 
Sugar —— 1 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies which, water is a men- 
ſtruum for, viz. thoſe of. the gummy and gelatinous kind, there 
is no determinate point of ſaturation : the water unites readily 
with any proportions of them, forming with different quantities, 
liquors of different conſiſtencies. This fluid takes up likewiſe, 
when aſſiſted by trituration, the vegetable gummy. reſins, as am- 
moniacum and myrrh ; the ſolutions of which, though IMPER- 
FECT, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid, and of a milky hue, 
are nevertheleſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It 
mingles with vinous ſpirits, with acid and alkaline liquors, not 
with oils, but imbibes ſome of the more ſubtile parts of eſſential 
oils, ſo as to \ Form impregnated with their ſmell and taſte. 


Rectiſied s SPIRIT OF WINE is the, menſtruum of the eſſential oils, 
relins and camphor of vegetables; z of the pure diſtilled * and 
everal 


- 2 * * my 
_ 
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ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals: of ſome 
mineral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, 
though it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixt alkaline 
ſalt, of which ſoap is compoſeds whence, if ſoap contains any 
= ſuperfluous quantity of either the oil or ſalt, it may, by means of 
this menſtruum, be excellently putrified therefrom. It diſſolves, 
by the affiſtance of heat, volatile alkaline ſalts ; and, more readily, 
the neutral ones, compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous 
acid; as the ſal diureticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous 
acid, as alſo the ſalt of amber, &c. It mingles with water and 
with acids; not with alkaline lixivia. | | 


Os diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal fats, 
mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, par- 
ticularly lead. The exprefled oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, 
more powerful menſtrua, than thoſe obtained by diſtillation; as 
the former are more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a 
ſtrong heat, which is, in moſt caſes, neceſſary to enable them to 
act. It is aid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in three 
ounces of expreſſed oil, particularly that of linſeed, but requires 
fix ounces of eſſential oil, as that of turpentine. * 

All Acips diſſolve alkaline falts, alkaline earths, and metallic 
ſubſtances. The different acids differ greatly in their action upon 
theſe laſt; one diſſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, 
others. | | 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, 
iron, copper, lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the me- 
tallic part of antimony, as to become powerfully emetic : they 
diſſolve lead more readily, if the metal is previouſly calcined by 
fare, than in its metallic ſtate. 

© The marine acid diflolves zinc, iron and copper; and though 
it ſcarce acts on any other metallic ſubſtance in the common way 
of making ſolutions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with 
them all except gold: the corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſ- 
tic of the ſhops, are combinations of it with mercury and the me- 
tallic part of antimony, effeCted by applying the acid, in the form 
of fume, to the ſobjects, at the ſame time alſo ſtrongly heated. 
The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, except gold and the metallic part of antimony; of which 
two, the proper ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine 
acids, called aqua regia. | W 
The vitriolic acid, diiuted with water, eaſily diſſolves zinc and 
icon: in its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it 


may de. made to corrode, or imperfeckly diſſolve, moſt of the other 
metals. | | | | | 
b b Al- 


Chap. 4. Solutions. | 
ALKALINE /ixtvia diſſolve oils, refinous ſubſtances, and ſul. 
phur. | Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of quick- - 
lime; inſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in 
the common cauſtic. Thus acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, 
and other ſolid parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter. | 
Solutions made in water, and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs the vir. 
tues of the body diſſolved; whilſt oils generally ſheathe its ac- 
tivity 3 and acids and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and 
ſpirituous liquors are the proper menſtrua of the native virtues of 
vegetable and animal matters. | | 5 
Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring 
the menſtruum on the body to be diflolved, and ſuffering them to 
ſtand together, for ſome time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth:  A_ 
ſtrong heat 18 generally requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office: nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
without its aſſiſtance. The action of watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a moderate heat; though the quan- 
tity, which they afterwards keep diſſolved, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, 
by this means increaſed : all that heat occaſions theſe to take up, 
more than they would do in a longer time in the cold, will, when 
the heat ceaſes, ſubſide again: this at leaſt is moſt commonly the 
caſe, though there may be ſome inſtances of the contrary. 
I be action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
rally accommpanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſ- 
charge of fumes. The fumes which ariſe during the diffolution 
of ſome metals in the vitriolic acid, prove inflammable : hence 
in the preparation of the artificial vitriols of iron and zincy the 
operator ought to be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is made 
in a narrow-mouthed veſſel, leſt, by the imprudent approach of a 
candle, the exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. On 
There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture. 
of the air is the menſtruum. Fixt alkaline ſalts, and thoſe of the 
neutral kind, compoſed of alkaline ſalts, and the vegetable acids, 
or of ſoluble earths and any acid except the vitriolic, and ſome me- 
tallic ſalts, on being expoſed, for ſome time, to a moiſt air, gra- 
dually attract its humidity, and, at length, become liquid. Some 
ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of antimony, are eaſily liquefied by this ſlow 
action of the aereal moiſture. This proceſs is termed DELIQUIA-" 


TION, g > 
SEC H. 
Lo Extraction. 1 
H E liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtanees in their pure 
ſtate, ſerve likewiſe to extratt them from admixtures of other 
matter. Thus rectified ſpirit of wine, the menſtrum — 
L OL1S - 
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its and reſins, takes up the virtues of the refinous and oily veget- 
ables; as water does thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the 
inactive earthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water ex- 
tracts likewiſe from many plants, ſubſtances, which by themſelves 
it has little effect upon; even eſſential oils being, as we have for- 
merly obſerved, rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixture of 
gummy and ſaline matter, of which all vegetables participate in a 
greater or Jeſs degree. Thus many of the aromatic plants, and molt 
of the bitters and aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 
Extraction is performed, by MACERATING or STEFPING the 
ſubject in its appropriated menſtruum, in the cold; or DIGESTING 
or CIRCULATING them, in a moderate warmth; or IN FUSING 
tbe plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a 
covered veſſel till grown cold; or actually BOILING them together 
ſor ſome time. VE Earth raed | 
- The term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration, and in this 
caſe the procels is directed to be per formed without heut: where this 


cCiicumſtance is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of 


heat. Circulation diſfers from digeſtion only in this; that the 
ſteam, into which a part of the liquor is reſolved by the heat, is, 
by means of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and con- 
veyed back again upon the ſubject. Digeſtion is uſually performed 
in a -matrafs (or. belthead) Florence flaſk; or the like; either of 
which may be converted into a crrculatory veſſel, by inverting 
another into the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece 
of vet bladder. A ſingle matraſsy if its neck is very long and 
narrow, will anſwer the purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cool- 
ing and condenſing before it can riſe to the top: in a veſſel of 
this kind, even ſpirit of wine, one of the molt volatile liquors we 
know of, may be boiled without any:conſiderable loſs: the uſe 
of this inſtrument is likewiſe free from an inconvenience, which 
may, in ſome caſes, attend the other, of the uppermoſt veſſel 
being burſt or thrown off. As the long-necked matraſſes, here re- 
commended, are difficultly filled or emptied, and likewiſe very dear; 
a long glaſs pipe may be occaſionally luted to the ſhorter ones. 
Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as 
injurious to ſome. ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to 
take up their groſſer and more ungrateful parts; as it is neceſſary 
for enabling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum 
or log wood impart little to aqueous liquors, without a boiling heat, 
whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial to 
the fine bitter of carduus benedictus: this plant, which infuſed 
in boiling, or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out a nauſeous 
taſte, ſo offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting z yields 
to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter, the moſt elegant 
ſtomachic of the ſhops. - Ms. 45 od Þ 3 + 
£110 » As 


Chap. 4- Diepuration. 0 45 
As heat promotes the diſſolving power of liquids; ſo cold, on 
the other hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures, or extractions 
made by a conſiderable heat, depoſite in cold weather a part of 


their contents, and thus become proportionably weaker : a cir- 
cumſtance which deſerves. particularly regard. 


— 


n Cc an 


Depuration. 


HERE are different methods of depurating or purifying = 
quors from their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf 


is more or leſs tenacious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs 


ravity. 
: Thin fluids readily depoſite their more ponderous impurities, 
upon ſtanding at reſt for ſome time, in a cool place; and may 
then be DECANTED, or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. 

Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be liguefied 
by a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the 
bottom; the lighter ariſing to the ſurface, to be DESPUMATED 
or ſcummed off. | ; 4 gee 

Wherethe impurities are neither ſo ponderous as to ſubſide freely 
to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface; they 
may be ſeparated in great meaſure by COLATURE through ſtrainers 
of linen, woollen. or other cloth; and more perfectly by FILTRA= 
TION through a ſoft bibulons kind of paper made for this uſe. 

The grey paper which covers pill-boxes as they come from 

abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe : it does not eafily break 
when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which 
the reddiſh ſort, called %% paper, frequently does. The paper 
is ſupported by a funnel, or piece of canvas fixed in a frame. 
When the funnel is uſed, ite is convenient to put ſome ſtraws or 
ſmall ſticks between the paper and its ſides, to prevent the weight 
of the liquor from preſling the paper fo cloſe to it, as not to allow 
room for this fluid to tranſude. In ſome eaſes a funnel made of. 
wire is put betwixt the paper and the glaſs funnet. There is 
alſo a kind of glaſs funnel, with ridges down its fides, made on 
purpoſe for this uſe. , . | 

. Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do noteaſily paſs through 
the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are CLARIFIED, by beating them 
up with whites of eggs, which concreting or growing hard when 
heated, and entangling the impure matter, ariſe with it to the 
furface : the mixture is to be gently boiled, till the ſcum begins 
to break, when the veſſel is to be removed from the fire, the cruſt 

taken off, and the liquor paſted through a flannel bag. 
| 4 Decan 


r 
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Diecantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of 
the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpuma- 
tion and clarification very rarely have place; ſince theſe, along 

with the impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal 
parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diaco- 
dium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarified (as ſome have been ac- 
cuſtomed to do) the medicine will loſe almoſt all that the poppies 
communicated, and inſtead of a mild opiate, turn out little other 
than a plain ſyrup of ſugar. | 3 
It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering 
paper are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and hence 
An filtering nk bitters, or other liquor, whoſe gratefulneſs is of pri- 


mary conſequence, the part which paſſes through firſt ought to be 
kept apart for inferior purpoſes. 


en. 
| Cryſtallization. 
ATER, aſliſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion of 


Y Y ſaline ſubſtances than it can retain when, grown cold: 
hence, on the abatement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates 
from the menſtruum, and concretes at the ſides and bottom of the 
veſſel. The concretions, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden 
cooling of the liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, 
or other like cauſes, prove tranſparent, and of regular figures, 
reſembling in appearance the natural ſprig-cRYsTALS. 

Salts, diſſolved in a large quantity of water, may in like man- 
ner be recovered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down 
tbe ſolution, till ſo much of the fluid has exhaled, as that the re- 

mainder will be too little to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown 
perfectly cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, till 
the ſalt ſhews a diſpoſition to concrete even from the hot water, 
by forming a pellicle on that part which is leaſt hot, viz. on the 
ſurface. If large, beautiful and perfectly-figured cryſtals are re- 
quired, this point is ſomewhat too late : for if the ſalt thus begins 
to coaleſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed into a cold 
place, its particles will run too haſtily and irregularly together; 
the pellicle at the ſame time falling down through the liquor, and 
thus proving a farther diſturbance to the regularity of the cryſtal- 
lization. L ( 
In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation 
mult be gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of 
the. liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline fila- 
ments. When this mark of ſuthcient exhalation appears, the veſſel 
is to be immediately removed from the fire into a leſs warm, but 


not 


3 


Chap. 4- Cryſtallization. - 4 
not cold place, and covered with a cloth, to prevent the acceſs 
of cold air, and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 

All the alkaline ſalts are excluded from this operation; fixt alka- 


lies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form; and the volatile ones eſ- 
caping before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral 


kind, particularly thoſe, of which certain metallic bodies are 


the baſis, are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not to 
exhibit any appearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſub- 
ſtance be added, with which the water has a greater affinity. The 
table of affinity he ws, that ſuch a ſubſtance 1s ſpirit of wine; by 
the prudent addition of which, theſe kinds of ſalts ſeparate freely 
from the menſtruum, and form large and beautiful cryſtals, lcarce 
obtainable by any other means. 

The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the rides | 
leſt, inſtead of a gradual and regular cryitallization, the baſis 
of the ſalt be haſtily precipitated in a powdery form. One twen- 
tieth part of the weight of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſuth- 
cient, and in ſome too large a quantity. 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep them 
diſſolved: and hence, if a mixture of rwo or more be diſſol ved in 
this fluid, they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different 
periods of the evaporation. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, 
not only from ſuch impurities, as water is not capable of diſſolv- 
ing and carrying through the pores of a filter, but likewiſe from 


admixtures of one another z z that which requires molt water 0 | 


diſſolve in, noting firſt into cryſtals, 
S E C. T. v. 


Precipitation. 


this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, 
by means of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with 
which either the menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater 
affinity than they have with one another. 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds ;; one, where the ſub- 
ſtance ſuperadded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
before diffolved to be thrown down : the other, 1 in which it unites 
with the diſſolved body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of 
the firſt we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from 
alkaline lixivia by the means of acids; of the fecond, in the pre- 
cipitation of mercury from aqua-fortis by ſea ſalt, or its acid. 

The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable 
of being precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily 
appear from inſpection of the table of affinity. The manner of per- 
forming it is ſo ſimple, as not to ſtand in need of any particular di- 
rections z | 
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rections; no more being required, than to add the precipitant by 
degrees, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipation. 
When the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well EDol- 
© CORATED, that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, and 
afterwards dried for uſe. f 
Where metals are employed as preciptants, as in the purifica- 
tion of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, 
they ought to be perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy 
matter; otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, and con- 
ſequently the precipitation will not ſueceed; for the ſubſtance to 
be precipitated ſeparates only by the additional one diſſolving and 
taking its place. The ſeparated powder, oftentimes, inſtead of 
falling to the bottom, lodges upon the precipitant; from which it 
muſt be occaſionally ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 
Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally 
the part required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be 
made of the liquor remaining after the precipitation. Thus when 
fixt alkaline ſalt is diffolved in water, and ſulphur diſſolved in 
this lixivium ;- the addition of acids ſeparates and thtows down 
the ſulphur, only in virtue of the acid uniting with, and neutra- 
lizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held diſſolved: conſe- 
quently, if the precipitation is made with the vitriolie acid, and 
the acid gradually dropt in till the alkali is completely ſatiated, 
that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation or 
turbidneſs, the liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and cry- 
ſtallization, a neutral ſalt, compoſed of the yitriolic acid and fixt 
alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In like manner, if the preci- 
pitation is made with the nitrous acid a true nitre may be re- 
covered from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called ſpi- 
ritus ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, the 
fal diureticus. | | 


r. : 
5 Evaporation, 


Is. is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from theit 
5 ſolutions, effected by the means of heat ; which evaporating 
the fluid part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which 
was diſſolved therein is left behind in its ſolid form. | 
© This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of All thoſe ſubſtances 
which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not ex- 
bale by the heat requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid; as the 
ſolutions of fixt alkaline ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and 
other inodorous parts of vegetables and animals in water; and of 
many reſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. 


Water 


«7 6 . 


Chap./4. © Dilton, ©, 19 


Water extracts the virtues of fundry ſragrant aromatic herbs, 


wlmoſt as owt et as rectified ſpirit of wine; but the aqueous 
r 


infuſions are far from being equally ſuited to this proceſs, with 
thoſe made in ſpirit ; water carrying off the whole odour and 
favour of the ſubject, which that lighter liquor leayes entire be- 
hind it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in evaporation the 
ſmell, taſte, and virtues of the herb; whilſt a tincture drawn wit 
pure {| irit, yields, on the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, 
or ſolid gummy reſin, extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of 
the mint. 5 Fe 

In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be 
had, towards the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle Fr 
otherwiſe the matter as it grows thick will burn to the veſſel, and 
contract a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte ; this burnt flavour is called 
an empyreuma. The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the 
evaporation ; otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes on the ſur- 
ſac: expoſed to the air, and forms a pellicle which impedes the 
farther evaporation. More particular directions for performing this 
operation to the greateſt advantage, will be given hereafter in the 
ſecond part. bb Abs ; 


* 
* 


S'E & „. 
Diſtillation. 


N the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam 
or vapour, which 1s ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the 
buſineſs of this is to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe the 
ſteam Þ received in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the fub- 
ject is contained, and being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid + 
form again. | | 1 5 
There are two kinds of diſtillation: by the one, the more ſub - 


out ſaturation, but imbibes only a determinate, | 
proportion of them in their pure ſtate ; as theſe oils are the only 
fubſtances, contained in common vegetables, which prove totally 


. - ceſs which collects the other. 


ww Elements of ' Pharmacy. Part l. 
With the more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this impreg- 
nation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts 
of the plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limi- 
tation ; hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled 
aqueous liquor, and according to its greater or leſs gravity, either 


finks to the bottom or ſwims on the furfzce : that conſequently 


- infuſions and diftilled waters are greatly different from one another: 
that the firſt may be rendered ſtronger and ſtronger by pouring the 
liquor on freſh parcels of the ſubject; but that the latter cannot be 
in like manner improved by cehobating, or re- diſtilling them from 
freſh ingredients. See Part II. Chap. v. Sect. 2. 3 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil with a leſs 
heat, than that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is 
not ſuſceptible of this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum to- 
rally diſſolyes theſe oils in their pure tate, it follows, that ſpirit 


. _ elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables than water; but that never- 


theleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate, per- 
fectly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ftrong of the ſubject 
as the diſtilled water. 8 

The apparatus made 
conſiſt of a fill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on 
which is luted a large head with a ſtwan neck. The vapour ariſing 
into the head, is hence conveyed through a worm, or long ſpiral 
pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refrigeratory ; and 


— 


deing there condenſed, runs down into a receiver. In the ſecond 


part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this appa- 
ratus for particular purpoſes; with directions for performing the 


ſeveral proceſſes to the greateſt advantage. os tics; 
It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva- 


. 


poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the 


. diſtillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame 


extracts as thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſub- 


ject made on purpoſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations col - 
lecting only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixt ; fo. that 
where one ſubject contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may 


7 


thus be obtained diſtinct, without one being injured by the pro- 


»The ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diflillation are, the groſs oils 
of vegetables and animals, the mineral acid ſpirits, and the metallic 
fluid quickGlver ;, which as they require a much ſtronger degree of 
beat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they 

kewiſe condenſe without ariſing io far from the action of the fire. 

Thbe diſtillation of theſe is performed in low glaſs veſſels, called 

| 45 their neck being bent to one fide, retort; : to the farther end 
of the neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the fur- 
Gn LK; 2 a . NaCcy 


* 
as « = x * 


uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters and oils, 


* 


Ch IJ. Fabian. © os 


nace, the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, wilbout the uſe of a refri- 
geratory : nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are accui- 
tomed, eſpecially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by oeca- 
ſionally applying wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in 
a veſſel of cold water. _ TR £08 e LH N 
The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo fluggiſh, or ſtrongly re- 
tained by a fixt matter, as ſearce to ariſe even over the low neck of 
the retort. . I heſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled. in ſtreight- 
necked earthen veſſels, called /ongnecks, laid on their ſides, ſo that 
the vapour paſſes off laterally with little or no aſcent « a receiver ; 
is luted to the end of the neck without the furnace: in this man- 
ner, the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled, The matter which re- 
mains in the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is yulgarly. 
called caput moriuum. Phe | ng e 


* 
_ ww A "x 


In thefe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently, Pe-, 
nerated ; which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows off, or burſts . 
the receiver. . The danger of this may in good meaſure, be pre- 


vented, by flowly raifing the fire; but more effectually, by leav- 
ing a ſmall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ſtopt” 
with a wooden plug; cx inſerting at the juncture an upright pipe 
of ſuch # height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may. not 
be able to riſe to the „„ cur anus bf Bates AE * 


: 
. 
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a Sublimalion. S thee 
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S all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently — 
being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the, | 
foregoing proceſs ; fo various ſolid bodies are. ſubjected. to a Gm * 
lar treatment. Fluids are ſaid.to 4%il, and ſolids to. ſublime; though, - 
ſometimes both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If the. 
ſubliming matter coneretes into a mals, it is commonly called a 
ſublimate; if into a powdery form, flowers. | 
The principal. ſubjects of this, operation are, volatile alkaline _. 
ſalts; neutral falts compoſed of volatile alkalies and acids, as fak © 
ammoniac ; the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoine ; mercu- 
rial preparations ; and ſulphar. Bodies. of themſelves not volatile 
are frequently made to ſublime by the mixture of volatile ones: 
thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniae in the preparation of the 
flares mar ſiales. 6, % dic oo 2.13 ot 4-285 * 
be fumes of ſolid bodies, in eloſe veſſels; riſe but litebe way; 
and adhere to that part of the veſſel here they concrete. Hence a. 
receiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than. ĩn the preceding 
operation; a ſingle veſtel; as ai, matraſe, or tall dial, or the mk 
being frequently ſufficient. ER a 
„ 2 the 
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the ſublimation of particular ſubſtances, and the moſt advantageous 
method of conducting the ſeveral n will be n in 
| the ſecond Rn. mY: 


s Er. IX. 


Expreſſion. 


Ter preſi is js chiefly made uſe of for forcing ovt the juices of 
ſucculent herbs and fruits ; and the "_ oils of the unc- 
tudùs ſeeds and kernels. 

"The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previoufly well 
beat or ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed. The 
ſubſect 5 then included i in a hair bag, and prefſed betwixt wooden 
plates, in the common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice runs from 

n. See Part III. | Chap. TRE ; 


The expreſſion of oils. 1s performed nearly i in the fame mannet 
| 15 that of juices; only here, iron plates are ſubſtituted for the 
wooden ones there made uſe of. T he ſubject is well pounded, and 
included in a ſtrong canvaſs bag, betwixt which and the plates of 
the preſs a hair cloth is interpo ed. 

The infipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, unin- 
jured, by this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat; 
which though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the 
fame time imprefles an ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpo- 
tion to grow rancid. 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally car with 
them a portion of their-efſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour 

of the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely 
_ found impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubject : 
dil of muſtard feed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony, 
# that of almonds, the pungency of the muſtard A entire 
in the cake * after the I. . 


© 
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—HERE are two et methods: of exſiccating or dr je 
| moiſt bodies: in the one, their humid parts are exhale 
- heat ; z in the other, they ate imbibed or abſorbed by 55 Wade, 
whoſe ſoſt and ſpongy texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies in- 
| bined with, or diſſolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables 
and; their juices, require. the firſt : ſuch as are only ſuperficially 
mined, as when earthy or indiſſoluble powders are ground with 
__ Wr from it by the ſecond. _ 
| | | Vegerabls 
9 


Chap. 4. Expraſſion. 53 
Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by the natu- 
ral warmth of the air: the aſſiſtance of a goons artificial heat, 
may, nevertheleſs, in general, be not only ſafely, but advantage- 
ouſly had recourſe to. By a moderate fire, even the more tender 
flowers may be dried, in a little time, without any conſiderable 
loſs, either of their odour or lively colour; which would, both, 
be greatly injured or deſtroyed, by a more flow exſiccation in the. 
air. Some plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid-kind, as 
hocſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, and arum, loſe their virtues by this 
proceſs, however carefully performed : but far the greater number 
retain them -unimpaired, and oftentimes improved. Fx 
The thicker vegetable juices may be exſi ccated by the heat of 
the ſun ; or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water-bath, 
or an oven moderately warm. The thinner juices may be gently 
boiled till they begin to thicken, and then treated as the forego- 
ing; this proceſs, termed 1NSPISSATION or EVAPORATION, has 
been ſpoken of already. The juices of ſome plants, as arum root, 
briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon ſtand- 
ing for ſome time, .into a thick part, which, falls to the bottom ; 
and a thin aqueous one, which {ſwims above it: this laſt is to be 
poured off, and the fitſt exficcated by a gentle warmth: prepara- 
tions of this kind have been uſually Calle FACULZ ; that of the 
wild cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, is the only one which 
praQtice now retains. | y | 
Indiſſoluble bodies mixed with water into a thick confiſtence, 
may be eafily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them 
on a chalk ſtone, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth 
maſs, which readily imbibes their humidity. - Where the quantity 
of fluid is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may be 
ſeparated by decantation or filtration. . go 


8 Fir. 
Comminution. 

8 is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies 
into ſmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting 
this are various, according to the texture of the ſubject. TY FN 
Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and 
mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eafily puLvE- 

RIZED in a mortao sn. ee 5 
For very light, dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of tenaci- 
ous texture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with 
a little ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occaſionally added: 
this prevents the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and 
the others from cohering under the peſtle. Camphor is moſt com- 
. E mo diouſly 


„ — of "07200 Part J. 
| \niodiovſly powdered, by eps, + it with a little rectified ſpirit of | 


in 1 * 
Tongh ſobliances, as woods, the peels of oranges and "les 
| c= are moſt conveniently raſped; and ſoft oily bodies, as Nut. 
megs, paſſed through a grater. _ » 

The comminution of the barder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, 
flint, &c. is greatly facilitated by EXTINCTION ; that is, by heat. 
ing them red-hot, and quenching them in water: by repeating this 

proceſs a few times, molt of the hard ſtones become eaſily pulver. 
able. This proceſs, however, is not to be applied to any of the 
alkaline or calcareous'ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of an inſipid powder, we 
produce an acrimonious calx or lime. | 
Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural 
Nate, prove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily 
divided into ſmall particles by dextrous agitation. Hence the of. 
ficinal method of pulverizing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant 

4 of its beginning to return into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it 
in a wooden box. Ihe comminution of metals, in this manner, 

it termed by the metallurgiſts 6RANULATION. 

On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced 
into powder in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, 
' fetting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping the falt con- 
ſtantly ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, 
dit joined by the fluid, from re- uniting together into larger maſſes, 

Powders are reduced: to a great degree of ſineneſs by TRITU- 
RATING, or rubbing them, for à length of time, in a mortar. Such 
as are not diffoluble in water, or injured by the admixture of that 
fluid, are moiſtened with it into the confiſtence of a paſte, and 

IE VIGATED, or ground, on a flat ſmooth marble or iron plate; ot 
where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, in mils made 
for that uſe. 

Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple operations of phar- 
macy, has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effects. The reſinons 
-Purgatives, when finely triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the 

25 animal fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic, and Jels 

irritating, than in their -grofſer ſtate. Crude antimony, which, 
when reduced to a:tolerable fine powder, diſcovers little medicinal 
virtue, if levigated, to a great degree of ſubtility, Proves &: Power 
ful alterative in many chronical diſorders. , - 

By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in 
* lighteſt fluids “, for a longer - or r ſhorter Us, according to 
Fer 410 Sw. TCA, 2053 00 5 heit 
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— .Þ be body ; and, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain 
| Wl _ Medicines, -particula y mercury, to bei in great meaſure owing to thei! 
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their greater or leſs degree of tenuity. Heng we are furniſhed 
with an excellent criterion of the figeneſs of in powders, and 
2 method of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſſer, 
diſtinguiſhed. by the name of ELUTRIATION, or waſhing over. 
See Part III. Chap. i. | 4 
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SECT. XI. 
Fuſion. 


sio is che reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity 
IT by fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths, and 
the ſolid parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper 
degrees of fire ; ſome in a very gentle heat, whilſt others require 
its utmoſt violence. | 
Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, LiQuery in 2 
gentle warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, 
require a heat too great for the hand to ſupport, fixt alkaline ſalts, 
common falt, nitre, require à red, or almoſt white heat to MELT 
them; and glaſs, a full white heat. 
Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and lead, flow lon 


* 


before ignition: antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red- 


hot, but not before the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of an- 
timony demands a much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a 
red heat; gold and filver require a low white heat; copper a bright 
white heat; and iron, an extreme white heat. | 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a men- 
ſtruum for another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. 
Thus red-hot filver melts on being thrown into melted lead leſs 
hot than itſelf : and thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out 
of the furnace, and applied to a roll of ſulphur, the ſulphur in- 
ſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to melt with it; hence the 
chalybs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, 


remarkably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which 


when united with a certain quantity of ſulphur is ſcarce to be 
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gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mers 


cCurial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 


tionably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inftance, 
has been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhews, that this is far from 
being the caſe ; and that comminution by no means lefſens, but rather in- 
creaſes its power: when reduced to a great degree of ſubtility, ir paſſes 
readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as an 
alterative or a fialogogue ; whilſt in a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate 


the ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being 


conveyed into the blood, "ol | oY SR 
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F melted hy a very ſtrong fire : hence the method, deſcribed 

in its place, of pityfying zinc, a metal which ſulphur has no effect 
upon, from the lead fo frequently mixed with it. 

" Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fu. 
| Hon with metals. Earthy, faline, and other like matters, even the - 
calees and glaſſes prepared from metals themſelves, float diflin& 

upon the ſurſace, and form what is called scoRiA or droſs. 

Where the quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, 

it is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the whole into a 


conical mould: the pure metal or REGULUS, though imall in 


quantity, occupies a conſiderable height in the lower narrow 
part of the cone, and when congealed, may be eaſily freed from 
the ſcoriæ by a hammer. The mould ſhould te prcviouſly greaſed, 
or rather ſmoked, to make the metal come, freely out; and tho- 

roughly dried and heated, to prevent the exploſion which tome. 


times happens from the ſudden contact of melted metals with moiſt 
bodies. . 5 


SECT. XII. 
Calcination. 


TDY calcination is underſtood, the reduction of ſolid bodies, by 
D the means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, ac- 
companied with a change of their quality; in which laſt reſpect, 
this proceſs differs from comminution. | 

To this head belong, the burning of vegetable and animal 
matters, otherwiſe called usTioN, INCINERATION, or CONCRE- 
MATION ; and the change of metals into a powder, which in 
the fire either does not melt, or VITRIFIEs, that is, runs into 
glaſs. | | | 
* The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keep- 
ing them in fuſion for ſome time. he free admiſſion of air is 
eſſentially neceſſary to the ſucceſs of this operation ; and hence, 
when the ſurface of the metal appears covered with calx, this 
- muſt be taken off, or raked to one {ide ; otherwiſe, the remainder, 
- excluded from the air, will not undergo the change intended. If 
any coal, or other inflammable matter that does not contain a mi- 
neral acid, be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect expected from 
this operation will not be produced, and part of what is already 
calcined, will be REViVED or REDUCED ; that is, it will return 
into its metallic form again. 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine 
with a much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. 
Hence the burning or scorR1FIicaT1oN of ſuch iron or copper 
veſſels, as ate long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without * 
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Chap, 4. Calcmnation. oo 
from the air. Gold and filver are not calcinable by any degree 
of fire. | * 1 
In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes; nevertheleſs, the 
weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 
The antimonial regulus gains about one eleventh part of its 
weight; zincy ſometimes one tenth ; tin, above one ſixth ; and 
lead, in its converſion into minium, oftentimes one ſourth. 
The calcination-of metallic bodies (gold, filver, and mercury 
excepted) is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt expoſed to the 
fire in conjunction with any inflammable ſubſtances, extricates 9 
their inflammable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompa- * 
nied with a hiſſing noiſe : this proceſs is uſually termed DEFLA- 
GRATION or DETONATION, | 2888 
All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into their metallic 
ſtate, by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. 
They are all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals 
themſelves; and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 
excepted, can be made to melt at all, without ſome addition, in 
the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced in the common. furnaces. 
The additions, called fluxes, —_— for promoting the fuſion, 
conſiſt chiefly of fixt alkaline ſalts : a mixture of alkaline ſalt 
with inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a 
reducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to bring the cals 
into fuſion and to revive it into metal. Such a mixture is com- 
monly prepared from one part of nitre, and two parts of tartar ; 
by grinding them well together, ſetting the powders on fire with a 
bit of coal, or a red-hot iron, then covering the veſſel, and ſuf. 
fering them to deflagrate or burn, till they are changed into a black 
alkaline coaly maſs. This is the common reducing flux of the 
chemiſts, and is called from its colour the black flux. Metallic 
calces, or ſcoriæ, mingled with twice their weight of this com- 
pound, and expoſed to a proper fire, in a cloſe covered crucible, 
melt, and reſume their metallic form; but though they received an 
increaſe of weight in the calcination, the revived: metal is always 
ſound to weigh conſiderably leſs than the quanity which the calx 
was made from. 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


'RITERS on the materia medica have taken great 
pains in arranging the various articles, of which it is 
. compoſed, into different diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 
according to their real or reputed medicinal powers. 
It has been imagined, that“ the whole materia medica is re- 
„ ducible under the three diſtinctions of alteratives, evacuants, and 
& reforatives : the firſt comprehending all that has any power to 
„ alter the conſtitution, without ſenſibly increaſing or ciminiſh= 
„ jng any of the natural evacuations; the ſecond, whatever viſi- 
& bly promotes thoſe diſcharges ; and the third, all that contributes 
«* to lefſen them, and make the increaſe greater than the waſte.” 
Theſe divifions being too general, they are broken into ſubdiyifions;+ _ 
and theſe again are farther divided into different claſſes, under 
more reſtrained denominations, as cardiac, carminative, hyſteric, 
ſtomachic, &c. | 
Specious as this plan may appear to be; I am afraid that the 
execution of it, to- any uſeful purpoſe, would require a far more 
extenſive knowledge of the nature and operation of medicines 
than has yet been attained to. A juſt and uſeful method of ſim- 
ples is ſcarcely to be expected, while thoſe properties, on which 
the method is founded, are imperfeRtly known, and 1 in many arti- 
cles only conjectural. | 
In all the arguments that have been hitherto contrived upon 
this plan, there appears a ſtriking *incongruity among the ſeveral 
articles of which even the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed ; fub. 
ſtances extremely diſſimilar being claſſed together, as cantharides 
and tea, tobacco and bran, hemlock and cowſlips, ſcuryygrals and 
raiſins, arum root and liquorice, wormwood and parſneps, einna- 
mon and nettles, raſberies and chalk, artichokes and alum, cloves 
and coffee, muſtard ſeed and black cherries, &c. Nor are theſe 
Incongruities | to be laid always to the charge of the authors; the 
nature 
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Ne Materia Medica. Part II. 
nature of the ſyſtem itſelf rendering them often unavoidable : for 


the particular effeft, which entitles a medicine to a particular claſs, 
may be produced by ſubſtances very diſſimilat, and even oppoſite in 


_ *therr general powers: thus the alvine excretions are reſtrained by 


ſtarch, wax, tormentil root, opium: among the capital diuretics 
are cantharides, nitre, fixt alkaline ſalts, ſquills: It ſhould ſeem, 


that the method of er cannot be a juſt one, which re- 
Tt 


quires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant to be ranked together; and which 
farther requires each of theſe ſubſtances to be ranked over again, 
in other clafſes, along with other ſubſtances to which they are 
equally diſcordant. | | | J 
There is alſo a material imperfeCtion in this ſcheme, even in 
the primary diviſions. Steel and its preparations act, in different 
circumſtances, both as evacuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and 


* antimony afford, in their different preparations, both evacuants and 


-alteratives ; and there are many other drugs which are ſometimes 
uſed as alteratives, and ſometimes as evacuants : indeed, all eva- 
cuants in diminifhed dofes, ſeem to act merely as alteratives. It 
ſhould ſeem therefore that the diviſion of the whole materia me- 
& gica into alteratives, evacuants, and reſtoratives,“ is a diviſion 


not founded in nature, even if there was no objection to the vague 


_ 


meaning of the appellations themſelves. 5 * 
Cartheuſer has divided the materia medica on a plan which ap- 
rs more rational. Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the 
uman body, which are precarious, complicated, and greatly diver- 


*fhed according to the doſe, the prepai ation, and the ci cumſtances 
of the patient, he takes for the baſis of his arrangement, their more 


ſimple, obvious, and conftant properties, as bitterneſs, ſweetneſs, 
aftringency, acidity, &. Having conlidered the nature of bitter- 


nels, for inſtance, in general, he examines what effects medicines 


. 


poſſeſſed of this property are capable of producing in the body, and 


in What circumſtances they may be expected to bg ſerviceable, and 


* 


then proceeds to an account of the particular bitters. ; 


This method is of real uſe, but its uſe is limited to a ſmall part 
of the materia medica. There are many of the medicinal ſimples, 
in which we can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; 
there are many, in which different qualities are blended together; 
and many, which though fimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, are 
very diſſimilar in their operations in the human body: thus though 
genttan and aloes agree in having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and manna 
in being ſweet, their medicinal virtues are reſpectively very different. 


Accordingly the author is obliged in ſome caſes to depart from his 


/ 


* 


general plan, and found the diviſion on the medicinal effects: he 
makes one claſs of purgatives and emetics, and another of vaporoſe 
znebriants and narcotics: this laſt claſs conſiſts of tobacco, elder- 
flowers, ſaffron, opium, and poppy ſeeds, ſubſtances certainly very 
diſcordant in all their qualities that relate to medicinal intentions. 


Part II. Tnfpid earthy Subſtances, GS. 6 


In this work, inſtead of attempting a medicinal diſtribution of 
the ſimples, which I apprehend not to be practicable to any good 
durpoſe, and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely to 
miſlead the reader than to promote true knowledge, I ſhall take 


them in the order of the alphabet; and even in this order we 


ſhall ſeldom perhaps find ſubſtances more diſſimilar come together, 


than thoſe which have been joined into one clats by ſome of the 


ſyſtematic writers. It may be proper, however, to premiſe ſome 
| general obſervations on certain claſſes of medicines, in Cartheuſer's 


manner, and thus to preſerve the leſs exceptionable parts of his 
plan, with ſome amendments. 8 Roe” 


Ee 8 
native; as ſorrel, wood ſorrel, juice of 
| lemons, oranges, barberries and other 
e Ee er: 
| produced by fermentation 3 as - vinegar. 

and tartar, e ben 
Claſs 2. Mineral: the acids of vitriol, nitre, and common 
| . falt. i; -:....; | 
| HE medical effects of acids, with medicines of the acrid or 
duly diluted and given in pungent kind: experience has 


per doſes, are, to cool, quench ſhewn, that the acrid antiſcorbu- 


thirſt, correct a tendency to putre- tics have much better effects when' 
faction, and allay inordinate mo- thus managed, than when exhi- 
tions of the blood. By theſe qua- bited by themſelves; hence in the 
lities, in hot bilious temperaments ſucei ſcorbutici of our diſpenſatory. 
and inflammatory diſorders, they Seville orange juice is uſefully 
frequently reſtrain immoderate hæ - joined to that of the cochlearia and 
morrhages, and promote the na- naſturtium. | d MIL f 

tural ſecretions; in ſome kinds of The mineral acids inſtantly coa- 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- gulate blood: the vegetable di- 
phoreſis, where the warm medi- lute it, even when inſpiſſated or 
eines, called alexipharmic, tend thickened by heat; in which ſtate, 
rather to prevent this ſalutary diſ- watery liquors will not mingle 
charge, with it. Hence in ſome fevers, 


Vegetable acids, particularly the where water runs off by the kid- 


native juices of certain plants and neys almoſt as pale and inſi pid ag 
fruits, have ſome degree of a ſa- it was drank, vegetable acids ren- 
ponaceous quality; by means of der the urine of the due colour and 
which they attenuate or diffolve quality. The mineral acids (the 


viſcid phlegm, and deterge the ſpirit of nitre in particular) com- 


veſſels; and thus prove ſerviceable bined with vinous ſpirits, have a 
in ſundry chronical diſorders. In- like effect. 7 


veterate ſcurvies have ſometimes Acids are prejudicial in- cold, 
yielded to their continued uſe, eſ- pale, phlegmatic habits, where 
pecially when given in conjunction the veſſels are lax, the circulation 

. a lan · 
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fowguid,. bile Abet and the 
power of digeſtion weak. In theſe 


caſes, an acid is often generated 1 in 


the ſtomach, from milk and moiſt 
. food, which, whilt it 


n mitings. | 


vo- 


1 


ing pains of the bowels, an 


IxstrIp EARTHS capable of ABSORBING xcivs, 


Oyſter thells, nth 


-* Crabs claws, and eyes ſo called, 


Coral, red and e 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, 


HE. 8 of theſe fab. 


| ſtances are, to abſorb or de- 
. 4 acidities in the firſt paſſages, 


and conſequently to remove ſuch 
diſorders as proceed from that 
cauſe; The cordial, alexipharmac, 
_ antifebrile, and other like virtues 
attributed tortheſe medicines, ap- 

* pear to have little foundation; or 
at beſt, are only ſecondary ones. 
When-united with the acid, they 
form a neutral ſaline; compound, 
| poſſeſſing ſome degree of an ape- 
Tent and detergent quality, though 
00 n to be ee 
r: d. | 1. 
Ihe. .- abſorbent . earths, were 


| all ſtrangers to medicine in the 


earlier times; and their uſe does 
not ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed 


before the laſt century; when fome 


practitioners, from an, opinion. that 
moſt kinds of diſeaſes proceeded 
from a preternatural acid, intro- 
duced a great variety of antacid bo- 
dies, both of the earthy and ſaline, 


. - Kind; and very liberally.exhibited 


them on almoſt every occafion. 

It is certain that in children, and: 
adults. of a weak conſtitution, and 
whoſe food is chiefly of the veget- 
able aceſcent kind, ſundry diſ- 
orders are occafioned by acidities; 
. theſe readily diſcover themſelves by 
ſour eructations, the pale colour of 
the face; and in children by the 
ſour ſmell and green colour of the 


Chalk, 

Some marles, 
Lime-ſtones, vs 
_ Marbles. - 757 

Spars. 


alis leben which are ſometimes 
ſo manifeſtly acid as to raiſe a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alkaline 
ſalts. „ Jn theſe caſes, and theſe 
only, the uſe of abſorbent earths 
is indicated. 

: I chere are really no 97 juices 
in the ventticle, theſe earths are; 


apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, into 


hard indiſſoluble maſſes; „ Which 
have ſometimes been thrown up by 
vomit, or found in tbe ſtomach up- 
on diſſection. Hence indigeſtion, 
loſs of appetite, nauſeæ, vomiting, 
obſtructions of the bowels, and 
other diſordets. Sometimes the 
ſtomach and inteſtines have, been 
found lined with a cruſt, as it 
were, of theſe earthy... bodies,/ 
which muſt not only have prevent- 
ed the ſeparation of the gaſtrie li- 
quor, but likewiſe cloſed the ori · 
fices of the lacteal veſſels, ſo 3s to 
obſtruct the paſſage of the ie 
into the maſs of blood. 

Some ſuppoſe the earthy. pow- 
ders capable (without the concur- 


rence of any acid) of paſſing the lac-» 


teals along with the chy le; and 
alledge, in ſupport of this opinion, 
that when triturated with water, 
they are in part taken up, and car- 
ried with it throagh a filter of pa- 
per; the filtrated. liquor leaving, 
upon evaporation, à portion of 
whitiſn earthy matter, This ex- 

petiment 
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continues l dn Fn firſt paſſages, 
occaſions-uneafineſs about the ſto- 
mach, flatulencies, ſometimes ev 


+ | 


ence to be juſtly drawn from it) 
eſe EnC dies the reſiduum 
roceeds from the earth naturally 
contained in the water, not from 
that employed in the experiment ; 
for if pure diſtilled water be made 


uſe of, it will leave no reſiduum, 
- horns of animals, conſiſt of the 
ſame” principles with the animal 
abſorbents above mentioned, but 
combined in different proportions: 
the quantity of 
is ſo large, as to defend the earthy 
part from the action of weak acids; 


though long triturated, or digeſted 
with the earth. 8 
All theſe bodies, particularly 


* 
* — 


thoſe of the animal kind, contain, 
beſides their purely alkaline earth, 


a portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in crabs 


the animal abſorbent 
ſtances, diveſted of their congluti- 
nating matter by means of fire, are 
reduced into 'acrimonious calces or 
limes, and thus become medicines © 
of a different claſs. | 


-. 


63 
fafety than 
- Theſe ſub- 


ances, &c. 
riment (allowing the conſe- be given with greater 


\ 


The teeth, bones, hoofs, and 


latinous matter 


eyes, which if macerated in the- whilſt the earth, in its turn, pro- 
weaker acids, or the: ſtronger ſuf- tects the gluten from being eaſily 


ficiently diluted with water; the 
earthy part will be diſſolved, and 


diſſolved by watery liquors. Hence 
"theſe bodies, in their crude ſtate, 


the animal glue remain in form of though recommended as poſſeſſing 


a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 


tendency to concrete in the ſto- 
mach ; and hence thoſe which con- 
tain leaſt thereof ſhould be 
ferred to the others, | 
ral earths contain the leaſt of this 
kind of matter, and ſome of them 
are very eaſy of ſolutions; chalk 
for inſtance; which may therefore 


The mine- 


4 - ſingular virtues, are not found to 
glutinous ſubſtance increaſes their have any virtue at all. 


. — 


Experiments have been made for 


determining the degree of ſolubili- 
pre- ty, or comparative ſtrength of theſe * 
earths ; the principal of which are 
arranged in the two following ta- 
bles, one taken from Langius, and 
the other from Homberg. | 


2» 


* 


Table of 'the quantity of acid deſtroyed by differen abſorbents. . 


F Some kinds of Limeſtones 2 128 
Oyſter ſnellss [J 120 | TTY 
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human body, that little can be 
concluded from them wich re- 
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rar * the 1 of ahve earths bull in aid 
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"rabs eyes 
Mother of Pearl. I 


grains, 
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of Oyſter ſhelllss 565 
Hartſhotn _ 


185 


Oriental Bezoar 118 

Occidental Bezoar 12332 
| Quick Lime 199. 
ee ern 193 


rabs eyes 
Mother of Pearl 202- 
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_ Theſe experiments do not luck 
Cientiy aſcertain the point intended 


by them; in the firſt ſett, the 
- quantity of acid is too vague and 
- indetermined : 
are not told whether the acid was 


in the ſecond, we 


perfectly ſaturated: and in both, 


the acids made uſe of were ſo 


that can 


very different from a 
ſed ever to exiſt in the 


* 


Oceidental Bezoar 1444:;ĩꝭ5 
Quick Lime f 180 Si 848 


gard to the mali effects of theſe 
abſorbents. Trial ſhould have 
been made with the mild vegetable 
acids, as the juices of certain fruits, 


ſour fermented liquors; or rather 


with ſour milk. Nevertheleſs theſe 


tables, though not ſo perfect as 


could be wiſhed, have their uſe in 


the hands of fk as can make 


proper allowances. See the experi- 
mental hiſtory of the materia me- 
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EARTHS 157 bisdunk in acids, or Che liquors. 
| 1 4 4 ; N Ss 


The earths of this kind may be ranged in tio Claſſes : : 


| Claſs 1. Hard cryſtalline earths : as the ruby, 


garnet, 


_ emerald, ſapphire, hyacinth, and err P ſtones; 


cryſtal, flint, ore.” 


I ESE kinds of ſubſtances - 


were introduced into medi- 
. and any fabulous virtues, 


attributed to them, by the ſuperſti- 
tion of the earlier ages. Some of 
; them are ſtill preſerved in foreign 

Phar- 


bad by 0 * 2 
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Part Hl. Tadiſlub. 
pbarmacbpteias, but at length very 
juſtly expunged from our's, not- 
withſtanding what ſome late wri- 
ters of bree of theit medica! 
virtue. Theſe indiffoluble hard 
bodies are not capable of produe- 
ing any other effect than by their 
rigid angular particles (which tho" 
levigared with the utmoſt care, the 
microſcope {till diſcovers in them) 
to offend or wound the. inteſtines. 
In levigation they wear off ſo 
much from the hardeſt marble in- 
ſtruments, as will equal or exceed 


their own weight: from this cir- 


as abſorbent, Some of theſe 
ſtones, expoſed to a vehement 
fire, become in ſome meaſure fri- 
able ; but nevertheleſs remain in- 


diſſoluble. Moſt of the coloured 


The tales and gypfums have 
rarely been ufed as medicines. 
Some of 'the former, from their 
unctuous ſoftneſs and ſilver hue, 
ſtand recommended externally as 
coſmetics; and ſome of the latter, 
on little better foundation, inter- 
nally as aſtringents. But they have 
long been deſervedly rejected by 
the judicious practitioners. The 
ſeem to poſſeſs the ill qualities of 
the alkaline earths (concreting 
with the mucus of the ſtomach, 
&c.) without any of their good 
ones, | 
Several of the clays, boles, and 
terre ſigillatæ were highly cele- 
brated by the ancients as aſtringents 
and alexipharmacs, .and ſome, of 
them ſtill continue in eſteem ; 
though it is certain they have no 
preat claim to the virtues that have 
been attributed to them. Their 
real effects are, to give a greatet 
degree of conſiſtency to the dus 


* 


nn 
 Tadiffoluble Bot. 


ſapphire, emerald, 


which a portion of iron is 


cumſtance we may account for their 
having ſometimes appeared to act 


65 
obes by this treatment loſe their 
colour,; and in this ſtate, prove 
nearly of the "ſame 4 with. 
cormmon_ EryMtat ; ſuch are, the = 
ald, amethyſt, and 
corhelian. Others melt into a. 
blackiſh ; vitreous - matter, ' from 
FF iron is obtain- 
able by proper fluxes ; as the hya- 
cinth and garnet. Geoffroy con- 
cludes. from hence, that theſe 
ſtones really poſſeſs ſome medical 
virtues, depending upon their me- 
tallic part; but the quantity of 
metallic matter, ſufficient to, give 
them a- conſiderable; tint, is fo 
exceedingly ſmall, and fo incloſ- 
ed in a ſtony matter not at all 
ſolable by any of the known men · 
ſtrua, as ſcarce to admit of any 
poſſibility of its acting in the hu- 
man body. | | 


1 
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Claſs 2. Softer earths ; the talky, gypſeous, and argillaceous. 


in the firſt paſſages, and in ſome 
meaſure defend the folids from their 
acrimony. 3751 an 1 

Moſt of theſe bodies contain, 
beſides the tenacious indiſſoluble 
earth, which is their prineipal chaa 
racteriſtie, (1) a portion of an earth 
ſoluble in acids, ſimilar to thoſe ot 
the firſt ſectiotſ; (2) of acid, Hed 


y pirable by diſtillation in a ſtrong 


fife : this àeid is always of the 
ſame nature with that obtained 
from vitriol, ſulphur, and alum (3). 
The coloured ones contain like- 
wiſe ſmall quantities of iron, re- 
ducible; by inflammable fluxes; in- 
to its metallic form. Ia conſes 
eng the firſt of theſe ingre 
chents, theſe earths, may be look 
upon in ſome meaſure as abſorb; 
ent: the acid appears to be 
united with a part of the abſarby 
ent earth, into a. ſaline compound, 
 pprogching, ee an alumingus na: 
ture ; wheuce they have ſome der 
1 7 gree 
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5 and in pantity extremely ſmall, _ 


the iron, is 


gree of aſtringency: whether they 
receive any peculiar virtue from 


greatly to be doubted; 
ang it is in a very crude tate, 


„Ihe Ir s, Unite with water 


| into A turbid. Paus ſlippery, and 
m 


— 


tracted by art. Almoſt all veget · 
. _ le ubanes co n ſome ow: 


ooth. to the; tou 
for _ ſome time nc, 
ſand, 
which are, often found naturally 
mingled with - tbem, ſubliding. 
The y, may be freed by. means of 
— from their r FR; 


wig 


ſpended ; the 


; $ 1 5 - _ 
I's n 


r e Class 1. 


opens zune. 2 > *X 
4 ge, af: 
Os ; as 
ums of cherry, on, 
ware? other European trees, 


UMS and mucilages are glu- 
G tinous vegetable productions, 
of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſo- 
luble in water, but not in vinous 
ſpirits, or in oils: ſee p. 13. They 
differ from one another, only in 
degree of tenacity: 
nacious are called gums,; thoſe 
which. axe leſs ſo, mucilages. The 
ficſt naturally exude from certain 
trees and ſhrubs; the latter are ex- 


{ 


Chase 2. 


0 Mosr de bse (the fat 


excepted) contain a viſcous matter, 
in many reſpects {i 3 ta the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex· 


tracted by ſtrong coction in water. 


Animal glues and jellies have 


the general qualities of the veget- 


able gums and mucilages ; with 
this difference, that the former are 


more nutrimental, and apt to run 


and remain 


grit, or other groſſer matters 


the more te- 
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by coction in water, from their 


ſaline matter; and the coloured 
ones from their iron by aße eſtion 


in aqua regis, the only menſtruum 


we are, acquainted with that will 


extract the ferrugineous matter of 
argillaceous and bolar earths. Thus 
purified, they have all nearly the 
ſame appearance and qualities. 
Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe 
their ſoft glutinous quality, and 
are reduced into hard maſles indiſ- 
ſoluble as at firſt, 


Grow! mou vs, nl, 400 animal futance, 


 Pegetable. 5 LS, 
_ Vegetables abounding with mu- 


cilage : : 
Orchis roots, 
Althæa root, 
Quince ſeeds, &c. 7 


tion of theſe, which after the 1 re 
ſinous part bas been extracted by 
ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the 
remaining matter e means of 
Water. 2 

The general virtues of theſe 
kinds of ſubſtances are, to thicken 
the. fluids, and defend the ſolids 
from them, when grown ſharp or 
corroſive. Hence their uſe in a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
and where the natural mucus of the 
inteſtines 1 is abraded. 


imd, 


into a putrid ſtate. 
the ſubjects of chemiſtry, the dif- 
ference betwixt them is very great: 
thofe of the * animal kind are 
changed by fire into a. volatile al- 
kaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; the 


vegetable into an acid liquor, and 
a very ſmall portion of oily mat- 
ter, conſiderably leſs ad 

the former, 


thay 


Conſidered as 
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Claſs 1. Tnfipid vegetable oils ; and Subſtances abounding : 0 


zpith then, as almonds, and the Kernels'of moſt fruits; 


_linſeed, and the medullary part of ſundry other ſeeds, | 


Claſs 2. Animal fats ; as ſpermaceti. Pc 


water, by trituration, into a 
milky liquor: and give out their 
oil upon expreſſion.— Theſe kinds 
of oils, and animal fats, diffolve 
not in any menſtruum except alka- 
line ones; which change their qua- 
lity, and reduce them into a ſoap, 
diſſoluble in water, but more per- 
fectly in vinous ſpirits; from this 


compound, the oil mays by a me 
e recovered 


ful addition of acids, 
in a purer ſtate than before, and 
rendered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, 
in ſpirit of wine: ſee p. 10. 


The medical virtues of theſe ſub- 


ſtances are, to obtund acrimonious 


humours, and to ſoften and relax 


Nauous vegetables unite with 


the ſolids ; hence their uſe inter- 
nally, in tickling. coughs, heat of 
urihe, paihs and inflammations 
and externally in tenfion and rigi- 
dity of particular parts. The milky 
ſolutions, commonly called emul- 


ſions, though much leſs emolli- 


ent than the oils themſelves or 
animal fats, have this advantage, 
that they may be given in acute or 
inflammato! | 
danger of the ill conſequences. 
which the others might ſometimes. 
produce: fats and oils, kept in a 
degree of heat no greater than that 
of the human body, ſoon become, 
rancid and acrimonious ; whilſt, 


emulſions tend rather to grow ſour 


ASTRINGENTS. 4; libs 


F 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 


taſte: and changing ſolutions of 
iron, eſpecially thoſe made in the 
vitriolic acid, of a dark purple or 
black colour. 91 ib 


Stringent ſubſtances are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a rough auſtere 


Aſtringents yield their virtues 


— 


* Balauſtines, 
Terra Japonica, 
Asi . 


By 


by evaporating decoctions of them 


to the conſiſtence of an extract; 
and totally deſtroyed by long keep- 


ing. 


The medical effects of theſe 


kinds of ſubſtances are, to con- 
ſtringe the fibres, and incraſſate, 


diſtempers, without 


by infuſion both to water and vi- or lightly thicken. the juices. 
nous ſpirits, ' generally in greateſt Their more experienced uſe. is in 
perfection to the former. Oils ex- © diſorders proceeding from a debili« 
tract nothing from them: nor do ty, or flaccid ſtate, of the ſolids ; 
they give over any of their virtue in hemorrhages, from æ thi 
in diſtillation: nevertheleſs, their of the blood, laxity ot rupture 
aſtringeney is conſiderably abated of ey veſſels; in 3 
e 2 | @7 | 


* 


« 
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68. 
JE diſcharges of other kinds, after the 
_ offending matter has been duly cor- 
rected, or evacuated ; 
'ternal relaxations, OE 
In ſome caſes, they produce the 
| effects of aperients ; the veſſels, 
con and ſtrengthened by 
them, being enabled to protrude 
the 3 Juices with greater 


A 
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and in ex- 


"Pan ie U. 
veterate obſtructions, critical eva. 
euations, and in all kinds of fluxes 
in general before the morbific 
matter has been expelled, or where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the veſſels; af. 
tringents prove, eminently hurtful, 
Where critical dyſenteries or diar. 
rhoeas are reſtrained by ſtyptics, 
the. acrimonious matter, now con- 


deal of caution is requi- fined in the ' inteſtines, corrodes 


ſite in the uſe of theſe, medicines, , or inflames them; and ſometimes 
i ally thoſe of the. more power- | e a gangrene of the parts. 


. In plethorie habits, in- 


”; 955 ente * 
en {7a 654 Nee Raifins, : 
— | Honey, | Ire, &c. 


numerous tribe; al- 


moſt every plant that has been ex- 
in ſome of 
its parts, a ſaccharine juice. The 


amined, diſcovering 


bottoms of flowers, and moſt kinds 
of Teeds and grain when they begin 


to vegetate, are remarkably ſweet. 


V ſweets are extracted 
both by water and vinous ſpirits, 


moſt readily by the firſt, but in 


teſt perfection by che latter. 
Nothing of their taſte ariſes in di- 
ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors: nevettheleſs, by long boil- 
ing with water they become ſome- 


what leſs agreeable ; but are not. 


treated 
in the ſame manner with rectified 


much injured” by being 


ſpirit; - ': 

The p rer Greets, as ſugar, pro- 
mote the union of diſtilled oils Sith 
watery liquors, and prevent the 
ſeparation of the yy mga? part 
from milk: from this quality, 
they are ſuppo 


ſed to unite the 


unctuous part of the food with the. 
animal _ juices. Hence ſome have 
concluded, that they increaſe fat: 
f others, that oy have a contrary 
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T vegetable ſweets are a 


effect by preventing the ſepara- 
tion of the unctuous matter Which 
forms the fat, from the blood: 
and others, that they. render the 
juices thicker and more ſluggiſn, 
retard the circulation and cuticular 
excretion, and thus bring on a va- 
riety of diſorders. But ſweets 


have not been found to produce 


any of theſe effects, in any remark- 
able degree: common experience 
ſhews, that their moderate, and 
even liberal, uſe is at leaſt inno- 
cent; that they., reconcile, not 
only to the palate, but the ſtomach 
alſo, ſubſtances of themſelves diſ- 
guſtful to both; and thus render 
ſalutary what would otherwiſe be 
injurious to the body). 

The unctuous and mucilaginous 
ſweets, as the im pure ſugars, li- 
quorice, &c. have a conſiderable 
degree of emollient and lubricat- 


ing virtue, —Thoſe, accompanied 


with a manifeſt acid, as in the 
juices of moſt ſweet fruits, are re- 
markably relaxing; and if taken 
immoderately, occaſion diarrhœaæ 
and dyſenteries, which ſometimes 
have proved. tatal, 
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AcRiDs. 


A Crids are ſubſtances of a pene- rate it chewed, they occafion a eo- 
trating pungency. Applied ' pious diſcharge of ſaliva: and ſnuſſed 
to the ſkin, they inflame or exulce- up the noſe, provoke ſneezing. 


hot bilious conſtitutions, 
habits, inflammatory diſtempers, 


Theſe ſubſtances, confidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, may be di. 


vided into three claſſes, 


1. In diſtillation with water: as horſe-radiſh, 


muſtard, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. 


yielding their acrimony 


2. By infuſion only: as the greater celandine, 
pyrethrum, &c, | | 


3. Neither to infuſion, nor diſtillation ; as arum 
and dracunculus. | 


The general effects of acrid me- 
dicines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels, 
and drffolve tenacious juices, In 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, ſtag- 
nations of the fluids, and where 
the contractive power of the ſolids 


is weak, they prove powerful ex- 


pectorants, deobſtruents, diuretics, 


and emmenagogues; and if the pa- 


tient is kept warm, ſudorifics. In 


where there is already a degree of 
irritation, where the juices are too 
thin and acrimonious, or the viſcera 
unſound; theſe ſtimulating medi- 
cines prove highly prejudicial, and 


never fail to aggravate the diſeaſe, 


Certain acrid ſubſtances have been 
lately recommended in dry convul- 
five aſthmas ; of the efficacy of the 
{quill in particular, for the cure of 


lethortc ' 


this diforder, ſeveral inſtances are 
related in the Commercium litera- 
rium of Norimberg for the years 
1737 and 1739. Cartheuſer thinks, 
that not the aſthma itſelf, but a par- 
ticular effect of it, was removed by 
this medicine. He obſerves, that 
in all aſthmas, the free circulation 
of the blood through the pulmonary 
veſſels, is impeded: and hence, du- 
ring eve aroxyſm, the lungs are 
in - kind n that 
if this edema, becoming habitual, 
remains after the fit is over, it is 
either perpetually oceaſioning freſh 
ones, or gives riſe to a dropſy of 
the breaſt : that acrid medicines, by 
removing the œdema, remove what 
was originally an effect of the aſth- 


ma, And in time a cauſe of its aggra · 
vation, 


AROM ATICS, 


Romatics are ſubſtances of a 
warm pungent taſte, and a 
more or leſs tragrant ſmell. Some 
of the ſpices are purely aromatic, 


as cubebs, pepper, cloves; ſome 
ſubſtances 10 a ſwetwels mite 


with the aromatic matter, as ange- 
lica root, auiſeed, fennel ſeed; 


ſome an aſtringency, as cinnamon; 
ſome a ſtrong mucilage, as caha- 

lignea ; ſome a bitterneſs, as orange 
peel. The aromatic matter itſelf, 
contained in different ſubjects, dif- 


d fers alſo not a little in its pharma- 


ceutic properties. It is extracted 
from all by rectiſied ſpirit of wine; 
0 3 | from 


from ſome in great part, from others 
ſcarcely at all, by water. The aro- 
matic matter of ſome ſubjects, as 
of lemon peel, riſes wholly in diſ- 
tillation both with ſpirit and water; 
that of others, as cinnamon, riſes 
"wholly with water, but ſcarcely at 
all with ſpirit; while that of others, 
a 80, peppers is in part left behind after 
the diſtillation of water itſelf from 
the ſpice. | 


— 


Ttters for the moſt part yield 
their virtue both to watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua; ſome more 
perfectly to one, and others to the 
Other. 
this claſs give over any thing con- 
- fiderable of their taſte in diſtillation, 
either to water or to ſpirit ; their 
- bitterneſs remaining entire, and fre- 
quently improved, in the extracts. 
Buch as are accompanied with fla- 
your, as wormwood, may by this 
proceſs be reduced into ſimple fla- 
r 5 
© - Theſe ſubſtances participate of 
the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 
matics. Their general effects are, 
to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, to warm the 
© habit, attenuate the bile and juices 
in the firſt paſſages, and promote 
the natural evacuations, particu- 
larly of fweat and urine. In weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, loſs of appe- 
kite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 
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port the vis vitæ, 
ſalutary ſecretions, 


None of the ſubſtances of 


i 


- 
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tues of aromatics, they Mm the 
ſtomach, and by degrees whole 
habit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicken 
the circulation. In cold languid 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and a weak 
flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, they ſu 
and, promote the 
Ih. hot bilious 
lethoric habits, in- 


—_— 
"-= 


temperaments, 


flammatory indiſpoſitions, dryneſs 


and ſtrictures of the fibres, they are 


Wich regard to the general vir- generally hurtful, 
B1TTERS. 
Gentian root, Loeſſer centaury, 
Hops, Carduus, &c. 


orders, proceeding from a laxity 
of the folids, or cold fluggiſh in- 
diſpoſition of the juices, theſe 
kinds of medicines do good ſervice, 
Where the fibres are already too 
tenſe and rigid, where there' 1s any 
immoderate heat or inflammation, 
bitters very ſenſibly increaſe the 
diſtemper ; and if their uſe is con- 
tinued, communicate it to the kid- 
neys: hence the urine becomes 
high coloured, ſmall in quantity, 


and at length ſuppreſſed; a dropſy 


ſoon ſucceeding. - If .the kidneys 
were before ſo lax, as to remain 
now uninjured, yet the other viſ- 
cera become gradually more and 
more rigid, and a tabes 1s at length 
brought on. | 
Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy inſects, 
and prevent putrefaction. Hence 
they are recommended as anthel- 
mintic ; and externally as antiſey- 
tics. : 


_ EMETICs and CATHARTICS, 


Hellebore, 
Jalap, 


i pecacoanha, 


Nen 


Colocynth, 
Scammony, 
Gamboge, &c. 


$ HES E ſubſtances conſiſt of ſides; and a gummy faline one, 


a refinous part, in. which 


f or emetic quality fe. 


which acts chiefly, as a diuretic, 
The firit is extracted or diſſolved by 
Wo vinous 
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vinous ſpirits; the latter by water. 
Nothipg ariſes in diſtillation from 
either? 2 

The acrid reſins, exhibited by 


themſelves, tenaciouſly adhere to 


the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
ſtimulating power irritate and in- 
flame them, and thus produce ſun- 
dry violent diſorders. Hoffman re- 
lates, that he has ſometimes obſerved 
convulfions, and a paralyſis of both 
ſides, from their uſe. 

Theſe inconveniencies may be 
avoided, by previouſly triturat- 
ing them with ſubſtances capable 
ng dividing their tenacious texture, 
and preventing their adhefion ; by 


this means, they become mild and 


ſafe, operate without diſturbance, 
and at the ſame time more effectu- 
ally anſwer the purpoſes intended 
by them. 

Some have endeavoured to cor- 
re& the ill quality of the reſinous 
purgatives, by the addition of acids 
and aromatic oils, Acids weaken 
their power, but have no other 
effect than what a diminution of 
rhe doſe would equally anſwer. 
The pungent eſſential oils may ſerve 
to warm the ſtomach, make the me- 
dicine fit eafier, and thus prevent 
the nauſea, which ſometimes hap- 
pens; but as ſoon as the reſin be- 
gins to exert itſelf in the inteſtines, 
theſe oils, inſtead of correcting, in- 
creaſe its virulence ; being them- 
ſelves apt to occaſion the incon- 


vemencies which they are here in- 


tended to prevent, at irritation and 
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fect; as they diſpoſe the reſin to ſo- 
lution, and promote its operation, 


cathartic, They operate more vio- 


71 
inflammation of the bowels. Alka- 
line ſalts or ſoaps have a better ef- 


The medicines, of this claſs ſeem 
to a& by liquefying the jmices, and 
ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. If the irritation is 
ſtrong and ſudden, their action is 
quick and upwards : if flower, 
downwards. Cathartics given in a 
liquid form, or in very ſenſible 
habits, often prove emetic; and 
emetics, where mucus abounds, 


lently in robuſt” conſtitutions than 
in thoſe of a contrary temperament ; 
the veſſels being in the former more 
tenſe and right and conſequently 
leſs capable of bearing an equal de- 
gree of irritation. Fare ers 
The action of theſe medicines is 
extended beyond the prime viz : 
This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe which always 
accompanies their operation; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children being purged by the milk, 
if the nurſe has taken a carthartic, ' 
Some of them, particularly hel- 
lebore, are ſaid to purge, if only 
applied externally in iſſues. Pur 
tives, even of the more power*- | 
Pal kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall 
doſes, in conjunction with the 
milder aperients, may be intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as to prove 
natable deobſtruents, diureties, and 
diaphoreties, without acting ſenſibly 
by ſtool. 


The foregoing obſervations are inſerted, not with any view 
to a method of ſimples, but to give a general idea of the virtues 
of ſuch medicinal ſubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which 
make the objects of the reſpective articles. I fhall dwell no longer 
on general reflections, but proceed to an account of each of the 


imples ſepartely. 


_ ABIETIS7; eee capt . maris 0 . vel eee folis 
fe F908 dorſum ſpectante Tourn. The 
4 | 


Abietis conis 


* 


rſum ſpectantibus five 


* w 
27 


lilver 
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tops, and cones. 
85 Th ſe 
frequent in the northern climates. 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in 
Jome parts of England, and the 
{cond on the bills of Scotland. 
From theſe trees, in different parts 
of Germany, the Straſburgh tur- 
dentine is extracted, of which here- 
. a the fruit 
or cones, gathered about the end 
of autumn, abound with reſinous 
matter, and yield, in diſtillation 
With water, an eſſential oil, not 
greatly different from that obtain- 
ed by the ſame means from tur- 
pentine.—The wood and tops of 
the fir trees, on account of their re- 
finous juice, are ſometimes employ- 
ed in decoctions and diet drinks, 
omoting urine and ſweat, 
purifying the blood and juices, 
and . cleanſing and healing internal 
ulcerations, particularly thoſe of 
the urinary paſſages. See the arti- 

cle TEREBINTHINA. 


—ABROTANI MARIS la: 
Abrotani maris \angufſtifolii majoris 
C. B. Southernwood ; the leaves 
[ZE] 

Tbis is a ſhrubby plant, cloth- 
ed with very finely divided leaves, 
of a greyiſh green colour: the 
flowers, which are very ſmall and 
yellowiſh, hang downwards, ſeve- 
ral together, 3 the middle of 
the branches to the top. It is a 
native of the warmer countries ; 
in this it is cultivated in gardens : 
the leaves fall off every winter: 
the roots and ſtalks abide many 
8 

Southernwood has a ſtrong, not 
very diſagreeable ſmell; and a nau- 
 Ffeous, pungent, bitter taſte ; which 
is totally extracted by rectified ſpi- 
it, leſs perfectly by watery liquors. 
It is recommended as an atithet- 


 Gilver and the red fir ; their wood, 


nüntic; | and in cold leucophleg-. 
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tergent, aperient, 'and fudorific, 
The preſent practice has almoſt 
entirely confined its uſe to external 
The leaves are fre. 
quently employed in diſcutient and 
antiſeptic fomentations ; and have 
been recommended alſo in lotions 
and unguents for cutaneous erup- 
tions, and the falling off of the 
hair. N 


ABROTANI FEM INE folia: 
Abrotani famine foliis teretibus C. 
4 Lavender- cotton; the leaves 
L Tus plant is all over white and 
hoary : the leaves are compoſed 
of ſmall knobs ſet in rows along a 
middle rib; the flowers ſtand up- 
right on the tops of the ſtalks, It 
is raiſed in gardens, flowers in June 
and July, and holds its leaves all 
the winter. 

The abrotanum femina is ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs the ſame virtues 


with the as; but in a leſs degree. 


For external I the medi- 


cal difference betwixt them is not 
very great: hence in fomenta- 
tions (which it the principal in- 
tention they are uſually applied 
to) the London College allows ei- 
ther to be taken inſtead of the 
other. The abrotanum femina is 
recommended by ſome in hyſteric 
and other female complaints: it 
has been cuſtomary among the 
common people to uſe a decoction 
of it in milk againſt worms. 


ABSINTHI! VULGARIS fo- 


lia: Abſinthit vulgaris majoris 7. B. 


Common wormwood; the leaves 
1 
The leaves of this ſort of worm- 
wood are divided © into roundiſh 
ſegments, of a dull | wa colour 
above, and whitiſh underneath. It 
grows wild in feyeral parts of Eng- 
land; about London, large quan- 
tities 


tities are cultivated for medicinal 
uſe: it flowers in June and July; 
and aftetrhaving ripened its ſeeds, 
dies down to the ground, except- 
ing a tuft of the lower leaves, which 
generally abides the winter. | 

' Wormwood is a; ſtrong bitter; 
and was - formerly , mpch uſed as 
ſuch, agaipſt weakneſs: of the ſto- 
mach, ang the like, in medicated 
wines and ales. At preſent it is 
rarely employed in theſe inten- 
tions, on account of; the ill reliſh 
and offenſive ſmell with which it 
is accompanied. Theſe it may 
be in part freed from by keeping, 
and totally by long coction, the 
bitter remaining entire. An ex- 
tract made by boiling the leaves in 
a large quantity of water, and eva- 
porating the liquor with a ſtrong 
fire, proves a bitter ſufficiently 
grateful, without any diſguſtful 
flavour.— An oil diſtilled from this 
plant [L. E.] and an extract [E.] 
are kept in the ſhops. 


"ABSINTHII MARITIMI 
ſummitates : Abſfinthii marini albi 
Gerard, Sea wormwood, common- 
ly, but falſely, 1 Roman worm- 
wood; the tops [L. ] | 

The leaves of ſea wormwood 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common, and hoary on the upper 
ſide, as well as the lower; the 
ſtalks alſo are hoary all over. It 
grows wild about our ſalt marſhes, 
and in ſeveral parts about the ſea 
coaſts.— In taſte and ſmell, it is 
weaker and leſs unpleaſant than the 
common wormwood. The virtues 
of both are ſuppoſed to be of the 
ſame kind, and to differ only in de- 
gree. 

The tops enter three of our diſ- 
tilled waters, and give name to a 
conſerve [L.] They are an ingre- 
dient alſo in the common fomenta- 
tion and green oil [L.] . 

ABSINTHII ROM ANI yola : 
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inclining to black; inwardly 
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Abſenthii pontici  tenuifolii incaui C. 
B. Roman 32 ; the leaves 
and tops [Z.] E 4 CO RT 


| This ſpecies ia very different in 


appearance from the two forego- 


ing: it is in all its parts ſmaller 


than either; the leaves are divided 
into fine filaments, and hoary on 
the lower ſide ;. the ftalks, either 
entirely or in part, of a purpliſh 
hue, It is a native of the, warmer 
countries, and at preſent difficult. 
ly procurable in this, though as 
hardy and as eaſily raiſed as any of 
the other ſorts. Sea wormwood 
has long ſupplied its. place in the 
markets, and been in general miſ- 
taken for it. WES 

Roman wormwood is leſs un- 
grateful than either of the others: 
its ſmell is tolerably pleaſant : 
the taſte, though manifeſtly bit- 
ter, ſcarce diſagreeable. It ap- 
pears to be the moſt eligible of 
the three as a ſtomachic; and 1s 
likewiſe recommended by ſome in 
dropſies. 


ACACIA [L. E.]: the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of the unripe fruit of a 
large prickly tree, called by Caſ- 
par Bauhine, Aeacia foliis ſcorpioi- 
dis leguminoſZ2. | | 

This juice is brought to us from 


Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 


up in thin bladders. It is out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, 
of a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh brown ; of a 
firm conſiſtence, but not very dry. 
It ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and 
diſcovers a rough, not difagreeable 
taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 
iſh reliſh. This inſpiſſated juice 
entirely diſſolves in watery liquors ; 
but is ſcarce ſenfibly added on by 
rectified ſpirit. 3 

Acacia is a mild aſtringent me- 
dicine, The Egyptians give it 


in ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 


of a dram, diffolved in any convę- 
vient 
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nient liquor; and repeat this doſe ſubject to this diſtemper, are aig 
"occaſionally; they likewiſe employ to employ, with good fucceſs, 2 

it in collyria for ſtrengthening the mixture of the juices of ſorrel and 
— "eyes, and in gargariſms for quin- of ſcurvygraſs. The only off. 

ſeys. Among us, it is little other- cinal preparation of this plant, i 

wiſe uſed than as an ingredient in an eſſential ſalt from the juice of 

mithridate and theriaca [L. J, and the leaves [E. 

is rarely met with in the ſhops. The roots of ſorrel have a bit. 

What is uſually fold for the Egyp- teriſh auſtere taſte, without any aci. 
tian acacia, is the inſpiſſated juice dity : they are ſaid to BE deobſtru- 
of unripe ſloes: this is harder, ent and diuretic ; and have ſome. 
heavier, of a darker colour, and times, had a place in aperient apo. 
ſomew hat ſharper taſte, than the zems, to which they impart a red. 

true ſort. 25 r 

a The feeds of this plant were 

ACANTHI folia: Acanthi ſati- formerly uſed in diarrhœas and 

vi wel mollis Virgilii C. B. Brank- dyſenteries, but have long been. 

urſine; the leaves. ſtrangers to the - ſhops, and are 

This is a beautiful plant, grow- now juſtly expunged both from the 

Ing naturally in Italy, and other London and Edinburgh pharma- 

warm climates: from its leaves, copceias : they have no remark- 
the ancients took the patterns of able ſmell, and ſcarcely any taſte. 
their foliage works. All the parts | hang 

of it have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, and ACETOSELLA [E.] vide Lu- 

abound with a mucilaginous juice: jura. 

its virtues do not ſeem to differ 5 

from thoſe of althæa and other mu- ACETUM [L. E.] Vinegar: 


cilaginous plants. an acid produced from fermented 
| vinous liquors by a ſecond fermen- 
+ ACETOSZE wulgaris, five oxa- tation. Yee page 6. 


tidis, folia & radix: Acetoſe arven= Wine ' vinegar is conſiderably 
„, C. B. Oæalidis vulgaris folio purer than that prepared from malt 
Longo J. B. Common ſorrel; the liquors; the latter, however acid 
roots and leaves [Z.] and fine, contains a large portion 
Sorrel grows wild in fields and of a viſcous mucilaginous ſub- 
meadows throughout England. ſtance ; as is evident from the 
The leaves have a reſtringent acid ropyneſs and ſlimyneſs which this 
taſte, without = ſmell or parti- kind of vinegar is very much ſub- 
cular flavour: their medical ef- ject to; the ſtronger and more ſpi- 
fects are, to cool, quench thirſt, rituous the wine, the better and 
and promote the urinary diſcharge: ſtronger vinegar it yields. The 
a decoction of them in whey af- French vinegars are ſaid by Geof- 
'« fords an uſeful and agreeable drink froy to ſaturate above one-thirty- 
in febrile or inflammatory difor- fifth their weight of fixt alkaline 
ders: and is recommended by falt, and ſome of them no leſs 
Boerhaave to be uſed in the ſpring than one-twelfth:; the beſt of the 
as one of the moſt efficacious ape- German vinegars little more than 
rients and detergents, Some kinds one-fortieth. Trane 
of ſcurvies have yielded to the © Vinegar is a medicine of excel- 
continued uſe of this medicine: lent uſe in all kinds of inflamma- 
the Greenlanders, who are very tory and putrid diforders, either: 
8 3 internal 


48 | br > on vitro cam 


K 
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impregnated with a fermented ve- 


. | internal or external : in ardent 
10 bilious fevers, peſtilential, 8 and 
J other malignant diſtempers, it is 
1 recommended by Boerhaave as one 
if of the moſt certain ſudorifics, ſee 

the ſection of acids, page 61.) 
. Weakneſs, fainting, vomiting, 


hyſterical, and hypochondriacal, 
complaints, have been frequently 
relieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth and noſe, or received into 
. the ſtomach. KLE 45 


40K Us, vide CaLamus 
 AROMAFJCUS. | 
af 2 
ADIANTHI VERI / capilli 
Veneris folia: Adianthi folio cori- 
andri C. B. True maidenhair ; 
the leaves. | 5 
This is a low evergreen herb, 
and one of thoſe which, from the 
ſlenderneſs of their ſtalk, are call- 
ed capillary, It is a native of 
Italy, and the ſouthern parts of 
France; from whence the leaves 
are ſometimes brought to us. 


very weak, ſmell; and a mucila- 
ginous ſomewhat roughiſh taſte, 
which they readily impart to boil- 
ing water. : © 1 
Maidenhair has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in diſorders of the breaſt, 
proceeding from a thinneſs and 
acrimony of the juices; and like- 
wiſe for opening obſtructions of 


expectoration of tough phlegm. 
But modern practice pays little re- 
gard tg it; nor is it often to be met 
with 4 the ſhops; the TRIcho- 


which is of the ſame quality, gene- 
rally ſupplying its place. 
AERUGO [L. E.] Verdegris. 
This is a preparation of copper, 
made. chiefly 


wich grape ſtalks that have been 


Theſe have an agreeable, but 


hitherto appeared. 


the viſcera, and promoting the 


Manes, or Engliſh maidenhair, 
powder, or ſet on fire. 


at Montpellier in 
France, by ſtratifying copper plates 


1 


Vi, 
1 


getable acid: in a few days, the 


plates are found covered with a 
pale green downy matter, which 


is ſcraped off from the cop 
and the proceſs again e 1 


Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 


generally mingled. with ſtalks of 


the grape; theſe may be ſeparated, 
in pulverization, by diſcontinuing 
the operation as ſoon as what re- 
mains ſeems to be almoſt entirely 
compoſed of them. | 40 

Verdegris it rarely or never uſed 
internally, Some writers greatly 
extol it as an emetic, and ſay, 
that .a grain or two being taken, 
acts as ſoon as received into the 
ſtomach ; but its uſe. has been too 
often followed by dangerous con- 
ſequences. (See the article Cu- 
PRUM.)—Verdegris applied exter- 
nally, proves a gentle detergent 
and eſcharotic, and ſerves to take 
down fungous fleſh arifing in 
wounds. In theſe intentions, it 


is an ingredient in the mel ægyp- 


tiacum, unguentum baſilicum viride 


LL. ] and balſamum viride [Z.] 


AGALLOCHUM e lignuu 

aloe. Aloes wood. 
There have been different con- 
jectures concerning this wood, but 
no ſatis factory account of it has 
Authors diſ- 
tinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of agallo- 
chum, moſt of which are ſtrangers 
to Europe. That which comes to 
us is in little hard ponderous 
pieces, of a yellowiſh-brown co- 
lour, with ſeveral black or pur- 
pliſh veins. It has a bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte; and a fragrant 
ſmell, eſpecially if reduced to 
Diſtilled 
with water, it affords a very fra- 
grant eſſential oil, but in ſmall 
quantity: digeſted in rectiſied 
ſpirit, it yields an elegant tinc- 
ture, which loſes nothing valuable 
| in 


| 
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In being ersporat eu to the conſilt- firſt is faid: by Boulduc, and the 


ence of an extrat, * 
_ - Agallochum is at preſent of very 
nttle uſe in medicine, and rarel 
to be met with in the ſhops: if it 
could be eaſily procured, at leaſt 
the better ſort of it bids fair to 
be a very uſeful cordial ; Hoffman 
greatly recommends, in this inten- 
tion, the diſtilled oil and ſpirituous 
tincture; and eſteems a mixture of 
this laſt with tincture of ſteel an ex- 
cellent corroborant. 


A GARICUS: Agaricus five 
Fungus laricis C. B. Agaric; a 
fungus growing on old large trees 
[L. E.] | 
This fungus is an irregular 
ſpongy ſubſtance, extremely light, 
and of an uniform ſnowy white- 
neſs (except the cortical part, which 
is uſually taken off before the aga- 
rie is brought into the ſhops). 
cuts freely with a knife, without 
diſcovering any hardneſs or griti- 
niſs, and readily crumbles be- 
twixt -the fingers into a powder. 


It has no remarkable ſmell ; its 


taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh, but on 
chewing for. a little while, proves 
acrid, bitter, and nauſeous. 

Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the pre- 


ent practice has almoſt entirely 


rejected its uſe. It operates ex- 
ceeding ſlowly, inſomuch that ſome 
have denied it to have any purga- 
tive virtue at all. Given in ſub- 
Kance, it almoſt always occaſions 
2 nauſea, not unfrequently vomit- 
ing, and ſometimes exceflive tor- 
mina of the bowels ; theſe effects 


are attributed to its light farinace- 


- ous matter adhering to the coats 
of the inteſtines, and producing a 
-- conſtant irritation. The beſt pre- 
poaration of agaric ſeems to be an 
extract made with water, in which 
fit alkaline ſalt has been diſſolv- 
ed; or with vinegar or wine; the 


ous medicine, which we ſtand in 


all the compoſitions- which it for. 


in England; and is ſaid to have 


It 


two latter by Neumann, to prove 
effectual and ſafe purgatives. Ne. 
vertheleſs this is at beſt a precati. 


no manner of need of; hence the 
college have juſtly rejected it from 


merly had a place in, except the 
mithridate and theriaca* CL] 


AGARICUS pedis equini facie 
Tourn., Female agarie, or agaric 
of the oak, called, from - its bein 
very eaſily inflammable, touchwood, 
or ſpunk. (OS IM. I 

This fungus is frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, 


been ſometimes brought into the 
ſhops mixt with the true agaric of 
the larch : from this it is eafily di- 
ſtinguiſnable by its greater weight, 
duſky colour, wel, mucilaginous 
taſte, void of bitterneſs. The 
medullary part of this fungus, beat - 
en ſoft, and applied externally, 
has been of late greatly celebrated 
as a ſtyptic, and ſaid to reſtrain 


not only venal but arterial hzmor- 
rhages, without the uſe of hga- 


tures. It does not appear how- 


ever to have any real ſtyptic power, 


or to act any otherwife than dry 


lint, ſponge, or other ſoft fungous 
applications. 


AGERATI alia et flores : Age- 
rati foliis ſerratis C. B. Ptarmice 
luteæ ſuaweolentis Tourn, Maud- 
lin; the leaves and flowers. 

This is a ſlender plant, clothed 
all over with narrow ſerrated leaves. 
It is a native of Italy, and other 
warm countries; with us, it is 
raiſed in gardens, and flowers in 
July and Auguſt, | 
- Maudlin has a light agreeable 
ſmell ; and a roughith, ſomewhat 


warm and bitteriſh taſte. Theſe 


qualities point out its uſe as a mild 
| : | corro- 
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corroborant ;. but it has long been 
a {ſtranger to practice; and now 


omitted both by the London. and 


Edinburgh. colleges. 5 


AGNI CASTI-femer: Agni. fo- 
lio non ſerrato J. B. The chaſte: 
tree; its ſeedws. 6 28 

This is a 8 or rather 
ſhrub, growin taneouſly in 
Italy, 8, e with us in 
gardens. Its fruit, which is about 
the ſize of a pepper corn, contains 
four longiſn ſeeds, which are ſaid 
to be of an aromatic ſmell, and 
an acrid bitteriſh; taſte, but which 
are found on examination to be 
almoſt inodorous and inſipid. Theſe 
ſeeds have been celebrated as anta- 
phrodiſiacs; but experience does 
not warrant their having any ſuch 
' virtues. . is N 


AGRIMONLE yplin e Eupato- 
rii veterum ſew agrimoniæ C. B. 
Agrimony; the leaves [E.] 

This is a common plant in hedges, 
and the borders of fields. The leaves 
have an herbaceous, ſomewhat acrid, 
roughiſh taſte, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour. Agrimony is ſaid 
to be aperient, detergent, and to 
ſtrengthen the tone of the viſcera: 
hence it is recommended in ſcorbu- 
tie diſorders, in debility and laxity 
of the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an uſeful diet- 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not un- 
grateful to the palate or ſtomach. 


ALCANN A, vide Auen un Fi 
ALCEA® folia » Alceæ wulgaris 


majoris C. . Matkoe werbenacæ Ger. 
Vervain mallow; the leaves. 
This 1s eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from the common and marſhmal- 
low, by its leaves being jagged or 
cut in about the edges. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers greateſt part 
| 
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of the ſummer. Alen agrees in 


quality wick the ALTHEA and 


MALVA- VULGARIS ; but appears to 
be leſs mucilaginous than either- 


ALCHIMILLA foka : Albi 
mille vulgaris C. B. Ladies mantle 3: 
wo [E.] 142 11 1 
This grows wild in many parts 
of England, but is rarely 2 with 
about London: the leaves ſeem as 
if plaited or folded together, ſo as 
to have given occaſion tothe Engliſh 
name of the plant. The leaves of 
alchimilla diſcover. to the taſte a 
moderate aſtringency, and were for- 
merly much cemed in ſome ſe- 
mn weakneſſes, and in fluxes of 
the belly. They are now ra 
made — of; hh both 2 
leaves and roots might doubtleſs be 
of ſervice in cafes where mild aſtrin· 


gents are required. 


ALCIS UNGULA : Elks hoof. 
The elk is a large animal of the 
ſtag kind, met with in Muſcovy, 
and other cold countries. The 
hoof of one of the hinder feet has 
been celebrated againſt” epilepſies, 
from a ridiculous opinion, that the 
elk is himſelf ſubject to diſorders of 
N and prevents or removes 


them by ſcratching his ear with his 
hof. wy | 


ALKEKENGI „ halicacabs 
Fruttus e Solani wveficarii C. B. Win- 
ter cherry: the fruit [E, ] 


This is a low, branched ſhrub, bY 


bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade; with white flowers, which 
ſtand ſingle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a mem 
branous cover, Which at lege 
burſts and diſcovers a fruit of a 
fine red colour, about the ſize of a 
common cherry. The fruit ripens 
in October, and continues fre- 
quently to the middle of Decem- 
ber. This plant grows wild in 

ſome 


1 > Aa 
: : * 


Ny 


&c..the beauty and lateneſs of its 
fruit has gained it a place in our 
gardens, 3 DE 0. £23403: * Ts Tas 

Winter cherries are ſaid by moſt 
writers to be extremely bitter: but, 


as Haller juſtly obſerves, the cher- 
ry itſelf, if carefully freed from the 


cover (which is very bitter and 


_ pungent) has merely a ſubacid taſte. 

They ſtand highly recommended as 
detergent, aperient, diuretic, - and 
gravel: four, five, or 


for expelling 
more of the cherries are directed 


for a doſe, or an ounce of the ex- 


preſſed juice. Mr. Ray tells us of 
a gouty perſon who was cured and 
kept free from returns of his diſor- 
der, by taking eight of theſe cher- 


ries at each change of the moon; 


theſe occafioned a copious diſcharge 
of extremely fœtid urine. 


+ ALLIARLE bus: Heſperidis 
ellium redolentis Tourn, dauce a- 
or jack by the hedge; the 


lane, -or 
n 
This is common in hedges and 
ſhady | waſte, places, flowering in 
May and June. The leaves have 
a bitteriſh acid taſte, and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a ſtrong 
{mell, approaching to that of gar- 
lick. They are recommended in- 
ternally as ſudorifics and deobſtru- 
ents, ſomewhat of the nature' of 
garlick, but much milder; and ex- 
. ternally as antiſeptics in gangrenes 
and cancerous ulcers. Hildanus 
uſed to gather: the herb for theſe 
laſt purpoſes in the ſpring, and ex- 
* poſe it for a day to the action of a 
dry air in a ſhady place; being then 
committed to the preſs, it yielded a 
Juice poſſeſſing the ſmell and taſte of 
the alliaria: this, he informs us, 
with a little oil on the ſurface, 
keeps in perfection for years; where - 


- 
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1 Firtus in keeping. 
ALLIUM: radix Allis ſatii 
C. B. Garlick; the roots [L. E.] 

Theſe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundiſh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom: each root is compoſed of 
a number of leſſer bulbs, called 
cloves of garlick, incloſed in one 
common membranous coat, and 
eaſily ſeparable from one another. 
All the parts of this plant, but 
more eſpecially the roots, have a 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell, and an a- 
erimonious almoſt cauſtic taſte, 
The root applied to the ſkin in- 
flames, and often exulcerates the 
part. Its ſmell is extremely pene-' 
trating and diffuſive; when the 
root is applied to the feet, its ſcent 
is ſoon diſcoverable in the breath; 
and when taken internally, its 
ſmell is communicated to the urine, 
or the matter of an iſſue, and 
perſpires through the pores of the 
ſkin, | 7 

This pungent root warms and 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and attenu- 
ates tenacious juices. Hence in 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, it 
proves a powerful expeCtorant, diu- 
retic, and emmenagogue; and if 
the patient is kept warm, ſudorific. 
In humoural aſthmas, and catar- 
rhous diſorders 'of the breaft, in 
ſome ſcurvies, flatulent colics, hy- 
ſterical and other diſeaſes proceed- 


ng from laxity of the ſohds, and 
cold 


ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the 
fluids, it has generally ef- 
fegs: it has likewiſe been found 
ſerviceable in ſome hydropic caſes. 
Sydenham relates, that he has 
known the dropſy cured by the uſe 
of garlick alone; he recommend 
it chiefly as a warm ſtrengthening 
medicine in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe, 


The 
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The libera luſe of garlick is apt 
to occaſion headachs, flatulencies, 
thirſt, febrile heats, inflammatory 
diſtempers, and ſometimes diſcharges 
of blood from the hæmorrhoidal 
veſſels. In hot bilious conſtitutions, 
where there is already a degree of 
irritation, where the juices are too 
thin and acrimonious, or the viſ- 
cera unſound ; this ſtimulating me- 
| dicine is manifeſtly improper, and 
never fails to aggravate the dif- 
temper. | pu, 
Che moſt: commodious form for 
the taking of garlick, a medicine to 
moſt people not a little unpleaſant, 
is that of a bolus or pill. Infuſions 
in ſpifit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the whole of 
its virtues, are ſo acrimonious, as to 
be unfit for general uſe. A ſyrup 
and oxymel of it are kept in the 


ſhops. : fr 4 
"Garlick de into an unguent 
with oils, &c. and applied exter- 
nally, is faid to reſolve and diſcuſs 
cold tumours, and has been by 
ſome greatly eſteemed in cutaneous 
diſeaſes. It has likewiſe ſometimes 
been employed as a repellent : Syd- 
enham aſſures us, that among all 
the ſubſtances which occaſion a de- 
rivation or revulſion from the head, 
none operate more powerfully than 
5 01 applied to the ſoles of the 
et: hence he was led to make 
uſe of it in the confluent ſmall 
pox; about the eighth day after 
the face began to ſwell; the root 
cut in pieces, and tied in a linen 
cloth, was applied to the. ſoles, and 
renewed once a day till all danger 
was over, | . 


ALNI VULGARIS: folia Y 


cortex: Alu rotundifoliæ glutingſæ 
viridis C. B. The leaves and bark 


of the alder tree. Theſe have a bit- 


ter ſtyptic diſagreeable taſte, The 
bark is recommended by ſome in 
intermittent fevers; and a decoction 


Dei, 


its bark [E.] „ 
This tree is common in moiſt 
woods in divers parts of England. 


The internal bark of the trunk ö 


or root of the tree, given to the 
quantity of a dram, purges vio- 
lently, occaſioning gripes, nauſeæ, 
and vomiting. Theſe may be in 
good meaſure prevented by the ad- 
dition of aromatics.; but as we have 
plenty of ſafer and leſs precarious 
urgatives, practitioners have de- 
ſervedly rejected. this. ; 


ALOE. Aloe is the. inſpiſſated 
Juice of certain plants ef the ſame 
name. The ancients diſtinguiſhed 
two forts of aloes; the one was pure 
and of a yellowiſh colour, inclining 
to a red, reſembling the colour of a 
liver, and thence named hepatic; 
the other was full oſ impurities, and 
hence ſuppoſed to be only the droſs 
of the better kind. At preſent, 
various ſorts are met with in the 
ſhops; which are diſtinguiſhed either 
from” the places; from-the ſpecies 
of the plants, or from ſomè differs 
ences in the juices "themſelves. 
Theſe may be all ranged in three 
claſſes; MA gie 1154 im 
(1) Arot Socoroaixx IL. E.] 
Socotorine aloes, brought from 
the iſland Socotora in the Indian 
ocean, wrapt in fins; it is ob- 
tained from the aloe  Succotorins 
anguſtifolia ſpinoſa, fore uren 
. --h & Clausen. Thif Ore * 
the pureſt of the three: it is of a 
loſſy ſurface, clear, and in ſome 
egree pellucid; in the lump, of 
a yellowiſh red colour, with a pur- 
ple caſt; when reduced to powder, 
of a bright golden colour. It is 
- hard 
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hard and friable in the winter, 
ſomewhat pliable in ſummer, an 

grows ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but inſufficient. 
to prevent its being diſagreeable; 
the ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 
and ſomewhat reſembles that of 
myrrh. 


(2) Aro nEgrATIcA LE. ] He- 
patic, Barbadoes, or common aloes; 
the Juice of the Aloe C. B. aloe vera 
vulguris Munting.— Hepatic aloes is 
not ſo clear and bright as the fore - 


* 


going ſort: 5 it 18 a ſo of A darker — 


colour, more compact texture, and 
for the moſt part drier. Its ſmell 
is much ſtronger and more diſagree- 
able: the taſte intenſely bitter and 
nauſeous, with little or nothing of 
the fine aromatic flavour of the So- 
cotorine.— The beſt hepatic aloes 
comes from Barbadoes in lar 
gourd ſhells ; an inferior ſort of it 
(which is generally ſoft and clam- 
my) is brought over in caſæs. 


(3) Aro CABALLINA. Fetid, 
caballine, or horſe aloes; the pro- 
duce of the aloe Guincenſis caballina 
vulgari fimilis ſed tota maculata 
Commelin.— This ſort is eafily di- 
ſtinguiſned from both the foregoing, 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell; although, 
in other reſpects, it agrees pretty 
much with the hepatic, and 1s not 
unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. Some- 
times the caballine aloes 1s prepared 
ſo pure and bright, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhable by the eye even from 
torine; but its offenſive 
ſmell, which it cannot be diveſted 
of, readily betrays it. | 


All the forts of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
{pirit dilated with half its weight 
of water; the impuritigs only be- 
ing left. They difſolve alſo by the 
aſſiſtance of heat in water alone; 


o 
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but as the liquor grows cold, the 
reſinous part fubſides, the gummy 
remaining united with the water, 
The hepatic aloes is found to con- 
tain more reſin, and leſs gum than 
the Socotorine, and this than the 
caballine. The reſins of all the 
ſorts, purified, by ſpirit of wine, 
have little ſmell; that obtained 
from the Socotorine has ſcarce any 
perceptible taſle; that of the he- 
patic, a flight bitteriſh reliſh, and 
the reſin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloetic flavour. The 
ummy extracts of all the ſorts are 
leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
aloes: the extract of Socotorine 
aloes has very little ſmell, and is 
in taſke not unpleaſant ; that of the 
hepatic has a ſomewhat ſtronger 
ſmell, but is rather more agreeable 
in taſte than the extract of the So. 
cotorine : the gum of the cabal- 
line retains a conſiderable ſhare of 
the peculiar rank ſmell of this fort 
of aloes, but its taſte is not much 
more unpleaſant than that of the ex- 
tracts made from the two other ſorts. 
Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic 
bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe 
as to purge effectually, it often oc- 
cations an irritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood. 
Small doſes of it frequently re- 
peated, not only cleanſe the primz 
vize, but likewiſe attenuate and 
diſſolve viſcid juices in the remoter 
parts, warm the habit, quicken 
the circulation, and promote the 
uterine and hæmorrhoidal fluxes. 
This medicine is particularly ſer- 
viceable to perſons of a phlegmatic 
temperament and ſedentary lite, 
and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
and weakened: in dry bilious ha- 
bits, aloes prove injurious, immo- 
derately Heating the blood, and in- 

flaming the bowels. 3 
The juice is likewiſe, on account 
of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to kill 
worms, 
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worm, either taken internally, or 
applied in plaſters to the umbilical 
region. It is alſo celebrated for re- 


ſtraining external hemorrhages, / 


and cleanſing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. 6 | 
The ancients gave aloes in much 
larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
dram or a dram for gently looſen- 
ing the belly; and three drams 
when intended to have the full ef- 
fect of a cathartic. But modern 


It is ſuppoſed that the vulnerary. 
and balſamic virtues of this juice 
reſide chiefly in the reſin; and 
hence that the hepatic aloes, which 
is moſt reſinous, is moſt ſervice- 
able in external application, 2 

The Edinburgh college directs 
the hepatic aloes in the baſſamum 
traumauicum and tinfura myrrhe et 
aloes, defigned for external uſe ;_ 
and the Socotorine in thoſe prepa- 
rations or compoſitions which are to 
be taken internally, as the tin@rura_ 


practice rarely exceeds a ſcruple, /acra, elixir ſacrum, pulvis hiere 


and limits the greateſt doſe to two 
fcruples. For the common pur- 
poſes of this medicine, ten or twelve 
grains ſuffice: taken in theſe or leſs 
quantities, it acts as a gentle ſtimu- 
lating eccoprotie, capable of re- 
moving, if duly continued, very 
obſtinate obſtructions. | | 

Some are of opinion, that the 
purgative virtue of aloes reſides en- 
tirely in its reſin; but experience 
has.ſhewn, that the pure reſin has 
little or-no purgative quality ; and 
that the gummy part ſeparated 
from the reſinoũs, acts more power- 


1 


fully than crude aloes. f the 


aloes indeed be made to undergo 
long coction in the preparation of 
the gummy extract, its cathartic 
power will be conſiderably leſſen- 
ed, not from the ſeparation of the 
reſin, but from an alteration made 
in the juice itſelf by the heat. The 
ſtrongeſt © vegetable cathartics be- 
come mild by a like treatment, 
without any remarkable ſeparation 
of their parts. | i 

Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 
ſeryed, contains more gummy mat- 
ter than the hepatic ; and hence 1t 
15 likewiſe found to purge more, 
and with greater irritation, The 
firſt ſort, therefore, is moſt proper 
where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
promoting or exciting the menſtrual 


flux; whilſt the latter is better cal- 


culated to act as a common purge. 


picre, pilulæ aloetice, pilulæ Ruf, 
pilulæ ſlomachicæ, pilulæ cocciæ, &c. 

The London college uſes the So- 
cotorine only. In the vinum aloe- 
ticum, linctura ſacra, elixir aloes, 
balſamum traumaticum, pilulæ aro- 
maticæ, and the other pills wherein 
aloes is an ingredient, the Socoto- 
rine kind in ſubſtance is directed. 
In the powder of hjera picra, only 
the pure gummy part of the Soco- 
torine aloes is employed, the ſepa- 
ration of which from the reſinous 
matter is given in a diſtinct proceſs. 


ALSINES folia : Alſfines vulgaris 
Ave morſus gallinæ FJ. B. Chick- 
weed; the leaves E.] BY 

This plant was employed by the 
ancients externally againit eryſipe- 
latous, and other inflammatory dif- 
orders. Later times have given it 
internally in hamoptoes, as a re- 
ſtorative in atrophĩies and conſump- 
tions, and likewiſe as an antiepile g- 


tic. Some recommend for thele 


purpoſes the expreſſed juice, to be 
taken to the quantity of an ounce; 
others the dried leaves, in the doſe 
of a dram; and others, a water diſ- 
tilled from them. But if any real 
benefit is expected from affine, it 
ought to be uſed liberally as food; 
though even then, its effects would 
not perhaps be ſuperior to thoſe of 
more approved culinary herbe. 


ALTHAS 
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compound powder of g 7 
IL. E.] and the oil and plaſter of 
mucilages [L.] though it does not 
appear to communicate any parti- 


tba Dioſcoridis & Plinii C, B. 


Marſh-mallows; the leaves and 


root [L. E.] TR 
This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 


parts of England; though fre- 
quently cultivated for medicinal 
. uſe in gardens, All the parts of it 


have a ſlimy taſte, and abound 
with a ſoft mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
which is readily extracted by water: 


the mucilage of the roots appears 


to be the ſtrongeſt, and hence this 


part is generally made uſe of in 


reference to the others. 
This | 
tues of an emollient medicine; and 
proves ſerviceable in a thin acrimo- 
[Hook ſtate of the juices, and where 
the natural mucus of the inteſtines 
- LC tea ,y » * ; 
is abraded. It is chiefly recom- 
mended in Arp defluxions upon 


the lungs, hoarſeneſs, dyſenteries, 


and likewiſe in nephritic and cal. 
culous complaints; not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that this medicine 
has any peculiar power of diſſolving 
or expelling the calculus; but as, 
by lubricating and relaxing the veſ- 
ſels, it procures a more free and 
eaſy paſſage. Althza root is ſome- 


times employed externally for ſoft- 


ening and maturating hard tumors : 
chewed it is ſaid to give eaſe in 
difficult dentition of children. * 

This root gives name to an offi- 
cinal//yrup[L. E.] and ointment [L] 
and is likewiſe an ingredient in the 
um tragacanth 


cular virtue to the two laſt, its mu- 


| cilaginous matter not being diſſolu - 


ble Rx. 


UALUMEN CZ. E. Alum. 


Alum is a falt artificially pro- 
duced from certain minerals, b 
calciriing and expoſing them to the 


. 


* 
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plant has the general vir- 
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air; after which the alum is elixat. 
ed by means of water. The largeſt 
ma es prepared in England, 

zermany, and Italy. l 

This ſalt is of a white or pale 
red colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, accompanied with a nauſeous 
ſweetiſhneſs. It diſſolves in about 


twelve times its weight of water; 


and concretes again, upon duly 
evaporating the ſolution, into ſe. 
mitranſparent cryſtals, of an octa- 
gonal figure. Expoſed to the fire, 
it eaſily melts, bubbles up in blif. 
ters, emits a copious phlegm, and 
then turns into a light ſpongy white 
maſs, conſiderably more acrid than 
the alum was at firſt ; this urged 
with a ſtronger fire, yields a ſmall 
CY of acid ſpirit, ſimilar to 
that obtained by the fame means 
from vitrio! ; the part which re- 
mains, if the heat has been ſufli- 
ciently intenſe and long continued, 
is an inſipid white earth, readily 
ſoluble in every kind of acid, 
Solutions of alum coagulate milk, 
change the blue colour of veget- 
able juices into a red or purple, and 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid and 
whitiſh. Upon adding fixt alkaline 
ſalts to theſe ſolutions, the earth of 
the alum is precipitated, its acid 
uniting with the alkali into a neu- 
tral ſaline concrete ſimilar to vitri- 
. Eo Ec: 
Alum is a powerful aſtringent: 
it is reckoned particularly ſervice- 
able for reſtraining hæmorrhages, 
and immoderate ſecretions from the 
blood; but leſs proper in inteſtinal 
fluxes. In violent hæmorrhages, 
it may be given in doſes of fifteen 
or twenty grains, and repeated 
every hour or half hour till the 
bleeding abates: in other caſes, 
ſmaller doſes are more adviſeable; 


large ones being apt to nauſeate 


the ſtomach, and occaſion violent 
conſtipations of the bowels. It is 
uſed alſo externally, in aſtringent 
r e eee ee e 
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and repellent. lotions and colly- 

Its officinal reparations are, for 
[L.] and pulvis /lypticus [E.] for 


minoſa, coagulum aluminoſum, and 
alumen uſfum [L. ] which laſt is no 
other than the alum dried by fire, 
or freed from the watery moiſture, 
which, like other ſalts, it always 
retains in its cryſtalline form. By 
this loſs of its water it becomes 


charotic. It is employed alſo as an 
ingredient in the lapis medicamento- 
%%, and the agua vitriolica L.] 


AMARAC Us, vide Ma IORAN A. 


AMB RAGRISEA [E.] 

Ambergris is a bituminous ſub- 
ſtance of a greyiſh or aſh colour, 
intermingled with yellowiſh and 
blackiih ſpecks or veins: it is uſu- 
ally met with in little opake rugged 
maſſes, very light, of a looſe tex- 
ture, friable in a certain degree 
like wax; they break rough and 
uneven, and not unfrequently con- 
tain- pieces of ſhells, bones of fiſhes, 
and other like matters. This con- 


of the ſea, or thrown out upon the 
ſhores; the greateſt quantities are 
met with in the Indian ocean; 
pieces have likewiſe been now and 
then diſcovered in our own and o- 
ther northern ſeas. 


the fingers ; melts in a- ſmall de- 
gree of heat into the appearance of 


almoſt totally volatile.” Warmed a 
little, it emits a peculiar fragrant 
imell ; ſet on fire, it ſmells like 

urning amber. It diſſolves, 
though difficultly, in ſpirit of wine, 
and eſſential oils ; but not in ex- 
preſſed oils or in water. 

Ambergris is in general the moſt 
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internal uſe, the /erum aluminoſum 


external applications, the aqua alu- 


ſharper, ſo as to act as a ſlight eſ- 


crete is found floating on the ſurface 


Pure ambergris ſoftens betwixt 


oil, and in a ſtronger heat proves 


83 
agreeable of the perfumes, and 
rarely accompanied with the incon- 
veniencies which other ſubſtances 
of this claſs frequently occafion. 
It is looked upon as an high cordi-' 
al, and eſteemed of great ſervice in 
all diſorders of the head, and in 
nervous complaints; a ſolution of 
it in a ſpirit diſtilled from roſes, 
ſtands recommended by Hoffman as 
one of the moſt efficacious corrobo- 
rants of the nervous ſyſtem. The 
Orientals entertain an high opi- 
nion of the aphrodiſiac virtues of 
this concrete ; and likewiſe ſuppoſe 
that the frequent uſe of it conduces 


to long life. 


* AMMEOS VERI emen: An- 
mcos odore origani F. B. The ſeeds . 
of the true ammi or biſhopſweed, 
brought from Egypt [E.] 5 
Theſe are ſmall ftriated ſeeds, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell. 
approaching to that of origanum. 
They are recommended as ſtoma- 
chic, carminative, and diuretic; but 


have long been ftrangers to the 


ſhops : their place has been gene- 
rally ſupplied by the ſeeds of a plant 
common 1n our own country, though 
not a native of it, viz. | 


AMMEOS VULGARIS /emer : 
Ammeos vulgaris majoris, latioribus 
foliis, ſemine minus odorato F. B. 
Common biſhopſweed ſeeds [L.] 

The ſeeds of common biſhopſ- 
weed are ſomewhat larger and pa- 
ler coloured than the foregoing : 
their ſmell and taſte is weaker, and » 
without any thing of the origanum 
flavour of the true ammi. They + 
are ranked among the four leſſer 
hot ſeeds, but are ſcarce otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as an ingredient 
in the theriaca. The Edinburgh 
college has drop them, and retain- 
ed only the foregoing ſort. 

G 2 AMMO, 
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I. E, ] Ammoniacum is a concrete 
gummy reſinous juice, brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies, uſually in 
large maſſes, compoſed of little 
lumps or tears, of a milky colour, 
but ſoon changing, upon being ex- 
poſed to the air, of a yellowiſh hue. 
We have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice; the 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or o- 
therampurities, ſhould be picked 
8 ferred Fay intern! uſe; 
the Eind is purified by ſolu- 
tion and colature, and then care- 
fully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be 


artfully managed, the gum will loſe 
'a conſiderable deal of its more vo- 


4 


ble in water and in vinegar, with 
which it aſſumes the appearance of 
milk; but the refinous part, 
amduting to about {one half, ſub- 
fides on ſtanding. | 
Ammoniacum is an uſeful deob- 
ſtruent; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the ab- 
dominal viſeera, and in hyſterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
ofythel menſtraaÞ'/evacuations, It 
is likewiſe ſuppoſed: to deterge the 
pulmonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
ofaſthmas, where the · Iungs are op- 
: preſled*by- viſcid phlegiu; in this 


* 
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a ſcruple may be given every 


In the ſhops is prepared a ſolu- 


fruit, about the ſize of a middling 
grape; containing, under a mem- 


have a light grateful ſmell, and a 


Fart IR 
intention, a ſolution of gum am- 
moniacum in vinegar of ſquills | 
proves a medicine of great efficacy, 
though not a little unpleaſant. * 
long and obſtinate_colics proceed. 
ing from vicid matter lodged in 
the inteſtines, . this gummy-reſin 
has produced happy effects, after 
purges and the common carmina - 
tives had been uſed in vain. Am- 
moniacum is moſt commodiouſl 
taken in the form of pills: about 


night, or oftener. Externally it 
ſoltens and ripens hard tumors: a 
ſolution of it in vinegar ſtands re- 
commended by ſome for reſolving 
even ſcirrhous ſwellings. 


tion of it in pennyroyal water call- 
ed, from its milky colour, lac am- 
moniaci [L. ] It is an ingredient al- 
ſo in the pectoral oxymel and pills, in 
the deob/iruent and gum pills [E.] 
and in ſeveral plafers [L. E.] 


AMOMI VERI enen: Amomi 
racemaſi C. B. The ſeeds of the 
true amomum brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies [L.] | 


The true amomum is a. round 


branous cover, a number of ſmall, 
rough, angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh 
brown colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within: the ſeeds are Jody- 
ed in three diſtin cells; thoſe in 
each cell are joined cloſely together, 
ſo as that the fruit, upon being o- 
pened, appears to contain only three 
ſeeds, Ten or twelve of theſe 
fruits grow together in a cluſter, 
and. adhere, without any pedicle, 
to a woody ſtalk about an inch long: 
each ſingle fruit 1s ſurrounded by 
ſix leaves, in form of a cup; and 
the part of the ſtalk void of frait is 
clothed with leafy ſcales... _ 

The huſks, leaves, and ſtems 


mode- 
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moderately warm aromatic taſte: LAMVYO DAL AMARZ et 


the ſeeds freed from the huſks, are 
in both. reſpects much ſtronger ; 
their ſmell is quick and penetrating, 
their taſte pungent, approaching to 
that of camphor. Notwithſtand- 
ing amomum js an elegant aroma- 
tic, it has long been a ſtranger to 
the ſhops. . 
It is directed as an ingredient in 
the theriaca : the college of Edin- 
burgh has expunged that compoſi- 
tion, and as the true amomum is 
not at preſent to be procured in this 
country, they have dropt its name: 
that of London allows the ſeeds of 
the following plant of our own 


growth to be ſubſtituted to thoſe of 
the oriental aniomum. 


AMOMI VULGARIS emen: 
Siſonis quod amomum officinis noſiris 
C. B. Sii aromatici Tourn. The 
ſeeds of the common amomum, or 
baſtard ſtone parſley [L. E.] 
Theſe are very different in their 
appearance and manner of growth 
from the foregoing: they ſtand in 
form of umbels, and are joined 
two together without any common 
covering: they are ſmall, ſtriated, 
of an oval figure and brown colour. 
Their taſte is warm and aromatic, 
but conſiderably different from that 
ef the amomum verum, and very 
far weaker. Water extracts little 
of their flavour by infuſion, but ele- 
vates the whole in diſtillation; rec- 
tiſied ſpirit extracts the whole, but 
elevates very little: hence the wa- 


tery extract has no taſte or ſmell of 


the ſeeds; whilſt the ſpirituous 
ſſeſſes their flavour in great per- 
fection. It is obſervable that the 
tincture drawn from them with pure 
8 is of a green colour. Theſe 
e 


eds have been recommended as 
carminative, aperient, diaretic and 
emmenagogue; but they are at 


preſent little regarded in prac- 
Lice, 
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DULCES. Sweet and bitter al- 
monds [L. E.] e 
The al mond is a flattiſn kernel, 
of a white colour, covered with a 
thin browniſh ſkin; of a ſoft ſweet 
taſte ; or a diſagreeable bitter one. 
The ſkins of both ſorts are unplea- 
ſant, and covered with an acrid 
powdery ſubſtanet : they are very 
apt to bccome rancid on keeping, 
and to be preyed on by a kind of 
inſect, which eats out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to ap- 
pearance entire. To theſe circum- 
ſtances regard ought to be had in 
the choice of them. 
The fruit which affords theſe 
kernels, is the produce of a tree 
greatly reſembling the peach, 
called by C. B. amygdalus ſativa. 
The eye diſtinguiſhes no difference 
betwixt the trees which produce 
the ſweet and bitter, or betwixt 
the kernels themſelves ; it is ſaid 
that the ſame tree has, ' by a 
difference in culture, afforded . 
both. _ | 
Both ſorts of almonds yield-on 
expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell or any particu- 
lar taſte: this oil ſeparates likewiſe 
upon boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
ſurface : but on triturating the al- 
monds with water, the oil and 
water unite together, by the me- 
diation of the other matter of the 
kernel, and form an unctuous 
milky liquor. 
Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines ; but they 
are reckoned to afford little nouriſh» 
ment, and when eaten in ſubſtance 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
thoroughly comminuted. They 
are ſuppoſed on account of their 
ſoft unctuous quality, to abtund 
acrimonious juices in the prime 
vis; peeled ſweet almonds, eaten 
fix or eight at a time, ſometimes 
G 3 give 


86 
ive preſent relief in 


the heart- 
: Urn. ' 
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Bitter almonds have been found 


poiſonous to dogs, and ſundry o- 


ther animals; and a water diſtilled 


3 from them, when made of a certain 
degree of ſtrength, has had like 


effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten 


- they appear innocent to men, and 
have been not unfrequently uſed as 


- | medicines ; Boerhaave recommends 


them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics 
which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured 
upon in acute diſeaſes. 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities, the ſame. 
The general vistues of theſe oils are, 
to blunt acrimonious humours, and 
to ſoften and relax the ſolids; 
hence their uſe infernally, in tick- 
ling coughs, heat of urine, pains 
and inflammations : and externally 
in tenſion and rigidity of particular 


The milky ſolutions of almonds 
in watery liquors, commonly called 
emulfions, contain the oil of the 
ſubject, and participate in ſome 
degree of the emollient virtue 
thereof ; but have this advantage 
above the pure 011, that they may 
be given in acute or inflammatory 
diſorders, without danger of the Hl 
effects which the oil might ſome- 
times produce; ſince emulſions do 
not turn raneid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind in 
a little time do. 
and reſinous ſubſtances, of them- 
| ſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be ea- 
fly mixed with it into the form of 
an emulſion; and are thus excel- 
lently fitted for medicinal uſe. In 
this form, camphor and the reſinous 
purgatives may be commodiouſly 
taken. The only officinal prepara- 
tions of almonds are the expreſſed 
eil and emulſfion. | 


in two ſhells a kernel of a ſweetihh 


Part II. 
ANACARDIA. Anacardium, 
or Malacca bean. 
This is the fruit of à tree grow. 
ing in Malabar and other parts of 
the Eaſt-Indies.? Tt is of a ſhining 
black colour, of the ſhape of a heart 
flattened, about an inch long, ter. 
minating at one end in an obtuſe 
point, and adhering by the other to 
a wrinkled ſtalk, it contains with. 


taſte: betwixt the ſhells is lodged 
a thick and acrid juice. 

The medicinal virtues of anacar- 
dia have been greatly diſputed ; 
many have attributed to them the 
faculty of comforting the brain and 
nerves, fortifying the memory, 
quickening the intellect: and hence 


a confection made from them has 


been dignified with the title of con- 
Fedtio ſapientum: others think it 
better deſerves the name of con- 
fectio flultorum, and mention in- 
ſtances of its continued uſe having 


rendered people maniacal. But the 


kernel of anacardium is not differ- 


ent in quality from that of almonds, 


Several unctuous 


The ill effects attributed to this 
fruit belong only to the juice con- 
tained betwixt the kernels, whoſe 
acrimony is ſo great, that it is ſaid 
to be employed by the Indians as 
a cauſtic, This juice is recom- 
mended externally for tetters, frec- 
kles, and other cutaneous deformi- 
ties ; which it removes only by ex- 
ulcerating or excoriating the part, 
ſothat a newſkin comes underneath, 


' ANAGALLIDIS folia: Anagalli- 


dis pheniceo fore C. B. et Anagallidis 
ore cerulco C. B. Common, male 
and female pimpernel; the leaves. 

Pimpernel is a low plant, in ap- 
pearance reſembling chickweed ; but 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its leaves 
being ſpotted underneath, and join- 
ed immediately to the ſtalk. The 
male and female pimpernels differ 


no otherwiſe than in the colpur of 


their 


* 
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their flowers; they are both found 
wild in the fields, but the male or 
red - flowered ſort is molt common. 
Both the pimpernels have an 
herbaceous, roughiſh taſte, with 
little or no ſmell. 
dinary virtues have been attributed 
to them. Geoffroy eſteems them 
cephalic, ſudorific, vulnerary, an- 
timaniacal, antiepileptic, and alex- 
eterial. Tragus, Caſpar Hoffman, 
Michaeli, and others, are alſo very 
liberal in their praiſes; one of theſe 
entlemen declares, that he has 
Wok numerous inſtances of the 
fingular efficacy of a decoction and 
tincture of pimpernel, in maniacal 
and melancholic deliria. But later 
practitioners have not been ſo 1 4 
y as to meet with the like ſucceſs. 
Sports isnot unfrequently taken 
as, food ; it makes no unpleaſant 
falad ; and in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, is a common pot-herb. 
A ſpirituous tincture of it contains 
nothing valuable: the only prepa- 
ration that promiſes any utility, is 
an extract made with water; or the 


expreſſed juice depurated and in- 
ſpiſlated. 


 ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, 


vide BECABUNGA. 


ANCHUSZ radix : Bugloſſi ra- 
dice rubra Touru. Alkanet root [E.] 

Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
much reſembling the vipers bugloſs: 
its chief difference from the com- 
mon bugloſſes confiſts in the colour 
of its roots; the cortical part of 
which is of a duſky red, and im- 
parts an elegant deep red to oils, 
wax, and all unctuous ſubſtances, 
but not to watery liquors. This 
plant is a native of the warmer 
parts of Europe : it is ſometimes 
cultivated in our gardens ; but the 
greateſt quantities are raiſed in 
Germany and France, particularly 
about Montpelier, from whence 
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'to us. 


Many extraor- 


fſative 


ls 
the dried roots are uſually imported 
The alkanet root produced 
in England is much inferior in 
colour to that brought from abroad 
the Engliſh being only lightly red- 
diſh, the others of a deep purpliſh 
red: this has induced ſome to ſuſ- 
pect that the foreign roots owe part 
of their colour to art, but we think 
without ſufficient foundation. 
Alkanet root has little or no 
ſmell: when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, by when 
dried ſcarce any. As to its virtues 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for colour- 
ing oils, unguents, and plaſters, 
As the colour 1s confined to the cor- 
tical part, the ſmall roots are beſt, 
theſe having proportionably more 
bark than the large. 


CANETHI inen 1 Anerhi hortew- 


fs C. B. Dill ſeed [ L. E.] 


Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well for 
culinary as medical uſe. The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 


ſhape nearly oval, convex on one 


fide, flat the on other. Their taſte 
1s moderately warm and pungent; 
their ſmell aromatic, but not of 
the moſt agreeable Kind. Theſe 
ſeeds are recommended as a car- 
minative, in flatulent colics pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe or a 
viſcidity of the juices. The moſt 
efficacious preparations of them are, 
the diſtilled oil, and a tincture or 
extract made with rectifſied ſpirit, 
The oil and ſimple water diſtilled 
from them are kept in the ſhops [L. ] 


ANGELIC radix, folia, ſemen 


Angelice ſative C. B. imperatoriæ 
ouru, Garden angelica 
the roots, leaves, and ſeeds [L. E. 
This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the northern climates : for the uſe. 
of the ſhops, it is cultivated If 
ES gardens, - 
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gardens, in the different parts of 


Europe. Bohemia and Spain are 


ſaid to produce the beſt. The Lon- 


don college direct the roots brought 


from Spain to be alone made uſe of. 


Angelica roots are apt to grow 


-mouldy, and be preyed upon by in- 
Teas, unleſs thoroughly dried, kept 
in a dry place, and frequently aired. 


We apprehend that the roots which 
are. fu 


bje& to this inconvenience 


might be preſerved,” by dipping 
them in boiling ſpirit, or expoſing 
them to its ſteam, after they are 
dried. 


All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
cially the roots, have a fragrant 
aromatic ſmell ; and a pleaſant bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, glowing upon 
the lips and palate for a long time 
after they have been chewed. The 


flavour of the ſeeds and leaves 1s 


not by watery liquors 


ery periſhable, particularly that of 
the latter, which on being barely 
dried, loſe greateſt part of their 
taſte aud ſmell: the roots are more 
tenacious of their flavour, though 
even theſe” loſe part of it upon 
keeping. The freſh root, wounded 
early in the ſpring, yields an odo- 


_ © Tous, yellow juice, which ſlowly 
exſiccated, proves an elegant gum- 


my-reſin, very rich in the virtues 
of the angelica. On drying the 


root, this juice concretes into di- 


ſtinct moleculz, which on cutting 
It longitudinally, appear diſtributed 
in little veins; in this ſtate, they 
are extracted by pure ſpirit, but 


F 


Angelica is one of the moſt ele- 


_ © gantaromatics of European growth, 


though little regarded in the preſent 


practice. The root, which is the 


moſt efficacious part, 1s rarely met 
with in preſcription, and does not 


enter any officinal compoſition. 


The leaves are ingredients in the 
three alexeterial waters [L.]: the 
ſeeds, in the compound aniſeed 
water [L. ] plague water, aqua mi- 
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The ſtalks make an agreeable 
ſweetmeat. 


ANGUILL& HE PAR. The 


liver of the eel. - i 
The liver and gall of the eel are 
extremely acrid. They have been 
held a ſpecific in difficult births; 
and enter the principal compoſitions 
for that intention in foreign phar. 
macopcœias; although it appears, 
that in moſt caſes of this kind, 
acrid irritating medicines are really 
injurious; Boerhaave obſerves, that 
no fiſh has a more acrid gall than 
the eel; and ſays, that with pills 
made of the gall of the eel and 
pike, he has cured pale rickety 
children with ſwelled bellies : the 
gall powerfully promotiug urine, 
= occaſioning the belly to ſub- 
K. | 


ANIME; [E.] a reſin exuding 
from the trunk of a large American 
tree, called by Piſo jetaiba, by the 
Indians coròbaril. ; 

This reſin is of a tranſparent 
amber colour, a light agreeable 
ſmell, and little or no taſte. It diſ- 
ſolves entirely, but not very readily, 
in reCtified ſpirit of wine; the im- 
purities, which are often in large 
quantity, remaining behind, The 
Brazilians are ſaid to employ anime 
in fumigations for pains and aches 
proceeding from a cold cauſe: 
with us, it is rarely, if ever, made 
uſe of for any medicial purpoſes. 


ANIS T gn: Ani anf 4. 
ſSemine ſuamicolente Tourn. Aniſe, the 
ſeed [L. E.] | | 
Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, 
Syria, and other places of the Eaſt. 
It is cultivated in ſome parts of 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raiſed alſo in England: the 
ſeeds brought from Spain, which 
N 35 M4. +. 
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are ſmaller.than the others, are pre- 
* Fa ”= . a 7. * þ * | 
ferred. 


Ani have an aromatic fmell, a moulds. in 
Aniſeeds Na 4 75 


and a pleaſant warm taſte, accom: 


panied with a degree of fweetneſs. 


Water extracts very little of their 


flavour; rectified fpirit the whole. 

Theſe ſeeds are in the number of 
the four greater hot ſeeds : their 
principal uſe is in cold flatulent 
diſorders, where tenacious phlegm 
abounds, and in the gripes to 
which young children are fub- 
Jet, Frederick Hoffman ſtrongly 
Tecommends them in weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, diarrhœas, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
gera in general; and thinks they 
well deſerve the appellation given 
them by Helmont, iatetinorum ſola- 
men. 

The officinal preparations of 
theſe ſeeds are an efential oil [L. E.] 
and a ſpiritous compound "water 
IL. E.] They are ingredients in 
mitbridat? and theriaca ; and the 
eſſential oil in the paregor:c elixir 


[L. 
ANONIS, vide Onon1s. 
ANSERINA, vide AXGEXTINA« 


*ANTIMONIUM IZ. E.] i- 
bium. Antimony. | 
Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
mineral, compoſed of long ſhinin 
ſtreaks like needles, intermingled 
with a darkx-lead coloured ſub- 
ſtance; of no manifeſt taſte or 
ſmell. There are ſeveral mines 
ef it in Germany, Hungary, and 
France: and ſome likewiſe in Eng- 
land, The Engliſh ſeems to be of 
all the others the leaſt proper for 
medicinal uſe, as frequently con- 
taining a portion of lead. The 
ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
wy gn ſorts are generally of the un- 
„fuſible Rony kind, from which the 
- antimony is melted out in veſleis, 
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whoſe bottom is perforated with 
{mall holes, and received in coni- 
| theſe, the tighter 
ore dr matter. @riteato 
the ſurface; whilſt the*more pure 
and ponderous ſubſides to the bot- 
tom: hence the upper broad part 
of the loaves is conſiderably lefs 
pure than the lower. : 
The [goodneſs of antimony is 
Judged of from its weight; from 
the loaves not being [ſpongy or 
blebby ; from the largeneſs of the 


ſtriæ; and from the antimony to- 


tally evaporating in a ſtrong fire. 

Antimony was employed by the 
ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain - 
ing the eyebrows black. Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſned till towards the 
end of the fifteenth century; and 
even at that time it was by many ' 
looked upon as poiſonous. But ex- 
perience has now fully evinced. 
that pure antimony, in its crude 
ſtate, has no noxious quality; that 


ſome of the preparations of it are 


medicines of great efficacy; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetie and cathartic, yet 
even theſe, by a flight alteration 
or addit-on, loſe their virulence, 
and become mild in their opera- - 


tion. 


This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to conſiſt of a 
metal, united with common ſul- 
phur, and ſeparable in its metallic 
form by the ſame means whereby 
other metallic bodies are extracted 
from their ores. | 3 

The pure metal operates, in 4 
very minute doſe, with extreme 
vehemence, as a purgative and 
emetic: when combined with ſul- 
phur, as in the crude mineral, its 
power is reſtrained : diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 


In common with all perfectly me- 


tallic bodies, it becomes an indo- 
x | lens 


Fl 


i 
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ent calx. See the preparations of ſaid to cure the alopecia, and 
=Aantimony in the third part of this ; ow. internally, to promote urine; 
Work. 2 FS2S 3 27 9: but they have been for a long time 
200 75  _ ſtrangers to the ſhops. The honey 

ANTHOR we authitboræ ra- and wax ſhall be treated of under 

diæ : Aconiti ſalutiferi C. B. Aconiti the reſpective heads. 
* foliorum laciniis linearibus, ubique 
_ ejuſdem latitudinis Linnæi. Whole- 
_ ſome wolf's bane ; the roots. | 
* This plant may be diſtinguiſhed 


Kn 


Af II few elegſelini radix : Aji; 
foliis caulinis cuneifermibus Linngi, 
Smallage, the roots [E.] 


it grows wild on the Alps. 
root has been ſuppoſed uſeful 
* | pray porſons, particularly that 
of the thora, (whence its name.) 
Some nevertheleſs look upon this 


from a ſcruple to a dram. 
petency of experiments to fully 


common in hedges, &c. 


from the-poiſonous aconites by its 


leaves being more finely divided, 
and not at all bright or ſhining : 


retended antidote itſelf as unſafe : 

red, Hoffman ſays it is cathartic, 
and has produced dangerous diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, accompa- 
nied with heat, thirſt, and anxiety. 
On the other hand Geoffroy relates, 
that he has never obſerved any 
purgative quality in this root, or 
any ill conſequence from its uſe ; 
that he has frequently exhibited 
it, and always with good ſucceſs, 
againſt worms, and in malignant 
fevers, eſpecially ſuch as were 
occaſioned by viſcidities in the 
ſtomach and inteſt nes; the doſe 
A com- 


determine this point, is as yet 
wanting, the root never having 


come into general practice.] Its 
taſte is acrid and bitter. 


APARINES ſolia: Aparines vul. 


garis C. B. Gooſegraſs, or clivers ; 


the leayes [E.] 

This is a ſlender rough plant, 
It is re- 
commended as an aperient, but 
practice has little regard to it. 


50 of greater efficacy. 
APES. Bees; their bodies, / nm u. 


honey, and wax [Z.] 
Bees, dried and pulverized, are 


The 


This plant is larger than the 
garden apium (parſley), of a darker 
green colour, and of a ſtronger 
and more unpleaſant flavour. The 
roots are in the number of the five 


called opening roots, and have been 


ſometimes preſcribed as an ingre- 
dient in aperient apozems and diet- 
drinks; but are at preſent diſre- 
garded. The ſeeds of the plant 
are moderately aromatic, and were 
formerly uſed as carminatives ; in 
which intention they are, doubt. 
leſs, capable of doing ſervice, 
though the other warm, ſeeds, 


which the ſhops are furniſhed with, 
render theſe unneceſſary ; and ac- 


cordingly the Edinburgh college, 
which retains the roots, has ex- 
punged the ſeeds. 


APIUM HORTENSE, 


PETROSOLINUM. 


AQUILEGLE yolia, flores, ſe- 
men : , Aquilegie fore fimplici Rai 
Syn. Columbines; the leaves, 
flowers, and ſeeds. | tg 

This plant grows wild in woods, 
but 1s not very common. It has 
been looked upon as aperient ; 
and was formerly in great eſteem 
among the common people for 
throwing out the ſmall-pox and 
meaſles. A diſtilled water, medi - 
cated vinegar, and conſerve, were 
prepared from the flowers; but 
they have long given place to me- 


”m 
30% 

0 
Theſe 


vide 


ARANEARUM TELE [ 
Cobwebs. 


F 
od 


Theſe are never met with in 


preſcri tion; but are ſometimes 
applied by the common people to 


ſtop the bleeding of flight wounds: 
this they ſeem to effect by adhering 
to the part, ſo as to cloſe the ori- 
fices of the veſſels, and prevent the 
effuſion of their contents. 


ARESTA BOVIS, vide Ono- 
NIS, | 


ARGENTINZE, potentillz, an- 
ſerime, folia : Pentaphylloidis mino- 
ris ſupint, ſeu procumbentis, folits ala- 
tis argenteis et ſerratis, flore Iuteo 
Mor. Hift. Ox. Silverweed, or wild 
tanſey ; the leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild about 
the ſides of rivulets and other moiſt 
places: it has no ſtalk, the leaves 
lying flat on the ground. The 
writers on the materia medica in 
general look upon argentina as a 
very ſtrong aſtringent; miſled pro- 
bably by its agreement in botanie 
characters with tormentil, which 
is known to be a powerful ſtyptic. 
The ſenſible qualities of argentina 
Py no great virtue of this 

ind ; for to the taſte it diſcovers 
only a ſlight roughiſhneſs, from 
whence it may be preſumed to be 
entitled to a place only among the 
milder corroborants. As the aſ- 
tringency of gormentil is confined 
chiefly to its root, it might be 
thought that the argentina alſo has 
an aſtringent root: the root of this 
plant, however, is found to have 
no other than a pleaſant ſweetiſh 


taſte, like that of parſnips, but not 
ſo ſtrong. 


| —ARGENTUM. Silver LL. E.! 

Abundance of virtues have been 
attributed to crude filver by the 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little founda- 
tion, This metal, taken in its 
crude ſtate, has no effect in the 


3 
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body; combined with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the nĩtrous acid, it proves 
a powerful, though not always a 
ſafe, hydragogue; with a larger, 
a ſtrong cauſtic. The nitrous acid 
is the only one that perfectly diſ- 
ſolves this metal: on adding to 
this ſolution a minute portion of 
marine acid, or ſubſtances contain- 
ing it, the liquor turns milky, and 
the ſilver falls to the bottom in form 
of a white calx: hence we are fur- 
niſhed with a method of diſcover- 


ing marine ſalt in waters, &c. See 


the preparations of ſilver in the 
third part. | 


ARGENTUM VIVUM : Hy- 
drargyrus ; Mercurius, Mercury or 
quickſilver [L. E.] | 

Mercury is an opake ſilver-co- 
loured mineral fluid ; appearing to 
the eye like tin or lead when melt- 
ed: it is heavier than any other 
fluid, and than moſt of the metal- 
lic bodies : it does not congeal in 
the greateſt degree of natural cold 
hitherto known ; - in the fire ir 
proves totally volatile. This mi- 
neral is either met with in its fluid 
form, in the earth; or extracted 
by art from certain ores. There 
are conſiderable mines of it in 
Hungary and Spain; but the 
greateſt quantities come from the 
Eaſt-Indies. 

The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known 
before the fifteenth century. The 
ancients looked upon it as a' cor- 
roſive poiſon, though of itſelf 
perfectly void of acrimony, taſte, 
and ſmell: there are examples of 
its having been lodged for years 
in cavities both of bones and fleſhy 
parts, without its having injured 
or affected them. Taken into the 
body in its crude ſtate, and undi- 
vided, it paſſes through the inte 


' tines unchanged, and has not been 


found to produce any conſiderable 
7 effect. 


- * 


2 
ect. It has indeed been recom- 
mendled in aſthmas and diforders of 
the lungs ; but the virtues attri- 
buted to it in theſe caſes have not 
deen warranted by experience. 
Notwithſtanding the mildneſs 
_ and activity of crude quickſilver 
_ undivided ; when reſolved by fire 
'Intothe'form of fume; or otherwiſe 
divided into very minute particles, 
and prevented from re-uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper ſub- 
fances; or combined with mineral 
acids; it has very powerful effects; 
=#ording the moſt violent poiſons, 
and the moſtexcellentremedies that 
we are acquainted with. | 
The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 
into the habit by external applica- 
tion, ſeem to liquefy all the juices 
of the body, even thoſe in the 
minuteſt and moſt remote veſſels; 
and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their com- 
mon uſe in inveterate chronic diſ- 
orders proceeding from a thickneſs 
and fluggiſhneſs of the humours, 
and obſtinate obſtructions of the 
execretory glands; in ſcrophulous 
; and cutaneous diſeaſes; and in the 
venereal lues. If their power is 
not reſtrained by proper additions 
to certain emunctories, they tend 
chieſly to affect the mouth; and 
after having fuſed the juices in the 
remoter parts, occaſion a plentiful 
evacuation of them from the ſalival 
glands. | 
The falutary effects of mercu- 
rials do not depend on the quan- 
tity of ſenſible evacuation. This 
medicine may be gradually intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as, with- 
out occaſioning any remarkable 
diſcharge, to be productive of very 
happy effects. To anſwer this 
purpoſe, it-ſhould be given in very 
mall doſes; in conjunction with 
fuch ſubſtances as determine its 


4 
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time a very fetid matter, the quan. 


moting the perſpiration. 


tuberous root, 
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action to the kidneys or the pores 
of the ſkin. . By this method inve- 
terate cutaneous and venereal dif. 
tempers have been cured, without 
any other ſenſible excretion than 
a gentle increaſe of perſpiration 
or urine. Where there are ulcers 
in any part, they diſcharge for ſome 


tity of which becomes gradually 
leſs, and atlength the ulcer kindly 
heals. If the mercury ſhould at 
any time, from cold or the like, af- 
fect the mouth (which I have rarely 
found to happen) it may be re- 
ſtrained by omitting a doſe, and by 
warmth or ſuitable medicines pro- 


ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort. 
Three roots of this name are di- 
rected for medicinal uſe: 


(1) ArxisTOLOCHIA LONGA 
LL. E.] Long birthwort. This is a 
: ſometimes about 
the fize of the ſinger, ſometimes 
as thick as a man's arm, and a foot 


in length: it is nearly of an equal 


thiekneſs all over, or a little thicker, 
in the middle than at the ends: the 


outſide is of a browniſh colour; the 


iniide yellowiſh, 


(2) AriSTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA 
[E.] Round birthwort. This has 
ſcarce any other viſible difference 


from the foregoing than its roundiſh 
ſhape, 


(3) ARISTOLOCHIA . TENU1TS 
[L.] Slender birthwort. This is 2 
long and ſlender root, rarely exeeed- 
ing the thicknets of a gooſe quill. 


Theſe roots are the produce of 
Spain, Italy, and the fouthern parts 
of France. Their ſmell is ſomes 
what aromatic ; their taſte warm 
and bitterith. Authors in general 
repreſent them as extremely hot and 
pungent ;_ ſome ſay they are the 

hotteſt 


: 


kurt II. 
Eötteſt of all the atomatic plants; 
but as uſually met with in the 
ops, they have no great pun- 
ee The long and round forts 
on being firſt chewed, ſcarce difſ-. 
cover any taſte, but in a little time 
prove nauſeouſly bitteriſh ; the long 
ſomewhat the leaſt ſo. The other 
ſort inſtantly fills the mouth with-an, 
aromatic bitterneſs, which is not 
ungrateful. Their medical virtues 
are, to heat, ſtimulate, attenuate 
viſcid phlegm, and promote the 
ſtuĩd ſecretions in general; they are 
principally celebrated in ſuppreſ- 
ſions of female evacuations. The 
doſe in ſubſtance- is from a ſcruple 
to two drams. The long ſort is re- 
commended externally for cleanſing 
and drying wounds and ulcers, and 
in cutaneous difeaſes.—The ari/{c- 
lochia tenuis, is an, ingredient in 
theriaca ; and in want of this ſpe- 
cies, the longa is allowed to be ſub- 
ſtituted to it by the London col- 
lege. | | pen Swi, 
"ARMORACTA, vide Rapna- 
NUS RUSTTICANUS, . 2 er 


"ARNICA, vide Dozoxicum. 
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Arſenic ſublimed with one-tenth 
. * a » VO} 1, 4 
its weight of ſulphur, unites there- 
with into a bright yellow maſs, in 
ſome degree tranſparent, the com- 
mon yvellorv arſenic, On doubling 
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tity of ſulphur, the com- 


the g 
— bo more opake and com- 


pact z, of a deep red colour, reſem- 
bling that of cinnabar, but with 
this difference, that it loſes of its 
beauty upon being reduced into 
powder, whilſt that of cinnabar is 
improved by this means: this is the 
common red arſenio. By varying 


the res arſenic, and ſul- 
ublimates may be obtained 


phur, 
of a great variety of ſhades of yel- 
low and red. un le n 

Natural mixtures of arſenie and 
ſulphur reſembling the foregoing 
preparations, are not unfrequently 


met with in the earth. The foſſil 


red arſenic is the /andaracha of the 
Greeks, the reaigar and riſgal of 
the Arabians,, Both the rech and 
yellow, when of a ſmooth uniſorm 
texture, are named ⁊arnichs; and 

when compoſed of ſmall ſcales or 

leaves, auripigmenta, or opimenis : 
the laſt are the only ſubſtances to 


very juſtly gave /andaracha\Gret- 

rum as, a ſynony mon to read arfentcy | 

and aujifppgmentum to the — | 
The. Pure or white arſenic has A 


pęnetrating corroſive taſte; and 


taken into the bodyrproves a molt? 
violent poiſon. Beſides the effects 


Which it, has in common with 


other corroſi ves, it remarkably; at- 
tenyates the coats of the ſtomach, 
occaſions a {welling and ſphacela - 


tion of the holen body, and a 


ſudden putrefaction after death 
particularly, as is ſaid, of the 


gentials in men. Where the quan- 


tity is ſo very ſmall as not to prove 
fatal, 


* 
— * 
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94 
fatal, tremors, palſies, and linger- 
ing hectics ſacceed. The remedies 


recommended againſt this poiſon ferne purpuraſcente C. . 


are, milk and oily liquors imme- 


diately and Hberally dran. 
The red and yellow arſenics, 


both native and factitious, have 
little taſte, and are much leſs vi- 
rulent in their effects than the fore- 
going. Sulphur, which reſtrains 
the power of mercury and the an- 
timonial metal, remarkably abates 
the virulence of this poiſonous mi- 
neral alſo. Such of theſe ſubſtances 
as participate more largely of ſul- 


phur, ſeem to be almoſt innocent: 


the factitious red arſenic, and the 
native orpiments, have been given 
to dogs in conſiderable quan- 
tity, without their being produc- 
tive of any apparent 111 conſe- 
quences 712997 = 


ARTEMISIEZ' folia * Artemiſie 
eris majoris C. B. Mugwort ; 
the leaves [L. E.] 


fields, hedges, and waſte places, 
throughout England; and flowers 
in June. 
what reſembles 


to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe 
of wormwood hanging downwards, 


_ whilſt the flowers of mugwort ſtand 


ere. 


The leaves of this plant have'a 
light aromatic ſmell, and an her- 
baceous bitteriſn taſte. They are 


principally celebrated as uterine 
and antihyſteric: an infuſion of 
them is ſometimes drank, either 
alone or in conjunction with other 
ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſion of the 
menſtrual evacuations. This me- 
dicine is certainly a very mild one, 
and conſiderably leſs hot than moſt 
others to which theſe virtues are 
attributed: in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, mugwort is of common 
ule us a pot- her. 
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OD, in moſt parts of England. 
This plant grows plentifully in 


In appearance it ſome- 
e common worm 
wood: the difference moſt obvious 


Part II. 
ARTHANITA fwe cyclamini; 
radix : Cyelaminis orbiculato folio in. 
Sow. 
bread ; the root [E.] - 
This plant is met with in the 
gardens of the curious. The root 
has, when freſh, an extremely acri. 
monious * taſte, which it al. 
molt entirely loſes on being dried, 
It is recommended as an errhine; 
in cataplaſms for ſcirrhous and 
ſcrophulous tumours ; and inter. 
nally as a cathartic, detergent, and 
aperient : it operates very flowly, 
but with great virulence, inflam- 
ing the fauces and inteſtines ; and 
hence is deſervedly rejected from 
the London diſpenſatory, though 
retained in that of Edinburgh. 


ARI radix > Ari maculati ma- 
- culis nigris C. B. 


. Wake- robin; 
the wee * 

This plant grows wild under 
hedges, and by the fides of banks, 
It ſends 
forth in March, three or four trian- 
gular leaves, which are followed by 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh 
piſtil incloſed in a long ſheath : 


this is ſucceeded -in July, by a 


bunch of reddiſh berries. In ſome | 
plants, the leaves are ſpotted with 


black, in others with white ſpots, 


and in others not ſpotted at all : 


the black ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed 


to be the meſt efficacious, and hence 
is expreſsly directed by the London 


college. 


All the parts of arum, particu- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious taſte if the 
root be but lightly chewed it con- 


tinues to burn and vellicate the 


tongue for ſome hours, occaſion- 
ing at the ſame time a conſiderable 
thirſt : theſe ſymptoms are alle- 
viated by butter, milk, or oily 
liquors. ' Dried and kept for ſome 
time, it loſes much of its acri- 


mony, and becomes at length an 


almo 


almoſt inſipid farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance. 7 

The root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 
medicine of great efficacy in ſome 
cacheftic and chlorotic caſes, in 


by a load of vicid phlegm, and in 
ſuch diſorders in general as Ry 
from a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition 
of the ſolids and lentor of the 
fluids. I have experienced great 
benefit from it in rheumatic pains, 
particularly thoſe of the fixt kind, 
and which were ſeated deep. 
theſe caſes I have given from ten 
grains to a ſcruple of the freſh root 
twice or thrice a day, made into a 
bolus or emulſion with unctuous 
and mucilaginous ſubſtances, which 
cover its pungency, and prevent its 
making any painful impreſſion on 
the tongue. It generally excited 
a ſlight tingling ſenſation through 
the whole: habit, and, when the 
patient was kept warm in bed, pro- 
duced a copious ſweat. rut 
The only officinal preparation, 
in which this root is an ingredient, 
is a compound powaer ; in which 
form, its virtues are very preca- 
rious. Some recommend a tinc- 
ture of it drawn with wine; but 
neither wine, water, nor ſpirit, ex- 
tract it viriues. 74 4 4 334 
Ken. OT # 


FASAFOETIDA. AfafetidaſL.F.)] 
the concrete juice of a large um- 
belliferous plant growing in Perſia. 
This juice exudes (from wounds 


made in the root of the plant) li- 


expoſed to the air, it turns of a 
browiniſh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different degrees of conſiſ- 
tency. ' It is brought to us in large 
irregular maſſes, compoſed of various 
little wing lumps'or grains, which 
are partly of a whitiſh colour, partly 
reddiſh, and partly of a violet hue. 
Thoſe maſſes are accounted the 
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weakneſs of the ſtomach occaſioned. 


In 


quid, and white like milk: on being 


25 


beſt which are clear, of a pale red» 


diſh colour, and variegated with à 


great number of elegant white tears. 
This drug has a ftrong fetid ſmell, - 
ſomewhat like that of garlick; 
and a bitter, acrid, biting taſte, 
It loſes with age of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance to be parti- 
cularly regarded in its exhibition. 


It conſiſts of about one-third part 
of pure reſin,* and two-thirds of 
the former ſo- 


2 matter; 
uble in rectiſied ſpirit, the other 
in water, Proof ſpirit diſſolves al. 
moſt the whole into a turbid li- 
quor; the tincture in rectiſied ſpirit 
is tranſparent. | 

Aſafetida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 
hyſteric and different kinds of ner- 
vous complaints. It is likewiſe of 
confidetable efficacy in flatulent co- 
lics ; and for promoting all the fluid 
ſecretions in either ſex. The an- 
cients attributed to this medicine 
many other virtues,” which are at 
preſent not expected from it. 

This gummy-refin is an ingre- 
dient in the officinal gum pills, 
compound powder of myrrh, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, fetid vo- 


latile ſpirit [L. ] and be 
plaſter 57 722 π⏑ , %. 
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AS ARI foha, nadix : Aſari C. B. 
Aſarabacca: the roots and leaves. 
— The London college dire&s _ 
the leaves ; the Edinburgh both - 
leaves and root. oY 

Aſarum is a very low e 
plant, growing naturally in France, 
Italy, and other warm countries: 
the dried roots have been gene- 
rally brought from the Levant : 
thoſe of our own grow:h being ſup- 
poſed weaker. _ 

Both the roots and leaves have a 
nauſeous, bitter, acrimonious, hot 
taſte ; their ſmell 1s ſtrong and not 
very diſagreeable. Given in ſub- 
; ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 
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they 


| that the extraft obtaived by infpif 


root of. aſarum is. perhsz 


evacuate: powerfully both up+ 
wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſprituous 
menſirua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and.cathartic virtues of the plant: 


{ating thele tinctuxes, acts only by 
vomit, and with: great mildneſs : 
that an, infuſion. in water proves car 
Warte, rarely emeric : that aque- 
ous decothons:.made by long boil- 
ing, and the watery: extract, have 
no. purgative or emetic quality, but 
prove notable. diaphoretics, diure- 
tics, and emmenagogues. 
The principal uſe of this plant 
among us is as a ſternutatory. The 
5 the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er- 
rhines, white . hellebore itſelf not 
| F n | b up the noſe, in 
ent ot. a. grain or two, zt 
 occakigns a. Zarge evacuation of 
ng nan plentiful ſpits 
en 
mi der, and may be uſed, to the 
-quantity..of; three, four, or five 
ans... Geoffroy relates, that after 
Duffng up a doſe of this errhine at 
night, he has frequently obſerved 
the diſcharge from the noſe to con · 
tinue for — days together; and 
that he has known a paralyſis of 
the mouth 7 cured by 
one doſe, He . recommends this 
edicine. in. ſtubborn: diſorders of 
the. Peng, proceeding from viſcid 
nacious matter, in palfies, and in 


foporikic, diſtempers. The leaves 


axe ne in the palvis flere 


ſhops, LL. F.] 
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motes appetite, but affords little 


gus 8 from experience to 


aut aſpergule odoratæ noftratis/L ob, 


plant, growing wild in woods and 


and ſomewhat auſtere, It imparts 


rula is ſuppoſed to attenuate viſcid 


. of 
= 7 . 
. 


tivi C. B. Aſparagus; the root E.] 
This: plant is cultivated in par. 
dens for culinary uſe. The roots 
have a. bitteriſh_mucilaginous taſte, 
inclining,” to. ſweetneſs, the fruit 
has muck the ſame kind. of. taſte; 

e: young ſhoots are more agree. 
- 4: either. Aſparagus * 


nouriſhment. It gives a ſtrong ill 
ſmell to the urine in a little time 
after eating it, and for this reaſon 
chiefly 1s 8 to. be diuretic; 
it is likewiſe eſteemed aperient and 
deobſtruent; the root ĩs one of the 
five called opening roots. Some 
ſuppoſe the ſhoots to be moſt effi- 
cacious ; others the root; and 
others the bark of the root. Stahl 
is of opinion, that none of them 
have any great ſhare of the virtues 
uſually aſcribed to them. Aſpara- 


contribute very little either to the 
exciting of urine when ſuppreſſed, 
or increaſing its diſcharge ; and in 
caſes where aperient medicines ge- 
nerally do ſervice, this has little or 
no effect. 5 Me re 


© ASPERULEA fores : Aſperule 


Woodroof ; the flowers. 
This 'is a low umbelliferous 


copſes, and lowering in May. It 
has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, 
Which is improved by moderate 
exſiccation: the taſte is ſubſaline, 


its flavour to vinous liquors, Aſpe- 


humours, and ſtrengthen the tone 
of the bowels; it is recommended 
in obſtructions of the liver and bi- 
liary. ducts, and by ſome in epilep- 
80 palſies; modern practice 
14s, nevertheleſs. rejected it. 


| ; ASPHALTUS, vide B1TUMEN 
JuparcuMm. e 
of ASPLE- 


pa Va 
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ASPLENIUM, vide CETERACH. 


 ATRIPLICTS OLIDÆ folia : 
Arriplicis fetide C. B. Chenopodii 
fetidi Tourn. Stinking orach, or 
arach; the leaves [L.] | 

This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 
over with a kind of whitiſh clam- 
my meal: it grows about dung- 
hills, and other waſte places. The 
leaves have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 


becomes ſo impregnated with, as 
— to be calily freed from. Its 
ſmell has gained it the character of 
an excellent antihyſteric; and this 
is the only uſe it is applied to. 
Tournefort recommends a ſpiritu- 
ous tincture, others a decoction in 
water, and others a conſerve of the 
leaves, as of wonderful efficacy in 
uterine diſorders. 


ATRIPLEX SATIVA. Garden 
orach, or arach. 5 

The garden oraches (which are 
either of a pale greeniſh, or pur- 
pliſh red colour, and hence named 
atriplex alba and rubra) are chiefly 
employed for culinary purpoſes. 
They are cooling, and gently laxa- 
tive; a decoction of the leaves is 
recommended in coſtiveneſs, where 
the patient is of a hot bilious diſ- 
poſition. 


= AVENA [E.] Oats. 


— 2 


food than of medicine. It is ſuf- 
ficiently nutritive and eaſy of di- 
2 The gruels made from it 
ave likewiſe a kind. of ſoft mu- 
cilaginous quality; by which they 
obtund acrimonious humours, and 
prove uſeful in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough- 


neſs, and exulcerations of the 
fauces. 


"AURANTIORUM - HISPA- 
LENSIUM fuccus et cortex: Fruc- 
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which the hand, by a light touch, 


This grain is an article rather of 


ths Mali aurantiz majoris C. B. 
Seville oranges ; the juice and yel- 


low rind [L. E.] The Edinburgh - 


college uſes alſo the flowers of the 
tree. | 8 
The orange is a beautiful ever- 

een tree, or rather ſhrub, bearing 
Howers and fruits all the year : it 
is a native of the warmer climates, 


and does not well bear the winters 
of this. r 


The flowers are highly odo- 


riferous, and have been for ſome ' 


time paſt of great eſteem as a per- 
fume ; their taſte is ſomewhat 


warm, accompanied with a degree 


of bitterneſs. They yield their fla- 
vour by infuſion to. rectified ſpirit, 
and in diſtillation both to ſpirit and 
water: the bitter matter is diſſolved 
by water, and, on evaporating the 
decoction, remains entire in the ex- 


tract, The diſtilled water was for- - 


merly kept in the ſhops, but on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of the flowers 
is now laid aſide: it is called b 
foreign writers aqua nepbæ. A 
oil diſtilled from theſe flowers 1s 
brought from Italy under the name 
of oleum or eſſentia neroli. 4 
The outer yellow rind of the fruit 
is a grateful aromatic bitter, and, 
in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 
proves an excellent ſtomachic and 
carminative, promoting appetite, 
warming the habit, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the viſcera. Orange 
peel appears to be very conſi- 
derably. warmer than that of le- 
mons, and to abound more with 
eſſential oil : to this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the uſe of theſe medicines. 
The flavour of the firſt is likewiſe 


| ſuppoſed to be leſs periſhable than 
that of the other, hence the col- 


lege employ orange peel in the ſpi- 
rituous bitter tincture, which is de- 
ſigned for keeping, whilſt in the 
bitter watery infuflon, lemon 

1s 2 A ſyrup and two di- 
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98 
filled waters are for the ſame 
reaſon prepared from the rind 
of oranges in preference to that 
of lemons. | 

The juice of oranges is a grate- 
ful acid liquor, of conſiderable ufe 


in febrile or inflammatory diſtem- 


pers, for allaying heat, abating ex- 


orbitant commotions of the blood, 
quenching thirſt, and promoting 
the ſalutary excretions: it is like- 
wiſe of great uſe in ſcurvies, eſpe- 
cially when given in conjunction 
with the cochlearia, naſiurtium, or 
other acrid antiſcorbutics, as in the 
fucci ſcorbutici of the ſhops. 


AURANTIACURASLAVEN- 
SIA. Curaſſao oranges [Z.] 

Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
of the Seville orange dried. Their 
frſt appearance in a public pharma- 
copce1a is in the preſent edition of 
the Edinburgh; in which they are 
made an ingredient in the ſtoma- 


chic tincture and elixir., They ap- 


pear very well adapted to that in- 
tention, being moderately warm 
bitteriſh aromatics, of a flavour 
fufficiently agreeable. 


AURICULA JUDE : Fuge. 


æuricula Judæ, cil:ris ex cineraceo 


nigricantis, ernicigſus, in ſambuct 
* - 


caudice naſceus J. B. Jews ear, a 
fungus growing on old elder trees. 
This fungus is ſaid by ſome to be a 


ſtrong purgative ; by others an 


aſtringent. The more judicious 
medical writers have declared its 
internal uſe dangerous; and hence, 
at the late reformation, the Edin- 


burgh as well as London college 
havxe rejected it, | 


_ »AURICULEZ MURIES fola: 
Pilofille majoris 1epentis hirſute 
C. B. Mouſe-ear; the leaves. 


Ihhis is a low creeping plant, co- 


vered with a kind of hairs: it 


grows wild in dry paſture grounds, 
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and flowers in ber, and July. The 
leaves have a ſomewhat rough bit- 
teriſh taſte : they are recommend. 
ed as aſtringents, but practice pays 
no regard to them. 


 AURIPIGMENTUM. Orpi. 
ment; a mineral compoſed of ſul. 
phur and arſenic. See AxsBNIeux. 


AURUM. Gold. 

This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor. 
dials and comforters of the nerves, 
From them Europe received it with- 
out any diminution of its character; 
in 8 pharmacopœ las it is ſtill 
retained, and even mixed with the 
ingredients from which ſimple wa. 
ters are to be diſtilled. But no 
one, it is preſumed, at this time, 
expects any ſingular virtues from 
it, ſince it certainly is not alter- 
able in the human body. Mr. 
Geoffroy, though unwilling to re- 
ject it from the cordial prepara- 
tions, honeſtly acknowleges, that 
he has no other reaſon for retain- 
ing it, than complaiſance to the 
Arabian ſchools. The chemiſts 
have endeavoured, by many elabo- 
rate proceſſes, to extract what they 
call a ſulphur or anima of gold: 
#but no method is as yet known of 
ſeparating the component parts of 
this metal: all the tinctures of it 
and aurum potabiles, which have 
hitherto appeared, are real ſolu- 
tions of it in aqua regia, diluted 
with ſpirit of wine or other li- 
quors, and prove injurious to the 


body rather than beneficial. 


AXUNGIA. Fat. . 
A great variety of fats were in- 
troduced into medicine by the Aras 
bians, and recommended as poſſeſſ- 
ing diſtinct virtues, The college 
of Wirtemberg, in the laſt edition 
of tÞ cir diſpenſatory, publiſhed in 
| 374, 
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1741, dire&s no leſs than twenty- 
eight different fats to be kept in 
the ſhops : ſome of theſe, they in- 
form us, are attenuating and reſolv- 
ent; ſuch are thoſe of the heron, 
wild cat, ſtork, partridge, coney, 
hare, fox, Alpine mouſe, the 
badger, boar, wolf, ſerpents, and 
yipers : others are heating, deterg- 
ent and ſeptic ; thoſe of the eel, 
the pike, and the umber: a third 


claſs is emollient ; the fat of the 


ox, the deer, and the goat : and 
a fourth, emollient, digerent, and 
lenient ; this laſt comprehends the 
fats of the duck, gooſe, dog, ca- 
pon, beaver, horſe, hen, and hu- 
man fat, Experience, however, 
does not countenance theſe differ- 
ent virtues aſcribed todifferent fats. 
They have all one common emol- 
lient quality, relax the part to 
which they are applied, and pre- 
vent perſpiration : theſe effects, with 
the conſequences of them, may be 


— 
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are proper. They are rarely di- 
rected in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and enter only one officinal 
compoſition, the puivis e ſuccins 


compoſitus [L.] 


BALSAMITA MARIS fre 
caſti hortorum folia: Menthe bor- 
tenſis corymbifere C. B. Coſtma- 
ry; the leaves [E.] 
This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
uſe both for culinary and medici- 
nal purpoſes; but is at preſent very 
little regarded for either; though 
it ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible qua- 
lities, to be equal or ſuperior, as a 
medicine, to ſome aromatic herbs, 
which practice has retained, The 
leaves have a bitteriſh, warm, aro- 
matic taſte ; and a very pleaſant 
ſmell, approaching to that of mint 
or a mixture of mint and maudlin, 
Water elevates their flavour-in di- 
ſtillation ; and rectified ſpirit ex- 


expected in a greater or leſs degree, TY by infuſion. - ) 


from fats of every kind. The Lon 


don college has therefore retained 


only three fats, of different con- 


ſiſtences, for different mixtures, viz. 
viper's fat, hog's lard, and mutton 
ſuet ; to which the Edinburgh col- 
lege adds goat's ſuet. Theſe are 
certainly ſuthcient for anſwering all 
the intentions that ſubſtances of 
this kind are employed for. 


BALAUSTIA : Flores balauſtiæ 
fore pleno majore C. B. Balauſtines: 
the flowers of the balauſtine or 
double-flowered pomegranate tree 
IL. E.] | | 

The balauſtine is a low tree, or 
rather ſhrub, growing wild inTtaly, 
&, The flowers are of an ele- 
gant red colour, in appearance re- 
ſembling a dried red roſe, Their 
taſte is bitteriſh and aſtringent. 

Balauſtines are recommended in 
diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and other 
caſes, where aſtringent medicines 


end) 
ALSAMUM COPAIBA 
[L. E.] Balſam of Copaiba: a li- 
quid reſinous juice, flowing from 
inciſions made in the trunk of a 
large tree which grows in the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies. L 
This juice is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh pungent taſte. It is uſually 
about the conſiſtence of oil, or a 
little thicker: long kept, it be- 
comes nearly as thick as honey, re- 
taining its clearneſs; but has not 
been obſerved to grow'dry or ſolid, 
as moſt of the other reſinous juices 
do. We ſometimes meet with a 
thick ſort of balſam of Copaiba, 
which 1s not at all tranſparent, or 
much leſs ſo than the toregoing, 
and generally has a portion of tur- 
bid watery liquor at the bottom. 
This ſort is probably either adul- 
terated by the mixture of other 
ſubſtances, or has been extract- 
— © ed 
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taſte are much leſs pleaſant than 


thoſe of the genuine balſam. 


Pure balſam of Copaiba diſſolves 


entirely in rectified ſpirit, eſpecially 
if the menſtruum be previouſly al- 
kalized: the ſolution has a very 
fragrant ſmell. Diſtilled with wa- 


ter, it yields a large quantity of a 
Iimpid eſſential oil; and in a ſtrong 
heat, without addition, a blue oil. 

The balſam of Copaiba is an uſe- 
ful corroborating detergent me- 
dicine, accompanied with a degree 
of irritation. It ſtrengthens the 


nervous fyſtem, tends to looſen the 


belly, in large dofes proves purga- 
tive, promotes urine, and cleanſes 
and heals exulcerations in the uri- 
nary paſſage, which it 1s ſuppoſed 
to perform more effectually than 
any of the other balſams. Fuller 
obſerves, that it gives the urine 


an intenſely bitter taſte, but not a 


violet ſmell as the turpentines do. 

his balſam has been princi- 
pally celebrated in gleets and the 
uor albus, and externally as a 
vulnerary. The author above men- 
tioned recommends it likewiſe in 
dyſenteries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, 


in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, 


and in an acrimonious or pu- 

treſcent ſtate of the juices: he 
ſays, he has known very dangerous 
. coughs, which manifeſtly threatened 


a conſumption, cured by the uſe 
of this balſam alone ; and that not- 
withſtanding its being hot and bit- 


ter, it has good effects even in 


hectic caſes. | 
The doſe of this medicine rare- 


ly exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 


though ſome direct ſixty or more. 


It may be conveniently taken in 


the form of an elzoſaccharum ; or 


jn that of an emulſion, into which 
it may be reduced by triturating 


it, with almonds, or rather with a 


thick mucilage of gum arabic, 
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ed by coction from the bark and 
branches of the tree; its ſmell and 


Its principal effects are, to warm 
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till they are well incorporated, and 
then gradually adding a proper 
quantity of water. 

The only officinal preparation 
of this balſam is an empyreumatic 
oil diſtilled with the addition of 
gum guaiacum (L.] The bal. 
ſam itſelf is an ingredient in the 
balſamic tincture, and tincture gf 
cantharides [E.] 


BALSAMUM GILEADENSE, 
vide OPOBALSAMUM. | 


£ BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM 
LL. E.] Balſam of Peru. 

The common Peruvian balſan 
is ſaid to be extracted by coction 
in water, from an odoriferous 
ſhrub growing in Peru, and the 
warmer parts of America. This 
balſam, as brought to us, 1s nearly 
of the conſiſtence of thin honey, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, inclin- 
ing to black, an agreeable aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a very hot biting 
taſte. Diſtilled with water, it 
yields a ſmall quantity of a fra 
grant eſſential oil of a reddiſh co. 
lour ; and in a ſtrong fire, without 
addition, a yellowiſh red oil. 

Balſam of Peru is a very warm 
aromatic medicine, conſiderably 
hotter and more acrid than Copaiba. 


the habit, to ſtrengthen the ner- 
vous ' ſyſtem, and attenuate viſcid 
humours. Hence its uſe in ſome 
kinds of aſthmas, gonorrhea, 
dyſenteries, ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine diſcharges, and other dil- 
orders proceeding from a debility 
of the ſolids, or a fluggiſhneſs and 
inactivity of the juices. It is allo 
employed externally, for cleanſing 
and healing wounds and ulcers ; 
and ſometimes againſt palſies and 
rheumatic pains. : 
This balſam does not unite with 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, ant 
mal fats, or wax: it may 
mingled 
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mingled in the eold with this laſt, 
as alſo with the ſebaceous ſubſtance 
called expreſſed oil of mace ; but 
if the mixture be afterwards lique- 


ed by heat, the balſam ſeparates. _ : 
and falls to the bottom. It may E BARDANAZ MAJORIS e 


be mixed with water into the form 
of an emulſion after the ſame man- 
ner as the balſam of Copaiba. Al- 
kaline lixivia diſſolve great part of 
it; and rectified ſpirit the whole. 

This balſam is an ingredient in 
the balſamum guaiacinum, pilulæ aro- 
matice [ L. ] tinctura balſamica, elixir 
peftorale, balſamum cephalicum, and 
baiſamum Locatelli [E.] 

There is another ſort of balſam 
of Peru, of a white colour, and 
conſiderably more fragrant than 
the former. This is very rarely 
brought to us. It is ſaid to be the 
produce of the ſame plant which 
yields the common or b/ack balſam ; 


and to exude from inciſions made 
in the trunk. | 


” BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
[L. E.] Balſam of Tolu. 

This flows from a tree of the 
pine kind, growing in Tolu, in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; from whence 
the balſam is brought to us in lit- 
tle gourd ſhells, It is of a yellow- 
iſh brown colour, inclining to red ; 
in conſiſtence thick and tenacious : 
by age it grows hard and brittle, 
without ſuffering any great loſs of 
its more valuable parts. The ſmell 
of this balſam is extremely fra- 
grant, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of lemons; its taſte warm and 
ſweetiſh, with little of the pun- 
gency, and nothing of the nauſeous 
ret, which accompany the other 
balſams, It has the ſame general 
virtues with the foregoing ; but is 
much milder, and tor ſome pnr- 
poles, particularly as a corroborant 
in gleets and ſeminal weakneſſes, 


is ſuppoſed to be more efficacious. 


lt is an ingredient in the v#/zerary 
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balſam [L.] the Balſamic tinflurts 
and the pectoral pills and elixir 


[E.] A ſyrup alſo is impregnated 
with 1t in the ſhops. 


lappæ majoris, radix et ſemen? 
Lappæ majoris, arcii Dioſcordis 
C. B. Burdock ; the roots and 
ſeeds [E.] 

This is a common plant about 
way ſides, ſufficiently known from 
its ſcaly heads, or burs, which 
ſtick to the clothes. — The ſeeds 
have a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte : 
they are recommended as very 
efficacious diuretics, given ei- 
ther in the form of emulſion, or 
in powder, to the quantity of a 
dram.— The roots take ſweetiſh, 
with a ſlight auſterity and bitteriſh- 
neſs: they are eſteemed aperient, 
diuretic, and ſudorific; and ſaid 
to att without irritation, ſo as to 
be ſafely ventured upon in acute 
diſorders. Decoctions of 
have of late been uſed in rheu- 
matic, gouty, and other diſorders ; 
and preferred by ſome to thoſe of 
{ar{ſapaxulla. 

atii/o | 


BDELLIUM [L. Z.] Bdellium. 


Bdellium is a gummy-reſinous 
concrete juice brought from Arabia 
and the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes of 
different figures and magnitudes. 
It is of a dark reddiſh brown co- 
lour, and in appearance ſomewhat 


reſembles myrrh : upon cutting a . 


piece, it looks ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent, and as Geoffroy jultly obſerves, 
like-glue. It grows ſoft and tenaci- 
ous in the mouth, ſticks to the teeth, 
has a bitteriſh taſte, and not a diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. Bdellium is re- 
commended as a ſudorific, diurs-— 
tic, and uterine ; and in external 
applications for maturating tumors, 
&c. In the prelent practice, it is 
ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than 
as an ingredient in the therinca. 
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aquatice folia: Veronicæ aquatice 
Folio ſubrotundo Moriſ. hiſ. Brook- 
lime; the leaves [L. E.] 


This is a low plant, common in 


little rivulets and ditches of ſtand- 
ing water: the leaves remain all the 
winter, but are in greateſt perfec- 
tion in the ſpring Their prevail- 
ing taſte is an herbaceous one, ac- 
companied with a very light bit- 
teriſhneſs. | 

Becabunga has been ſuppoſed 
to have a ſaponaceous detergent 
virtue, and to attenuate viſcid hu- 
mours without pungency or irrita- 
tion: hence it has been directed 
in the ſpecies of ſcurvy called hot, 


where the cochleariæ, and other 


acrid antiſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed 
to be leſs proper. It is now uſed 
only in compoſition with thoſe 
plants, as in the ſucci ſcorbu- 
zici [L. E.] but does not perhaps 


add much to their efficacy, If 


any virtue is expected from beca- 
bunga, it ſhould be uſed as food. 


BELLIDIS MAJORIS a: 
Bellidis majoris ſylveſtris caule folioſo 

B. Greater or ox- eye daily ; 
the leaves [Z.] 

This plant is frequent in fields, 
and among corn, flowering in 
May and june. The leaves have 
a mucilaginous, ſubſaline, rough- 
iſh taſte. They are ſaid to be de- 
tergent, reſolvent, aperient, and 
alſo moderately aſtringent. Geof- 
froy relates, that the herb, ga- 
thered before the flowers have 
come forth, and boiled in water, 


imparts an acrid taſte, penetrating 


and ſubtile like pepper ; and that 
this decoction is an excellent vulne- 
rary and diuretic : but this account 
ſeems to belong more properly to 
the following plant. 


BELLIDIS MINORIS five con- 


ſolidæ minime folia: Bellidis minoris 


Hiveſtris C. B. Common daily; 


the leaves [Z.] 
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This is common almoſt e 
where, and flowers early in the 
ſpring.— The leaves have a ſubtile 
and are recom. 
mended as vulneraries, and in 
aſthmas and hectic fevers, and ſuch 
diſorders as are occaſioned by drink. 
ing cold liquors when the body has 
been much heated. Ludovici pre- 
fers the bellis minor to the plants 
commonly uſed as antiſcorbutics, 
and reſolvents of coagulated blood 
in hypochondriacal diſorders. 


-BENZOINUM CZ. E.] Ben- 
zoine. | 

Benzoine is a concrete reſinous 
Juice, obtained from a large tree 
growing naturally in both the 
Indies, and hardy enough to bear 
the winters of our own climate, 
The reſin is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies only; in large maſſes com- 
poſed of white and light brown 
pieces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, break- 
ing very eaſily betwixt the hands: 
ſuch as is whiteſt, and free from 
1mpurities, is moſt eſteemed, 

This reſin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light ſweetneſs 
on the tongue: its ſmell is ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeable, 
eſpecially when heated. Commit- 
ted to the fire in proper veſſels, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of a 
white ſaline concrete, called fow- 


ers, of an acidulous taſte and 


grateful odour, ſoluble in rectified 
ſpirit, and by the aſſiſtance of heat 
in water. 

The principal uſe of benzoine 
is in perfumes, and as a coſmetic ; 
it 1s rarely met with in extempora- 
neous preſcription, and enters in 
ſubſtance only one officinal com- 
poſition, the bal/amum traumati- 
cum, deſigned chiefly for exter- 
nal uſe, It ſhould nevertheleſs 
ſeem applicable to other purpoſes, 
and to have no ill title to the 
virtues of ſtorax and balſam of 

Tolu, 
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Tolu, at leaſt in a ſubordinate de- 
gree. The flowers are recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt ; 
and in this intention they are made 
an ingredient in the paregoric elixir 
[L], in the peftoral elixir, electary, 
and pills, and in the eroches of Sul- 


pbur [E.] 


BERBERIS, ſez oxyacanthe Ga- 
lent, cortex et fruftus : Berberis du- 
metorum C. B. Barberry; the bark 
and fruit. | 
The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with 
an aſh-coloured bark, under which 
is contained another of a deep 

yellow: the berries are of an ele- 
| gant red colour, and contain each 
two hard brown ſeeds, It grows 
wild on chalky hulls in ſeveral parts 
of England ; and 1s frequently 
planted in hedges and in gardens. 
The outward bark of the 
branches, and the leaves, has an 
aſtringent acid taſte ; the inner 
yellow bark, a bitter one : this 
laſt -is ſaid to be ſerviceable in the 
Jaundice ; and by ſome, to be an 
uſeful purgative. 

The berries, which to the tafte 
are gratefully acid, and moderate- 
ly reſtringent, have been given 
with good ſucceſs in bilious fluxes, 
and diſeaſes proceeding from heat, 
acrimony, or thinneſs of the 
Juices. Among the Egyptians, 
barberries are employed in fluxes, 
and in malignant fevers, for a- 
bating heat, quenching thirſt, 
raiſing the ſtrength, and prevent- 
ing putrefaction: the fruit is ma- 
cerated for a day and night, in 
about twelve times its quantity of 
water, with the addition of a little 
fennel ſeed, or the like, to pre- 
vent offence to the ſtomach; the 
liquor ſtrained off, and ſweetened 
with ſugar, or ſyrup of citrons, is 


Proſper Alpinus (from whoſe trea- 
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tiſe De medicina Egypriorum this 
account 1s extracted) informs us, 
that he took this medicine himſelf, 
with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilen- 
tial fever, accompanied with an 
immoderate bilious diarrhea. A 


jelly of the fruit is directed by 


the Edinburgh college as an of- 
ficinal. | 


BET folia: Betæ albe wel pal- 
leſcentis quæ ficula et cicla officinarum 
Mor. et Betæ rubre vulgaris C. B. 
et Belæ rubræ radice rape C. B. 
White and red beets; and the 
turnep-rooted red beet, or bee- 
trave [Z.] 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
gardens, chiefly for culinary uſe. 
The eye diſtinguiſhes little other 
difference betwixt them, than that 
expreſſed in their titles. Decoc- 
tions of beets gently looſen the 
belly; hence they have been ranx- 
ed among the emollient herbs: 
the plants remaining after the 
boiling are ſuppoſed to have ra- 
ther a contrary effect. They af- 
ford little nouriſhment, and are 
ſaid by ſome to be prejudicial to 
the ſtomach. The juice expreſſed 
from the roots, is a powerful 
errhine. | 


BETONICÆE folia: Betonicæ 
purpureæ C. B. Common or wood- 
beton y; the leaves [Z.] 

Betony is a low plant, growing 
in woods and ſhady places, in 
ſeveral parts of England; the 
flowers come forth in june and 
July; they are of a purpliſh co- 
lour, and ſtand in ſpikes on the 
tops of the ſtalks. The leaves and 
flowers have an herbaceous, rough- . 
iſn, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, ac- 
companied with a very weak aro- 
matic flavour. This herb has long 
been a favourite among writers on 
the materia medica, who have not 
been wanting to attribute to 1t 
abundance of good qualities. Expe- 

H 4 rience 
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rience does not diſcover any other 
virtue in betony, than that of a mild 
corroborant ; as ſuch, an infuſion 
or light decoction of it, may be 
drank as tea, or a ſaturated tinc- 
ture in rectified ſpirit given in 
ſuitable doſes, in laxity and de- 
bility of the viſeera, and diſorders 

roceeding from thence. The 
3 of the leaves, ſnuffed up 
Tac noſe, - provokes ſneezing ; and 
hence betony is ſometimes made an 
Ingredient in ſternutatory powders: 
this effect does not ſeem to be ow- 
Ing, as is generally ſuppoſed, to 
any peculiar ſtimulating quality 
© an the herb, but, to the rough hairs 
Which the leaves are covered with. 
The roots of this plant differ 
greatly in quality from the other 
parts: their taſte is bitter and very 
_ nauſeous : taken in a ſmall doſe, 
they vomit and purge violently, 
and are ſuppoſed to have ſome- 
what in common with the roots of 
hellebore. It is pretty ſingular, if 
true, that betony affects thoſe who 
gather any conſiderable quantity 
of it, with a diſorder reſembling 
drunkenneſs ; as affirmed by Simon 
Paulli and Bartholinus. 


BETONICA - AQUATICA, 
'vide SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA 
MAJOR. | 


BETONICA PAULI 


vide 
VERONICA MAS. 


BETULZ cortex et Iachryma + 
Betule C. B. The birch tree; the 
bark and ſap [Z.] 

This tree grows wild in moiſt 
woods: its bark conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh red 
colour; and of ſeveral very thin, 


ſmooth, white, tranſparent mem- 
| branes. Theſe laſt are highly in- 


flammable, and appear to abound ' 


with reſinous matter, though 
ſcarcely of any particular ſmell or 
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taſte : the thick brittle part is leſs 
reſinous, and in taſte roughiſh: of 
the medical virtues of either, little 
or nothing is known with cer. 
tainty. e 

Upon deeply wounding or bor. 
ing the trunk of the tree in the 
beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh 
Juice iſſues forth, ſometimes, as is 
ſaid, in ſo large quantity, as to 
equal in weight the whole tree and 
root : one branch will bleed a gal. 
lon or more in a day. This juice 
is chiefly recommended in ſcorbu- 
tic diſorders, and other foulneſles 
of the blood ; its moſt ſenſible ef. 
fe& is to promote the urinary dif. 
charge. | 


BEZOAR lapis. Bezoar ſtone. 

The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
concretion found in the ſtomach 
of certain animals which are ſaid 
to be of the goat kind. It 1s com- 
poſed of concentrical coats ſur- 
rounding one another, with a lit- 
tle cavity in the middle, contain- 
ing a bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, 
or the like ſubſtances. | | 

The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bezoar, one brought from Perſia 
and the Eaſt-Indies, the other from 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The firſt, 
or beſt ſort, called oriental bezoar, 
is of a ſhining dark green or olive 
colour, and an even {ſmooth ſur- 
face; on removing the outward 
coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. The occidental has a rough 
ſarface, and leſs of a green colour 
than the foregoing : it is likewiſe 
much heavier, more brittle, and of 
a looſer texture; the coats are 
thicker, and on breaking exhibit a 
number of ftriz curiouſly interwo- 
ven. The oriental is generally leſs 
than a walnut ; the occidental for 
the moſt part larger, and ſometimes 
as big as a gooſe egg. The firſt is 
univerſally moſt eſteemed, and for 


Fart II. 3 
e only ſort now retained by the 
Landes college : the Edinburgh, 
in the edition. 0 
pœia preceding the . preſent, di- 
rected both; but they now ſeem 
to allow them to be uſed promil- 
cuouſly, retaining in their cata- 
logue only the name bezoar lapis. 
Kæmpfer (in whoſe Amuwnitates 
exoticæ, a fall account of the be- 
zoar animal may be ſeen) informs 
us, that this ftone is in high 
eſteem among the Perſians, and 
even of greater value than in 
Europe ; this, with ſundry other 
circumſtances needleſs to relate 
here, has given occaſion to many 
to ſuſpe&, that the true bezoar is 
never brought to us. Some au- 
thors relate with great confidence, 
that all the ſtones commonly ſold 
under this name are artificial com- 
poſitions. That ſome of them are 
io, is evident; hence the great diſ- 
ferences in the accounts which 
different perſons have given of 
their qualities; the ſtones examin- 
ed by Slare as oriental bezoar did 
not diſſolve in acids; thoſe which 
Grew and Boyle made trial of did: 
thoſe employed by Geoffroy (in 
ſome experiments related in the 
French memoirs 1710) did not 
ſeem to be acted on by rectified 
ſpirit; whilſt ſome of thoſe ex- 
amined by Neumann at Berlin al- 
moſt totally diſſolved therein. 
The common mark of the good- 
neſs of this ſtone, is its ſtriking a 
deep green colour on white paper 
that has been rubbed with chalk. 
Bezoar was not known to the 
ancient Greeks, and is firſt taken 
notice of by the Arabians, who 
extol it in a great variety of diſ- 
orders, particularly againſt poi- 
ſons. Later writers alſo beſtow 
extraordinary commendations on 
it as a ſudorific and alexi pharmac; 


virtues to which it certain|y has no 


Pretence, It is a mObid concre- 
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with the human calculus, of no 
ſmell or taſte, not digeſtible in the 
ſtomach of the animal in which 
it is found, and ſcarce capable of 


being acted on by any of the juices 


of the human body. It cannot be 
conſidered in any other light than 
as an abſorbent; and is much the 
weakeſt of all the common ſub- 
ſtances of that claſs. It has been 
given to half a dram, and ſome- 
times a whole dram, without any 
ſenſible effe& ; though the geben! 
doſe (on account of its great price) 
is only a few grains, 11. 


* 


BISM ALVA, vide Al TRAA. 


BISMUTHUM. Biſmuth. 

Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearance 
the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in 
quality. It diffolves with vehes 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
only corrodes the regulus of anti- 
mony ; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 
in the marine acid which acts 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and 
flowers of this ſemimetal have been 
recommended as ſimilar in virtue 
to certain antimonial preparations; 
but are at preſent of no other uſe 
than as a pigment or coſmetic, 
See Part III. chap. ix. | 


. BISTORTÆ radix.: Biftorte 


majoris radice minus intorta C. B. 
Biſtort, or ſnakeweed; the root 
This plant grows wild in moiſt 
meadows, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land: but is not very common 
about London. The root is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, 
of a blackiſh brown colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within: it is 
writhed or bent vermicularly 
(whence the name of the plant) 
wich a joint at each bending, and 
- 


| Fall of buſhy fibres ; the root of 
the ſpecies here intended has, for 
the moſt ,part, only one of two 
bendings; others have three or 
All the parts of biſtort have a 
rough auftere taſte, particularly 
the root, which is one 'of the 


— 


Mrongeſt of the vegetable aſtrin- 


gents. It is employed in all kinds 
of immoderate hæmorrhages and 
other fluxes, both internally and 
externally, where aſtringency 1s the 
only indication. It 1s certainly a 
very powerful ſtyptic, and is to be 
Jooked on ſimply as ſuch; the ſu- 
dorific, antipeſtilential, and other 
like virtues attributed to it, it has 
no other claim to, than in conſe- 
Auence of its aſtringency, and of 
the antifeptic power which it has 
in common with other vegetable 
Kyptics. The largeſt doſe of the 
root in powder is one dram. It en- 
ters only one officinal compoſition, 


the ſpecies e ſcordio [L.] 


BITUMEN JUDAICUM L.] 
Aſphaltus, Jews pitch. 
This is a light, ſolid bitumen, 
of a duſky colour on the outſide, 
and a deep ſhining black within; 
of very little taſte, and ſcarcely 
any ſmell, unleſs heated, when it 
emits. a ſtrong. pitchy one. It is 
found plentifully in the earth, in 
ſeveral parts of Egypt, and on 
the ſurface of the Dead Sea ; but 
is very rarely brought to us. In 
its room, the ſhops employ other 
bituminous ſubſtances' found in 
France, Germany, and Switzer- 
Jand : theſe have a much ſtronger 
pitchy ſmell ; but in other reſpects 
agree pretty much with the true aſ- 
phaltus. Sometimes pitch itſelf, or 
the caput mortuum remaining after 
the diſtillation of amber, are ſubſti- 
tuted. Abundance of virtues are 
attributed to this bitumen, as re- 
yolvent, diſcutient, glutinant, ſu- 
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dorific, emollient, emmena | 
&c. but it has not for a 1 — 
been any otherwiſe uſed than as an 
ingredient in theriaca. The Edin. 
burgh college having now ex. 
punged the theriaca, have ex. 
punged alſo the bitumen Judaicum. 


BLI. Boles are viſcid earths, 


leſs coherent, and more friable than 
clay, more readily uniting with 
water, and more freely ſubſiding 
from it. hey are ſoft and unc- 
tuous to the touch, adhere to the 
tongue, and by degrees melt in 
the mouth, impreſſing a light ſenſe 
of aſtringency. A great variety of 
theſe kinds of earths have been in- 
troduced into medicine ; the prin- 
cipal of which are the following, 


(i) Borus ARMUEN A. Armeni- 
an bole, or bole- armenic [L. E.] 
Pure Armenian bole is of a bright 
red colour, with a tinge of yellow: 
it is one of the hardeſt and moſ 
compact of the bodies of this 


claſs, and not ſmooth or gloſly like 


the others, but generally of a 
rough duſty ſurface. It raiſes no 
efferveſcence with acids, 


iz) Borvs Gartica. French 


bole [L. E.] The common French 
bole is of a pale red colour, va- 
riegated with irregular ſpecks or 
It 18 
much ſofter than the foregoing ; 
and ſlightly efferveſces with acids. 


(3) Borus BLEsEns1s. Bole 
of Blois. This is a yellow bole, 
remarkably lighter than the for- 
mer, and than moſt of the other 
yellow earths. It efferveſces ſtrong- 
ly with acids. 


(4) Borus Boxtmica. Bohe- 
mian bole. This is of a yellow 
colour, with a caſt of red, gene- 
rally of a flaky texture. It 1s not 
acted on by acids. | 

(5) TERRA 


| ita 
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malignant 


dicamentoſus. 


kind is employed in any of the 


— 


1 * 
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(5) TzxRA Lzux TA. Lemni- 

an earth. This is a pale red earth; 

lightly efferveſcing with acids. 


(6) TERRA SILESIACA. Sile- 
fan earth, is of a browniſh yellow 
colour: acids have no ' ſenſible 
effect upon it. Theſe and other 
earths, made into little maſſes, and 
ſtamped with certain impreſſions, 
are called terre figillate. 


The boles of Armenia and Blois, 
and the Lemnian earth, are rarely 
met with genuine in the ſhops; 
the coarſer boles, or white clay co- 
loured with ochre, caput mortuum 
of vitriol, &c. frequently ſupply 
their place. The genuine may 
diſtinguiſhed by their . ſubſiding 
uniformly from water, without 
any ſeparation of their parts; the 
genuine yellow boles retain their 
colour, or have it deepened, in the 
fire; whilſt the counterfeit ſorts 
burn red. 


Theſe earths have been recom- © BORAx 


mended as aſtringent, ſudorific, 
and alexipharmac; in diarrhceas, 
dyſenteries, hemorrhages, and in 
and peſtilential di- 
ſtempers. In inteſtinal fluxes, and 
complaints in the firſt. paſſages 
from thin acrimonious humours, 
they may, doubtleſs, be of ſome 
uſe ; but the virtues aſcribed to 
them in the other caſes appear to 
have no foundation. | 
In the London pharmacopœia 
bole is an ingredient in the pulvis 
e bolo, e ſtordio, tabellæ cardialgice, 
theriaca, and in one compoſition 


for external uſe, viz. the lapis ne- 
No earth of this 


compoſitions of the 
pharmacopcœia. 


BOMB VX, vide Sxxicuu. 


BONI HENRICI five lapatbi 
uncluofi folia ; Lapathi unctuoſi olidi 


Edinburgh 
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perennis ſpinachie facie Moriſ. Eng- 
liſh . the leaves [ Pa ; 
This herb is met with by iy 


| fides, and in uncultivated places. 


It is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
raftice. The leaves are applied 
y the common people for healing 
ſlight wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, 
and other like purpoſ KID 
BORRAGINIS fores: Boraginis 
fore caruleo F. B. Borage; the 
flowers [E.] 2 | 
This is a rough plant clothed 
with ſmall prickly hairs: it grows 
wild in waſte places, and upon old 
walls. An exhilarating virtue has 
been attributed to the - lowers of 
borage, which are hence ranked 
_—_ the ſo called cordial flow- 
ers ; but they appear to have very 
little claim to any virtue of this 
kind, and ſeem to be altogether in- 
fignificant. l 


LZ. E.] Tincar, or 
Borax. | . 
This is a ſaline ſubſtance, 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies in 
great maſſes, compoſed partly of 
large cryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller 
ones, partly white and partly | 
green, joined together as it were 
by a greaſy yellow ſubſtance, in- 
termingled with ſand, ſmall ſtones, 
and other impurities : the purer 
cryſtals, expoſed to the fire, melt 


Into a kind of glaſs, which is ne- 


vertheleſs diffoluble in water, 

This ſalt diſſolved and cryſtal- 
lized, forms ſmall tranſparent 
maſſes : the refiners have a method 
of ſhooting it into larger cryſtals 3 
but theſe differ in ſeveral reſpects 
from the genuine ſalt, inſomuch 


that Cramer calls them not a puri- 


fied, but adulterated borax. The 
origin of this ſalt is as yet unknown, 
and its compoſition 1s known only 
in part, Thus much experiments 
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have clearly ſhewn, that it conſiſts 
of a fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame 
wich the baſis of ſea ſalt, in ſome 
degree neutralized by a ſmaller 
roportion of another ſaline ſub- 
| 6 in which has no where, that I 
know of, been yet diſcovered but 
in borax itſelf. ER. 
Nor have the medical virtues of 
borax been ſufficiently aſcertained 
dy experience: it is ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 
ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, 
and a promoter of delivery ; the 
only offticinal compoſition it is em- 
ployed in 1s the pulvis ad partum 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopceia. 
Mr. Biſſet, in an eſſay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great Bri- 
tain, recommends a ſolution of 
this falt in water as the moſt power- 
ful diſſolvent yet known of aph— 
thous cruſts in the mouth and fau- 
ces of children, There are ſtrong 
reaſons to believe, that the virtues 
of borax are much greater than 
they are in general ſuppoſed to be. 


_ BOTRYOS Via: Cbenopodii 
ambroftoidis folio finuato Tourn, A- 


| triplicis odoræ ſeu ſuaveolentis Mori/. 


Jeruſalem oak; the leaves [E. ! 
This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens. It has a ſtrong not diſagree- 
able ſmell; and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte. It is recommended 
as a carminative pectoral. In- 


fuſions of it may be drank as tea. 


. BRASSICA SATIVA: Braſſica 
capitata alba C. B. et Braſſica ca- 
pitata rubra C. B. et Braſſica rubra 
C. B. et Braſtica alba capite oblongo 
non penitus clauſo C. B. Braſſica ſub- 

aunda Ger. et Hart. et Braſſica cau- 
Mora C. B. White and red cab- 
bages, coleworts, Savoy cabbages, 
and cauliflower [E.] 

Theſe are cultivated in gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 
uſe. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
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hard of digeſtion, to afford little 


offenſive, greatly reſembling that 
of _ putrefied animal ſubſtances, 


ſoldanellæ folia ; Conwvolvuli mariti- 


worts, Scotch ſcurvygraſs, or ſolda- 


Part II. 


nouriſnment, and to produce flatu- 
lencies; though probably on no 
very good foundation. They tend 
ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 
into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt 
any other vegetable; when putre. 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt 


A decoction of them is ſaid to 
looſen the belly. Of all theſe 
plants, cauliflower is reckoned the 
eaſieſt of digeſtion. The white is 

the moſt fetid ; and the red moſt 
emollient or laxative : a decoction 
of this laſt is recommended for 
ſoftening acrimonious humours in 
ſome diforders of the breaſt, and in 
hoarſeneſs. | 


BRASSICÆE MARINA fen 
mi ſoldauella difii Raii, Sea cole- 


nella; the leaves [E.] 

This is a trailing plant, growing 
on the ſea beach in many parts of 
the north of England. The root, 
leaves, and ſtalks, yield a milky 
Juice. 

Soldanella is a ſtrong cathartic, 
very churliſhly, and 
hence deſervedly rejected from 
practice. Thoſe who recommend 
its uſe differ conſiderably with re- 
gard to the doſe; ſome direct half 
a dram, others three drams, and 
others a whole handful. 


BRITANNICA, 


vide LAPA- 


BRUNELLA, vide PRUNELLA. 
BRUSCUS, vide Ruscus. 
BRYONILE ALBA radix: 


Bryoniæ aſperæ five albe baccis ru- 
bris C. B. White bryony, or wild 
vine; the roots [E.] 

This 
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This is a rough plant, growing This preparation is ſaid likewiſe, 


on dry banks under hedges, a 
climbing upon the buſnes. The 
roots are large, ſometimes as thick 
zs a man's thigh ; their fmell, when 
freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeable ; 
the taſte nauſeouſly bitter, acrid, 
and biting : the juice is ſo ſharp, 
as in a little time to excoriate the 
{kin : in drying, they loſe —— 
part of their acrimony, and almoſt 
the whole of their ſcent, 


Bryony root is a ſtrong irritating 


- cathartic ; and as ſuch has ſome- 
times been ſucceſsfully exhibited 
in maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropfies, and in ſeveral chronical 
diſorders, where a quick ſolution 
of viſcid juices, and a ſudden 
ſtimulus on the ſolids, were re- 
quired. An extract prepared by 
water, acts more mildly, and with 
greater ſafety than the root in ſub- 
ſtance; given from half a dram to 
a dram, it is ſaid to prove a gentle 
purgative, and likewiſe to operate 
powerfully by urine. 
Bryony root, applied externally, 
is ſaid to be a powerful diſcutient : 
it enters a cataplaſm for that inten- 
tion in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia. 


BUFO. The toad. 

This animal has been generally 
looked upon as poiſonous, parti- 
cularly its ſaliva, and a certain 
acrid liquor, ſuppoſed to be the 
urine, which it throws out, when 
irritated, to a conſiderable diſtance. 
It was firſt introduced into medi- 
eine upon occaſion of a cure per- 

Ad on a hydropic perſon, to. 
whom powdered toads were given. 
in order to diſpatch him, but who 
voided, a large quantity of urine 


after taking them, and ſoon re- 


covered of his diſorder : ſince this 
time, the toad dried by a gentle 
heat and pulverized, has been 
greatly eſteemed as a diuretic, 


. 
E 


applied externally to the navel, to 
reſtrain hæmorrhages, particularly 


thoſe from the uterus. The Edin- 
burgh college, in the preceding 


edition of their pharmacopœia, 


retained the toad in their catalogue 
of ſimples, and gave likewiſe the 
proceſs of drying it, but have now 
wholly rejected this loathſome ani- 


mal. 


BUGLOSSI radix, folia, flores: 
Buglaſi anguſtifolit majoris C. 3B. 
Garden bugloſs; the roots, leaves, 


and flowers [F.] | g 


This is a rough, hairy plant, re- 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickly : 


a wild ſort is commonly met with 


in hedges and among corn, which 
differs from the garden only in 


being ſmaller, ' Bugloſs has a ffi- . 
my ſweetiſn taſte, accompanied 
with a kind of coolneſs: the roots 
are the moſt glutinous, and the 
Howers the leaſt fo. Theſe quali- 


ties point out its uſe in hot bilious 


or inflammatory diſtempers, 'and a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the fluids. 


The flowers are one of the four 
called cordial flowers: the only 


1 they have that can entitle 
em to this appellation, is, that 
they moderately cool and ſoften, 
without offending the palate or 
ſtomach; and thus in warm cli- 
mates, or in hot diſeaſes, may 
in ſome meaſure refreſh the pa- 
tlent. a 5 


BUGULZ foe confolide medie 


Folia; Bugule ſylvatice wulgaris 


cæruleæ Morriſon. Bugle or mid- 
dle conſound ; the leaves [F.] 
This grows wild in woods, 
hedges, and moiſt meadows. The 
leaves have at firſt a ſweetiſh taſte, 
which gradually becomes bitteriſh 
and roughiſh, They are recom- 
mended as vulnerary medicines, 
and in all caſes where mild 
 aſtringents 


= 
x 
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aſtringents or corroborants are of that wood. Neither the wood 
proper. wy nor leaves of the box tree are at 
e OG ODIN | of Sl . Preſent employed for. any other 
© BUNIAS, vide Nap vs. medicinal purpoſe than for the di. 
r JAMaton-of an, cmpyrenmatic. gl 
* BURSA PASTORIS hh, II.] and an oil of nearly the ſame 
laſpis fatui, burſe paftoris diffi quality is obtainable by the ſame 
Kali. Shepherdſpurſe; the leaves. treatment from almoſt all woods, 


This plant is common in waſte . Sat 
places; and is found in, flower all CAC AO [E.] Chocolate nuts, 
the ſummer. Shepherdſpurſe has Theſe are the fruit of an Ame. 
long been celebrated as an aſtrin- rican tree reſembling the almond. 
gent, and ſtrongly recommended The principal uſe of theſe nuts is 
nn diarrhœas, dyſenteries, uterine for the preparation of the diete. 
fluors, and in general in all diſeaſes tic liquor chocolate. This is a 
where aſtringents of any kind can mild, unctuous, nutritious fluid, ca. 
avail. Some have eſteemed it ſo pable of ſoftening acrimonious hu- 
powerful a ſtyptic, as ſcarce to be mours, and of great ſervice in con- 
Rel extibited internally. Others ſumptive diſorders ; eſpecially if 
Have thought it to be of a hot fiery made with milk, and with only a 
nature, and ſuppoſed it to ftop ſmall proportion of aromatics. 


1 
_  Muxes and hzmorrhages, by coagu- 25 i 

CALAMINARIS LAPIS 

| 

| 


ITO 


— 


dating the juices like alcohol, and 
burning or ſearing the orifices of the [L. E.] Calamy or calamine ſtone. 
veſſels. The ſenſible qualities of This mineral is found plenti- 
mepherdſpurſe diſcover little foun- fully in England, Germany, and 
dation for either of theſe opinions; other countries, either in diſtinct 
It has no perceptible heat, acrimo- mines, or intermingled with the 
| ny, pungency, and ſcarcely any ores of different metals. It is 
. aſtringency : the taſte is almoſt uſually of a greyiſh, browniſh, 
- merely herbaceous, ſo as ſufficiently yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh colour ; 
to warrant the .epithet given this conſiderably hard, though not ſuf- 
plant by Mr. Ray, Fatuum. ficiently ſo to ſtrike fire with 
n ſſteel. It has been looked upon by 
- BUXI lgnum [L.] et folia [E.]: ſome as a ſimple earth, by others as 
_ Buxi arboręſcentes C. B. The box an iron ore; later experiments have 
tree; the leaves and wood. - * diſcovered it to be an ore of zinc. 


I The box is a ſmall tree, growing 


wild in ſome parts of Kent and 
Surry. The wood is of a yellow 


Calamine 1s generally roaſted or 
calcined before it comes into the 
ſhops, in order to ſeparate ſome 


colour, more ſolid, compact, and ſulphureous or arſenical matter 
1 er than any other of the which the crude mineral is ſup- 
European woods. The leaves have poſed to contain, and to render it 
. ſtrong nauſeous taſte, and when more eaſily reducible into a fine 
freſh, a fetid ſmell: they are ſaid 
to purge violently, in the doſe of 


wder. In this ſtate, it is em- 
ployed in collyria againſt deflux- 

a dram. A decoction of the wood ions of thin acrid humours upon 
is recommended by ſome as power- the eyes; for drying up moiſt, run- 
fully ſudorific, preferable even to ning ulcers ; and healing excoria- 
| _ ;Kguazacum: but the taſte readily tions. It is the baſis of an officinal 
|. - [diſcovers that it wants the qualities epwlptic cerats. TY 
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CALAMINTHE folia: Cala- 
minthe pulegii ddore ſeu nepete C. B. 
Calaminthe folliis ovatis, obtuſis, 
caule procumbente Halleri. Field ca- 
lamint; the leaves [L. | 

This is a low plant, growing 
wild about hedges and highways, 
and in dry ſandy ſoils. The leaves 
have a quick warm taſte, and ſmell 
ſtrongly of pennyroyal: as medi- 
cines, they differ little otherwiſe 
from ſpearmint, than in being ſome- 
what hotter, and of a leſs pleaſant 
odour ; which laſt circumſtance has 

rocured calamint the preference 
in hyſteric caſes. | 


-CALAMINTHA MONTAN AZ 
folia: Calami nthe flore mag no vnlga- 
11s J. B. Common calamint; the 
leaves [E.] 2 
This plant, notwithſtanding its 
name, is, among us, much leſs 
common than the former, which 
has generally ſupplied its place in 
the markets: hence the London 
college have now dropt this mon- 
tana, and received the other. The 
calamintha montana 18 alſo leſs effica= 
_ cious than the foregoing ſort: the 
taſte is weaker; the ſmell ap- 
proaches to that of the wild mints, 
without any thing of the ſtrong pen- 
nyroyal flavour of the other. 


"CALAMI AROMATICI radix: 
Acori veri five calami aromatici - 
cinarum C. B. Sweet ſcented flag; 
the roots [L. E.] 

This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common iris, but in 
other reſpects differs greatly from 
it: the ſtalk grows at a little diſtance 
from the leaves; the lower half, 
up to where the flowers come forth, 
15 roundiſn; the part above this, 
broad like the other leaves; the 
flowers are very ſmall, whitiſh, and 
ſtand in a kind of head about the- 
lize of a finger, This plant grows. 
plentifully in rivelets and marſby 


fimplici F. B. 
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parts of this iſland; in the canals. 


of Holland; in Switzerland ; and 


in other countries of Europe. The 
ſhops have been uſually ſupplied 
from the Levant with dried roots, 
which do not appear to;be ſuperior 
to thoſe of our own-growth.” 

The root of acorus is full of 


joints, crooked, ſomewhat flatted _ 
on the ſides, internally of a white 


colour, and looſe ſpongy texture: 
its ſmell is ſtrong; the taſte warm, 
acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic; both 
the ſmell and taſte are improved by 
exſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a catminative and 
ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 


ſometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is ſaid by ſome to be ſuperior in 


aromatic flavour to any other vege- 
table that is produced in theſe nor- 
thern climates : but ſuch as I have 
had an opportunity of examining, 
fell ſhort, in this reſpect, of ſeveral 


of our common plants. It is, ne- 


vertheleſs, a ſufficiently elegant a- 


romatic. It is an ingredient in the 
mithridate and theriaca of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, and in the aro- 


matic and ſtomachic tinctures, and 
compound arum powder, of tie 


Edinburgh. The freſh root can- 
died after the manner directed in 
our diſpenſatory for candying eryn- 
go root, is ſaid to be employed at 


Conſtantinople as a preſervative 
aginſt epidemic diſeaſes. 
leaves of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, 


though weaker than that of the 
roots. 


CALENDULAZA forest: Calen- 
aulz- ſatiua Raii: Calendulæ fore 
Garden marigold; 
the flowers [Z.] g | 

This herb is common in gardens, 
where it is found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Marigold 
flowers are ſuppoſed to be 1 

an 
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and attenuating ; as alſo cardiac, 
alexipharmac, and ſudorific : they 
are principally celebrated in uterine 


ohſtrudtions, the jaundice, and for 
wing out the ſmall-pox. Their 


ſenſible qualities give little foun- 
dation for theſe virtues: they have 
ſcarcely any taſte, and no conſider- 
able ſmell. The leaves of the 
plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſhneſs 
accompanied with a more durable 
ſaponaceous pungency and warmth : 
theſe ſeem capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes, as a ſtimu- 
ien aperient, antiſcorbutic me- 
eine. 1 | 


/ CALX VIVAIL. ol Quick- 

lime. Quicklime is uſually pre- 
pared among us, by calcining cer- 
tain ſtones of the chalky kind. All 
chalks and marbles, and in general 
all the mineral earths that diſſolve 
in acids, burn into quicklime ; 
with this difference, that the more 
compact the ftone, generally the 
ſtronger is the lime. In maritime 


countries, in defect of the proper 


ſtones, ſea ſhells are made uſe of, 


which afford a calx agreeing in moſt 


reſpects with the ſtone limes. | 
All theſe limes are, when freſh 


roſive. In this ſtate they are em- 
ployed in ſome external applications 
'as a depilatory; for rendering ſul- 
phur ſoluble in water [L. ]; and for 
Increaſing the power of fixt alka- 


line ſalts either for the purpoſes of 
a cauſtic [L. E.] or to enable 
them more readily to diſſolve oils 
for making ſoap [L.] If the lime 


be expoſed for a length of time 
to the air, it falls by degrees into 
a powder, and loſes greatly of its 
acrimony. 

Water poured directly upon 
quicklime, takes up a conſiderable 


portion of it: the ſolution has a 


ſtrong taſte, ſomewhat ſtyptic, 
drying the mouth, and accompa- 


and not unfrequently the cuticular 


burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 


man calculus : the lime water pre- 


proves, for this purpoſe, a more 
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nied with a kind of ſweetiſhneſß. 
This liquor does not efferveſce ej. 
ther with acids or alkalies, but is 


rendered by the latter turbid and 


milky : it prevents the coagulation 
of milk, and hence is ſometimes 
made uſe of along with milk diets ; 
agitated with expreſſed oils, it, 
unites with them into a thick com- 
pound, recommended by Dr. Slare 
againſt burns. and inflammations, 
Both the fimple ſolution of the 
lime, and the ſolution impregnated 
with other materials, are directed 
as officinal, under the titles of ſim 
ple and compound lime watery 
IL. E.] 

Lime water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or 
four times a day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſcrophulous caſes, 
and other obſtinate chronic diſor- 
ders. It generally promotes urine, 


diſcharge: for the moſt part it 
binds the belly and ſometimes pro- 
duces troubleſome coſtiveneſs, un- 
leſs this effect be occaſionally pro- 
vided againſt, by the interpoſition 
af proper medicines. It does good 
ſervice in debility and laxity of the 
viſcera in general; in thoſe of the 
uterine and ſeminal veſſels it 1s par- 
ticularly recommended. Care muſt 
be had not to uſe this medicine 
too liberally in hot bilious conſti- 
tutions, or where the patient 1s 
much emaciated, or the appetite 
weak, or at the time of any critical 
or periodical evacuations. Its 
principal uſe is in cold, moiſt, flug- 
giſn, and corpulent habits. 

This liquor has lately been found 
an efficacious diſſolvent of the hu- 


pared from calcined oyſter ſhells 


powerful menſtruum than that made 
from the ftone limes, the diſ- 
ſolving power of the former be- 
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ing more than double to that of the 
7 Lg See a paper on this ſubject 
in the Edinburgh Eſſays, vol. v. art. 
69. Abridg. vol. i. p. 471. 


CAMPECHENSE L"GNUM, 


vide LicnUM CAMPECH SNSE. 


i CAMPHORA [L. E.] Cam 
phor is a ſolid concrete, extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
growing in Japan, by a proceſs 
fmilar to that whereby eſſential 
oils are obtained. As it firſt ſub- 
limes from the wood, it appears 
browniſh, compoſed of ſemipellu- 
cid grains mixed with dirt: in 
this ſtate it is exported by the 
Dutch, and purified by a ſecond ſub- 
limation ; after which, it is reduced 
into loaves (in which it is brought 
to us) probably by fuſion in cloſe 
veſſels ; for it does not aſſume this 
form in ſublimation. 

Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, 
acrid taſte, yet accompanied with 
a ſenſe of coolneſs ; of a very fra- 
grant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
roſemary, but much ſtronger. It 
is totally volatile, and inflamma- 
ble; ſoluble in vinous ſpirits, oils, 
and the mineral acids; not in water, 
alkaline liquors, or the acids of 
the vegetable kingdom. This con- 
crete is eſteemed one of the moſt 
efticacious diaphoretics; and has 
long been celebrated in fevers, ma- 
lignant and epidemical diſtempers: 
in deliria, where opiates fail of pro- 
curing ſleep, and oftentimes ag- 
gravate the ſymptoms, this medi- 
cine frequently ſucceeds. 

Frederick Hoffman has wrote an 
expreſs diſſertation De Camphore 
uſu interno ſecuriſſimo et præſtaniiſ- 
imo: the Kb es of 1. be 
ation is, that camphor ſeems to 
penetrate very quickly through the 
whole Body, and notably increaſe 
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iration ; that though given to 
1 uantity of half * diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine, and duly 
diluted, it does not raiſe the pulſe; 
or occaſion any heat, but rather 
cauſes a ſenfe of coolneſs about the 
præcordia: that on continuing its 
uſe for ſome time, the blood be- 
came ſenfibly more fluid, and the 
quantity of watery ferum, which the 
habit before abounded with, was 
notably diminiſhed : that in mas 
lignant fevers, and all diſorders, 
whether acute or chronical, pro- 
ceeding from an acrid or putreſcent 
ſtate of the juices; camphor has 
excellent effects, correfting the a- 
crimony, expelling the putrid mor- 
bific matter through the cutaneous 
pores, and arg. an inflam- 
mation or ſphacelus, where there is 
previouſly any difpofition thereto : 
that, by ſtrengthening che veſſels, 
it reſtrains hæmorrhages happen- 


ing in acute fevers, and promotes 


critical and periodical evacuations: 
that it expels even the venereal 
virus; and that he has known ex- 
amples of the lues being cured by 
camphor alone, a purgative only 
being premiſed : and that in recent 
infections he has found no medi- 
cine equal to it in efficacy, In in- 
flammatory caſes, where there is a 
tendency to mortification, intenſe 
heat, thirſt, or where the fkin is 
dry and parched, whether before 
or after a delirium has come on, 


ſmall doſes of camphor joined with Xx 

nitre produced happy effects, almoſt pa - 
immediately relieving the ſymp- bog 
toms, occaſioning a calm ſleep and 6 


plentiful ſweat, without fatiguing, 
the patient. He farther obleryes, - 
that this imple, by its antiphlôgi- 
ſtic quality, prevents the ill effects 


of the more irritating medicines z 


that cantharides, and the acrid 
ſtimulating cathartics and diu- 
retics, by the admixture of a ſmall 
proportion of camphor,' become 
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tion. 
The com 


nal preparations are, a julep 
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much more mild and ſafe in opera- 


n * 1 


[L.] 


bob : and emulſion [E ] for internal uſe; 


* 
* 2 


_- "Ingredient alſo in the paregoric 
elixir, camphorated vitriolic water 
IL. I. camphorated white ointment, 

And ſaponaceous liniment [L. E.] 


CANCRORUMCH ELCL. B. 
* Crabs claws: the black tips of the 
"claws of the common ſea crab, or 
cancer maritus. 25 5 5 


| -  CANCRORUM 
II. E.] Crabs eyes fo called: 
tony concretions found in the head, 
or rather ſtomach, of the 
Auplatilis, or craw fith. 
The only virtue of thefe 
15 to abſorb acidities in the primz 
' vie.” The claws enter an officinal 
lozenge, and give name to a pow- 
der, for this intention. They are 
ingredients alſo in ſome other offici- 
nal compoſitions, in which they do 
not ſeem to be of much advantage: 
viz, the compound arum powder, 
contrayerva powder, and cordial 
- confeQion. 3 | 
© Crabs eyes are ſaid by moſt writ- 
ers on the materia medica to be 


"and a ſolution in rectified ſpirit 
1 Ca E.] and in expreſſes oil LE] 


or external applications. It 1s an 


* 


- 
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39 frequently counterfeited with to- 


baccopipe clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtances. 
This piece of fraud, if really prac- 
" tiſed, may be very eafily . 

vered; the counterfeits wanting the 
leaf texture which is obſerved upon 

_ * breaking the genuine; more readily 
_©amabibing water ; adhering to the 
_ tongue; and diſſolving in vinegar, 
© or the ſtronger acids diluted with 
Water, either entirely, or not at 
Al. or by piecenreal, whilſt the 
true crabs eyes, digeſted in theſe 
- Hquors, become Toft and tranſpa- 


{co- 


- 
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rent, their original form remaini 

the ſame: this change is owing to 
the earthy part, 


mon deſe of camphor rthy 55 
„* 
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* 5 is from one grain to ten. Its offici- 


Oc! Ad. low lands in 


aſtacus 


ſimples | 
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on Which de. 


ing diſſolved by the gentle action 
of the acid, which leaves the con- 


glutinating matter unhurt. 


{CANELLA ALBA : Cinan- 
mum five canella tubis minoribus alba 


C. B. C:rtex Mint ranus falſe dicta 


Park. Canella alba. 


This is a bark rolled up into long 


quills, thicker than einnamon, and 


both outwardly and inwardly of 2 


whitiſh colour, lightly inclining to 
yellow. It is the produce of a tall 


tree growing in great plenty in the 
| Jamaica, and other 
American .iflands, called by fir 


Hans Sloane arbor baccifera laurifo- 
lia aromatica, fructu viridi calyce- 
lato racemaſo. The canella is the 
interior bark, freed from an out- 


ward thin rough one, and dried in 


the ſhade. ' he ſhops diſtinguiſh 
2 two forts of canella, 
one another in the length and thick- 
neſs of the quills ; they are both 


iffering from 


the bark of the ſame tree, the 
thicker being taken from the trunk, 


and the thinner from the branches. 


his bark is a warm pungent aro- 


matic, not of the moſt agreeable 
kind: nor are any of the prepara- 


tions of it very grateful. It is lately 


ſometimes met with in extempora- 


neous preſcription, and is an in- 


gredient in the officinal Hera picra 


and tinctura ſacra [L. ]. and in the 


aqua raphani and pulvis ari compo- 


CANNABIS. E Cannabis 


Jativæ C. B. Hemp; the ſeed [E.] 
This plant, when freſh, has 2 
rank narcotic ſmell : the water in 


which the ſtalks are ſoaked, in or- 
der to facilitate the ſeparation of 
the tough rind for mechanic uſes, 


is ſaid to be violently poiſonous, 
and to produce its effects almoſt 
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as ſoon as drank. The ſeeds alſo 


have ſome ſmell of the herb; their 
_ is unctuous and ſweetiſh'; on 
expreſſion. they yield a conſiderable 
-quintity of infipid oil: hence they 


are recommended (boiled in milk, 


or triturated with water into an 


- emulfion) ' againſt coughs, heat of 


urine, and the like. They are alſo 


. ſaid to be uſeful in incontinence of 


urine, and for reſtraining venereal 
appetites 3 but experience does not 
warrant their having any. virtues of 


 /TANTHARIDES LL. E.] Spa- 


niſh flies. Theſe inſects are of a 
ſhining green colour, intermingled 
with more or leſs of a blue and a 
gold yellow. . They are found ad- 


hering to. different kinds of trees 


and herbs, in Spain, Italy, and 

France; the largeſt and moſt eſ- 

teemed come from Italy, 
Cantharides are extremely acri- 


| monious ; applied to the ſkin, they 
firſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 
rate the part, raiſing a more per- 


fe& bliſter than any of the veget- 
able acrids, and occaſioning a 
more plentiful diſcharge of ſerum. 
All the bliſtering compoſitions have 
cantharides for the baſis. See Part 
IV. chap. x. The external ap- 
plication of cantharides is often 


followed by a ſtrangury, accom- 


panied with thirſt and feveriſh- 


heat : this inconvenience may be 
remedied. by ſoft unctuous or mu- 


cilaginous liquors liberally drank. - 


Cantharides taken internally, 
often occaſion a diſcharge of blood 


by urine, with exquiſite pain: if 


the doſe is conſiderable, they ſeem 


to inflame and exulcerate the whole 


anteſtinal canal; the ſtools become 
mucous and purulent; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous; intenſe pains 
are felt in the lower belly ; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving 
mad, and dies. All theſe: terrible 
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In cold phlegmatic ſluggiſh habits, 
where the viſcera are overloaded, 


; 115 . 
conſequences have ſometimes hap- 
pened from a fewgrains. Herman 


relates, that he has known a quar- 


ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are nevertheleſs 


caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given in larger dofes, proves not 


only ſafe but of fingular efficacy 
for the cure of diſeaſes that yield 


little to medicine of a milder claſs, 


and the kidneys and ureters ob- 
ſtructed with thick viſcid mucous . 
matter, cantharides have excellent 
effects; here the abounding mucus 
defends the ſolids from the acri- 
mony of the fly, till it is itſelf 
expelled ; when the medicine ought 
to be diſcontinued. Groenvelt em- 
ployed cantharides with great ſuc- 
ceſs in dropſies, obſtinate ſuppreſ- 
ſions of urine, and ulcerations 
of the bladder; giving very con- 
ſiderable doſes made into boluſes 
with camphor; and interpoſing 
large draughts of emulſions, milk, 
or other emollient liquids; by this 
means, the exceſſive irritation, 


which they would otherwiſe have 


occaſioned, was in great meaſure 
prevented. The camphor did not 
perhaps contribute ſo much to this 
effect as is generally imagined z 
fiace it has no ſenſible quality that 
promiſes any conſiderable abate- 
ment of the acrimony of cantha- 
rides: nitre would anſwer all that 


the camphor is ſuppoſed to per- 
form: this, with milk, or - emol- 


lient mucilaginous liquors; drank 


in large quantity, are the beſt cor. 


rectors. Cantharides, in very ſmall 


doſes, may be given with ſafety alſo 
in other caſes. Dr. Mea 


ob- 
ſerves, that the obſtinate gleetings 
which frequently remain after the 
cure of venereal maladies, ang 
which rarely yield to balſamic medi- 
cines, are effectually remedied by 
12 5 can 
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_cantharides ; and that no one re- ticularly uſeful, as detergents and 
medy is more efficacious in leprous aperients, in obſtructions of the 
es in Which laſt, proper liver and ſpleen. Their taſte and 
purgatives are to be occaſionally virtues depend more upon the ſaline 
taken during the uſe of the can- matter introduced into them, than 
_  _tharides. The beſt and . on the capes buds. 
pParation of cantharides for theſe 5 85 
"purpoſes, is a ſpirituous tincture CAPRIFOLII alia et flores: p. 
E. E. ] and indeed in all caſes, the riclyment non per faliati Germanic; 
tincture is far preferable, for inter- C. B. Woodbind, or honeyſuckle; 
nal uſe, to the fly in ſubſtance. the leaves and flowers. 
The virtues of cantharides are This is a climbing ſhrub, com- 
extracted by rectiſied ſpirit of wine, mon in 'hedges ; the beauty of it; 
Proof ſpirit, and water; but do not flowers has gained it a place alſo in 
. . ariſe in difillation. The watery gardens. The leaves have a diſ- 
and ſpirituous extracts bliſter as agreeable ſmell; the flowers a very 
| ONE Wa the fly in ſubſtance ; whilſt pleaſant one; the taſte of both is 
the fly remaining after the ſeveral herbaceous and roughiſh. They 
menſtrua have performed their of- are ſaid to be diuretic and aperient; 
ce, is to the taſte inſipid, and but practice has not for a long time 
does nat in the leaft bliſter, or in- paid any regard to them. 


CAPSICUM, vide Prevx lr. 


* CAPILLUS VENERIS, vide vxcvn. 
ApianTHUM. , 6 | 
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| | | | CARABE, vide $Svccixvun. 
_ CAPPARIS radicis cortex, et flo- | q 
rum gemmee © Capparis ſpinoſæ frucin CARANNA [E.] Caranna. 
mi nore, folio ratundo C. B. Caper This is a reſinous ſubſtance 
buſh ; the bark of the root, and brought from New Spain, and 
 Þuds of the flowers. other parts of America, in little 
This is a low prickly buſh, found maſſes, rolled up in leaves of flags: 
wild in Italy, and other countries; it is ſaid to-exude from a ſpecies 
it is raiſed with us by ſowing the of palm-tree. This reſin is very 
feeds upon old walls, where they rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
take root betwixt the bricks, and or met with in the ſhops ; whence 
endure for many years. | the London college have rejected it 
The bark of the root is pretty from their catalogue, though it is 
thick, of an aſh colour, with ſet e- Kill yetained Edinburgh. 
Tal tranſverſe wrinkles. on the ſur- C. n 7 
face ; cut in flices and laid to dry, CARDAMOMI MAJORIS /+ 
it rolls up into quills, This bark men. Greater cardamom ſeed. _ 
has a butteriſh acrid taſte ; it is rec- The greater cardamom. is a dried 
koned aperient and diuretic; and fruit or pod, about an inch long, 
recommended in ſeveral. chronic containing under a thick ſkin two 
diſorders, for opening obſtructions rows of {mall triangular ſeeds of a 
* the vi r warm aromatic flavour. Ss 
The buds, pickled with vinegar, .  CARDAMOME MINORIS: f. 
Ec. are uſed. at table. They are men. Leſſar cardamom [L. E.] 
ſuppoſed to excite appetite, and This, fruit is ſcarce half the 
- Promote digeſtian; and to. be par- length of the foregoing ; the feet 
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ate conſiderably ſtronger both in that their medicinal virtues are con- 
ſmell and taſte. Hence this fort ſiderable, though they are now ro- 
has long ſupplied the place of the jected both from the London and 
other in the ; is the only Edinburgh pharmacopœias. 
one now di * . . £4 1 a 4 anti 
Cardamom ſeeds are a very CARDUI BENEDICTI foke - 
warm, grateful, pungent aromatic, ſemen : Cnici ſylweſtris 2 7 
and frequently employed as ſuch in cardui benedicti C. B. Cardui lutei 
practice: they are ſaid to have this procumbentis, ſudorifici et amari Mori- 
advantage, that notwithſtanding /n. Ble thiſtle ; the leaves 
their pungeney, they do not, like [L. E.] and feed [E.] $2788 
thoſe of the pepper kind, immode- This is an annual plant, cultivated 
rately heat or inflame the bowels, in gardens: it flowers in June and 
Both water and rectified ſpirit ex- July, and perfects its feeds in the 
tract their virtues by infuſion, and autumn. The herb ſhould'be ga- 
elevate them in diſtillation ; with thered when in flower, dried in 
this difference, that the tincture the ſhade, and kept in a very 
and diſtilled ſpirit, are conſiderably airy to prevent its rotting or 
more grateful chan the infuſion and growing mouldy, which it is very 
diſtilled water: the watery infuſion apt to do, The leaves have a pe- 
appears turbid and mucilaginous ; netrating bitter taſte, not v 
che tincture made in ſpirit, lIimpid ftrong, or very durable: accom» 
and tranſparent. The huſks of panied with an ungrateful flavour, 
the ſeeds, which have very little which they are in great meaſure 
ſmell or taſte, may be commodi- freed from by keeping, Water 
ouſly ſeparated, by committing the extracts, in a little time, even 
whole to the mortar, when the without heat, the lighter and more 
| ſeed will readily pulverize, fo as grateful parts of this p rt if the 
to be freed from the ſhell by the digeſtion is continued for ſome 
ſieve: this ſhould not be done till hours, the diſagreeable parts are 
juſt before uſing them; for if kept taken up; a ſtrong decoction is 
without the huſks, they ſoon loſe very nauſeous and offenſive to the 
conſiderably of their flavour. —The ftomach. Re&ified ſpirit gains 2 
officinal preparations of theſe ſeeds very pleaſant bitter taſte, which-re- 
are a ſpirituous water and tincture: mains uninjured in the extract. 
they are employed alſo as a ſpicy The virtues of this plant ſeem 
ingredient in {everal of the officinal to be little known in the preſent 
compoſitions. S N practice. The nauſeous decoction 
| | is ſometimes uſed to provoke vomit- 
CARDIACAZ Folia: Marubii ing; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 
cardiac dicti, forte primi Theophrafti mote the operation of other emetics, 
C. B. Motherwort ; the leaves. But this elegant bitter, when freed 
| This plant is common in wafte from the offenſive parts of the herb, 
| Places, and found in flower greateſt may be advantageouſly applied to 
t of the fammer. The leaves other purpoſes, I have frequently 
a bitter taſte, and a pretty experienced excellent effects fro 
8 3 they are fuppoſed to a light infuſion of carduus in 
* 


p. ic diforders, - of appetite, where the ſtomach was 
| to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, to pro- injured by irregularities. A ſtronger * 
? mote urine; and indeed it may be infuſion made in cold or warm 


Judged from their ſmell and taſte, water, if drank freely, and the 
13 patient 
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patient kept warm, occaſions 
plentiful ſweat, and promotes al 
the ſecretions in general, 

The ſeeds of this plant are alſo 


cConſiderably bitter, and have been 


ſometimes uſed in the ſame inten- 
tion as the leaves. The Edinburgh 


College makes them an ingredient | 
in the ſkomachic tincture. f 


6 CARICE (L. E. Figs; the dried 


fruit of the cus communis C. B. 
The principal uſe of theſe is 
as a ſoft, emollient ſweet; in this 
intention they enter the pectoral 
decoction and lenitive electary of 
the ſhops, They ate alſo eſteemed 
y; ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
ve a place in . e e ca: 


r 


CAR 11 NE, fe. 5 hameleontis 


ab; radix : C 121 n@ acaule magno 

715 B. Herne thiſtle ; the 
t 

This is a ickly ſort 3 

| ie, very prickly 


owing ſpontaneouſly in 
the foathern parts of F rance, Spain, 
TOY, and the mountains of Swil- 
from whence the dried 

ring are brought tous. This root 


3s about an inch thick, externally 


of a el ruſty brown colour, cor- 

as it were on the ſurface, 
— perforated with numerous ſmall 
when cut as if 
worm-eaten. It has a ſtrong ſmell, 


and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, weakly 
aromatic taſte. Carlina 1 is looked 


on as a warm diaphoretic and alexi- 


Phärmac; and has been for ſome 
dime greatly eſteemed by foreign 


phyſicians, but neyer came much 
A uſe among us: the preſent 
the ice has entirely rejected it 
pris 1 it often to be met with i in the 


Hop 8. Frederick Hoffman, the 


7% relates, that he has obſerved 
A decoction of it in broth to occa- 
| Bon? vomiting. 1 


© FARPOBALSAMUM : 1 


- 


; comes acriq and nauſeous. . 


Part II. 
tus balſami Syriaci rutæ foho. C. B. 
Carbobalſam [L.] 

This is the fruit of the tree that 
yields the opobalſam or balm of 
Gilead. It 1s about the ſize of a 
pea, of -a whitiſh colour, -incloſed 
in a dark brown wrinkled bark, 
This fruit, when in perfection, 


has a pleaſant warm glowing taſte, 


and a fragrant ſmell, reſembling 
that of the opobalſamum itſelf, 
It is very rarely found in the ſhops ; 
and ſuch. as we now and then do 
meet with, has almoſt entirely loſ 
its ſmell and talte. It is of no 
other uſe in this country than ag 
an ingredient in the mithridate 
and theriaca, in both which the 
college dire& enpebe 28 a re 
to it, | 


CARTHARI _ er | 


officinarym for- croceo Tourn. Baſ- 


tard ſaffron, or ſafflower; the ſeeds. 

The baſtard ſaffron is a ſoft kind 
of thiſtle, with only a few prickles 
about the edges of the leaves. 
It is cultivated in large quantity 
in ſome places of Germany; from 


whence the other parts of Europe 


are ſupplied with the flowers as a 
colouring drug, and the ſeeds as 
a medicinal one, The flowers, 
well. cured, are not eafily diſtin- | 
viſhable by the eye from ſaffron; 
oy their want of | ſmell readily 
diſcovers them, The ſeeds. are 
white, ſmooth, of an oblong 
roundiſh ſhape, yet with four ſen- 
fible corners, about a quarter of 
an inch in length, ſo heavy as tq 
fink in water ; of a viſcid ſweetiſh 
taſte, which in a little time be- 
Theſe 
ſeeds have been celebrated as a ca - 
thartic : they operate very flowly, 
and for the moſt part diſorder the 
bowels, eſpecially when given in 
ſubſtance z ; triturated with aroma- 
tic diſtilled waters, they form an 
emulſion leſs offenſiye, yet inferior 


gi 


IF ax. 
Z 
in efficacy to more common pur- 
gatives. * Fut 181 

{CARUI, carvi, ſeu cari, ſemen: 


Cumini pratenſis carui Meinarum 
C. B. nk. ; the ſeeds [L. E.] 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte. Theſe are in the number of 


the four greater hot ſeeds; and 


frequently employed as a ſtomachic, 
and carminative in flatulent colics, 
and the like. Their officinal 
preparations are an eſſential oil 
IL. E. ] and a ſpirituous water [L. ] 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound juniper water, tincture 
of ſena, ſtomachic tincture, oxymel 


of garlic, electary of bayberries 


and of ſcammony, philonium, and 
the cummin ſeed plaſter [L. 


TICA [L. E.] Cloves. 


Cloyes are the flower- cups (not 


as ig generally ſuppoſed the fruit) 
of a bay-like tree, growing in the 
Eaſt-Indies. In ſhape, they ſome- 
what reſemble a ſhort thick nail: 
in the inſide of each clove are 
found a ſtylus and ſtamina with 
their apices, as in other flower- 
cups : at the larger end ſhoot out 
from the four angles four little 
points like a ſtar, jn the middle of 
which is a round ball, compoſed 


of four little leaves, which are the 


unexpanded petals of the flower. 
Cloves have a very ftrong agree- 

able aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 

teriſh pungent taſte, almoſt burning 


the mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 


from whom we have this ſpice, 
frequently mix it with cloves which 
have been robbed of their oil: 
theſe, though in time they regain 
from the others a conſiderable 


ſhare both of taſte and ſmell, are 
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eafily diſtinguiſhable by © their 


weaker flavour and lighter colour. 


Cloves, conſidered as medicines, 


are very hot ſtimulating aromatics, 
and poſſeſs in an eminent degree 
the general virtues of ſubſtances of 
this claſs, An extract made from 
them with reQified ſpirit is exceſ- 
ſively hot and pungent ; the diſtil- 
led oil has no great pungency; an 
extract made with water is nauſeous 
and ſomewhat ſtyptic. The only. 
officinal preparation of them is the 
eſſential oil [L. E.] Both the 
cloves themſelves and their oil are 
ingredients in many officinal com- 
potitions. N 
CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA :' 
Flares Caryophylli altilis majoris C. 
B. Clove July flowers [L. E.] 
A great variety of theſe flowers 
are met with in our gardens: thoſe 


made uſe of in medicine ought to 


TARYOPHYLLA AROMA- 


be of a deep crimſon colour, and' 
a pleaſant aroniatic ſmell, ſome- 
what like that of cloves ; many 
ſorts have ſcarce any ſmell at all.: 
The caryophylla rubra are ſaid to be. 
cardiac and alexipharmac : Simon' 
Paulli relates, that he has cured 
many malignant fevers by the uſe 
of a decoction of them; which he 
ſays powerfully promotes ſweat 

and urine, without 1 irritat- 

ing nature, and alſo raiſes the 
ſpirits, and quenches thirſt. At 
preſent the flowers are chiefly 
valued for their pleaſant flavour, 
which 1s entirely loſt even by light 
coction; hence the college direct 
the ſyrup, which is the only offi- 
cinal preparation of them, to be 
made by infuſion.” NESS 


4 Cd a Ton radix : 
aryephyllate vulgaris flore parvs 
luteo 2 B. * or herb benet; 
the root. | * ; 

Avens is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. 
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aſtringent taſte, and a pl 
: . 15 the 15 kind, | 


Tels 


5 viel 


ot 2 005 


5 ſhaken. 


The . root haz a warm, 


ſmell, 
Fi Flo Ni the f. ſpring, e 

as Seu ſo Par- 
nſon We 1. as is the 


growth of 
of 3 K e 115 root has been 
employed as 2 Romachic, and for 


ſfengihening the to tone of the vil- 
2 in general: it is fill in ſome 


eſteem. in foreign countries, though 
. Wa. of among us, ence 
Hlation an elegans 
odoriſerous NA oil, which con- 


on dif 


cretes uno a flaky form. 


& CASCARILIA, vide Exxv- 


e ga beg, 


© TASLA, FISTULARIS (L. 2. 


git. go an oriental tree, re- 


Febligg the walput. 


This pit 4 "cylindrical pod, 
carce an in 8 6 a foot 


e woody 


8 by i TIN 1 "Of las 
pal of a ſWetiſh ge Jy 


gree of acri here are 

| two forts.c 155 00 12 the ſhop PS; 
ane brought fron te Bal Indes 
mA other from the canes 


15 ,  thick-rinded, - and 
the * 7 18 us ; thoſe of the 


former are leſs, ther, the.pulp 
7 blacker, and of a fyeeter Alen 
this fort is 


preferred to the other, 
Such pads bold be choſen as are 
weigh tys new, and not ' make 
4 rattling noi (from the ſeeds 
being looſe within them) when 
The pulp ſhould be of a 
bright, ſhining black colour, and 
a Meet taſte, 00k | harſh (which 
N from the fruit being A» 

ered before it has grown fu 


ripe) or. 15 urifh, (which 1 1 is 141 to 


wh Apen keeping.:) it ſhould nej= 1 
g 


bitteriſh, 
lleaſant 


as nothing 


rf . utſide is 


IC T9. e wy are generally 


/ 
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cher he too dry, nor too moiſt, nor 
at all mouldy, which, its be. 
ing kept 1 in damp cellars, or moiſt. 
ened, in order to incre e it weight, 
it is very ſubject to be. Greateſt 
part of the pulp diſſolves both in 
water and in recti fed ſpi pirit; and 
may be extracted fem? the cane 
by either. The ſhops employ 
Water boiling the bruiſed pod 
therein, and afterwards evaporat. 
ing the ſolution to a due conſiſt. 


The pulp of caſia is a gentle 
laxatiye e and frequently 
yen, in a doſe of ſome drams, 
LY coſtive habits. Some direct 4 
fe of two ounces or more as a 
cathartic, in inflammatory aſs, 
where the more acrid purgatives 
have no place: but in theſe large 
uantities it generally nauſeatey 
Nos ſtomach, 9 flatulencies, 
and ſometimes ings of the 
bowels, eſpecially 5p 
nat of a very good kind; theſe 
effects may be Rreventes b the 
7, addition of aromatics, and exhibit- 
ing it in a liquid form. Geoffroy 


2s, it does excellent ſervice in the 
| painful tenfion of * belly, Which 


ometimes follows the imprudent 
uſe of antimonials ; and that it 
may he adyantugeouſly acuated 
with the more acrid purgatives, or 
antimonial emetics, or employed 
to abate their force. Valliſnieri 
relates, that the purgative virtue of 
this medicine is remarkably pro- 
moted by manna; that a mixture 
of four 7 of caſia, and two of 
manna, purges as much as twelve 
drams of caſia, or thirty-two of 
manna alone. Sennertus obſerves 

than the urine is apt to be 3 
of a green colour by the uſe of 
caſia; and ſometimes, where 2 
large quantity has been taken, 


y. blackiſh. This drug gives name 
to an officinal _ and 1s an 


. 


ingredient alſo in 


the caſia i 3 


Part II. 
"CASIA LIGNEA : the bark 
4 Indian tree called by Brey- 
nius arbor canellifera Indica, corſice 
acrimo wiſcido ſeu mucilaginoſo, gui 
caſſia lignea officinarum. 
This bark, in appearance and 
aromatic flavour, ap roaches to 
cinnamon ; from which 1t 1s eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by its remarkable 
viſcidity: chewed, it ſeems to diſ- 
ſalve in the mouth into a ſlimy ſub- 
{ance ; boiled in water, it gives 
out a ſtrong mucilage, the aroma- 
tic part exhaling; the water ob- 
tained by diſtillation, unleſs drawn 
with great care, has an unpleaſant 
ſmell, ſome what of the empyreu- 
matic kind: nevertheleſs the di- 
filled oil proves nearly of the ſame 
vality with that of cinnamon. 
Ga poſſeſſes the aromatic virtues 
of cinnamon; but in an inferior 
degree; and its effects are leſs dur- 
ible. Its glutinous quality ren» 
ders it uſefal in ſome caſes where 
imple aromatics are leſs proper. 


L CASTOREUM [L. E.] Caſtor, 
Caſtor is the inguinal glands of 
the beaver; a four-footed amphi- 
bious animal, frequent in ſeveral 
parts of Europe and - America, 
The beſt comes from Ruſſia : this 
is in large round hard cods, which 
appear, when cut, full of a brit- | 
tle red liver-coloured ſubſtance, 
interſperſed with membranes and 
fibres exquiſitely interwoven. An 
inferior fore is brought from Dant. 
zick; this is generally fat and 
moiſt, The worſt of all is that of 
New England, which 1s in longiſh 
thin cods. 

Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong not 
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of its flavour in diſtillation ; reQi- 


fied ſpirit brings over nothing. 


Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and antihyſteric 
— : ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues ; and Neumann and Stahl 
declare it inſignificant. Experience, 
however, has ſhown, that the virtnes 
of caſtor are conſiderable; though 
they are certainly far leſs than they 
have been generally ſuppoſed to be. 
It officinal preparations are a ſimple 
water [L. ] a ſpirituous tincture 
= E 1 * a £3 Ie in the vola- 
tile oily ſpirit [Z.] It is an in 
dient in fandry other Bok y 4 wi | 
as the compound elixir and powder 
of myrrh [Ec] the fetid pills, gum- 
pills, and powder for promoting 
delivery [Z.] n 


CASUMUNAR CL. Z. 

This is a tuberous root, au inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the furface with circles. or joints 
like galangal, of a browniſh or aſh 


colour on the outfide, and a duſky 


yellowiſh within; it is brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, cut into tranſ- 
yerſe ſlices ; what kind of plant it 
produces, is not known. 8 
Caſumunar has a warm bitteri 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. 
It has been celebrated- in Fyfterie 
caſes, epilepſies, palſies, loſs of 
memory, and other diſorders: the 
preſent practice ſometimes employs 
it as a ſtomachic and carminative, 
but it is not ſo mnch uſed or known 
as, it deſerves to | » 
See Vanda. | 


CAUDA EQUINA, fer Equiſe- 


ing, bitteriſh nauſeous taſte, Wa- /etis C. B. Horſetail; the herb ¶ E. 


agreeable ſmell, and an acrid, bit- tm: Equiſetum paluſtire EI 


ter extracts the nauſeous part, with 
little of the finner bitter ; reQified 
ſpirit extracts this laſt, without 
much of the nauſeous : proof ſpi- 
fit both: water elevates the whole 


This plant is common in watery 
It is faid to be a very 


places, 


ſtrong aſtringent : it has indeed a _ 


manifeſt aſtringency, but in a very 
low degree. 4 


_ 
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CENTAURI MAJORIS, '/ez 


Rbapontici vulgaris radix : Centaurit 
awajoris folio in laciaias plures diviſo 
CU. B. Greater centaury ; the root. 
The greater centaury is a large 
plant, cultivated in gardens. The 


root has a rough ſomewhat acrid 


taſte, and abounds. with a red viſ- 
cid juice; its rough taſte has gained 


acrimony as an aperient; and its 
glutinous. quality as a-vulnerary : 
the preſent, practice takes little no- 
tice of it in any intention. 


- 


Mates: Centauris minoris fore pur- 
— — . 5. Leſſer centaury; the 
= This | | 
+ of England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt: corn. The tops are 
an; uſeful aperient bitter: the Edin- 
4 bug phaxmacopeia'directs an ex-, 
| tract to be prepared from them, and 
employs dem as an ingredient 
in.the bitter infuũon and ſtomachic 
tincture. ei Jt q Soyo mat 
\ CENTINODIUM : "Pobgonum 
Lali folium C. B. Knotgraſs; the herb. 
This is ſaid to be vulnerary and 
altringent, but on no very good 
ſoundation. | 


St aut | 
- CEPA IL. E. I: Cepa vulgaris 
ona. 3 
Onions differ from other bul- 
bous rooted plants, in having ſin- 
gle roots, or ſuch as cannot be 
parted ſo as to increaſe the plant. 
Theſe roots are conſidered rather 
2s articles of food than of medi- 
cine: they are ſuppoſed to afford 
little or no — — and when 
eaten I:berally produce flatulencies, 
occaſion chick, headachs and tur- 
bulent dreams: in cold phlegma- 
tic habits, where viſcid mucus 
abounds, they doubtleſs have their 
uſe ; as by their ſtimulating qua- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


it ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; its 


© TENTAURII MINORIS /am- 


grows wild in many parts 5 


* = 


e 
lity they tend to excite appetite, 
attenuate thick juices, and promote 
their expulſion ; by ſome they are 
ſtrongly recommended in ſuppreſ- 


ſions of urine and in dropfies, 


The chief medicinal uſe of onions 
in the preſent practice is in external 
applications, as a cataplaſm for ſup. 
purating tumours, &c. They are 
an ingredient in the cataplaſma ſup. 
Auras LE. I 


ERA FL AVA LL. E.] Yellow 
bees wax. . „ 


: 


This is a ſolid concrete ob- 
tained, from the honeycombs af. 
ter the honey is got out, by heat- 
ing and preſſing them. betwixt iron 
plates. The beſt ſort is of a lively 
yellow. colour, and an agreeable. 
imell, ſomewhat like that of honey; 


when | new, it is tonghiſh yet eaſy 


to break; by age it becomes harder 
and more brittle, it loſes its fine co- 
lour, and in great meaſure it ſmell. 


CERA ALBA [L. E.] — White 


wax is prepared from the yellow, 


by reducing it into thin flakes, and 
expoſing it for a length of time to 
the air; when ſufficiently bleached, 
it is melted, and caſt into cakes, 
The beſt ſort is of a clear and al- 
moſt tranſparent whiteneſs, and of 
a light agreeable ſmell like that of 
the yellow wax, but much weaker, 
Ihe chief medical uſe of wax is 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents. &c. 
as an emollient for prompting ſup- 
puration, &c. It readily unites with 
oils and animal fats, but not with 
watery or ſpirituous liquors, Itis 
given alſo internally in diarrhœas, 
dyſenteries, &c. either mixed with. 
oily ſubſtances, as in the Balſamum 
Locatelli [L. E.] or divided by 
earthy powders, as in the pulvis 
teftaceus ceratus [E.] A 


CERASA : Fructus Cerafi majoris 
et ſylveflis, fructu ſubdulci, 8 4 
; | colore 


11 
_ 285 retundo rubro et acido 
Thurs, of Ceraſa acidiſima Janguineo 


ſurco C. B: The ſweet cherry witng 


a black juice; the pleaſantly- 
ſouriſh 1 with a colourleſs 
juice; and the very ſour 9107 
with a blood red juice; commonly 


called black, red, and morello 


r | | 
"Theſe fruits, eſpecially the acid 
forts, are very uſeful and agreeable 
coolers and quenchers of thirſt ; 
and are ſometimes directed in this 
intention, in hot bilious, or febrile 
diſtempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
tremely fond of theſe and the other 
fruits called Horæi, as aperients in 
ſome chronic caſes; and declares 
himſelf perſuaded; that there 1s no 
kind of obſtruction of the viſcera 
capable of ay removed by medi- 
cine, which will not yield to the 
continued uſe of theſe. 


* x 


© CERUSSA IL. E. ] Cerufle, or 


e eee ee 

This is 1 by expoſing lead 
to the ſteam of vegetable acids till ĩt 
iscorrodedinto a white powdery ſub- 
ſtance. It is ſometimes adulterated 


with a mixture of common whiting; 


this, if in any conſiderable quanti- 
ty, may be eaſily diſcovered by the 
ſpecific lightneſs of the compound: 
the ſort called flake lead is not 
ſubject to abuſe. See the article 


third part. 


ckTERACEH: Ceterach offcira- 
mm C. B. Spleenwort, or miltwaſte. 


This is a ſmall buſhy plant grow- 
ing upon rocks and old walls. It 


has an herbaceous, ſomewhat mu- 
cilaginous, roughith taſte : it is re- 
commended as a peQoral and for 
romotiag urine in nephritic cafes, 
be virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, is that which it has 
the leaſt title to, diminiſhing the 
pleen. | | 


Pruuzun; and Ceruſa in the 
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CHERE FOL folia: Charos 


phylli ſativi C. B. Chervil; the 


leaves [E.} «.- + | 


the palate and ſtomach, gently aperi- 
ent, and diuretic. Geoffroy affures 


us, that he has found it from expe- 


rience to be of excellent ſervice in 
dropfies : that, in this diſorder, it 


promotes the diſcharge of urine 


when ſuppreſſed ; renders it clear, 
when feculent and turbid; and when 
high and fiery, of a paler colour; 


that it acts mildly without irrita- 


tion, and tends rather to allay than 


excite inflammation. He goes 


far as to ſay, that dropſies which 
do not yield to this medicine, are 


ſcarce. capable of being cured by 
any other. He directs the juice to 


be given in the doſe of three or four / 
- ounces every fourth hour, and con- 


tinued for ſome time, either alone, 
or in conjunction with nitre and 
ſyrup of the five opening roots. 


CHALYBS, vide F zukun. 


ABROTANUM FOEMINAs 


CHAMEADRYOS, /e Triſſagin:is © 


Jolia et ſummitates cum ſemine ; Cha- 


amr, 0. mi noris repentis C. B. Ger- 
mander; the leaves [Z.] and tops 


with the ſeed [L. | ; 
This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. "The leaves, 


tops, and ſeeds have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degree of aſtrigency . 


and aromatic flavour. They are 
recommended as ſudorific, diuretic, 
and emmenagogue,and for ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach and viſcera in ge- 
neral. With ſome they have been 
in great eſteem in intermittent fe- 
vers ; as alſo in ſcrophulous and 
other chronic diſorders. 
5 | CHAM A- 


* 


This is a low annual plant ſome- 
what like parſley, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poſes. This plant is grateful both to 


. 


CHAM ACYPARISSUS, vide 


z® 


WRT. 
> 
* 
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"CHAMALEON ALBUS, vide 


Cantina. 
8 "A Piſs BY 


T £7 . 


4 
EY 


-CBamaeneli nobilis ſeu leucanthemi 
axteratiorts C. B. Single- flowered 
chamomile (the trailing ſort with 
Larger leaves and flowers, and the 
difk of the flower not very convex) 
the leaves and flowers [L. E.] 
Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful aromatic fmell, and a very 
bitter nauſeous taſte. They are 
- accounted earminative, aperient, 
| emollient, and in ſome meaſure 
anodyne : and ſtand recommended 
In flatulent colics, for promoting 
the uterine purgations, in ſpaſmo- 
dic pains, and the 
bed women: ſometimes they have 
been em 2 in intermittent fe- 
Vers, wa. che nephritis? - Theſe 
n al fo · uſed ex- 
ternally in difcutient and antiſeptic 
* fomentations, and in emollient 
glyſers : they enter the fotus com- 
unit, dect ctum commune pro clyflere 
and olezm viride of our at, nſatory: 
an effential oil [L.] ſimple water 
and extract E. Jare likewiſe prepar- 
| ed from them in the ſhops. 


© CHAMEMELUM fore multi- 
_ glici C. B. Double-flowered cha- 
| Mmomile ; the flowers. 
| © 'Fheſe differ from the foregoing 
in having ſeveral rows of the white 
petala fer thick together about the 
middle diſk, which is much ſmaller. 
In this diſk the medicinal qualit'es 
of the flower chiefly refide ; and 
Hence the double or ſmall diſked 
fort is inferior in efficacy to the 


Engle. 


- CHAM APITYOS foe Ine ar- 
rrinice folia.: Chamapityos luteæ 
<wlgaris five folio. trifido C. B. 
Ground pine; the leaves. 
This is a low hairy plant, clammy 
0 the roach, of a ſtrong aromatic 
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. rient and vulnerary,as alſo in gouty 


ins of child- 
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. Part II. 
reſinous ſmell, and a bitter roughiſh 
taſte. It is ecommended as an aps- 


and rheumatic pains. 


.CHEIRT, /eu Leucoii lutei flores ; 
Leucoii lutei vulgaris C. B. Wall. 
flower. N 

This grows upon old walls and 
among rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of 
England. The flowers have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitterih, 
not agreeable taſte : they are {aid 
to be cordial, anodyne, aperient, 
and emmenagogue, but are wholly 

ected by practice. 
Canned 


CHELIDONTI MAJORIS V, 
radix; Chelidonii majoris vulgaris 
C. . Celandine the leaves and 
root [Z. FT 

This plant grows upon old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady 
places. The herb is, of a bluei 
green colour ; the roo! of a deep 
red ; both contain a gold-coloured 
Juice; their ſmell is diſagreeable; 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very 
acrid, biting and burning the mouth; 
the root ĩs the moſt acrid, Juice of 
celandine has long been celebrated 


in diſorders of the eyes; but it is 


greatly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully 
diluted, to be applied with ſafety 
to that tender organ. It has been 
ſometimes uſed, and it is ſaid with 
good ſucceſs, for extirpating warts, 

old ulcers, and in cata 
plaſms for the herpes miliaris. This 
acrimonious plant is rarely given 
internally; the virtues attributed to 
it are thoſe of a ſumulating aperi- 
ent, diuretic, and ſudorific : it 13 
particularly recommended in the 
ſlow kind of jaundice, where there 
are no ſymptoms of inflammation, 
and in dropſies; ſome ſuppoſe the 
root to have been Helmont's ſpeci- 
fic in the hydrops aſcites. Half a 
dram or a dram of the. dry root is 
directed for a doſe ; or an _ 


pare II. 
in wine of an ounce of the freſh 
root, The root and leaves are in- 
gredient in the .iRerial decodion 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopcœia. 

CHELIDONH MINORIS Dia, 
radix : Chelidoniæ rotundifbllæ mi- 
vori, C. B. Pilewort; the leaves 
aud root [(B. 

This is a very ſmall plant, found 
in moiſt meadows by hedge- 
ſides : the roots conſiſt of ſlender 
fibres, with ſome little tubercles 
among them, which are ſuppoſed 
toreſemble the hæmorrhoids; from 
whence it has been concluded, that 
this root muſt needs be of wonder- 
ful efficacy*for the cure of that di- 
ſemper: to the taſte, it is littl 
ether than mucilaginous, by 


CHERMES, vide KER MRS. 


CHIN radix: China root [E.] 
There are two ſort of this root 
m the ſhops one brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, the other from the 
Weſt. They are both longiſh, full 


of joints, of a pale reddiſh colour, of 


no ſmell, and very little taſte : the 
oriental, which is the moſt efteem- 
ed, is conſiderably harder and paler 
coloured than the other, Such ſhould 
be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, heavy, 
and upon being chewed appears fall 
of a fat unctuous juice. China root 
was either unknown or diſregarded 
by the ancient phyſicians. It was 
firſt introduced into Europe about 
the year 1535, with the character 
of a ſpecific againſt venereal and 
cutaneous diforders, and as ſuch 
was made uſe of for ſome time, 
but at length gave place to medi- 


cines of a mort powerful kind It 


is generally ſuppoſed to promote 
infenfible perſpiration and the uri- 


nary diſchargs ; and by its unctu- 


dus quality to obtund acrinionious 
juices. | 


CHINA CHINE, 


ide PERU. 
Manus CORTEX, 


g $f 2 | i | | | 
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chich Peas. 


CickERIS RUBRI femen +. Ciceris 
Aoribus et ſeminibus ex purpara ra- 
beſcentibus C. B. Red chiches, or 


This is a ſort of pulſe cultivated 


in the warmer climates, where our 


ner peas do nor thrive fo well. 
They are a ftrong flatulent food; 
hard of digeſtion. Lithontriptic 
and diuretic virtues are attribute 


to them on no good foundation. 


CHICHOREL alia, radix: Cichs- 
rei Hylugſtris ue officinarem C. B. 
Wild fuccory ; the roots and leaves 
LE.] 5 | 
The root has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of rough- 


neſs; the leaves are ſomewhat lefs 


bitter: the roots, talks, and leaves 
yield, on being wounded, a milky 
ſaponaceous juice. By culture this 
lant loſes its green colour and its 
1 and in this ſtate is em- 
ployed in ſalads: the darker colour 
ed and more deeply jagged the 
leaves, the bitterer is their taſte. 
Wild ſuccory is an uſeful deter- 
gent, aperient, and attenuating 


medicine; acting without much ir- 


ritation, tending rather to cool than 
to heat the y, and at the ſame 
time corroborating the tone of the 
inteſtines. The juice taken in 
quantities, ſo as to keep up a 
diarrhœa, and continued for fome 
weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent effects in ſcorbutic and 
other chronical diſorders. 


Cura e: Cine majorts 
C. B. Hemlock ; the leaves [E. 

This is a large umbelliferous 
common about the ſides df 


Ids, 
under hedges, and in moiſt ſhady 
places: the leaves are winged, di- 


vided into a great number of fmall 


' fern-like ſections, of a dark or 


blackiſh green colour, and a x 
asit were rough: the ſtalk is hollow 
(as is likewiſe great part of the root 


* — — ——— —— mt 
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from G 


in one of the plaſters of the Edin- 


pburgh pharmacopœia. With re- 


ard to its virtue when taken 


internally, it has been generally 
accounted poiſonous, which it 
doubtleſs is, in a high degree, when 
uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 


But Dr. Storck has lately found, 
that in certain ſmall doſes it may 


be taken with great ſafety, and 
that, without at all diſordering the 


conſtitution, or even producing any 


ſenſible operation, it ſometimes 


proves a powerful reſolvent in mnay 
-obſtinate diſorders. See Extrac- 


cum cicute in the third part of this 
f Work. | | | | 
| "<A 2 

Potach is an impure alkaline ſalt, 


RES RUSSICI. Rukia 
(L.] 


roduced from vegetable matters by 


rning. The ſtrongeſt is brought 


from Ruſſia, in dark coloured very 


hard maſſes, which do not ſoon de- 


liquiate in the air, like the purer 
alkaline ſalts. This ſort is ſaid to 


be prepared by burning wood with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat, and making 


the aſhes, with a ley drawn from the 
coarſer part of them, into a paſte, 


which is afterwards ſtratified with 


ſome of the more inflammable 


kinds of wood, and burnt a ſecond 
time: by this means the ſalt melts, 


and concretes with the earthy mat- 


 1'ter- of the aſhes into hard cakes : 


but it appears from experiment 
that this kind of potaſh contains, 


beſides the vegetable earth, a large 


proportion of quicklime. A pu- 

rer and whiter ſalt is brought to us 
ermany, under the name of 
pearl aſhes: this is extracted from 


wood aſhes by means of water, and 
_ " afterwards reduced into a dry form 


. 2 > 
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after the ſtalk has ariſen) and ſpotted 
with ſeveral blackiſh, red, or pur- 
ple ſpots. Hemlock is ſometimes 


applied externally as a diſcutient, 
and in this intention is an ingredient 


7 ; Part II. 
by evaporation. Theſe ſalts 

j Hable 5 great abuſes from ſandy 
admixtures, and therefore ſhould 
never be employed for medicinal 
purpoſes, without due purification: 
this may be effected by ſolution in 
cold water, filtration, and exſicca- 
tion. See Part III. chap. viii, 


CIMOLIA ALBA, % Arovlle 
alba. Tobaccopipe-clay [£1 
This 1s a pure white clay, nearly 
of the ſame general nature with 
the boles already ſpoken of, but 
more viſcous when moiſtened with 
water, and hence probably more 
effectual for obtunding and incraſ. 
ſating acrimonious thin humours. 
It is — ever uſed for any me- 
dicinal purpoſe. 


CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS. 
Fullers earth [E.] | 

This earth is more viſcous than the 
boles, and leſs ſo than the tobacco- 
pipe-clay. It is wholly neglected 
in practice, though retained in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopcia. 


CINAB ARIS NATIVA. Native 
cinnabar [E.] Sel : 
This a ponderous mineral of a 
red colour, found in Spain, Hun- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of the 
world. The fineſt ſort is in pretty 
large maſſes, both externally and 
internally of an elegant deep red 
colour, which greatly _ improves 
upon grinding the maſs into fine 
wder ; this is imported by the 
utch from the Eaſt-Indies. There 
is another ſort of a good colour, in 
roundiſh drops, ſmooth without, 

and ſtriated within, _ _ © 

This mineral appears from che- 
mical experiments to be A 
of mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch a 
manner, that the quantity of the 
former is commonly above ſix times 
greater than that of the latter: the 
finer the colour of the cinnabar, the 
n more 


Part IM. 
more mercury it is found to hold. 
Native cinnabar has been by many 


preferred as a medicine to that made 
7 or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 


y art: but there does not appear 
to be any juſt foundation ſor this 
preference. The native has ſome- 
times been obſerved to occaſion 
nauſeæ, vomiting, and anxiety : 
theſe probably proceeded from an 
admixture of ſome arſenical particles 


which it could not be freed from by 


repeated ablution. When pure, it 


has no quality or medical virtue di- 
flint from thoſe of the artificial 
' cinnabar, like which it is not diſſo- 


luble in the animal fluids, and 1s 


commonly found of little activity. 
See part III. chap. iv. ſect. 7. 


CINNAMOMUM : Cinnamomum 
ffpve canella Zeylanica C. B. Cinna- 
mon [Z.] n 

This is a light thin bark, of a 
' reddiſh colour, rolled up in long 

uills or canes; of a fragrant, de- 
lightful ſmell, and an aromatic, 
ſweet, pungent taſte, with ſome de- 
gree of aſtringency. It is gene- 
rally mixed. with the cafia bark: 
this laſt is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by 


its breaking over '{\mooth, whilit. 


cinnamon ſplinters ; and by its ſlimy 
mucilagineus taſte, without any 
thing of the roughneſs of the true 
cinnamon. Cinnamon is a very 
elegant and uſeful aromatic, more 
grateful both to the palate and ſto- 


mach, than moſt other ſubſtances of 
this claſs: by its aſtringent quality 


it likewiſe corroborates the viſcera, 

and proves of great ſervice in ſe- 
veral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
immoderate diſcharges from the u- 
terus. An eſſential oil, a ſimple 
and ſpirituous diſtilled water, and 
a tincture of it, are kept in the 
ſhops : it is likewiſe employed as a 
ſpiey ingredient in a great number 
of compoſitions. : 


. ; CITREORUM cortex et ſuccus: 


_ The. Materia Medica. 
Fructus mali medice C. B. Citrons ; _ 
the yellow rind and juice IE.] 


Cochineal [L. E.] 


* 1 


The citron is an evergreen tree 


the orange and lemon: it was firſt 


brought from Aſſyria and Media 


(whence the fruit is called ala 


Aſſyria, mala Medica) into Greece, 


and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated. Citrons are rarely made uſe 


of among us: they are of the ſame 


quality with lemons, except that 


their juice is ſomewhat leſs acid. 


CITRULLI i.: Anguriz ci- 
trulli dictæ C. B. Citruls: the 
feed [E.] | By 

This plant is rarely met with 
among us, unleſs in botanic gar- 
dens. The ſeeds are in the num- 
ber of the four greater cold ſeeds, 


and agree in quality with the others - 


of that claſs. 
-CNICUS, vide Cantranys. 


1 


COCCINELLA, ſex Cochinilla: 


This is a fmall irregular roandiſh 
body of a dark red colour on the 


outſide, and a deep bright red with - 
% 


and New Spain. 


it is brought from Mexico 
This ſubſtance 
has long been ſuppoſed to be the 


ſeed of a plant: it appears from 
chemical experiments to be an ani-, ' 


mal, and from the accounts of the 
more celebrated naturaliſts, an in- 
ſet, which breeds on the Ameri- 
can prickly pear- tree, and adheres 
thereto without changing its place. 
Cochineal has been ftrongly re- 
commended as a ſudorific, cardiac, 
and alexipharmac; but practioners 


have never obſerved any conſider- 


able effects from it. Its greateſt 
conſumption is among the ſcarlet 
dyers ; and in medicine its prig- 


- cipal uſe is as a colouring drug = 
both watery and ſpirituous liquors 


we: 
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extract its colour. In the London to aſſiſt digeſtion, promote the Ba. 
.Pharimacopeeia three tinctures, in tural ſecretions, and prevent or re. 


the Edinburgh eight, with two de-, mpyeya diſpoſition to flecpinels. - 
coctions, an infuſion and a confec La Ne aa 2 
8, meddllh, ,l 


Ban, receive from this drug a fine «-—COLOCYNT 


red colour. bs | r or bitter apple; the 
l medullary part- of the dried froit d 
., COCHLEA TERRESTRES, [L. E.] WV 
vide L1MACES TERRESTRES. This is the produce of a plant of + 
. the gourdkind growing in Turkey. 
5 ,  COCHLEARIAE HORTEN- The fruit is about the ſize of an 
..4 -SIS Folia: Cochleariz folio ſubro- orange; its medullary part, freed 
td C. B. Garden ſcurvy-graſs; from the rind and ſeeds, is alone 
the leaves [L. E.] Is made uſe of in medicine : this is 


: inn 1 72 very light, white, ſpongy, com. 
„ COCHLEARIE MARINE poſed of membranous leaves; of 
- Folia: Cochleariz folio finuato C. B. an extremely bitter, nauſeous, acti. 
Sea ſcurvygraſs ; the leaves. monious taſte. Colocynth is one 
Theſe plants have little other of the moſt powerful and moſt vio. 
difference, as to their external ap- lent catharties. Many eminent phy- 
peerance, than that expreſſed in ficians condemn it as dangerous, 
their titles: in taſte and medical and even deleterious: others recom- 
virtue, the firſt is conſiderably mend it not only as an efficacious 

E ſtrongeſt; and hence is alone re- purgative, but likewiſe as an al. 
5 tained both by the London and terative in obſtinate chronical diſ- 
Edinburgh colleges. orders. Thus much is certain, that 

2 NS cCcolocynth in the doſe of a few 
Scurvygraſs is a pungent ſtimu- grains, acts with great vehemence, 

lating ine; capable of diſ- diſorders the body, and ſometimes 

folving viſcid juices, opening ob- occaſions a diſcharge of blood, 

ſtructions of the viſcera and the Many attempts have been made to 
more diſtant glands, and promoting correct its virulence by the addi- 
tte fluid ſecretions: it is particu- tion of acids, aſtringents, and the 
Hul celebrated in ſcurvies, and is like; theſe may leſſen the force 
theprincipal herbemployedin theſe of the colocynth, but no other- 


= . Kinds of diſorders in the northern wiſe than might be equally done 
Tag countries. Its officinal preparations by a reduction of the doſe. The 


te a conſerve. [L. E.] and ſpirit beſt method of abating its viru- 
. it is an ingredient alſo in the lence, without diminiſhing its pur- 
ſcorbutic Juices and compound gative virtue, ſeems to be by tri- 
_ horſe-radiſh water LL. E.] and its turating it with gummy farinace- 
ſpirit is uſed for drawing a tincture ous ſubſtances, or the oily ſeeds, 
from gum lac [Z.] 80 which without making any altera- 
F TR ion in thecolocynth itſelf, prevent 
1 COFFEA IE.] Coffee: the fruit its reſinous particles from cohering, 
ef an oriental ſhrub called by Jufſieu and firiking upon the membranes 
ani mem Arabicum lauri folio, cujus of the inteſtines, ſo as to. irritate, 
emen apud nos caffe dicitur. inflame, or corrode them. It is an 
This fruit is employed rather as ingredient in ſome of the purgative 
Food than as a medicine. The me- | pills, and the carthartic extraft of 
Aicab effects expected from it, are the ſliops. 8 
gonad * CON$0- 


Colormba, rudre 
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related by authors. 


„ rig 
mak ny and do not ariſe in evaporation with 
mphyti majoris radix : - either: the ſpifituois-tinQureand * 

con ſolidæ e C. By Comfr extract taſte ſtronger of the root 

root [E. than the aqueous ones. It gives 
„This 1s 4 "rough: hairy 2 *. name to an-officinal powder, and ig 
wing wild by Woer-Bdel and an in gredient! in the] IG MS. 


in watery places. The roots are 


very large, black on the outfide, 


white within, full of a viſcid * 
- tinous juice, of no particular taſte. 


They ——— quality with the 
0 


althæa ; with this differ- ſin 
ence, that the mucilage of conſo- 


lida is ſomewhat ſtronger bodied. 
Many ridieulous hiſtories of the 
conſolidating virtues of this plant are 
It is an ingre- 
dient in the compound white de- 
coction of the N * 


ee 


A0 | 
' CONSOLIDA: MEDIA, "vide 


Buc uA. 


- CONSOLIDA MINIMA, vide 


BELLIS MINOR. . 


oN TRA VER vA [L. E.] 
This is a knotty root, an inch or 
tag in length, about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh brown colour 
externally, and pale within: long, 
tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out from 
all ſides of it; theſe are generally 
loaded with . ſmall round knots. 
This root is of a peculiar kind of 


aromatic ſmell, and, a ſomewhat 
| aſtringent, warm, bitteriſh taſte, 


with a light and ſweetiſh kind of 
acrimony when long chewed: the 
fibres have little taſte or ſmell; the 
tuberous part therefore ſhould} be 
alone choſen. Contrayerva is one 
of the mildeſt of thoſe ſubſtances 
called alexipharmacs : it is indiſ- 
. Putably a good: and uſeful diapho- 

retic, and. ma maybe ſafely. given in 

much larger doſes. than the com- 


mon practice is. accuſtomed to ex- 


hibit it in. Its virtues are extracted 


both by water and ee, colnlnanded: 


* * 


— 
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"COPAL 62.10 a bene uncle 
from ſeveral ſorte of large trees i 
growing in New Spain. This re- 
is brought to us in irregular © 
lumps, ſome tranſparent, of SQ - 2 
lowiſh or brown colour, -others ſe⸗ 
mĩtranſparent and whitiſh. It has 
never come into uſe as a medicine, 
and is rarely met with i in the W 


' CORALLINA*: Ila en: eri. — 
nus five corallina Mei narum C. 2. 
Coralline, or ſea moſs [I!!! 

1 This 1A a branched ſtony fabe 
ance of a white colour; Gets 
on rocks, and ſometimes on — 
ſhells of fiſhes. It is celebrated a8 
a vermifuge, on what foundation L 
_ know not: to 2 taſte i it is 1 


| ſighed, - 


1 7 © She * 1% 


 CORALLIUM RUB RU 50 

Red coral [L. E.] | w3 

This is alſo a marine Production, 

of the ſame nature with the 8 
going. It cannot reaſonably be 
— upon in any other light than | 

as a mere abſorbent; as ſuch it en- 
ters the officinal erabs claw powder, - 
and is ſometimes in N Ae 

ed by itſelf. 15 f 3 op 
© CORIANDRI /omen : Ce 
majoris 12885 B. Coriander; 3 N ſeed 
L. . Q [3 Tf | 
Coriander „ an / ambellifaand | 
plant, differing from all the others 
of that claſs in producing perle 
ſeeds. Theſe) when Reih hape 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, which 
improves by drying, and 3 


ſuſhciently gratsful; th. A 
; 


„ ee 


d * 
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2 hie. Fhey are an ingredient in 
the omeinal compound lime water 
and eleQtary of bayberries L.) 
eU CERVI IL. E.] The 
Wieden! ns. nt NE 

any extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
to all the parts of the animal in 
general; but experience gives no 
countenance to them; nor do they 
ſeem to have any other foundation 
than che great timidity of the hart, 
the annual renewal of his horns, 


„ 


and an opinion of his extraordinary 


longævity; from theſe circumſtances 
it Was inferred, that all the parts 

bim muſt be proper for intimi- 
dating the enraged Archeus, renew- 
ing health and ſtrength, and pro- 
10 uns life. Gert: : | | 17 * 
„he horns boiled in water, give 
out; an emollient-, nutritious gelly 
[Z.] Burnt to- white neſs, they yield 


n ablorbent earth, purer from ge- 


latinous matter than the natural 
te ſtaceous abſorben ts, but which ap- 
ars to be weaker in its abſorbent 
| er. This earth is employed 
in he officinal white decoction 

LC. E.] LS. 7 


_..CORNI frafus: Corni hortenfis 
maris C. B, The cornel tree; its 
fruit. i 
. This fruit is moderately cooling 
and aſtringent, but not regarded as 


? 


an article of the materia medica, ' 


and hence rejected both from the 
London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 


bus «af F 8 N ü 
Cosrus [L. E.] Coftus: a root 


brought from the Eaſt Indies. 
Authors mention two ſorts of 
tus, ſweet and bitter: in the 
| we ſeldom. mert with 
more than one, the coflus dulci: 
5 cinarum C. B. 9 The root is about 
the ſine of the finger; and conſiſts 
Relei woody. part. incloſed 


Part II. 
within a whitiſh bark : the former 

is very tough, of no ſmell, and very 
little taſte 3 the cortical part brittle, 
of a warm, bitteriſh, aromatic taſte, 
and\an agreeable ſmell, fomewhat 


- refembling that of violets or Flo. 


rentine orris. Coſtus is faid to at- 
tenuaterviſcid humours, to promote 
expectoration, perſpiration, and 
urine. At preſent it is rarely met 
with in efiription, 'and not often 
in the ſhops; in mithridate, the- 
riaca, and the confectio paulina, 
the only officinal” compoſitions it is 
directed in, zedoary | ſupplies its 
place. | 


' COSTUS HORTORUM, vide 
BAaLSAMITA MAS, ht ; 


COTULZA FOETIDA Hua: 


Chamæmeli feiidi C B. Mayweed, 


or wild chamomile ; the leaves [Z.] 

This plant is common among 
corn, and in waſte places. In ap- 
pearance it reſembles fome of the 
garden chamomiles, but is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable from them by its 
ſtrong fetid ſcent. It is rarely or 
never uſed in the preſent practice. 


CRASSULZ {we Telephii fo- 
lia : Telephii vulgaris C. B. Or- 
pine; the leaves [E.] 

This is a very thick- leaved juicy 
plant, not unlike the houſeleeks. 
It has a mucilaginous roughiſh taſte, 
and hence is recommended, as emol- 
lient and aſtringent, but has never 
been much regarded in practice. 


cnRTrrus LUPZ, vide Lr. 
COPER DON. | | 


CCRETA [L. E.] White chalk. 

This is a pure alkaline earth, to- 
tally ſoluble in vinegar, and the 
lighter acids, ſo as to deſtroy every 
ſenſible mark of their acidity. This 
earth is one of the moſt uſeful of 
the abſorbents, and n 

: u 


upon imply as ſuch : the aſtrin- 
t virtues which ſome attribute 
to it, have no foundation, unleſs in 
ſo far as the earth is ſatiated with 
acid, with which it compoſes a ſa- 
line concrete manifeſtly ſubaſtring- 
ent It gives name to an officinal 
julep [ L. ]) and decoction [E.] and 
is an ingredient in, the cardialgic 
troches. It is employed alſo for 


extricating the volatile ſalt of ſal 


ammoniac [L. ] 0 


© CRITHMI folia : Crithmi fue 
feniculi maritimi minoris C. B. Sam- 
pire ; the leaves [E.] 

This plant grows wild on rocks, 
and in maritime places: the leaves 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of fennel 
but the ſegments much thicker and 
ſhorter : their ſmell reſembles that 


of ſmallage ; the taſte is warm, bit- 


teriſh, not agreeable, They are 
faid to be ſtamachic, aperient, and 
diuretic. = Ra 


{ CROCUS : Crocus ſativus C. B. 
Saffron ; the chives or ga o capil- 
laments growing at the en 
piſtil of the flower, carefully pick- 
ed 4X together into cakes 
IL. Z.] 

There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
met with in the ſhops, two of 
which are brought from abroad, 


the other is the produce of our own 


country; this laſt is greatly ſu- 
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or o 


of the 


— , 


the bodies of that clafs, it remark- 
ably, exhilarates, raiſes, the ſpirits, 


and is deſervedly accounted one of 
the higheſt cordials ; taken in large 


doſes, it is ſaid to occaſion imma- 


derate mirth, involuntary laughter, 


and the ill effects which. follow 
from the abuſe. of ſpirituous li- 


quors. This medicine is particu- 


larly ſerviceable in hyſteric depreſ- 
ſions proceedi 
ion of the uterine ſecre- 
tions, where other aromatics, eve 

thoſe of the more generous kind, 


* 


have little effect. Saffron im 
the whole of its virtue and 8 


to rectiſied ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, 


vinegar, and water: a tincture 


drawn with vinegar, loſes greatly 


of its colour in keeping: the wa- 


tery and vinous tinctures are apt to 
grow ſour, and then loſe their co- 


lour alſo: that made in pure ſpirit 


keeps in perfection for many years. 


Its officinal preparations are, a ſpi- 
rituous tincture [E. ] a vinous tine- 


ture, and ſyrup [L. ] It is an in- 
edient in the cordial confection 
[L.] the /udorific tinctute, the pec- 


toral and paregoric elixirs, the po- - 
der for promoting delivery [E,] and 
ſeveral of the aloetic compoſi. 


CUBEBE IL. B.] Cubebs. | 


Cubebs are a fruit brought 


which it has in common with all 


from a cold cauſe 


5 


perior to the two former, from the Eaſt Indies. This fruit has a 

which it may be diſtinguiſhed by great reſemblance W The 

its blades being broader. When in f difference diſtinguiſhable 

perfection, it is of a fiery orange by the eye, is, that each cubeb 

red colour, and yields a 4 yel- is furniſhed with a long flender 
0 


low tincture: it ſhould be choſen ſtalk (whence they are called by 
freſh, not above a year old, in ſome p:per caudatum. In aromatic _ 
cloſe cakes, neither dry, nor yet warmth and pungency, cubebs are 


far inferior. to They. are 


very moiſt, tough and firm in tear- or to pepper. are 
an ingredient 10.-mithr;date and 


ing, of the ſame colour within as 


without, and of a ſtrong, acrid, theriaca, II.] ang:in.th&compound 
e pirix.of enge 5 Ms | 
Saffron is a very elegant and uſe- BEST p 


aromatic: beſides the” virzues 
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Fountries, is with 
Jour Its principal botanic differ- 
n 


than a Spaniſh olive: 


e heſe 


88 5 


fruttes : Cucumeris Hlveftris afinini 


dit C. B. Wild ber; the 
_ Fruit IL. F.] 

This plant, found wild in foreign 
us cultivated in 


ce from the former, is the ſmall- 
"nels of its fruit, which is no bigger 
when ripe, 
it burſts on a light touch, and 
meds its ſeeds with violence, and 
Hence was named by the Greeks 
- elaterium.” This name was applied 
- Kkewiſe to the an erl. juice of 
the fruit, the onl ly preparation of 

of in medicine. 

Elaterium is a ſtrong cathartic, and 


very often operates alſo upwards. 
* Two or three 


ains are account- 
ed in moſt caſes a ſufficient doſe. 


Simon Paulli relates ſome inſtances 
of the good effects of this purga- 
tive in dropfies : but cautions prac- 
titioners not to have recourſe to it 


till after milder medicines have 
proved ineffectual; to which cau- 
tion we heartily ſpbſcribe. Medi- 
eines indeed in general, which act 
with violence in a ſmall doſe, re- 

uire the utmoſt ſkill to manage 
* with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety: to which may be added, 
that the various manners of * making ti 
"theſe kinds of preparations, as 
practiſed by different hands, muſt 


25 needs vary N INE 
KS. CUT Apes 


Fant? e je molli 
A, its ſeeds [E.] 
ale humber of the 
leeds, They unite 


te oboe, 
are-i | 
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Cucur- 


* 


Fart II. 


1 e cucumbers ; the emulſion,” and yield to the preſs 
2 ſoſt 'infipid a, and poſſeſs the 
wr Ik are in the number of the general virtues of unctuous uh ; 
S - pas greater cold ſeeds ; they are ſtances. 
leſß apt to rancid in keeping ,— ; 
than the others of that claſs. CUMINUM, vide Cru NUM. 
Ix: 's KEI AGRESTI 8. CUPRESSI frufus. The cypreſs 


tree; its fruit. 

This i is a tall tree. growing wild 
in the warmer climates, The fruit 
is a ſtrong aſtringent; and in ſome 
places frequently uſed as ſuch :; 


among us it is very rarely em- 
ployed, and not often met wuths in 
the ſhops. | 


t PRUM LI. E.] Copper. 
The preparations of copper are 
violently emetic, and therefore very 
rarely exhibited internally. Some 
have ventured upon a ſolution of a 
grain or two of the metal in veget- 
able acids, and obſerve, that it 
acts almoſt as ſoon as received into 
the ſtomach, ſo as to be of good 
uſe for occaſioning poiſonous ſub- 
ſtances that have been ſwallowed, 
to be immediately thrown up again. 
Boerhaave recommends a ſaturated 
ſolution of this metal in volatile 
alkaline ſpirits, as a medicine of 
great ſervice in diſorders proceed- 
ing from an acid, weak, coid, phleg- 
-matic-cauſe : if three drops of this 
tincture be taken every morning 
with a glaſs of mead, and the doſe 
doubled every day to twenty- four 
drops, it proves (he ſays) aperient, 
3 warming, and diure- 
: he aſſures us, that by this 
— he cured à confirmed 
cites, and that the urine run by 
as from an open pipe: but at the 
\ ame time — edges, that up- 
on trying the ſame medicine on 
others, it failed him. He likewiſe 
recommends other preparations 0 
copper, as of tra. 7 efficacy in 
ceftdinikinds of ill habits, weak- 


 neſs-of the ſomach, dec. but ve 


* 


y * - 
——— PSI * 
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this metal commendable, or even 


ſafe. Phyficians in general ſeem. 


to be agreed; that it has really a 


virulent quality; and too many ex- 
amples are met with of fatal con- 


ſequences enſuing upon eating food 
that had been dreſt in copper veſ- 
ſels not well eleaned from the ruſt 
which they had contracted by lying 
w the re ee 231d, 56 
Great care ought to be had that 
acid liquors, or even water de- 
ſigned for internal uſe, be not ſuf- 
fered to ſtand long in veſſels made 
of copper; otherwiſe they will diſ- 
ſolve ſo much of the metal as will 
ive them diſagreeable qualities. 
* in the diſtillation of ſimple 
waters with copper ſtills, the fal 
runnings, which are manifeſtly 
acid, have frequently proved eme- 
tic. It is remarkable, that whilſt 
weak acid liquors are kept boiling 
in copper veſſels, they do not ſeem 
to diſſolve any of the metal; but 
if ſuffered to remain in them for 
the ſame length of time without 
boiling, they become notably im- 
pregnated with the copper. Hence 
the confectioners, by ſkilful ma- 
nagement, prepare the moſt acid 
ſyrups in copper veſſels without 
giving them any ill taſte from the 
ein. 0 


E cUROUMA CE. j Turmeric. ; 
Turmeric is a root brought from 


the Eaſt Indies, It is internally of 


a deep lively yellow, or. ſaffron-co- 


; Jour, which jt readily imparts to 


watery liquors. It Ras an agree- 
f 4 2 
able, w ſmell, f and a bitteriſh * 


ſome what warm taſte. Turmeric 
is eſteemed aperient aud emme- 
nagogue, end of fingular efficacy in 
be jaundice. It is an ingredieat 
in the icterie decoction of the Edin- 
durgh pharmacopœia. 
the urine of a ſaffron colour. 
 CUSCUTA;-: Dodder. 


b 3 fiat... 


cannot think the internal uſe of 


e 


The 


2 


This is of the claſs; of - plants 


called parafitical, or which grow out 
from the body of others : 1t has no 
leaves, conſiſting only of a number 


133 


— 


of juice filaments matted together. 


There are two ſorts. of it, cuſcuta 


major C. B. which grows common- 


ly in heaths on furzes, nettles, &c- 


and likewiſe in fields of flax, and 


other manured plants ; and the 1 8 
cuta minor, or epithymum of the 
ſame. author, ſo called from its 


being found only upon thyme. 


This laſt is preferred for medici- 


nal uſe, and is uſually brought from 


Leghorn and Turkey, with tops 


and ftalks of thyme amongſt jt. 6 
Epithymum has a ſtrong 
ſmell, and ronghiſh ſomewhat pun- 


pretty ſtro 
gent ſubtile taſte.” Its virtues re- 
main as yet to be determined; the 
ancients ranked it among cathartics; 
but thoſe who have given it in that 
intention have been 
appointed. -* 


CYAN. Hores: Cyani getan C. B. i 


Bluebottle; the flowers. 
This is a common weed among 


corn. The flowers are of an elegant 


blue colour, which, if carefully and 
haſtily dried, they retain for a conſi- 


derable time. As to their virtues, 


the preſent practice expects not any 


from them; notwithſtanding they 


have been formerly celebrated 


againſt the bites. of poiſonous ani- 


mals, contagious diſeaſes, , palpita- 
tions of the heart, and many other 
diſtempers. . 


CYCLAMEN, 


vide ARTHAa- 
NITA. 3 


CYDONIA MALA,  eorumque 


emina : Fructas Cotoneꝶ mali J. B. 


Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte: taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed, to reſtrain; vomiting, 

3 2 _ and 


I 
mY 


generally dif- 


1 uince-tree; the fruit and its 
a "ſeeds [L. E.] Wen een 
It tinges 


- 


4 , 2 * 
* 4 * * * 


rally, to looſen the belly. The ſeeds. 
abound with a mucilaginous ſub- 


3 


. 
154 


* 


and alvine fluxes; and more libe- 


*  Ratice, of no particular taſte, which 


Tongue, whence its name 
"are clothed with a whitiſh 
it grows wild in ſhady lanes. The 
Toots have a rank difa 


they readily impart to watery li- 


* 


gquors: an ounce will render three 

pints of watet thick and ropy like 
- the white of an 
IL. Id gelly [Z.] 
mucila 


755 A ſyrup 
f the fruit, and 
of the ſeeds [L. ] are kept 
LS. ooo 20S: 


1 EYMINI ſemen 7 Cymini mine 


dangiore C. B. Feniculi orientalis 


c e ddl Tourn. Cummin; the 


ſeeds [L. E.] 538 + i INES 
This is an r plant, 
appearance refembling fennel 
much ſmaller; the ſeeds are 


brought chiefly from Sicily and 


Malta. Cummin ſeeds have a bit- 


teriſh warm taſte, accompanied with 


an aromatic flavour, not of the maſt 
agreeable kind. They are account- 
ed good carminatives, but not v 

often made uſe of. An eſſential oil 


of them is kept in the ſhops, and 


they Lye name to a plaſter and ca- 
zaplaſm (I. as: 
CYNOGLOSSI radix : Cyno- 


2p lofi majoris mulgaris C. B. Houndſ- | 
tongue; the root. $44 


The leaves of this plant are 
In ſhape thought to reſemble a 
; they 
down : 


cable 
TMell, and rough bitteriſh taſte, 
covered with a glutinous ſweetiſh- 
neſs. 'The virtues of this root are 


k _ doubtful : it is generally ſup- 
poſed 


to be narcotic, and by ſome 


to be virulently ſo : others declare, 
that it has no virtue of this kind, 
and look upon it as a mere gluti- 
nous aſtringent. The preſent prac- 

tice takes no notice of it in any in- 


erNohAsTI bu: Ro 
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leeftris vulgaris flofe odor ato incar- 
Aue B. The wild briar, dog roſe, 
or — z its fruit [ L. E. 

This buſh grows wild in hedgey 
throughout 1 The flow- 
ers have a pleaſant ſmell; but ſo 
weak, that Parkinſon and others, 
have named the plant r9/2 Slve/e 
tris inodora: a water diſtilled from 
them ſmells agrecably. The fruit 


or hips contain a ſouriſh ſweetith 


pulp; with a rough prickly mat- 
the pulp ought to be carefully ſe- 
parated before it is taken inter- 
nally: the Wartemberg college 
obſerves, that from à neglect of 
this caution, the pulp of hips 
ſometimes occaſions a pruritus, and 
uneaſineſs about the anus; and 1 
have known the conſerve of it to 
excite violent vomiting. The con- 
ſerve is the only officinal prepara · 
tion of this fruit. 


CYPERI LONG rad: Cy- 
peri odorati radice nga, five cyperi 
Meinarum C. B. Long cyperus; 
the root. r e 4 

This is a plant of the gramini- 
folious kind; it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in Eng! 
land; the roots have been gene- 
rally brought to us from Italy. 
This root is long, ſlender, crook- 
ed, and full of knots: outwardly 
of a dark brown, or blackiſh co - 
lour, inwardly whitiſn; of an aro- 
matic ſmell, and an agreeable 
warm taſte : both the taſte and 
ſmell are improved by moderate 
exſiccation. us is accounted 
a good ſtomachic and carminative, 
but at preſent very little regarded. 


DACTYLI : Fru#us Palmæ na- 
Joris C. B. Dates [E.]: a half 
dried fruit, about the ſhape of 
an acorn, ' but generally larger, 
conſiſting of a ſweet pulpy part 
and a hard fone : the beſt are 
5 F ; brought 
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5 ht from Tant, They were promiſe to be of uſe 25 aperient 
coral decoc- and detergent medicines; and have 


: ly uſed in 
pe ſu 79 beſides their 
- emollient' and incraſſating virtue, 


to have 4 flight una ces & 


DAUCI CRETICI ne 
- Dower foliis Feeniculi tenuiſſimis C. B. 


Candy carrot, or carrot of Crete; 


the ſeeds [L. E.] 
This if an umbelliferous plant, -: 


growing wild in the Levant, and 


-the warmer, | parts of Euro 
The ſeeds, which are brought from 
Crete, have a. warm biting” taſte, 
and a not diſagreeable aromatic 
ſmell. They are carminative, and 
ſaid to be diuretic, but at. 

{ent little otherwiſe uſed than as 
ingredients in che mithridate aud 


ee s 4 4 
F DAUCI r TUE 5 

. Paſtinace Hiveſtris tenuifoliz Dio 

 coridis, vel dauci Meinarum C. B. 


Wild carrot; the ſeed [F.] 


This is common in ure 

unds and fallow fields through- 
but England. The ſeeds poſſeſs 
the virtues of thoſe of the daucus 
\Croticns; ip an infer or degree: 
and have often ſupplied their 
place in the ſhops; and been 
themſelves d by the ſeeds © 
of the garden carret': theſe” laſt 
are, in warmth and flavour, the 
weakeſt of the three: the ſeeds 


2 — * e * mnech che 


* 


DENT1S LEONIS 6 foe Fa: 


- orn. Dittany' of Crete [L 


1 6 grow plentifally 


— 1 been directed in this in- 


tention with good ſucceſs; Boer- 
haave eſteems them capable, if du- 
ly continued, of reſolving almoſt all 
kinds of coagulations, and'o 

very obſtinate bſirubtibus Wer 

5 erg. Ig b 


OILS L Fr 

v4 05 1 * 01 f 
* DIAFENSIA, "HIRE SkutET 
DICTAMNUS ALRUS,' vide 


EKAXLBELL A, 1491p 5400 


"ting 1 44A 
0 DICFAMNT CRETICY Yolta : 
Origani-' Cretiei lariſoln „ 5 


Phis is a kind of — nd 
in tlle inahd 
of Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 


Morea: it has been found hardy 
- enough to bear the ordinary winters 


of dar own' elitnate, The leaves, 
which are the 3nly "Ka ule 
with us, coed Hom taly. * 
beſt ſort are well covered 
with a thick White "down, and 
now and then intermixt with! 98 
pliſh flowers: In ſmell and tafte 
they ſomewhat reſemble demon- 
thyme; but have more of an 
matic favour, as well as a ter 
degree of pungendy; When frem, 
they yield a conſiderable quantity 
of an excellent eſſential dil. fre 
are ingredients in the pukvis r 
rba, ſpecies e ſi ordio, wn 
aerial [L. J N 


FPiorralis folia « Dæba 


- razaci, radix'tt folia: Denis lein: purpurec folia aſpero C. N. F. * 


tiore folio, et anguſtiore folio C. B. 
Dand ndelion; che rot 1 herb {8.] 
This plant i is common in Wa, 
ad uncultivated places; it has 
9 —_— dentated fences ly- 
ground, with a ſlender 
= alk ſuſtaining a yellow 
flower. The root, leaves, and ſtalk, 


blen bitter milky jujce: they - 


glove ; ; the leaves. 

"This grows wild in weed; and 
on uncultivated heaths : the efe- | 
ant appearance of i its purple flow- 
ms (which hang in ſpikes alohg 

one ſide of the * has 


wo 3 * * * wad a 4 £0 9 
3 bas. dos or % : . 


21866 die Material Melis. Part II. 
| Ae ſcrophulgus, tumours 5: and us polyphyllus.. CB. Arum pelyphyl- 
kes internally, in epileptic diſ- lum Rivini. Dragons, or the many. 
den x; what ſervice they may be leaved arumn. | 
5 3 a capable; o doing in theſe caſes, FT This is cultivated in gardens. It 
de baue nos experience. Several has ſcarce any other medical differ. 
_ - examples are mentioned by me- ence from the common arum, than 
. <hcaly iters of their occationing - being in all its parts ſomewhat more 
; violent yomiting, hypercatharſes, pungent and acrimonious. 
and difordering the whole con- W 


* 


itation; inſomuch that Boer- DRAKENA, vide ConTza- 
RNS n 7 them tpoiſonous. Wan eu f 
— taſte is bitter and very nau. 
een, UA 27797 TG  .:» DULCAMARA,:. ſex Amara- 
ESR. ow ulis, folani lignoſ, berba, radix : 
"> DORONICI ROM ANI radix : Solani ſcandentis ſeu dulcamaræ 
Deren rauice ſrorpi? Ci B. N Ro- C. B. Bitterſweet, or woody 
ma wolfsbane; the root. nightſhade; the herb and roots 
© _ {This grow) ſpontaneouſly. on Cech 5 5 
1 je. Alps, and in ſundry places of This plant grows wild in moiſt 
+ Germany... Ie has g been greatly hedges, and climbs on the buſhes 
- >, aifputed: Whether this plant is to with woody brittle ſtalks. The 
be ranked among the poiſonous/or taſte of the twigs and roots, as the 
| „Hlutary ones; We mall not here name of the plant expreſſes, is 
„ter into this gestroverſy; ob- both bitter and ſweet; the bitter- 
erping only, that all the inten- "neſs being firſt, perceived, and the 
| Fons, it has been recommended ſweetneſs afterwards: They are 
+Jox, may certainly be anſwered by commended as, deobſtruents, for 
- other; medicines of no leſs effi- reſolving coagulated blood, &c. 
2 and known: to be innocent; and are ſaid to occaſion generally 
and that therefore the uſe of do- ſome conſiderable © evacuation by 
_ _ . Fonicum| may be very reaſonably ſweat, urine, or tool, particularly 
laid aſide: in this we are warrant- the latter, ö 
eee which „„ N 
not or a long time paid any regard EBULI lia, e riex, radix: Sam- 
to t. © buct bumilis ſiue ebuli C. B. Dwarf 
K celder, or danemort ; che root, bark, 
Dogo NI CI GERMANICT, and leaves [E. j 
ig, folia et radix: Doronici This plant grows wild in ſome 
plantaginis folio alterius C. B. Ger- counties of England; but about 
man leopardſbane; the leaves and London is rarely met with, unleſs 
rollt 5 ..in gardens: the eye diſtinguiſhes, 
„This plant is a native of Ger- little difference betwixt it and the 
many. It has been eſteemed a ſpe- elder tree, except in the ſize; the 
+ ciſic for reſolving coagulated blood, elder being a pretty large tree, 
but operates ſo violently, that it is and the dwarf elder only an herb 
rarely, uſed. The doſe is ſaid to three or four feet high. The leaves, 
he one or, two pugils of the roots, and bark of ebzlas have a 
leaves, and, in ſome caſes, of the nauſeous; ſharp, bitter taſte, and 
ots. „ a kind of acrid ungrateful ſmell< 


1494238 


7 wad el. 10 _ they are all ſtrong cathartics, and 

+! DRACONTIUM.: Dracuncu- as ſuch are recommended in drop- 
Both; | 2 ; * | 

Ane 4 


ſies, 


1 


- 


— 
— 


r* * , 
ts 
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eee 
and other caſes where medi- 

42 77 that kind are indicated. 
The bark of the root is faid to be 

ſtrongeſt; the leaves the weakeſt. 


times evacuate violently upwards, 


and occaſion great uneaſineſs of the 
bowels. By boiling they become 


(ke the other draſtics) milder, and 


more ſafe in operation. Fernelius 
relates, that by long coction they 


wiſe purgative, but leſs virulent 
than the other parts. A rob pre- 


pared from them may be given to 


the quantity of an ounce, as a ca- 
thartic; and in ſmaller ones as an 


aperient and deobſtruent in chro- 


nic diſorders: in this laſt intention, 

it is ſaid by Haller to be frequently 
uſed in Swiſſerland, in the doſe of 
A dram. PLIES 


+ 


EA 
nn - 


well; the leaves. 
This is a low creeping plant, 


growing wild in corn fields. The 


leaves have a very bitter, roughiſh 
taſte. They were formerly account- 


ed excellent fvulneraries, and of 


great uſe for cleanſing and healing 
old ulcers and ſpreading cancer- 


- ous ſores: ſome have recommend- 
ed them internally in leprous and 


ſerophulous diſorders; as alſo in 
hydropic caſes. It gives name to 
one of the officinal honeys Lide 
but the plant itſelf is never uſed 
in the preſent practice, and this 
preparation of it is in no great eſ- 
teem. . | e 


—ELEMI II. E.] Gum elemi. 


Spaniſh . Weſt Indies, and ſome- 
_ tunes from the Eaſt Indies, in long 


Ne Materid\ Medica, = 
roundiſh cakes, gener | 
ped up in flag leaves, The beſt 
ſort is ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſpa- 


t. "rent, of a pale whitiſh yellow co- 
But they are all too churliſh medi- 


eines for general uſe: they ſome- 


It almoſt totally diſſolves in pure 
almoſt always nauſeate the ſtomach, 


ſaid to be imported into 


U an | from one of the Bahama iflatids 
©: ELATINES folio: Linarie ſe- 


getum nummularie folio' non wvilleſo or rolled up into ſhort quills, about 

Torn. Pluellin, or female ſpeed- | 
ſembling in appearance the Peru- 

ut of. a paler brown - 


uw 


0 | q 
—— 
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lour, inclining a little to greeniſh, 
of a ſtrong not unpleaſant ſmell 


ſpirit, and ſends over ſome part of 
its fragrance along with this men- 
ſtruum in diſtillation: diſtilled with 
water, it yields a conſiderable quan- 


lity of a pale coloured, thin, fra- 
grant eſſential oil. This reſin gives 
entirely loſe their purgative virtue. 

The berries of this plant are like- 


name to one of the officinal un- 
guents, and 1s at preſent ſcarce any 
otherwiſe made uſe of; though it 


1s certainly preferable for internal 
Purpoſes to ſöme others 
held in greater eſteem. 


which are 
of © ” EY 
_ - Aa* 


ELEOSELINUM, vide Aru. 
CELEUTHERLD; I Caſearille 
cortex [L. E.] Caſcarilla ; 2 bark 
Europe 
called Elatheria, in curled pieces, 
an inch in width, pretty much re- 


D1anus cortex, 


colour on the infide, leſs compact, 


and more friable. 


Its taſte is bitterer, yet leſs dif- 
agreeable, and leſs rough than that 
of the Peruvian bark; with a con- 
ſiderably greater ſhare of aroma- 


tic. pungency and heat: the thin 
outward ſkin, which is of a whitiſh - 
colour, has no taſte, It is eafily 


flammable, and yields whilſt burn- 
ing a very fragrant ſmell ; this 
peculiar property diſtinguiſhes the 
eleutheria from all other known 
barks. | jp: Saga 
Stiſſerus ſeems to have been the 
firſt that employed the cortex eleu- 


| theriz as a- medicine, in Europe; 
This is a reſin brought from the 


he relates (in his 42. laborat. chym, 
ubliſhed in the year 1693) that 


e received this aromatic bark from 
England 3 


\ 


| f 'Y | 
iy — The Mauer Mies Part II. 
" England ; and that 1 time af- | ſervice in an epidemic dyſentery 
ter it was fold; at Brunſyick for in the year 2719 in which ipecs. 
"Peruvian, bark : that a tincture of cuanha proved. ineſfectual: M. 
It in alkalized vinous fpirits, or Boulduc obſerved, that this 1ag 
duleifed alkaline ones, proved car- left a lowneſs and — of ſto. 
minative and diuretic, and did con- mach, .which continued for a long 
Aderable ſervice in arthritic, ſcor- time, whilſt. eleutheria ſoon raiſed 
Satie, and calculous caſes; and that the ſtrength, and promoted appe. 
If taken immediately after meals, tite. Among us the uſe of this 
it affected the head a little. Eleu- bark is net yet ſo general as it 
- theria was ſoon after employed by ſeems to deſerve : infufions of it 
Apinus in an epidemic fever which are ſometimes directed for Prom: 
_, Taged in ſome parts, of Norway in ing expectorarion. 
4694 and, . We this diſeaſe, which 
© firſt arance of an EN DIV radix, Folia: h wb; 
hne dn e ee at length atiuæ latifoliæ C. B. Endive; '; 
| 048 he gs with petechial the roots. and leaves, [E.] 
P common alexiphar- Endive is raiſed in gardens for 
e and ae were found in- culinary: uſe, It is a gentle cooler 
effectual: but the powder or ex- and aperient, nearly of the fame 
era act of this bark, 79 kad with quality with/:the cichorium. The 
joe proved faccel |, even after ede are ranked among the four 
me. had come: pen dyſen- Alter cold ſeeds. Hees 
pO Ns feyer were . 5 Sf 
1 by os ff | "medicine. NUL car ANR ſeu He. 
TOS the uſe. £ the. eleutheria, /exii radix: Afﬀeris omnium maxi 
„ enerally ſweated plen - mi Toure, beg , ee ; the ro 
"Gb ly, wit Bs at ſtrength, or [L. E + 
her inconvenience : the belly was This is 2 very large downy 
evil kept open ;- thoſe who plant, ſometimes found wild in 
did not ſweat, had three or four moiſt rich ſoils. The root, eſpe 
Acole a day: Where the menſtrual cially When dry, has an agreeable 
© or hzmorrhoidal. fluxes were ſu 92 aromatic ſmell : its taſte, on firf 
Beſs 3 os beginning of the chewing, is glutinous, and as it 
Horde nerally, upon the were ſomewhat rancid; in a lit- 
uſe of de a. medicine, re- appeared. tle time it diſcovers on aromatic 
; Among. the Germans, the eleu- bitterneſs, which by degrees be- 
- theria. is at preſent in very great comes conſiderably acrid and pun- 
" eſteem, and frequently employed gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes 
_ againſt. common intermittents, in the general yirtues of alexiphar- 
-_ _ Preference to the Peruvian bark, macs: it is principally recommend- 
4s being leſs ſubject to ſome in- ed for promoting expectoration in 
| conveniences which the latter on humoural aſthmas and coughs, in 
account of its greater aſtringency, which intention it enters the pec- 
Is apt to occaſion : it is alſo gi- toral oxymel of the Edinburgh 
ven, with good ſucceſs, in flatulent pharmacopceia : liberally taken, it 
_ colics, internal hæmorrhages, dy- is ſaid to excite urine, and looſen 
ſenteries, the diarrhœæ of acute the belly. In ſome parts of Ger- 
fevers, and other like diſorders. many, large quantisies of this root 
* gentlemen of the French aca- are candied, and uſed as a ſtoma: 


= Ss * * of — chic, for . 


* 
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the viſcera in general, and for at- 
tenuating tenacious Juices Spiri- 
10us. liquors extract its virtues 
in greater perfection than watery 
ones: the former ſcarce elevate 
any thing in diſtillation: with the 
latter an efſential oil ariſes, which 
concretes into white flakes : this 
poſſeſſes at firft the flavour of the 


elecampane, but is very apt to loſe 


it in keeping. An extract made 
with water (a preparation now kept 
in the ſhops) poſſeſſes the bitter- 
neſs and pungency of the root, 
but in a les degree than one made 
with ſpirit. | 3 


EQU INAs | 


ERIGERI, /n Senecionis folia: 
Senecionis minoris ⁊ ulgaris C. B. 
Groundſel ; the leaves [E.] 
This is a common weed, which 
notwithſtanding its being annual 
js met with at. all times of the 
year. The juice, or an infuſion 


of it in ale, is generally ſaid to 
be a mild and ſafe emetic ; but 


unleſs taken in very large quantity, 
it has no effect this way. The 
freſh herb, beaten into a very coarſe 
pulp, and applied externally, cold, 
to the pit of the ſtomach, 1s ſaid 
to have occaſioned Rope vomiting: 
but, as Haller juſtly ſuſpects, there 
was probably ſome fallacy in the 


obſervation. 


ERUCÆ emen: Eruce latiſoliæ 
abe, ſarowæ Dioſcoridis C. B. Roc- 
ket ; the ſeeds [E.] 5 
This was formerly much culti- 
vated in gardens for medicinal uſe, 
and for Pltads : but 1s at preſent 
leſs common. In appearance, it 
relembles muſtard, but is eafily di- 
inguiſhable by the ſmoothneſs of 
Its leaves, and its diſagreeable 
ſmell. The ſeeds have 2 pungent 
lalte, of the muſtard kind, but 
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© ERYSIMI folia: 


weaker : they have. long been ces» 
lebrated as aphrodifiacs, and may, 
probably, have in ſome caſes a title 
to this virtue, in common with o- 
ther acrid plants. eg 


_ ERVUM, vide Oo us. 


FRyNOII radix : Eryngii mari- 
timi C. B. Eryngo, or ſea holly x 
the root [L. E.] eee 
This plant grows plentifully on 
ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
ſhores ; the roots are ſlender, and 


very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh 


taſte, Which on chewing them for 
ſome time, is followed - a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and acri- 
mony. They are accounted aperient 
and diuretic, and have alſo been 
celebrated as aphrodifiae ; their vir- 
tues however are too weak to admit 
them under the head of medicines. 
The candied root is ordered to be 
kept in the ſhops. 

aris C. 3. Hedge "Bring: the 


„ rs 
This is a low hairy plant, com- 


mon in waſte places, and by way- 
ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 
mote 


pectoration, excite ung, 
and 1 fluid ſecretions, _ 
nuate and diſſolve vicid juices, &c. 
This they are ſuppoſed to perform 
by an acrimonious ſtimulating qua- 
lity ; but the taſte 1 
only an herbaceous ſoftneſs void of 
acrimony : the feeds: indeed are 
conſiderably pungent, and the roats 
in ſome 3 lonns: he 


ESULA MAJOR et MINOR, 


vide TITHYMALUS.. _. 


EUPATORIL CANNABINT 
Folia: Eupatori: cannabini C. B. 


Hemp agrimony, water agrimony, 


or water hemp; the leaves. 
This plant is found wild * 


— 


DG. 

* Fides of rivers and ditches. It has 
an acrid: ſmell, and a very bitter 
taſte, with a confiderable ſhare of 
pungency. The leaves are 1 
recommended for ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and as an ape- 
_  rient; and ſaid to have excellent 
effects in the dropſy, jaundice, ca- 
chexies, and ſrorbutic” diſorders. 
Boerhaave informs us, that this is 
the common medicine of the turf- 
diggers in Holland, againſt ſcur- 
vies, fou ulcers, and ſwellings in 
the feet, which they are ſubject to. 


"The root of this plant is faid to 


operate as 3 frong cathartic. 


© BUPATORIUM MEsUs, 


W 
© EUPATORIUM © GRACO- 


LPS £1 


tal ſhrub. It is brought to us im- 
mediately/ from Barbary; in drops 
of an irregular form; ſome of 
which, upon being broken, are 
found to contain little thorns, ſmall 


matters; others are hollow, with- 
+ out any thing in their cavity: the 
ttears in general are of a pale yellow 
colour externally, ſomewhat white 
* withinſide : they eafily break be- 
- twixt the fingers. Lightly applied 
to the tongue, they affect it with a 
very ſharp biting taſte; and upon 

being held for ſome time in the 
mouth, prove vehemently acrimo- 
nious, inflaming, and exulcerating 
the fauces, & c. Euphorbium is ex- 
tremely troubleſome to pulverize; 

the finer part of the powder, which 
flies off, affecting the head in a vio- 


lent manner. The acrimony is ſo 


great as to render it abſolutely un- 


nit for any internal uſe : ſeveral 


correctors have been contrived to 


abate its virulence ; but the beſt of 


«. 
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Beans 
1 | ' linary than | medicinal purpoſes: 
* twigs, flowers, and other vegetable 


mſi 


oo 
„ 


R 

them are not to be truſted to: and 
as there ſeems to be no real occa- 
ſion for it, unleſs for ſome external 


: purpoſes, we think, with Hoffman 


and others, that it ought to be ex- 
punged from the catalogue of in- 


ternal medicines, | 


EUPHRASTZE /olia : Enphraſiz 
officinarum C. B. Eye-bright ; the 
lexves THREE: 56 | 

This is a very low plant, grow. 
ing wild in moift fields. It was 
formerly celebrated as an opthal. 
mic, both taken internally, and ap- 
plied externally. Hildanus ſays, he 
has known old men of ſeventy, who 
had loft their ſight, recover it again 
by the uſe of this herb: later prac- 
titioners, however, have not been 
ſo happy as toobſerve any ſuch good 
effects from it. At / ey it is to- 


tally, and not unjuſtly diſregarded, 


F ABE fores & /emen : Fabe 
Pore” candido lituris nigris conſpicuo 


Fourn. Garden beans ; the flowers 
. and ReEFB:1:5 ©. 2 | 


* 


e of greater uſe for eu· 


they are à ſtrong flatulent food, ſut- 
ficiently nutritious, but not eaſy 


of digeſtion ; eſpecially when grow- 


ing old. A water diſtilled from the 
flowers has been celebrated as a coſ- 
metic, and ſtill retains its character 
among fome female. artiſts. 


| FARFARA, vide Tuss1Lac0. 


 FERRUM et CHALYBS IL. U. 


Iron and ſteel [L. E. 


Steel is accounted leſs proper 


for medecinal uſe than the ſofter 


iron, as being more difficult!) 
acted upon by the animal Juices 
and the common menſtrua : iron 
diſſolves readily in all acids, and 
ruſts freely in the air, eſpecially 
if occaſionally moiſtened with Wa- 
ter; ſteel requires a longer time on 


6 


-— „ „„ 


VVV A AW a5: , 


* an 3 yu- 3 — W Las | 


will ſuppreſs the 


part Ih 


it ſolution, and does not ruſt o 
daſily. | 


The general virtues of theſe 
metals, and the ſeveral prepara- 
tions of them, are, to conſtringe 
he fibres, to quicken the circu- 
lation, to promote the deficient ſe- 
cretions in the remoter parts, and 
at the ſame time repreſs inord1- 
nate diſcharges into the inteſtinal 
tube. After the uſe of them, if 
they take affect, the pulſe is very 
ſenfibly raiſed; the colour of the 
face, though before pale, changes 
to a florid red; the alvine, uri- 
nary, and cuticular excretions, are 
increaſed Nidorous eructations, 
and the fæces voided of a black 
colour, are marks of their taking 
due effect. | 6 

An aperient virtue is uſually at- 
tributed to ſome of the preparations 
of iron, aud an aſtringent to others; 
but in reality, they all produce the 
effects both of aperients and aſtrin- 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in 
degree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of aſtringent , ſometimes 
occalion a very copious diſcharge 
of urine, or a diarhcea ; whilſt thoſe 
called aperient frequently ſtop theſe 
eyacuations. 

Where either a præternatural diſ- 
charge, or ſuppreſſion of natural 
ſecretions, proceed from a languor 
and ſluggiſnneſs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of the ſolids; this metal, 
by increaſing the motion of the for- 
mer, and the ſtrength of the latter, 

oe or remove 
the ſuppreſſion : but where the cir- 
culation is already too quick, the 
ſolids too tenſe and rigid, where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the veſſels ; iron, and 
all the preparations of it, will ag- 
gravate equally both diſtempers. 
Though the different prepara- 
tions of iron act all in the ſame 
manner, yet_they are not equally 
Proper in all conſtitutions. Where 


* 


, 
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acidities abound iq the firſt paſſages 
the crude filings, reduced into 4 
fine der, prove more ſervice- 
able than the moſt elaborate prepa- 
ration of them. On the other hand, 
where there is no acid in the pri- 


mz viz, the metal requires to be 


une opened by ſaline men- 
ua: hence a ſolution of iron in 
acid liquors has in many caſes ex- 


cellent effects, where (as Boerbaave 


obſerves) the more indigeſtible pre- 
parations, as the calces made by 
fire, have ſcarce. any effect at all. 
If alkaleſcent juices are lodged in 
the ſtomach, this metal, though gi- 
ven in a liquid form, proves at leaſt 
uſeleſs; for here the acid ſolveat is 
abſorbed by the alkaline matters 
which it meets with in the body, 
ſo as to leave the iron reduced to 
an inactive calx. * 

Chalybeate medicines are like. 
wiſe ſuppoſed to differ, independ- 
ent of 


vegetable acids ſuperadd a deter- 
gency and aperient virtue; com- 
bined with the vitriolic, it acts in 
the firſt paſſages powerfully as 

aperient; whilſt the nitrous ren» 
ders it extremely ſtyptic; and the 
marine ſtill more ſo. For the dif- 
ferent preparations of iron, ſee the 
third part of this work: 

FILIPENDULÆE radix : Fili- 
pendulæ vulgaris, an Mol: Pliniz 
C. B. Dropwort; the root. 


This plant grows wild in fields - 


and chalky grounds: the root con- 
fiſts of a number of tubercles, faſ- 
tened together by ſlender ſtrings, ; 


its taſte is rough and bitteriſh, _ 


with a ſlight degree. of pungency. 
Theſe qualities point out its uſe in 
a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels; and 


a fſluggiſnneſs of the juices: the 


natural evacuations are in ſome 
meaſure reſtrained or promoted by 


14 


differences in the conſti- 
tution, according to the nature of 
the acid united with the metal: 
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it; where the exceſs or deficiency 
proceed from "this cauſe. Hence 

me have recommended it as an 
aſtringent in dyſenteries, immode- 
rate uterine fluors, &c. others as a 
diuretic ; and others as an ape- 
rient and deobſtruent in ſcrophu- 
Jous habits. At preſent it is wholly 


© FILICIS MARIS radix': Filieis 

' mon ramoyea, dentate C. B. Com- 

mon male fern; the root [E.] 

-  FILICIS FOEMINA rad:x : 
Filicis ramoſe# majoris Foc ulis obtufis 
nor dentatis C. B. Female fern; 

or brakes ;. the root [E.] 
FILICIS FLORIDA, ſeu O/- 

mundæ regalis radix : Filicis ramo/# 

non dentate, floride C. B. Oſmund 
royal, or the flowering fern ; the 

The roots of theſe plants (which 
are the only part directed for 
medicinal uſe) have, when firſt 


chewed, ſomewhat of a ſweetiſn 


_ Slutinous taſte, which ſoon be- 
comes bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and 
nauſeous, They are ſaid to be 
N and anthelmintic. Simon 

aulli tells us, that they have been 
the grand ſecret of ſome empirics 
againſt the broad kind of worms 
called tænja; and that the doſe 
is one, 'two, or three drams of 
the powder. The the third ſort is 
ſuppoſed to be the weakeſt, and 
the ſecond the ſtrongeſt; this 
therefore has been generally made 
choice of; practiee, has, however, 


: All 
though the college of Edinburgh 
Mil retains them in their catalogue 
of ümples. 


LF@NICUL1 DULCIS nee 


 Fenicuk dulcis C. B. Sweet fen- 


nel; the ſeeds [L. E. 
FENICULI VULGARIS 5. 

lia, radix, ſemen Fœuiculi wul- 

Saris germanici C. B. Common 


ö _ i 
fennel ; the ſeeds, roots, and leaves 


. Pe l 
b The ſweet fennel is ſmaller in 
all its parts rhan the common, ex. 
cept the ſeeds which are conſider. 
ably larger. 'The ſeeds of the 100 
ſorts differ likewiſe in ſhape ahd 
colour : thoſe of the common are 
roundiſh, oblong, flattiſn on one 
fide, and protuberant on the other, 
of a dark almoſt blackiſh colour; 
thoſe of the ſweet are longer, 
narrower, not ſo flat, generally 
crooked, and of a whitiſh or pale 
yellowiſh colour. Both forts are 
cultivated in our gardens: the 
common is a perennial plant: the 
ſweet periſhes after it has given 
ſeed; nor do its ſeeds come to 
ſuch perfection in this climate az 
thoſe which we receive from Ger. 
many. | 


The ſeeds of both the fennels 


have an aromatic ſmell, and a 


moderately warm, pungent taſte: 
thoſe of the Fuicalum dulce are in 


flavour moſt agreeable, and have 


alſo a conſiderable degree of ſweet- 
iſhneſs : hence our college have 
directed the uſe. of theſe only. 
They are ranked among the four 
greater hot ſeeds; and not un- 
deſervedly looked upon as good 
ſtomachics and carminatives, An 
eſſential oil UZ. ] and ſimple water 
[L.] are prepared from them in 
the ſhops; they are ingredients 
alſo in the compound juniper wa- 


ter, garlic-oxymel, mithridate, 
theriaca, and decoction for gl 
ſters [L.] | 


The root is far leſs warm, 

but has more of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
than the ſeeds; it is one of the 
five roots called openers ; and has 


ſometimes been directed in ap- 


perient apozems. Boerhaave ſays, 
that this root agrees in taſte, 
ſmell, and eee, with 
the celebrated genſeng of the Chi- 
neſe; from which, however, 1 

| appears 


part 35 


OS leaves of fennel are weaker 


or-any medicinal uſe. A fimple 


water i directed to be prepar 


macopœia· 


/FENI GRACI ſemen: Fæni 
greci ſation C. B. Fœnugreek; 
the ſeeds [L. E.] . 
This plant is cultivated chiefly 
in the ſouthern parts of -France, 
Germany, and in Italy; from 
whence the ſeeds are brought to 
us... They are of a yellow colour, 
z rhomboidal figure; a diſagree · 
able ſtrong ſmell, and a muci- 
lginous taſte. Their principal 
uſe is in cataplaſms, fomentations, 
and the like, and in emollient 
olyſters. They enter the o/czm 
e mucilaginibus of the ſhops 3 to 
which they communicate a con- 
iderable ſhare of their ſmell. 


FOLIUM INDUM, vide Ma- 


LABATHRUM., 


FORMIC AZ. Ants; their 
bodies and eggs. gf 
Theſe inſects are at preſent of 

zo uſe with us in medicine, though 
formerly much celebrated for 
rodifiac virtues, and ftill em- 
Pojed in the aguæ magnanimitatis, 
other like compoſitions of 
foreign diſpenſatories. It is re- 
narkable, that theſe animals con- 
uin a truly acid juice, which they 
bed in fmall 1 upon being 
iritated: by infuſing a quantity 
of live and vigorous ants in water, 
at acid liquor is obtained nearly 
ws A as good vinegar. Neu- 
mann obſerves, that on diſtilling 
em either with water or pure 
firit, a elear limpid oil ariſes, 
Wich has ſcarce any taſte, or at 
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appears” to be very * 7 


ither the roots or ſeeds, and 
3 tarely been employed 


ed 
in the Edinburgh phar- 
from them 9 hag 4%" tic, and bitteriſh ; and hence may 


leaſt is not hot or pungent like the 


FRAGARIEZ De, fruftes + 
Fragariæ ferentis fragra rubra F. B. 


The ftrawberry buſh; its leaves and 


fruit [E.] | 
The leaves are ſomewhat ſtyp- 


be of ſome ſervice in debility and 
laxity of the viſcera ; and im- 
moderate ſecretions, or a fuppreſ- 
ſion of the natural evacuations, 
depending thereon : they are re- 
commended in hzmorrhages and 
fluxes ; and likewiſe as aperients, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, in the jaun- 
dice, &, The frait is in general 
very grateful both to the palate 


and ſtomach: like other fruits of 


the dulco-acid kind, they abate 
heat, quench thirſt, looſen the 
belly, and promote urine ; but 
do not afford much nouriſhment. 
Geoffroy obſerves, that the urine 
of thoſe who eat liberally of this 
fruit, becomes impregnated with its 
fragrant ſmell. | 5 


FRANGULA, vide 


NIGRA, 


FRAXINELLA, eu Diftanni 
albi, radix: Diftamni vulgo five 
fraxinelle C. B. White or d 
dittany ; the root [E.] a 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany; from whence the 
cortical part.of the root, dried and 


Arn us | 


rolled up into quills, is ſome- 


times brought to us, This is of 
a white colour, a weak, not 
agreeable ſmell; and a durable 
bitter, lightly pungent taſte. It 
is recommended as an alexiphar- 
mac; but not regarded by com- 
— practice, nor often kept in the 
0 ‚ 


FRAXINI 


4 


1 
. 


eſſential oils of vegetables. . 
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emlpatioris J. B. The aſh tree; 
its bark and ede ff. L 
Phe bark of this tree is mode- 
rately aſtringent, and as ſuch has 


ſometimes been made uſe of: the 


ſeeds, which are ſomewhat acrid, 
have been employed as aperients. 
There are ſo many other medicines 
more agreeable, and more effica- 


- *cious for theſe intentions, that all 


the parts of the-aſh tree have long 
been neglected. 


F ULIGO. lignorum combuſtorum. 


Wood foot. [L. E. 
This concrete is of a ſhining 
black colour, a diſagreeable ſmell, 


and an acrid, bitter, nauſeous taſte. 


Its chief uſe is in hyſteric caſes, 


in which it is ſometimes given in 


conjunction with the fetid gums: 


it gives name to a tincture of, this 
„ o o i * 
kind in the ſhops. Its virtues are 


extracted both by watery and ſpiri- 


tuous liquors, each of which, if 
the ſoot is of a good kind, diſſolye 


about one-fixt Soot is ſaid to 
differ greatly in quality according 
$0 the wood it was produced from: 
the more reſinous the wood, the 


more the ſoot abounds with oily 
r 23 


Matter. *** pe 
n S © * + 1 E 
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 efficinarum et Diaſcoridis C. B. Fu- 
mitory; the leaves [E.] W 


This 


is a common weed in 


mady cultivated grounds, pro- 


ducing ſpikes of purpliſh flowers 
It is very 
Juicy, of a bitter taſte, without 
any remarkable ſmell. The me- 
dical effects of this herb are, to 


Krengthen the tone of the bowels, 
3 gently looſen the belly, and pro- 


mate the urinary and other natural 
ſecretions. It is principally re- 


commended in melancholic, ſcor- 


Þbutic, and cutaneous diſorders ; 
F778 4 my g 
"= | | 
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FERAXINII cortex et ſemen © 
Fraxiai excelſioris C. B.  Fraxini 


* 


ſo thick, full of joints, with 


- "I" 
9 


Parti 
for opening obſtructions of the viſ· 
cera, attenuating, and promot- 


ing the evacuation of viſcid 
Juices. . Frederick Hoffman bad 


a very great en of it as 3 
purifier of the blood; and aſſures 
us, that in this intention ſcarce 
any plant exceeds it, Both watery 
and ſpirituous menſtrua extract it; 
virtues. | 


GALANGZA MINORIS rade 
. Galangal ; a root brought 
rom China, ' 11 

This root comes to us in pieces 
ſcarce an inch long, and not half 


ſeveral circular rings on the out- 
ſide; of an aromatic ſmell, and 
a bitteriſn, hot, biting taſte, 
Galangal is a warm ſtomachic 
bitter: it has been frequently 
preſcribed in bitter infuſions, but 
the flavour it gives is not. agree. 
able. The London college ; has 


rejected it from the officinal fim- 


ples. , 9 | 
CGALBANUM E. TI 
This is the concrete juice of 
an African plant of the ferulaceous 
kind. The juice, as brought to 


us, is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tenaci- 


ous; of a ſtrong, and to ſome 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitterih 
warm taſte: the better ſort is in 
E coloured maſſes, which, on 
being opened, appear compoſed of 
clear white tears. Geoffroy re- 
lates, that a dark greeniſh oil is 
to be obtained from this fimple 
by diſtillation, which, upon re- 
peated rectifications, becomes of 
an elegant ſky blue colour. The 
urer ſorts: of · galbanum are ſaid 
y ſome to diſſolve entirely in 
wine, vinegar, or water; but theſe 
liquors are only, partial menſtrua 
with regard to this drug; nor do 
{pirit of wine, or oils, prove more 
effectual in this reſpett =» the bell 

5 ; diſſolveni 


=» 
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difolvent is à mixture of two This herb has a ſubacid taſte, 
parts ſpirit of wine, and one of with a very faint, not diſagree- 
water. Galbanum agrees in vir- able ſmell: the juice changes blue 
due with gum ammoniacum; but vegetable infuſions of a red colour, 
36 general y accounted leſs. effica- and coagulates milk, and thus diſ- 
*cions in aſthmas, and more ſo in covers marks of acidity. It ſtands 
hyſterical complaints. It is an in- recommended as a mild ſtyptic; but 
gedient in the gum pills, ſpecies has never been much in uſe. 

e ſcordio, mithri te, theriaca, con- 11-123 Aafsgn 2701 agar 
fetio Paulina, maturating- cata- GAMBOGIA [L. E.] Gam- 
plaſm [L] and antihyſteric plaſter boge; a ſolid: concrete juice, 
IE.] l NY brought from the Eaſt- Indies, in 
1 9 * 40 1llarge cakes or rolls. The: beſt 

SGALEGÆ folia > Galegeæ vu. ſort is of a deep yellow or orange 
yaris foribus caruleis C. B. Goats colour, breaks ſhining and free 
rue; the herb. from droſs: it has no ſmell, and 

This is celebrated as an alexi- very little taſte, unleſs kept in 
pharmac; but its ſenſible qualities the mouth for ſome time: when 
diſcover no foundation for any vir- it impreſſes a flight ſenſe of acri- 
tues of this kind: the taſte is mony, It immediately communi- 
merely leguminous; and in Italy cates to ſpirit of wine a hright 

(where it grows wild) it is ſaid to golden colour, and almoſt entirely 


be ufed as food, | . diſſolves. in it; Geoffroy ſays, ex- 
72 WAI as cept the ſixth part: alkaline ſalts 
-GALLATL. E.] Galls. enable water to act upon this ſub- 


Theſe are excreſcences found, ſtance powerfully as a menſtruum: 
in the warmer countries, upon the the ſolution made by their means is 
vak tree : they are produced by a ſomewhat tranſparent, of à deęp 
kind of inſect Which wounds the blood-red colour, and paſſes the 
Youpg buds or branches, and after- filtre: the dulcified: ſpitit of ſal 
wards ſer ve as a lodgement for ammoniac readily and entirely diſ- 
its eggs: the animal within the: ſolves it, and takes up a confider- 
gall eats its way through; thoſe. able quantity: and; what is pretty 
which have no hole are found remarkable, this: ſolution inixes ei- 
to have the inſect remaining in ther with water or ſpirit, without 
them. The beſt galls come from growing tur bid. 

| ing na theſe are not quite round Gamboge evacuates ully 
and ſmooth, like the other forts, both - upwards and downwards: 
and Have ſeveral tarbercles on the Hoffman and ſome} ozhers- con- 
ſorface. Galls have a very auſtere demn it as acting with too great 
ſtyptic taſte, without any ſmell: violence, and dcoafioning danger- 
they are very ſtrong aſtringents, ous hypercatharſes 3 whilkt others 
and as ſuch have been ſometimes are of a contrary opinion; Geof- 
made uſe of both internally and froy ſeems: particularly fond of 
externally,” but are not much this medicine, and informs us, 
_ Uaken notice of by the preſent that he has: frequently given it, 
practice. J 14. 00 2 from” two to four grams, with- 
out its proving at all iemetic ; 
„ GALLII ni: Gallii lutei C. B. that from four taieight grains, it 
| Ladies bedftraw, or cheeſe-reunet; both vomits and purges, without 
dhe herb W 8 N 
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- foon over; and OO given in a uſe of in anden : in taſte it 18 
_ Tiquid form, and ſufficiently di- | leſs exceptionable than moſt of 
luted, it ſtands not in need of any the other ſubſtances of this claſs: 

. Corretor,; that in the form of a jüfsſions of it, flavoured with 0. 
- bolus or pill, it is moſt apt to range peel, are ſufficiently grate. 
- prove-emetic, but very rarely has ful. It is the capital ingredient 


chis effect if joined along with in the bitter wine, tincture, and 


mer urins aulit He nevertheleſs infuſion of che ſhops. An extract 
cau ious againſt its uſe where the - made from it is likewiſe an officinal 
patient cannot eafily- bear vomit- preparation. 


„ing, It gives name to a pill in A poiſonous root was ſome years 


= the Edinburgh pharmacopceia, but ago diſcovered among ſome of 
is not uſed in 1 * of the gentian brought to London; 


ä * the uſe of which occaſioned vio- 


x x - _-Jent diſorders, and in ſome in. 
GRNIS TE fo ts, favs, n ſtances death. This is eafily dif- 
2 5. geniſſæ ſcopariæ vulgaris fore tinguiſnable by its being inter. 
ted Tourn. Broom; the n nally of a white colour, and void 
- flowers, and ſeeds [E.] of -bitterneſs. This poiſonous ſim- 
The leaves of this ſhrub. ben a ple ſeems to be the root of the 


eee bitter taſte: decections of hora waldenſis of Ray, the anconi- 


them looſen the belly, promote tam primum pardalianches of Gel- 


urine, 9 recommended i in ner; a plant which Lobel informs 


5 hydropic caſes. 7 995 us the inhabitants of ſome parts of 
Phe flowers are ſaid to ve ca- the Alps uſed en to 8 
thartic in decoction, and emetic, darts with. | 


* 


them as a gentle emetic. 
+ GENTIANE » rails 3 formation both of the London and 


5 


in ſubſtance, though in in ſome 
Places, as Lobel informs us, they GERANIL BATRACHOIN 


ae commonly . uſed, and in large folic. Crowfoot craneſbill ; 


* 


+ quantity, in ſalads, without pro- leaves. 


ducing aa) effect of this kind, The GERANIL RobRR Tad fo 
- qualities of the ſeeds are little la. Herb Robert; the leaves. 
better determined: ſome re Thheſe plants are found wild, 
- that they purge almoſt. as ſtrongly the firſt in hedges, the ſecond in 


as hellebore, in the doſe ef a dram moiſt meadows. The leaves have 


. half; whilſt, the author above an auſtere taſte, and have hence 
mentioned relates, that he has gi- been recommended as aſtringents; 


ven a decoction of two ounces ol but they have long been diſre- 


55 arded in practice, and have there- 
re been omitted at the late re- 


872 17 later _ B. Gentian; ; che Edinburgh r 


LI” 
I 8 
we > + 
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"This. plant ie found wid in - GINSENG [E.] a fall root 
ſome parts of England: but the brought from North America, and 
dried roots are moſt gr Le ſometimes from, China ; an inch 


-='Srought: from: * xr __ or two in length, taper, fine py 


* 


=: ee be ch 


4 


ſtriated, of a whitiſh or yellowi 
7: yellow vr-beight gold — n colour. It has a very ſweet taſte, 


8 2 in. This root is a ſtrong bitter, accompanied with a flight bitteriſhe 


* ml as lch, very frequently made nefs and warmth, / 115 


9 
. 
- * * - - 
* * „ 
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The Chineſe are ſaid to have a of the dry root; the Edinburgh 
f very extraordinary opinion of the uſes in its place the acorus weras, ot 
vittues of this root, and to look calamus aromaticus. e 
upon it as an univerſal reſtorative, * N 3 
in all decays from age, intem- GLYCYRRHIZZ radix: Gly- 

rance, or diſeaſe. The great cyrrhize filiguoſz vel Germanicæ C. 
value, there ſet upon it, has pre- B. Liquorice ; the root [L. E. J. 
vented its being exported from This is produced plentifully in 
thence into other countries, and all the countries of Europe z that 
its diſcovery in North America is which is the growth of our own 
but of late date, ſo that among is preferable | to + ſuch as comes 
us it has hitherto been very rarely from abroàd; this laſt being ge- 
made uſe of; although, from what nerally mouldy, which this. root 
tan be judged of it from the taſte, is very apt to become, unleſs, kept 
it ſeems to deſerve. ſome regard, in a dry place. The. powder of 
eſpecially as it is now procurable in liquorice uſually fold is often 
plenty, © mingled with flower, and I fear 
n | too often with ſubſtances not. quite 

GITH, vide NiGeLLta. 


_ fo * wholeſome :' the beſt ſort is 
| | of a browniſh yellow colour (the 

LAS TI alias Iſatidis ſutivæ vel fine pale yellow being en | 

| latifolix C. B. Woad; the leaves. ſophiſticated) and of a very ric 
This plant is cultivated for 1he ſweet taſte, much more agreeable ' 
uſe of the dyers ; but is never em- than that of the freſh root. Li- 

ployed for any medicinal purpoſes, quorice is almoſt the only . ſweet _ 
The virtues attributed to it are thoſe that 'quenches thirſt ; whence it 


of an aſtringent. was called by the Greeks adip/or. 
e e 8 Galen takes notice, that. it Was 
.GLADIOLI LUTEI radix : employed in this intention in hy- 
Iridis paluſtris, luteæ, five. acori dropic caſes, to prevent the nbceſ- 


ndulterini 7. B. Acori vulgaris ſity of drinking. Mr. Fuller, in 
pbarm. Auguſt. et irt. Yellow his Medicina g ymraſtica, recom- 
water⸗ flag baſtard acorus, or mends this root as a very uſeful 
water flower de- luce; the roots pectoral, and ſays it excellently 
1 ſoftens acrimonious humours, at 
This grows common by the the ſame time that it proves gently 
brinks of rivers and in other wa- detergent : and this account is 
tery places. The root has a very warranted by experience. It is an 
arid taſte, and proves, when freſh, ingredient in the peQoral ſyrup, 
a ſtrong cathartic: its expreſſed 8 troches, the compound 
Juice, given to the quantity of lime waters, decoction of the 
eighty drops every hour or two, woods, compound powder of gum 


ad 


= » we FF Ro 


and occaſionally increaſed, has oc- 
cafioned a plentiful evacuation, af- 


ter jalap, gamboge, c. had prov- 


ed ineffetual, (See the Edin 
burgh Eſſays, vol. 5. art. 8. Abridg, 
vol. i. page 202.) By drying, it 
loſes 'its acrimony and' purgative 
virtue. © The pulvis ari of our diſ- 


penſatory contains about one - fifth 


*. © *%: 


tragacanth, lenitive electary, and 
theriaca. An extract 1s directed 
to be made from it in the ſhops, 


but this preparation is brought 


chiefly from abroad, though the 
foreign extract is not equal to ſuch 
as is made with proper care among 
durſelves. N 


L 2 
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GRAMMINIS - 
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_  Cramints canini arvenſis, five grami- leaves have a very bitter, dif. 


_ -raſte. They are principally 1ecom- rate ſtrongly as a cathartic. Kra- 


in this reſpect to 


ED Pharmaceutical properties: their is thin, ſmooth, externally of a 
püngeney reſiding, not in the di- dark greyiſh hue : both have 


times met with in our gardens, 1ts. taſte is more acrid and pungen- 


| "4"GRATIOLF  folia; Gratiole they are eminently ufeful : rhev- 
_ = centauroidis C. B. Hedge byſlop ; matic and other pains have of 


— 


GRAMINIS CANINI radi: among us, only in gardens, The 


ns Diofcoridis C. B. Quick-graſs: agreeable taſte : an infuſion of x 
the roots. 5 handful of them when freſh, or 
_ Graſs roots have a ſweet roughiſh a dram when dried, is ſaid to ope- 


mended in aperient ſpring drinks, mer reports (Tentam. Lotanic. p. 18.) 
for what is 7 and that he has found the 7007 of this 


ſweetening the bl plant a medicine ſimilar in virtue 
N17 # to ipecaoanha, _ | * 
© GRANA PARADISI : Carda- , 


momum majus/emini piperato Geoffroit. GUAIACI aum, cortex, gun- 
Grains of. Re Run — mi: eee ene pri mi . 
- from the Eaſt- Indies IEK! aceris, five legitimi Wow. prodr, 
This fruit is about the ſize of Guaiacum, a tree growing in the 
a fig, divided internally into three warmer parts of the Spaniſh Wed. 
cells, in each of which are con- Indies; its wood, bark. and reſin 
- tained two rows bf ſmall ſeeds called gum guaiacum [L. E.] 
ke cardamoms. Theſe ſeeds are The wood is very ponderous, of 
* Tomewhat more grateful, and con- a cloſe compact texture ; the outer 
*Aderably more pungent, than the part is of a yellow colour, the 
common cardamoms, approaching CE of a deep blackiſh green, 
pepper, with or variegated with black, green, 
Wich they agree olſo in their pale, and brown colours : the bark 


Killed oil, as that of cardamom a lightly aromatic, bitteriſh, pun- 
"Feeds does, but in the reſin extract- gent taſte ; the bark is ſomewhat 
ed by ſpirit of wine. | the weakeſt. The reſin (which 
2 e exudes from inciſions made in the 
4: GRANATI - correx : Fructis trunk of the tree) is brought to 
Mali punice ſatiuvæ C. B. The us in irregular maſſes, uſually fi- 
rind of the pomegranate, called able, of a duky greeniſh, and 
© maticorium[L.E.] _ ſiometimes of a reddoh caſt, with 
The pomegranate tree is ſome- pieces of the wood among them: 


"bar the fruit, for which it is than that of the wood or bark. 
"ehiefly valued, rarely comes to Their general virtues are thoſe 
ſuch perfection as in warmer cli- of a warm, ſtimulating medicine: 
mätes. The fruit h4s the general they ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 
© qualities of the other ſweet ſum- other viſcera; aud ,, remarkab)y 
mer fruits, allaying heat, quench- promote the urinary and cuticu- 
” Ing thirſt, and gently looſening | Aly SAL hence in cutanecus 
” the belly. This rind is a ſtrong a- defedations, and other diſorder: 
; -*Aringent, and as ſuch is ocoafionally proceeding from obſtructions of 
made uſe of. k the excretory glands, and wWäele 
e cu _ Duggiſh ſerous humours abound, 


the leaves [E.] | been relieved by them. The ren 
his is a {mall plant, met with, is the moſt active of theſe dp 


6 


” * A 


, 
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depends upon the quantity of this 
art contained in them: the reſin 
is extracted from the wood in. part 
by. watery liquors, . but much more 
perfectly by ſpirituous ones; the 
watery extract of this wood, ke 
in the ſhops, proves not only leſs in 
quantity, but confiderably weaker 
85 one made with ſpirit. This 
laſt extract is of the ſame qua- 
lity with the native reſin, and dif- 
fers from that brought to us 
only in being purer. The gum, 
or extracts, are given from a few 
grains to a ſcruple or half a dram: 
which laſt doſe proves for the moſt 
part conſiderably purgative. The 
officinal preparations of guaiacum 
are an extract of the wood [L.] 
a ſolution of the gum in reQi- 
hed ſpirit of wine [L.] and a ſo- 
lution in volatile ſpirit [L. E.] 
as alſo an empyreumatic oil di- 
filled from the wood. The wood 
is an ingredient in the compound 
lime water [L. E.] and in the 
compound tinctures of jalap and 
ſena [E.] of which it inereaſes the 
purgative virtue; the gum, in the 
aromatic pills [L. ] ecphractie pills 
1 E.] mercurial and ethiopic pills, 
en r E.] and the 
compound oil of b of Co- 
paiba [L.] b ee, 0 
d 
 GUMMI AMMONIACUM, 
vide AMMONIACUM., 
GUMMI ARABICUM IL. E.] 
Gum Arabic; a concrete gum, 
exuding from the Egyptian aca» 
ca tree. This is brought to us 
from Turkey, in ſmall irregular 
maſſes or ſtrings, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour. The true gum A- 
rabic is rarely to be met with 
in the 8 


Guinea, being uſually ſold 
for it; 


The Materia Medice. 
| and the efficacy of the others 


. 1 gum ſenega or ſe- (#691 /71<- | 
2 which comes from the coaſts - UMNMI TRAGACANTH 


this greatly reſembles 


149 
the other, and perhaps, as Dale 
conjectures, exudes from à tree 
of the ſame kind: it is generally 
in large pieces, rough on the out- 
fide; and in theſe circumſtances 
_ conſiſts the only difference 

twixt the two; although the 
former is held to be the purer and 
finer gum, and therefore preferred 
for medicine; and the latter the 
ſtrongeſt, moſt ſubſtantial and 
cheapeſt, and conſequently: more 
employed for mechanic uſes. 'The 
virtues of this gum are the ſame 
with thoſe of gummy and muct-- 
laginous ſubſtances in general : it 


is given, from a ſcruple to two 


drams, in hoarſeneſſes, a thin a- 
crimonious ftate of th&juices, and 
where the natural mucus of the in- 
teſtines is abraded. It is an in- 


gredient in the white decoction. 


chalk julep, the compound po-w-w- 
ders of bole, ſcordium, amber, gum 
tragacanth, the common emuliion, 
mithridate, theriaca, and ſome of 


UMMI CERASO RUM, 
rry-tree gum. | 

There is not any medical differ- 
ence betwixt this aud the preced- 
ing. Some have ſuppoſed that 
all the gum brought to us from 


\ 21a he Eaſt, under the name of Ara- 


bic, 1s no other than the gum 
of cherry, plum, and other trees 
common among ourfelvesr 'This 
opinion ls nevertheleſs erroneous 
ſor theſe trees, as Geoffroy ob- 
ſerves, do not grow in the. coun- 
tries from whence gum Arabic is 
brought; whilſt the araciæ are very 
common there. 


GUMMI ELEMI, vide E. 
EMI. 42 5 52 2 0 
[L. E.] The gum of the tragacanth, 
a thorny buſh” growing in Crete, 
L 3 ſia, 


of trees, or on old walls. 


- 


1 
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ther of the foregoing, and does 
not ſo 


a whole ounce of gum Arabic is 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. Hence its 
uſe for forming troches, and the 


like purpoſes, in preference to the 


ather gum*, It gives name to an 
* officinal powder, and is an ingre- 


dient in the compound powders of 


ceruſs and amber. 


- GUTTA GAMBA, vide Gau- 


HEMATITES Lapis 
Hematites, or bloodſtone. 
This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddiſh 


or yellowiſh colour: it is found 


[(Z. 2.1 


either along with other ores of 
mines by itſelf. 


iron, or in diſtin 
With regard to its medical virtues, 
we conceive they do not vary froni 
thoſe experienced from ruſt, and 
the common croci of iron, not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary opi- 
nion which many, even of the late 
practitioners, have entertained of it; 


2s of its curing ulcers of the lungs, 


- Which Geoffroy ſays the hzmatites 
dries and heals. br 


HALICACABUM, vide Alxz- 
5 KENGI. Io | 15 
HED ERK ARBOREZ folia, 


Bacce, et gummi ſeu refina : Hederæ 


communit majoris Raii. Ivy ; the, 


leaves, berries, and reſin called gum 
hederz [E.] ie 

This is a climbing ſhrubby plant. 
growing commonly from the trunks 
| 'The 
leaves have very rarely been given 


internally, notwithſtanding they are 


recommended (in the Ephem. natur. 


curigſ vol. ii. obſ. 320.) againſt the 


— 


{ 
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 Afia, and Greece. This gum is 
of à much ſtronger body than ei- 
perfectly diſſolve in water. 
A dram will give a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a tyrap, which. 


- - Pare its 


atrophy of children: their taſte 15 


nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Exter. 
nally they have ſometimes been 
employed for drying and healing 
ichorous ſores, and likewiſe for 
keeping iſſues open. The berries 
were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
have a purgative and emetic qua- 
lity : later writers have recommend. 
ed them in ſmall doſes,” as diapho- 
retics and alexipharmacs ; and Mr. 
Boyle tells us, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was 
given with vinegar, with good ſuc. 
ceſs, as ſudorific. It is "probable 
the virtue of the compoſition was 
rather owing to the vinegar than 
to, the powder. The reſin was 
ranked by the ancients (if their 
zd rd xioos was the ſame with 
our gummi hederæ) among the 
depilatories; from this claſs which 


it certainly had no title to, it has 


ſince been removed to that of con- 
lutinaters of wounds, to which 
t has no very juſt one. 
- HEDERA TERREST RIS . 
lia: Hederæ terreſtris vulgaris C. B. 
Ground- ivy; the leaves TE.]J * 
SGround-ivy is a low plant, fre. 
uent in hedges and ſhady places. 
t has an aromatic, though not very 
agreeable ſmell; and à quick, bit- 
teriſh, warm taſte, This herb is 
an uſeful corrobgrant, aperient, 
and detergent ; and hence ſtands 


recommended againſt laxity, debi- 


lity, and obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera : ſome have had a great opinion 
of it for cleanſing and healing ul- 
cers of the internal parts, even of 
the lungs ; and_for purifying the 
blood. It is cuſtomary to inſuſe 


the dried leaves in malt liquors ; 


a practice not to be commended, 


though it readily comminnicates its 


virtue, and hkewiſe helps to fine 
them down : ſcarce any other herb 
has this effect more remarkably than 
ground ivy. R 


the ſhops [L.] 
— 


* 


1 — 
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Part H. | 
HELENIUM, vide ExvLa- 


e D, fa s, | 


HELLEBORI ALBI radix : 
Hellebori albi flore ſubwiridi C. B. 
White hellebore; the root [L. E.] 

This plant grows ſontaneouſly 
in Swiſſerland, and the mountain- 
ous parts of Germany, The root 
has a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid taſte, 
burning the mouth and fauces : 
wounded when freſh, it emits an 
extremely acrimonious juice, which 


mixed with the blood, by a wound, . 
is ſaid to prove very dangerous: 


the powder of the dry root, ap- 
plied to an iſſue. occaſions vio- 
lent purging : ſnuffed up the noſe, 
it proves a ſtreng, and not always 
a ſafe ſternutatory, This root, 


taken internally, acts with extreme 


violence as an gmetic, and has been 


obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, to 


occaſion con vulſions, and other ter- 
rible diſorders. The ancients ſome- 
times employed it in very obſtinate 
caſes, and always made this their 
laſt reſource. Modern practice 


ſeems to have almoſt entirely re- 


jected its internal uſe, though I 


am informed that ſome have lately 


ventured upon ſo large a doſe as a 
ſcruple, in maniacal caſes, and 
found good effects from it after 
the ſtronger antimonial prepara- 
tion, had been given in vain, 


tincture and honey e it are kept in 


— 


HELLEBORI NIGRI radix : 


Hellebori nigri flore roſeo C. B- Black 


hellebore ; the roots [L. E,] 


This plant grows wild in the 


moyatainous parts of Swiſſerland, 
Auf: 


ria, and Stiria : the earlineſs 


ef its flowers, which ſometimes ap- 


pear in December, has gained it a 


place in our gardens. 

| In ſome parts of Germany, a 
ſpecies of black hellebore has been 
ade ufe of, which not unfrequent - 
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ly produceu violent, and ſome- 
times deleterioꝝs effects: this the 
Wirtemberg college partigularly 
caution againſt, though without 
mentioning any marks by which 
it may be ' diſtinguiſhed, or even 
giving the preciſe name of the 
plant. It appears to be the fetid 
black hellebore of C. B. called 
in England, where it grows wild, 
ſetterwort, ſettlewort, or baſtard 
hellebore! the roots of this may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort 
by their being leſs black. The 
roots of the poiſonous. aconites re- 
ſemble in appearance thoſe of the 


black hellebore; and in the Breſlaw, 


collections we find ſome inſtances 
of fatal effects occafioned by miſtak - 
ing the former for che latter: theſe 
allo are happily difcoverable by 
their colour; the aconitum being 
lighter coloured than even the 
paleſt of the black hellebores. The 
of Paris, by allowing the 
uſe of one of the paler hellebores 
(the green I which grows: 
wild in England, and is called by 
our farriers, peg- root) have in ſome 
meaſure deprived the ſhops of the 
benefit of his criterion 3 but the 
London college have directed the. 


darkeſt coloured of all the roots of - © | 


this claſs. Since therefore the two 
noxious roots which the buyer is 
moſt apt to miſtake for this, are 

diſtinguiſhable from it by their 
colour, but have no other external 
mark by which they may be with 
certainty known, particular regard 
ought to be had to this circum- 
ſtance ; only the deepeſt black: be- 
ing choſen, and all the paler roots 
rejected. | An 
The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr. 
Gow obſerves, is _ felt _ the 
tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 
3 to the middle, with- 


out being much perceived on the 
intermediate part: on chewing it 
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for à feu minutes; the tongue 


ſeems benumbed, and affected with 


4 kind of paralytic' ftupor, as when 
burnt by eating any ching too hot: 
the fibres are more acrimonious 
than the head o 6 
they iſſue from. Black hellebore 
root, taken from fifteen grains to 
half a dram, proves à ſtropg cathar- 
tic; and as ſuch has been cele- 
brated for the cure of maniacal, 
and other diſorders, proceeding from 
what the ancients called atra Bilis: 
in which caſes, medicines of this 
kind are doubtleſs ocraſionally of 
uſe, though they are by no means 


> 1 of any ſpetific power. 
does not however appear, that 


dur black hellebore acts with ſo 
much violence as that of the an- 
cients: whence many have ſuppoſ- 


ed it to be a diffegent plant: and 


indeed the deſcriptions which the 
ancients have left us of their helle- 
bore, do not agree to any of the 
forts uſually taken notice of by mo- 


dern botaniſts. Another ſpecies 
has been diſcovered in the eaſtern 


countries, which Tonrnefort diſtin- 
guiſhes by the name of Hoelle 
rus niger orzentalis, ampliſſimo folio, 
raxle — ore purpuraſcente, 
and ſuppoſes to be the true an- 
cient hellebore, from its growing in 
| nty about mount Olympus, and 

in the iſland Anticyra, celebrated 
of old for the production of this 
_ antimaniacal drug: he relates, 

that a ſcruple of this ſort, given 


for a-- doſe, occaſioned conyul- 


Gong: i: > 8 944 
Our hellebore is at preſent looked 


upon principally as an alterative, 


and in this light is frequently em- 
Ployed, in ſmall doſes, for atte- 
nuating viſcid humours, promoting 
the uterine and utinary diſcharges, 
and opening inveterate obſtructions 
of the. remoter glands : it often 
Pre ves à very powerful emmena- 
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of the rot which! this operates 


Zogne in plethoric habits, where 


ſteel is ĩneffectual or improper. An 
extract made from this root with 


water, is one of the mildeſt, ald 


for the purpoſes of a cathartic the 
moſt effectual preparation of it; 

| Cficiently, without 
occaſicning the irritation which the 
pure refin is accompanied with, A. 
tincture drawn with proof ſpirit, 
contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and ſeems to be one of 
the beſt preparations of it when de. 
ſigned for an alterative: this tinc. 
ture, and the extract, are kept in 
the ſhops. The college of Edin- 
burgh makes this root an ingredient 
in the purging cephalic tincture, 
and compound tincture of jalap; 
and its extract in the purging de- 
obſtruent pills, gamboge pills, the 
laxative mercurial pills, and Rudius 
pills, or the compound cathartic 
extract. N 


HELXINE, videPaniertas 
RIA. Yo | | 


HEPATICÆE NOBILIS fola?t 
Ranunculi iridontati verui, ;flore ſim- 
plici earaleo Tourn, Noble liver» 
wort; the leaves [Z.] 

This herb has a place in our 
gardens on account of the beauty 
and early appearance of its flowers, 


It is a cooling, gently. reſtringent 


herb; and hence recommended in 
a lax ſtate of the fibres as a cor» 
roborant. | 


. HEPATICA TERRESTRIS, 
vide Licfen, „ 


HE RB. PARIS folia & frufu: 
Soiani quadrifelii bacciferi C. B. 
Herb Paris, ftrue - love, or one berry 
the leaves end fruit, 1 
This is a low plant growing wild 
in ſhady woods, It is ſaid, but on 
no good grounds, to be alexiphar- 
mac: Geiner relates, that its juice 


has killed poultry ; and its — 
N and 


Pt II. 4 
and mapifeſtly agree with 
thoſe of the narcotie herbs, - 
 HERMODACTYLUS. Her- 
modactil; a root brought from 
Turkey. It is of the ſhape of a 
heart dared, pe a white colour, 
ompad, yet eaſy to cut or pow- 
er ee 4 51880 ſweetiſn taſte, 
with a light degree of acrimony, 
Hermodactils were of great repute 
among the ancients as a cathartic z 
but thoſe we now meet with in the 
ſhops have very little purgative vir- 
tue; Neumann declares he never 
found them to have any effect at all. 


HERNIARTA folia: Polygon? 
tinorts fre millegranæ majoris glabræ 
C. B. Rupture-wort; the leaves. 
This is a low herb, growing 

wild in ſandy and gravelly grounds. 
It is a very mild reftringent, and 
may, in ' ſome degree, be ſervice- 
able-in diſorders proceeding from a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the viſcera: 
the virtue which it has been moſt 
celebrated for, it has little title to, 
that of curing hermas, | 


 HIPPOGLOSSI lia: Raſei an- 
905 olii, fructx folio innaſcente Journ. 
Double-tongue; the leaves. | 
This is met with only in gardens, 
Where plants are cultivated for cu- 
rioſity. It has rarely been taken 
notice of by medicinal] writers, 
though retained in our pharmaco- 
pœias till the late emendation, 


HIPPOSELINI, / Smyrnii, fo- 
lia, radix, ſemen : Hippeſelini Theo- 
phrafti, vel Smyrnii Dioſcoridis, C. B. 
Alexanders; the leaves, root, and 
ſeeds [Z.] 

This is an umbelliferous Pants 
difering from the others of that 


* 


claſs, in bearing a large tumid 
black ſeed : it grows by the fea 
fide, upon rocks. In medical qua- 


lities it agrees with apium( ſmallage) 
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except that the hippo/elinnm is ſomd 


HIRUNDNARILA, vide Vis 
erroneu n. . 


{ HORDEI Semen : Hordei diflichi, 
quod ſpica binas ordines bateat Plinis / 
C. B. Common. barley: [L. Z.] 
HORDEUM GALLICUM v 
MUNDATUM. French barley, 
or the common Barley freed from 
the ſhell. 
 HORDEUM PERLATUM gic- 
tam [L. I Pearl barley}; prepared in 
Germany and Holland, by grind- 
ing the ſhelled barley into little 
round granules, which appear of a 
kind of pearly whiteneſs. te 
Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is 
more cooling, leſs glutindus, and 
leſs nutritious than wheat or oats ; 


among the ancients, decoctions of 


it. were the principal aliment, and 
medicine, in acute diſeaſes. The 
London college direct a decoction 
of pearl barley, and both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh make common 
barley an ingredient in the pegs 
ral decoction. PE 


HORMINI SATIVI, u Sela. 
reæ, folia, ſemen : Hormini ſtlaree 
dicti C. B. Garden clary ; the leaves 
and ſeeds [E-] EE: by 

- Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh - 
pungent taſte ; and a ſtrong, nog 
very agreeable ſmell : the touch dif 
covers in the leaves a large quanti- 

of glutinous or reſinous matter. 
hey are principally recommended 
in the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male weakneſſes, in hyſteric diſor - 
ders, and in flatulent colics. 

HVBERNICUS LAPIS : Ter- 
la wel ardeſia Hyberxica [Z.] Tritt 
ſlate. pg, 

This is a blackiſh foſſile ſtone 
brought from Ireland. It ſeems to 
conſiſt of an argillaceous or bolar 


CEN TUM VIVUM. 
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earth, ſlightly impregnated with 


ſulphur and iron; and may be pre- 


ſumed to poſſeſs in a low degree the 
the other ferrugineous 


virtues o 
minerals. 


"HYDRARGYRUS, vide Az- 


* HYDROLAPATHUM, vide 


LarAr Hun. 


- HYOSCYAMI felis : Hyeſcyami 
albi majoris vel tertii Dioſcoridis et 
guarti Plinii C. B. White henbane 
the leaves [E.] 


This is met with only in batanic 


gardens. | '- | 
+ HYOSCYAMI-NIGRI yatia : 
Hyoſcyami vulgaris vel tigre C. B. 
The common wild, or 
bane: the leaves. 2 
Theſe plants ſtand recommended 
for ſundry external purpoſes, and 
by ſome likewiſe internally againſt 
dyſentries and hemorrhages : but 
there are ſo many examples of their 
pernicious effects, that common 
practice has very deſeryedly re- 
Jected them. They are ſtrong and 
virulent narcotics, greatly diſorder 
the ſenſes, occaſioning deliria and 
madneſs, either deadly, or of long 
duration. Haller tells us of one 
who eat of all the poiſons of the 
phyſic garden, the napelli, apocy- 
na, bello donna, without injury, 


but was maſtered by this; that af- 


ter its common effects as a narcotic 


had abated, a paralyſis of one of 


the legs remained ; and that Boer- 
haave had his ſenſes diſordered by 
only making a plaſter from this 
Plant. There are other examples 
alſo, though from leſs unexcep- 
tionable authorities, of henbane 
Proving narcotic, though none of 


it was received into the body. 


I HYPERICI folia, flores, ſemen : 
_ Hhyperics vulgaris, C. B. St. John's 


— 


% 


Ben- 


„ 
wort; the leaves, flowers [L. E.] 
and ſeeds [Z.] 1 4 

This plant grows wild in woods 


and uncultivated places through. 


out England. Its taſte is rough 
and bitteriſh ; the ſmell diſagree- 
able. Hypericum bas long been 


celebrated as a corroborant, diure- 


tic, and vulnerary ; but more par. 
ticularly in hyſterical and mania. 
cal di ſorders: it has been reckoned 
of ſuch efficacy in theſe laſt, as to 
have thence received the name of 


faga demonum. It is obſervable, 


that the flowery tops tinge expreſſ- 
ed oils of a red colour (which very 
tew vegetable ſubſtances will do) 
and communicate a blood-red to 
rectified ſpirit. The oil tinged by 
them is kept in the ſhops [L.] 


 HYPQCISTIDIS ſucces in/piſi- 


tus: Hypociflidis ſub ciſfto C. B. 
Juice of hypociſtis [L. E.] 
Hypocittis is a fleſhy production, 
growing in the warmer climates 
from the roots of different kinds 
of ciſti. Its inſpiſſated juice is an 
aſtringent, ſimilar to acacia, but 
ſomewhat ſtronger. At preſent it 
is ſcarce otherwiſe made "uſe of 
than as an ingredient in ſome of 
the old compoſitions, viz. mithri- 
date, theriaca, and the compound 
powder of amber [L.] 3 


HYSSOPI folia : Hyſſopi officina- 
rum, ceruleg five ſhicate C. B. 
Hyſlop ; the leaves [L. E.] 

The leaves of hyſſop have an 
aromatic ſmell, and a warm pun- 
gent taſte, Beſides the genera] 
virtues of aromatics, they are par- 
ticularly recommended in humoral 


aſthmas, coughs, and other diſ- 


orders of the breaſt and lungs; 
and ſaid to notably promote expec- 
toration. A ſimple water is pre- 
pared from them in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopaia, 


JACO- 


x » f 1 : 
jacob folia : Facobee 
vulgaris laciniatæ C. B. Ragwort, 
or ſeggrum; the leaves. 


This ragged-leaved plant grows 
ild by road fides, and unculti- 


rated places. Its taſte is roughiſh, 


bitter, pungent, and extremely un- 
pleaſant: it ſtands ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Simon Paulli againſt 
dyſenteries 3 but its forbidding 
taſte has prevented its coming into 
practice. | | 

2 | x 

\Junp i cer LZ. E.] Jalap. 


alap is the root of an American 


avolvulus, brought to us in thin 
tranſverſe ſlices, from Xalapa, a 
provinee of New Spain: Such 
pieces ſhould be choſen as are moſt 
compact, hard, weighty, dark -co- 
- (logred, and abound moſt with 
black circular fliriz, Slices of 
bryony root are ſaid to be ſome- 
times mixed with thoſe of jalap : 
theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by their whiter colour, and leſs 
compact texture. This root has 
no ſmell, and very lictle taſte upon 
the tongue; but when ſwallowed 
it affects the throat with a ſenſe o 
heat, and occaſions a plentiful diſ- 
charge of ſaliva. | 
Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 
doſe of about half a dram (lefs or 
more, according to the circum- 
tances of the patient) in plethoric, 
or cold phlegmaric habits, proves 
an eſtectual, and in general ia ſafe 
purgative, performing its office 
mildly, ſeidom occaſioning nauſea 
or gripes, Which too frequently ac- 


campany the other ſtrong cathar- 


tics, In hypochondriacal diſor- 
ders, and hot bilious tempera- 
ments, it gripes violently, if the 
Jalap be good; but rarely takes due 
effect as a purge. An extract made 
by water purges almoſt univerſally, 
but weakly ; and at the ſame time, 
has a conſiderable effect by urine : 
ſie foot remaining after this pro- 
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e 
ceſs, gripes violently. The pure 
reſin, prepared by. ſpirit of wine, 
occaſions moſt violent gripings, 
and other terrible ſymptoms, but 
ſcarce proves at all cathartic: tritu- 
rated with ſugar, or with almonds 
into the form of. an emulſion, or 
diffolyed in ſpirit and mixed with 
ſyrups, it purges plentifully in a 
ſmall doſe, wichout occafioning 
much diſorder : the part of the ja- 
— remaining after the ſeparation 
of the refin, yields tp water an ex- 
tract, which has no effect as a ca- 
thartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine. Its officinal preparations are 
an extract made with water and 
ſpirit'{ L. E.] a reſin [F.] a imp 

tincture [L. E.] and a compoun 

tincture [E.] The extract is the 
baſis of one of the purgative pills 
] derick Hoffman particularly - 
cautious againſt giving this medi» 
cine to children, and aſſures us, 
that it will deſtroy appetite, weak- 
en the body, and {perhaps occaſion 
even death, In this point, this 
celebrated practitioner was proba- 
bly deceived ; children, whoſe veſ- 


ſels are lax, and the food ſoft and 


lubricating, bear theſe kinds of me- 
dicines, as Geoffroy obſerves, bet- 


ter than adults. 


JAPONICA TERRA Sve cate- 
(L. E.] Japan earth, improperly 


To called ; being neither an earth, 


nor the produce of Japan; but an 
inſpiſſated vegetable juick, prepared 
in the Eaſt-Indies from the fruit, as 
is ſuppoſed, of the areca palm tree. 
It is dry and pulverable, outwardly 
of a reddiſh colour, inwardly of a 
ſhining dark brown, almoſt black, 
with ſome caſt of red. When pure, 
it diſſolves totally in water, and al- 
moſt totally in reQified ſpirit: as 
we uſually meet with it, a confider- 
able quantity of - ſandy matter is 
left by both theſe mi nitrua, This 

| medi- 
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eine js. a mild aſtringent, and This is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance; 


<quently employed as ſuch in al- 
vine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
Jaxity and debility of the viſcera 
In general, and in, coughs proceed» 
3ng from thin acrid deftuxions. Its 
talle is more agreeable than that of 
moſt other ſubſtances of this claſs ; 
Ehewed for ſome time, it leaves a 
Kind of ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth. 
Fhe troches and tincture, kept in 
the ſhops, are very elegant prepa- 
rations of it. It gives name to an 
officinabconfecion [E.] and is an in- 
redient in the compound powder 
of amber, mithridate, and theri- 
Aca [L.] | 


JASMINT gore: Faſmini will 
gatioris fore allo C. B. Jaſmine; 
the flowers. X 
This is a fmall tree, commonly 

* planted in our gardens. The 
Aowers have a ſtrong ſmell, which 
is liked by moſt people, though to 
ſome difagreeable : expreſſed oils 
extract their fragrance by infuſion ; 
and water elevates ſomewhat of it 
In diſt: lation, but no eſſential oil 
Has hicrherto been obtained from 
them: the diftilled water, kept for 

à little time, loſes its odour, As 

to their medical virtues, the preſent 

actice expects not any from them, 

- Notwithſtanding they have been re- 

commended for promoting delivery, 

Curing ulccrations of tae uterus, &c. 


© TBERIDIS Folia : Lepidii grami- 
neo folio five iberidis Tourn. Sciatica 
crefles; the her. 
This is met with in botapic gar- 
dens: in taſte, 'ſmell, and medical 
virtnes, it agrees with, the naſtur- 
- tium. Tt has been particularly re- 
commended in external applica- 
tions againft the ſciatica, whence 
the Engliſh name of the plant. 


&TCHTHYOCOLLA [E.] Fih- 


o 


obtained from a large kind of fith, 
caught in the ſeas of Muſcoyy, 
The ſkin, and ſome other parts of 
the animal are boiled-in water, the 
decoction inſpiſſated to a proper 


conſiſtence, and then poured out 


fo as to form thin cakes; theſe are 
either farther exſiccated till perfect - 
ly dry, or cut whilſt ſoft into ſlices, 
which are afterwards bent, or rolled 
up into ſpiral, horſeſhoe, and o 
ther ſhapes. This glue is more 
employed for mechanic purpoſes 
than in medicine. It may be given 
in a thin acrimonious ſtate. of the 
Juices, after the ſame manner as 
the vegetable gums and mucilages; 
regard being had to their different 
diſpoſition to putreſcence. - 


IMPERATORIE, ſeu Magi/tran- 
tiæ radix : Imperatoriæ majors C. B. 
Maſterwort; the root [E. 

This is a native of the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains, and ſome 
parts of Germany, from whence 
we are ſupplied with roots ſuperior 


in aromatic flavour to thoſe raifed 


in our gardens. The ſmell of this 
root is very fragrant ; its taſte bit- 
teriſh, warm, and pungent, glow- 
ing in the mouth for a long time 
after it has been chewed. This 
ſimple, though undoubtedly an ele- 
gant aromatic, is not regarded in 
the preſent practice: it is ſcarcely 
ever directed in extemporaneous 
preſcription, and the only officinal 
compoſition it has a place in, is the 
plague Water of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. Its flavour is ſi- 


milar to that of angelica, but 
ſtronger. 


IPECACUANHA [Z. E.] a 
root brought from the Spaniſh 
Weſt- Indies. 

It is divided into two ſorts, Pe- 
ruvian and Brazilian: but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſh- coloured or 
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grey, brown, and white, The aſh liſhed about the ſame time by Piſo : 
- . coloured, or Peruvian ipecacuanha but it did not csme into general 
of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled uſe tiil about the year 1686, when 
.root, bent and contorted into a Helvetius, under the patronage of 
great variety of figures, brought Lewis XIV. introduced it into 

over in ſhort pieces, full of wrink- practice. This root is one of the 
les, and deep circular fiſſures, mildeſt and ſafeſt emeties we are 


avite down to a ſmall white wi acquainted with; and has this pe- 
bre that runs in the middle of ea culiar advantage, that if it ſhould 
iece : the cortical part is compact, not operate by vomit, it paſſes oF 


fittle, looks ſmooth and reſinous by the other emuncteries. It was 
upon breaking: it has very little firſt introduced among us with the 
ſmell; the taſte wis bitceriſh and character of an almoſt infallible 
ſubacrid, covering the tongue, as remedy in dyſenteries, and other 
it were, with” A Kind of Cs inveterate fluxes/;-- as alſo in di- 
The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat orders proceeding from obſtruttions 
more wrinkled than the foregone, of long ſtanding: ner has it loft 
of a brown or blackiſh colour with- much of its reputation by time. In 
out, and white within; this is dyſenteries, it almoſt always pro- 
brought from Brazil. The white - duces happy effects, and often per- 
ſort is woody, has no wrinkles, forms a cure in a ver ſhort ſpace 
and no perceptible bitterneſs in of time. In other faxes of the 
taſte. The firſt ſort (the aſi- coloured belly, in beginning dyſenterics, and 
or grey ĩpecacoanha) is that uſually ſuch as are of a malignant kind, or 
preferred for medicinal uſe. The where the patient breathes a tainted 
— has been ſometimes obſerv- air, it has not been found equally 
ed, even in a ſmall doſe, to pro- ſuoceſsful: in theſe caſes it is ne- 
duce violent effects. The white, ceſſary to continue the uſe of this 
though taken in a large one, has medicine for ſevetal days, and to 
ſcarce any effect at all: Mr. Geof- join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 
froy calls this fort baſtard ipeca- and the like. This reot, given in 
coanha, and complains that it is an ſabſtante; is as effettdal, if not 
impoſition upon the public. To more ſo than any of the prepura- 
what ſpecies of plant the ipeeaco - tions of it: the pure rem acts as 
anha belongs, has not as yet been a ſtrong irritating emeticg but is of 
determined. Geoffroy, Neumann, little ſervice in dyſenteties; whiltt, 
Dale, and Sir Hans Sloane, inform an extract prepared With Water ia 
us, that the roots of a kind of apo- almeſt of equal ſerviee in theſe 
eynum (dogs bane) are too fre- caſes with the root itſeffe though... 
quently brought over inſtead of it: it has little efe@ as an emetic. 
and inſtances are given of ill conſe- Geoffroy concludes from hence, 
quences following from the uſe of that the Thief virtue ef IpECHKHUανEE 
theſe roots: if the marks above in dyſenteries depends upon tts 


oy 
— 


laid down, particularly the aſh co - gummy ſubſtance} Which lining the 

our, brittleneſs, deep wrinkles, Inteſtines with à "Toft 3 
and bitteriſh taſte, be carefully at- When 5 n 
tended to, all miſtakes of aiokind abraded, occaſions their" Exulttra- 
2 be prevented. Euions to heal, and defends them 
+.  Ipecacuanha was firſt brought in- from the acrimeny ef the *Juices : 
to Europe about the middle of laſt and that the reſinous part, in which 
century, and an account of it pub» the emetic quality reſides, is re» 


quires, 


"required, where the morbific mat- 
.ter is lodged in the glands of the 
+Romach and inteſtines. But if 
the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous, 
or gummy part, pure gums, or 
mucilages, might be employed to 
equal advantage. Water, aſſiſted 


E. vegetables a conſiderable por- 
"non of refinous, along with the 
- , gummy matter: if the ipecaco- 
.anha remaining after the action of 
Water be digeſted with pure ſpirit, 
it will not yield half ſo much reſin 
as at firſt : ſo that the aqueous ex- 
tract ws from the crude root 
only in Tee, being proportion- 
ably leſs 6. ell — ie leſs 
effect, both as an emetic, and in 
the cure of dyſenteries. The vir- 
tues of ipetacuanha, in this diſ- 
order, depend upon its promoting 


perſpiration, the freedom of which 


Is here of the utmoſt importance, 
and an increaſe of which, even in 
healthful perſons, is generally ob- 
ſerved to ſuppreſs the evacuation 
. by ſtool. In dyfenteries, the ſkin 
| Is for the moſt part dry and tenſe, 
and perſpiration: obſtructed: the 
common diaphoretics paſs off with 
out effect through the inteſtinal 


canal: but ipecacuanha, if the pa- 


tient, after a puke or two, be co- 
vered up warm, brings on a plen- 


tiful ſweat. After the removal of 
.the dyſentery, it 18 neceſſary to 


continue the uſe of the medicine 
fox ſome time longer, in order to 
prevent a relapſe : for this pur- 

- pole, a few grains, divided into 
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a boiling. heat, takes up from 


fortns us, from his own experience, 
that he has obſerved ten grains 
of the powder to act as effectuall/ 
as a ſcruple or two; and: there. 
fore confines the doſe betwixt 
ſix and ten grains: it has late 
been found; that even ſmaller doſes 
prove ſufficiently emetic. The 
only officinal preparation of this 
root is à tincture made in wine 
[L. E.] | | 


"IRIDIS FLORENTINE ++. 
dix : Iridis Florewdine albæ C. B. 
Florentine orrigimithe root. 
IRIDIS - PURPURE A . NOS- 
TRATIS Tadix : Tridis wulgaris 
Germanic five fylvefiris C. B. 
Flower- de-luce; the root [E.] 
Both theſe appear to be the ſame 
ſpecies of plant: ſeveral varieties 
of it are cultivated in our gardens 
on account of the elegance of their 
flowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, nauſeous taſte, 


7 


# 
- 


and taken into the body: prove 


ſtrongly cathartic; and hence the 
juice is recommended in dropſies, 
in the doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 
yet ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 
bitteriſk: taſte: their ſmell in this 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thoſe 
produced in the warmer climates 
have a very grateful flavour, ap- 
proaching to that of March vio- 


tine iris in perfumes, and for fla- 
vouring liquors: the ſhops employ 
it in the white pectoral troches 
[L. E.] and as an ingredient in the 
theriaca [L. ] pectoral decoction 


. {ſeveral doſes, ſo as not to occaſion and pectoral oxymel [T. 
any ſenſible evacuation, may be ex- © + - 54200 
. kibited every day; by this means IVA ARTHRITICA, vide 


_ * the cure is effectually eſtabliſhed. 
And indeed ſmall doſes given, 
even from the beginning, have 
been often found to have better 
affects in the cure of this diſeaſe 
than larger ones. Geoffroy in- 


1 


CHAMEPITYS. - 


| ” JUGLANDIS cortex et fruttus, 


The walnut, and-its outer ſhell. 

The kernel of the fruit is ſimilar 
in quality to almonds: the ſhell is 

e t 46 F024 aſtringent; 


”Y 


Part fl. 


— 


lets: hence the uſe of the Floren- 


* r 
* 


" Part IE, 


aſtringent: but neither of them 
are at preſent employed in me- 


JUIUBÆE, Jujubes; a half- 
dned-fruit brought from France. 

© Tujubes have a pleaſant ſweet 
L 5 They are recommended in 


an acrimonous ſtate of the juices; 


in coughs from thin ſharp deflux- 
ions; and in heat of urine : but 


to the ſhops. _ | 
JUNCUS ODORATUS : J#n- 


cus odoratus five aromaticas C. B. 
Sweet ruſh, or camels hay [L.] 
This is a dry ſmooth ſtalk, 


1 


leaves, and ſometimes the flowers, 
from Turkey and Arabia, tied up 
in bundles about a foot long. 
The ſtalk, in ſhape and colour, 
ſomewhat reſembles a barley ſtraw: 


it is full of a fungous pith, like 


thoſe of our common ruſhes: the 


ſurround the ſtalk with ſeveral 


coats, as in the reed: the flowers 


are of a carnation colour, ſtriped 
with a lighter purple. The whole 
plant, When in perfection, has a 
hot bitteriſh, not unpleaſant, aro- 


matic taſte ; and a very fragrant' 
long keeping, it loſey 


imell ; by. 

greatly of its aromatic flavour. Diſ- 
tilled with water, it yields a con- 
hiderable quantity of eſſential oil. 


It was formerly often uſed as an 


aromatic, and in obſtructions of the 
_ viſcera, &c. bat at preſent is ſcarce 
otherwiſe employed than as an in- 
_gredient in mithridate and theria- 
ca. e | 


IIUNIPERI Baccæ, lignum, gum- 

' mi: Juniperi vulgaris \ fruticoſ# 
C. B. langer; the berries [L. E.] 
wood, and the reſin (improperly 


called gum) which exudes ſrom it 


mn the warmer climates [Z.] 
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aromatic juice; 


159 


This is an evergreen ſhrub, grow- 


ing upon heaths and hilly grounds 
in all the parts of Europe: the 
wood and reſin are not at preſett 


made uſe of for medicinal purpoſes: 


the berries are brought from Hol- 
land, where this ſhrub is very plen- 


Juniper berries have a ſtrong, 
not diſagreeable ſmell; aud a 


| warm, pungent, ſweet taſte,” which 
they are at preſent, among us, a 
ranger to medicinal practice, and 


if they are long (chewed, or pte- 
viouſly well bruifed, is followed 


by a bitteriſh one. The pungency 
. ſeems to reſide in the bark; the 
ſweet in the juice; the aromatic 


flavour in oily veſicles, fpread 


oĩ 

through the fbſtarice of the pulp, 
| and diſtinguiſhable © even y ; 
| brought to us along with the e 2 


eye ; and the bitter in th { 
e freſh berries yield, on expreſ- 
fion, . à rich, fweet, honey-like, 


if . previouſly 
pounded ſo as to break the ſeeds, 


the juice proves tart and bitter. 

Theſe berries are uſeful car- 
he minatives and ſtomachics: for 
leaves are like thoſe of wheat, and 


theſe purpoſes, a ſpirituous water 
LL. ] and effentiaFoil diſtilled from 
them [L. E. ] are kept in the ſhops: 
they are ingredients alſo in the 
compound horſeradiſh” water, tinc= _ 
ture of jalap, tincture of fena [E.] 


mithridate and theriaca [L.] the 


liquor remaining after the diſtil- 
lation of the oil, paſſed through a 
ſtrainer, and veel exhaled to the 
conſiſtence of a . proves like 
wiſe a medicine of great "utility, 
and in many caſes is perhaps pre- 
ferable 0 oil, or berry Telelf : 
Hoffman is expreſsly of this opini- 
on, añd firongly* bn it 
in debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, and ſays it is particularly 


of ſervice to old people (who are 
ſubject to theſe diſorders, or la - 


bour under a difficulty with regard 
to the urinary excretion: this rob 
is of a dark, browniſh” yellow 
colour, a balſamic fweet taste, 

| f e 
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| with a little of the bitter, more for exhilarating the ſpirits, and 
or lefs, according as the ſeeds in againſt palpitations of the heart; 

the berry have been more or Ih but more parricularly for promt. 
rer . ing birth, and preventing abor- 

. tion. I have known, fays Geof. 

KALI foka: Kall majoris cochle- froy, many women, 1 5 never 

+® ato /emine C. B. Glaſſwort 3 its reached the end q 0 pregnanc f 

leaves, and the alkaline falt called made joyful mothers'by the uſe of 
"erneres c/aveltgt;, or pota [E.] pills compoſed of Fermes, girmin, 
Which uſed formerly to be pre- . owo?. exficcat. and confectio de Jy. 
pared from this, plant only, but acintho (a compoſition, containing 
now from ſundry. ſorts 2 woods, ſome vegetable aſtringents and aro- 
and other vegetable matters in- matics, together with gold and 
differently. {fee e article GIN E- filver leaf, four precious ſtones, 
43 pRUS81C1. ws geveral ſorts of 155 other ingredients of leſs value:) 


my 


theſe ſalts, differing in degree of three of theſe pills muſt be taken 
Darth and lirength, are to. be. met for the firſt doſe, [and this repeated 
„Wich in the ſhops of the n : three times, at the interval of 
they are rarely, to be found under twice three hours; after which 
this denomination in thoſe of the 5 pills more are to be taken 
_ Apothecary or draggilt.,0 _- _ every morning on the three lat 
een r=... days of tbe moon , 1h every month 
Nt RMES A lend ain till delivery. Notwithſtanding this 
about the bulk of a pea, 2 aſſertion, we conceive our readers 
* Spain, Italy, and in the ſou- will with us believe, that neither 
thern parts of France) adhering the kermes, or its auxiliaries, are 
to the branches of the ile aculeata to be much depended on. The 
© coociglandifera.G, B.  _kermes gives name to an officinal 
Theſe grains appear, when confection, which appears to be 
freſh, full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, greatly ſuperior to the above com» 
dr animalcules, of which they are pgſition.. oa  ©* mile, 

e nidus. On expreflion, . they Kn 14 5 14774 JT. t 


*, 
: 
one 


— 
- 


-> brought to us from the ſouth of ladaifera Cretita fore purpurto 


%* — 
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 - 5 8 red juice, of a bitterim, LABDANUM IL. E. I 
i -..; lomewhat rough and pungent taſte, This is a feſinous ſubſtance ex- 
4 and a not unpleaſant. \mell : this is uding upon the leaves bf the ci. 


as France. - The. grains themſelves Journ. This reſin is ſaid to have 
| 2 by ſprinkling with vine- been formerly collected from the 
gar before exſiccation: this pre- beards; of. goats, who brouzed 
— — the · excluſion of the ova, and the leaves of the ciſtus: at preſent, 
3 Eills fuch of the animals as are al- a kind of rake, with ſeveral ſtraps 
* ready hatched; otherwiſe, they or thongs of ſkins fixed to it, is 
i | change into a winged inſect, leav- drawn fight over the ſhrub, fo 
ing the grain das ad huſk... as to take up the unktubus juice, 
W 6 conſidered as a medi- which is afterwards ſcraped of 
cine, is a grateful, very mild re- with knives, It is rarely met with 
ſtringent, and corroborant. In this pure, even in the places which 
Jolight it was looked. upon by the produce it; the duſt, blown upon 
f 4 4 | LL 1 j 2: $i... 77 N Fe 30 

Greeks: the Arabians added a cor- the plant by the wind, mingling 
* » Mal virtue: European writers alſo with the tenacious juice: the in- 
have in general recommended it” habitants are alſo ſaid to mix _u 


it a certain black ſand. 
| ſhops two ſorts are met with: the 
be 


of the maſs. 


"PF 4 
<4 


In- the 


(which 1s very rare) is in dark 
coloured,” almoſt black maſſes, of 
the conſiſtence of a ſoft plaſter, 
which grows ſtill ſofter upon being 
handled ; of a very agreeable ſmell, 


and of a light pungent bitteriſh 


taſte ; the other ſort is harder, not 
ſodark coloured, in long rolls coiled 
up: this is of a much weaker ſmell 
than the firſt, and has a large ad- 
mixture of a fine ſand, which in the 
labdanum examined by the French 
academy, made up three-fourths 
Rectified ſpirit of 
wine almoſt entirely diſſolves pure 
labdanum, leaving only a ſmall 
portion of gummy matter which 
has no taſte or ſmell: and hence 


this reſin may be thus excellently 


urified for internal purpoſes: It 
is an uſeful ingredient in the ſto- 
machic and cephalic plaſters of the 
ſhops. | 


LAC [E.] Milk. 

Milk appears to be a vegetable 
Juice, with little or nothing of an 
animal nature. 'The quality and 

uſes of this ſoft nutritious liquor are 
in general well known: we ſhall 
therefore, in this plage, only give 
an account of ſome experiments, 
pointing out the alterations it un- 
dergoes from different admixtures, 


N 
and the difference in quality of the 


milk of different animals. 


New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 
beate waters, wines, and malt li- 


quors that are not acid, weak vi- 


nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 
ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled. 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate it; as alſo do fixt and 
volatile alkalies, and highly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine: - the curd 
made by acids is in part reſolved 
again by alkaline liquors ; as that 
made by alkalies likewiſe is by 
acids, Neutral ſalts, nitre in par- 
ticular, preſerve it from coagulat- 
ing ſpontaneouſly ; and likewiſe 


render it leſs eaſily coagulable by 


acids, 

The human milk is the ſweeteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of aſſes 
next to it: this laſt is the moſt di- 
lute of them all ; on ſuffering it to 
coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the curd 
ſcarce amounted to two drams from 
twelve ounces, whilſt that of cows 
milk was five times as much: 
the coagulum of aſſes milk, even 
when made by acids, forms only 
into fine light flakes which ſwim in 
the ſerum ; that of goats milk con- 


cretes into more compact maſles 
which fink. | 


Upon evapo- There remained | From which water extracted a ſweet 
rating twelve | of dry matter | faline ſubſtance, amounting, when 
ounces of exſiccated, to | 
drams, drams. 
Cows milk „ 15 
Goats milk 122 12 
Human milk — 8 6 
Aﬀes milk | 8 6 


The ſaline ſubſtance obtained 
from aſſes milk was white, and 
ſweet as ſugar ; thoſe of the others 
brown or yellow, and conſiderably 


leſs ſweet ; that of cows. milk, the 
leaſt ſweet of all. It appears, there- 
fore, that aſſes milk contains more 
ſerum, and mach more of a ſac- 

charine 
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+ Charine ſaline matter, than thoſe of 
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Cows and goats; and that the two 
ter abound moſt with unctuous 


. groſs matter: hence theſe are found 


to be molt nutritious, whilſt the firſt 
proves moſt effectual as an aperient 
g ! 


and N 


The inſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte, and which 
keeps better than that made in the 
common manner. This liquor pro- 
motes the natural ſecretions in ge- 
neral, and if its uſe is duly conti- 
nued, does good ſervice in ſcorbu- 


tie, and other diſorders, proceeding 


from thick phlegm and obſtructions 


of the viſcera. ; 
There are conſiderable differ- 


ences in the milk of the ſame ani- 


mal, according to its different ali- 
ment. Dioſcorides relates, that the 
milk of goats, who feed on the ſcam- 
mony plant and ſpurges, proved'ca- 


thartic: and examples are given in 


the Acta Haffnienſia of bitter milk 
from the animal having eaten worm- 
wood. It is a common obſervation, 


that cathartics and ſpirituous liquors 
given to a nurſe, affect the child: 


and that the milk of animals feed- 
ing on green herbs, is much more 
dilute than when they are fed with 
dry ones. Hoffman, from whom 


moſt of the foregoing obſervations 
axe taken, carries this point ſo far, 


as to direct the animal to be dieted 
according to the diſeaſe which its 
milk is to be drank for. > 


LACCA, gummi-reſina [E.] Lac, 
improperly called gum lac. 

This is a fort of wax of a red 
colour, collected in the Eaſt Indies, 
dy certain inſets, and depoſited 
on ſticks faſtened for that purpoſe 


in the earth. It is brought over, 


either adhering to the ſticks, or 
in ſmall tranſparent grains, or 
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in ſemi-tranſparent flat cakes : the 
firſt is called ſtick lack, the ſecond 
ſeed lac, and the third ſhell lac. 
On breaking a piece of ſtick lac, 


and formed into cakes. 


and ought alone to 


it appears compoſed of regular cells 


like the honeycomb, with ſmall 
. corpuſcles of a dee 


red colour 
lodged in them: theſe are the 
young inſects, and to theſe the lac. 
owes its tincture, for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute, 
The ſhell and ſeed lacs, which do 


not exhibit any inſets or cellular 


appearance upon breaking, are ſup. 
poſed to be artificial preparations 
of the other: the ſeed ſort is ſaid 
to be the ſtick lac bruiſed and rob. 


bed of its more ſoluble parts; and 


the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
The ſtick 
lac therefore is the =_ ſort, 

employed 
for medicinal purpoſes. This con- 
crete is of great eſteem in Ger- 
many, and other countries, for 
laxity and ſpongineſs of the gums, 
proceeding from cold, or a ſcorbutic 


habit: for this uſe the lac is boiled 


in water, with the addition of a 
little alum, which promotes its ſo- 
lution: or a tincture is made from 
it with rectified ſpirit. This tine- 
ture is recommended alſo internally 
in the fluor albus, and in rheumatic 
and ſcorbutic diſorders: it has 2 
grateful ſmell, and a not unplea- 
ſant, bitteriſh, aſtringent taſte: in 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, a 
tincture is directed to be made with 
ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs. The principal 
uſe of lac among us is in certain 
mechanic arts as a colouring drug, 
and for making ſealing wax. 


LACTUCA folia, ſemen : Lae- 
tuce ſative C. B. Garden lettuce ; 
the leaves and ſeeds. 

The ſeveral ſorts of garden let- 
tuces are very wholeſome, emol- 
lient, cooling ſallad herbs, eaſy of 
digeſtion, and ſomewhat ae 
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the belly. Moſt writers ſuppoſe 
that they have a narcotic quality; 
and indeed, in many caſes, they 
contribute to procure ret ; this they 
effet by abating heat, and relax- 
ing the fibres. The feeds are in 
the number of the four leſſer cold 
ſeeds. MTS 1 
There are two wild ſorts of let- 
tuce, not unfrequently met with 
under hedges, &c. One of theſe 
differs greatly in quality from the 
foregoing ; as may be judged from 
its ſtrong ſoporific ſmell ; it is called 
by Moriſon, lactaca fylveſiris opti 
odore vehementi ſoporifero et wiroſo. 
The upper leaves of this are jagged 
about the edges, the lower ones 
not. All the leaves of the other 
' wild fort are very deeply jagged: 
hence this is by the ſame author 
diſtinguiſhed by the name lactuca 
ftveftris, laciniata. 
<< 
LAMII ALBI fol:a, flores : La- 
mii alli non fetentis folio ohlongo 
C. B. White archangel, or dead 


nettle; the leaves [E.] and flowers 
[L.-E]. . 


This grows wild in hedges; and 


flowers in April and May The 
flowers have been particularly ce- 
lebrated in uterine fluors, and other 
female weakneſſes, as alſo in diſor- 
ders of the lungs; but they appear 
to be of very weak virtue. | 


We have ten or eleven docks 
growing wild in England, the roots 
of moſt of which are brought to 
market promiſcuouſly ; though two 
have been generally directed by 


phyſicians in preference to the 
others: theſe are 


n / 
OXYLAPATHUM : Lapathum 

folio acuto plano C. B. The dock 
' with long, narrow, ſharp- pointed 


leaves, not curled up about the 
edges [E.] . 
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HY DROLAPAT HUM, fjve 
Herba Britannica: Lapathum aquati- 
cum folio cubitali C. B. The great 
water dock [Z.] 

The leaves of the docks. gently. 
looſen the belly, and have ſome- 
times been made ingredients in de- 
cotions for removing a coſtive habit. 
The roots are celebrated for the 
cure of ſcorbutic and cataneous dif- 
orders, both exhibited internally, 
and applied externally in oint- 
ments, cataplaſms, and fomenta- 


tions. Muntingius publiſhed a trea- 


tiſe on theſe plants in the year 
1681, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that our great water dock is 
the Herba Britannica of the ancients: 
and indeed the deſcription which 
Dioſcorides gives of the latter, does 
not ill agree to the former. This 
author therefore attributes to the 
hydrolapathum all the virtues aſcribed 
of old to the Britannica, particu- 
larly recommending it in the ſcur- 
vy and all its ſymptoms.. Where 
this diſorders is of very long ſtand- 
ing, ſo as not to yield to the bydro- 
lapathum alone, he directs a compo- 
ſition, by the uſe of which, he ſays, 
even the venereal lues will, in a 
thort time, be eifectually cured. 
Six ounces of the roots of the water 
dock, with two of ſaffron; and o 

mace, cinamon, gentian root, li- 
quorice root, and black pepper, 
each three ounces (or, where the 
pepper is improper, fix ounces of 
liquorice), are to be reduced into 
coarſe powder, and put into a mix- 
ture of two gallons of wine,. with 
half a gallon of ſtrong vinegar, and 
the yolks of three eggs; and the 
whole digeſted, with a moderate 
warmth, tor three days, in a glazed 
veſſel, cloſe ſtopt: from three to 
fix ounces of this liquor are to be 
taken every morning on an empty 
ſtomach, for fourteen or twenty 
days, or longer, | | 
M 2 LAPA- 


vide Bonus Henzicvs. - 


LAPIS BEZOAR, CALAMI- 

. NARIES, HAMATITES, LA- 
2 ULI; vide Bezoar, CALAMI- 
N AIs, &. = 


-LAPPA MAJOR, vide, Ban- 
DANA MAJOR. 4 


ETAVENDULOE fores: La ven- 


 aule angufiifolie C. B. Common, 


or narrow-leaved lavender, or 


ſpike; the flowers [L.] 
f LAVENDUL#® fores: © Lawven- 


broad-leaved lavender; the flow- 
ers be! 5 , | 
+ Theſe plants have a fragrant 
ſmell, to moſt people agreeable; 
and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
_ the broad-leaved ſort is the 

_ both reſpects, and yields 
in diſtillation thrice as much eſſen- 
naboll as the other; its oil is alſo 
hotter, - and ſpecifically heavier : 
hence in the ſouthern parts of 
France where both kinds grow wild, 
this only is made uſe of for the diſ- 
tillation of what is called oil of 
ſpike. The narrow-leaved is the 
ſort commonly met with in our gar- 
dens, and therefore alone directed 
by the London college. 

Lavender is a warm ſtimulating 
aromatic. It 1s principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palſies, tre- 
mors, ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuations ; and in general in all 
diſorders of the head, nerves, and 
; uterus, proceeding from 'a weak- 
neſs of the ſolids, and lentor or 
 Nuggilhneſs of the juices. It is 
ſometimes alſo uſed externally in fo- 
mentations for paralytic limbs. The 


diſtilled oil is particularly cele- 


brated for deſtroying the pediculi in- 
| guinales, and other cutaneous in- 


ſects: if ſoft ſpongy paper, dipt 


dulæ latifolie C. B. Greater, or 


likewiſe in hyfterical diſorders. 
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>. LAPATHUM UNCTUOSUM, 


in this oil, either alone, or mixed 
with that of almonds, be appliedat 


night to the parts infeſted by. in- 


ſeQs, they will certainly, ſays Geof- 
froy, be all found dead in the 
morning. The officinal prepara. 
tions of lavender, are the effential 
oil, a ſpirit [L. E.] and a conſerve 
[L.] the flowers in ſubſtance are an 
mgredient in the ſternutatory pow- 
der [L. ] and the oil in the cephalic 
balſam and cephalic plaſter [E.] 


LAUREOLZ fol, Bucer: Lau- 
reol e ſemper wirentis flore viridi, qui- 
buſdam laurtolæ maris C. B. Spurge- 
lavorel ; the leaves and berries. 

This is a ſmall ſhrub, growing 
wild in ſome of our woods. The 
leaves, berries, and bark, both of 
the ſtalks 'and roots, have an ex- 
tremely acrid, hot taſte, . which laſt 
for a long time, burning and in- 
flaming the mouth and fauces. Ta- 
ken internally they operate with - 
great violence by ſtool, and ſome+ 
times by vomit; ſo as ſcarce to be 
exhibited with any tolerable degree 
of ſafety, unleſs their virulence be 
previoufly abated by boiling. 


ULAURI folia, bacce : Lauri vul- 
garis C. B. The bay tree; its 
leaves and berries [L. E.] | 

Theſe are generally brought 
from the Streighis, though the tree 
bears the colds of our own climate. 
They have a moderately ſtrong aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm, bitterSh, 
pungent taſte: the berries are 
ſtronger in both reſpects than the 
leaves, and afford in diſtillation a 
larger quantity of aromatic eſſen- 
tial oil; they yield alſo an almoſt 
iaſipid oil to the preſs, in conſe- 
quence of which they prove unctu- 


ous in the mouth. Theſe ſimples 


are warm carminative medicin:s, 
and ſometimes exhibited in this in- 
tention againſt flatulent colics ; and 


Their 


* . 
part II. 
Their principal uſe in the preſent 
practice is in glyſters, and ſome 
external applications. The leaves 
enter our common fomentation : 
and the berries, the plaſter and ca- 
taplaſm of cummin; they alſo give 


name to an electary, which is little 
otherwiſe uſed than in glyſters. 


LAZULI Iapis; [E.] a compact 
ponderous foſſil, of an opake blue 
colour, met with in the eaſtern 
countries, and in ſome parts of 
Germany. It is a ſtrong emetic, 
rarely or never uſed in the preſent 


practice. 


LENTIS VULGARIS nen 
Lentis vulgaris ſemine ſubruſo C. B. 
Lentile ; the ſeed 7 

This is a ſtrong, flatulent food, 
very hard of digeſtion : it is never, 
at leaſt with us, uſed for any medi- 
cinal purpoſe. [ET 
LENTISCUS : Lentiſcus verus 


ex inſula Chio, cortice et foliis fuſcis 


Commelin. The lentiſc, or maſtich 


tree; the wood [E.] | 

This tree or ſhrub is a native af 
the warm climates, but bears the 
common winters of our own. The 
wood is brought to us in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with an aſh 
coloured bark, and white within, 
of a rovgh, ſomewhat pungent 
talte, and an agreeable, though 
faint ſmell ; the ſmaller tough ſprigs 


are both in taſte and ſmell the 


ſtrongeſt. This waod is accounted a 
mild balſamic reſtringent: a decoc- 
tion of it is in the German epheme- 
rides, dignified with the title of 
vegetable aurum potabile, and ftrong- 
lyrecommended in catarrhs, nau- 
ſez, and weakneſs of the ſtomach ; 
for ſtrengthening the tone of the 
| Viſcera in general, and promoting 
the urinary ſecretion, | | 
This is the tree which in the 
— Hand Chio affords the reſin, call 
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ed maſtich. See the article Ma 
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* 
- LEPIDII Vn: Lepidii latifolii 
C. B. Common broad ditander, 
pperwort, or poor man's 8 
che leaves [K.] 5 5 1 
This plant is ſometimes found 
wild by the ſides of rivers, and in 
other moiſt places. The leaves 
have an aromatic, , pungent, biting 
taſte, ſomewhat approaching to 
that of pepper, but going off ſooner 
than that of moſt other ſubſtances 
of this claſs. They are very rarely 
employed in medicine, though 
ſtrongly recommended as antiſcor- 


| baries, and for. promoting the uri- 


nary and cuticular ſecretions ;/ vir» 
tues, which they have undoubtedly 
a good title to. $4787 


* 


LEUCOIUM 


LUTEUM, 
Curls. 1 6109 


% 


LEVISTICI, „, Liguffici r 


ſemen [E.] Angelic montane per- 
ennis, i folioTourn. Lovages 
the root and ſeed [E,] 

This is a large unbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gardens. 
The root nearly agrees in quality 


with that of angelica: the principal 


difference is, that the lovage root 
has a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſome- 
what leſs pungent taſte, accompa- 
nied with a more durable ſweetneſs: 
the ſeeds are rather warmer than the 
root. Theſe ſimples, though cer- 
tainly Eapable of being applied to 
uſeful purpoſes, are not at preſent 
regarded: neither of them is di- 
rected in extemperaneous preſcrip- 
tion, and the root enters no-offi- 
cinal compoſition: the ſeeds are an 
ingredient in the compound valerian 
water and troches of myrrh of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, in both 


which they excellently coincide - : 


with the otaer ingredients. 
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LICHEN : Lichen petræus cauli- 
lo pileolum ſuſbinente C. B. Liver- 
r 
This grows wild in moiſt ſhady 
laces, and by the ſides of rivers. 
f. has a faint not diſagteeable ſmell; 
and an herbaceous, roughiſh, and 
 Jomewhar' bitreriſh taſte. Great 
virtues have been attributed to this 
imple in obſtructions of the liver, 
Jaundice, &c. which practitioners 
do not now expect from it. 


RESTRIS: Lieben terreſtris cine- 
rens Raii. Aſh- coloured ground li 
Vverwort [L. B.]]]]] 
| This conſiſts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
ticular texture underneath, and faſ- 


tened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 


the leaves when in perfection are of 


An aſli colour; by age they become 


darker coloured or reddiſh. It is 


met with on commons and open 


8 | Heaths, where" it quickly ſpreads 


bn the ground. Dr. Mead informs 
uus, that this plant grows in all 
Countries, and bas been brought 
over from America along with the 
Peruvian bark: that it is found at 
All times, but ought to be gathered 
_ From autumn to winter, as being 
then in its freſheſt vigour, | 
This fimple is ſaid to be a warm 


diuretic; but the taſte diſcovers in 


it little or no warmth. It is chiefly 
 _ celebrated for its virtue in the cure 
of the diſorders occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog. An account of 
the remarkable effects in theſe caſes 
of a powder compoſed of the dried 
Ieaves and pepper. was communi- 
<ated to the Royal Soctety by Mr. 
Dampier, and publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 
237. This powder was afterwards 
Inſerted (in the year 1721) into the 
London pharmacopeia, under the 
title of puis antiſyſſus, at the de- 
fire of an eminent Phyſician » Who 


1 


\- 
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had great experience of its good ef. 


fects. Some years after, the ſame 


gentleman publiſhed and diſperſed 
a paper containing the method of 
cure, which he had in a great 
number of inſtances conſtantly 
found ſucceſsful, In this paper, 
the directions were to the follow- 
ing effect: Let the patient be 
«© blooded nine or ten ounces ; and 


* afterwards take a dram and a 
half of the powder every morn- 


« ing faſting, for four morning 
«© ſucceflively, in half a pint of 
% cos milk, warm. After theſe 
* four doſes are taken, the pa- 

tient muſt go into-the cold bath, 
* or a cold ſpring or river every 
«© morning faſting for a month; 
«© he muſt be dipt all over, but 
% not ſtay in (with his head above 
water) longer than half a mi- 
„ nute, if the water be very cold: 
after this he muſt go in three 
times a week for a fortnight 
longer.“ In the year 1745, the 
world was favoured with a new edi- 
tion of the mechanical account 
of poiſons, in which we find the 
ſame method of cure again recom- 


' mended, as having in a courſe of 


thirty years experience, never 
failed of ſucceſs ; where it had been 
followed before the hydrophobia 
'begun. Tt is greatly to be wiſhed, 
that the efficacy of this medicine 


in preventing theſe terrible diſ- 
orders, was abſolutely certain, 
and proved by inconteſtible facts. 
Inſtances have been produced of 
its proving unſucceſifn 


ul; ang the 
many examples of the fatality of 
the diſeaſe which continually oc- 
cur, ſeem arguments either of the 
121887 9 the 3 or 2 
ſtrange negligence in applying it. 
We fall > farther ohne, that 
Boerhaave, who is in general ſuff - 
ciently liberal in the commendation 
of remedies, ranks this _—_ 
thoſe inſignificant trifles, whicn 
a rr * whoever 


Part IL 
whoever depends upon will find 
himſelf decerved. 


LAIGNUM ALOES, vide 


LIIGNUM RHODIUM TZ. E.] 
- etASPALATHUS[E.] Roſewood, 
a wood or root, brought from the 
Canary iſlands: and aſpalathus, 
a fimple of conſiderable eſteem 
"among the ancients, but which has 
not come to the knowledge of latter 
times. . | 

The writers on botany, and the 
materia medica, are mueh divided 
about the lignum rhodium, not 
only with regard to the plant which 
affords it, but likewiſe in their ac- 
counts of the drug itſelf, and have 
deſcribed, under this name, ſimples 
manifeſtly different. This con- 
"fuſion ſeems to have ariſen from 
an opinion, that the rhodium 
and aſpalathus are the ſame; 
whence different woods brought into 
Europe for the unknown aſpalathus 
were fold again by the name of 
krhodium, | 
As to aſpalathus, the ancients 
themſelves diſagree; Dioſcorides 
_ requiring by this appellation the 
wood of a certain ſhrab freed from 
the bark, and Galen the bark of a 
root. At preſent, we have nothing 
under this name in the ſhops. 
What was heretofore fold among us 
as aſpalathus, were pieces of a pale 
coloured wood brought from tie 
Eaſt Indies, and more commonly 
called calambac. : 
The lignum rhodinm of the 


AcAl- 


ſhops is nſually in long crooked 


pieces, full of knots, which when 
cut, appear of a yellow colour like 
box, with a reddifh caſt :. the largeſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt compact, and deep- 
eſt coloured pieces, ſhould be cho- 
ſen; and the ſmall, thin, or pale 


ones rejected. The taſte of this 


wood is lightly bitteriſh, and ſome- 
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what pungent; its ſmell very fra” 
grant, reſembling that of roſes : 


ong kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell; 
but on cutting, Or rubbing one 


piece againſt the other, it ſmells as 


well as at firſt. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. 
Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 
only upon account of its oil, which 


is employed as an high and 2 


able perfume in ſcentin a- 
tums, and the like. But if we may 
reaſon from analogy, this odoriſe - 
rous ſimple might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to nobler purpoſes: 
à tincture of it in rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, which contains in a 
volume the virtue of a conſider- 
able deal of the wood, bids fair to 
prove a ſerviceable cordial, not in- 
ferior perhaps to any thing of chis 
kind. W f * 4 "I 


CTLIGNUM TINCTILE CAM 
PECHENSE [L. E.]: Lignum Bra- 
flliv fimile, \cavules lingent To B. 
Campeachy or logwood; a wood 
brought feom Campeachy in the bay 
of Honduras. : a 
This is uſually in la 


arge logs, very 
compact and hard, of a red colour, 
and an aſtringent fweet taſte, It 
has been for à long time uſed by the 


dyers; but not till very lately as a 


medicine; a decoction of it, and 
the extract, are in uſe in our hoſ- 

itals, and ſaid to have proved very 
— in-diartheeas. The extract 
is now received into the ſnops. See 
Part III. chap. vv 


LILII ALBI radix flores e Lilli albt 
Fore erecto et vulgaris C. B. White 
lily; the roots and flowers [Z. 

This is cultivated in 8, 
more for the beauty of its flowers, 


LILII CONVALLIUM ur, 
forest Lilii convallium albi C, . 
M 4 Lily 


\ * me wo” J 7 * 
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Lily of the valey, or May lily; the 
roots and flowers [E.] This grows 
wild in woods and ſhady places, 
Howering in Mayr. 

The flowers of theſe plants are 
faid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
which they impart by infuſion 
to expreſſed oils, and give over in 
diftillation both to water and 
ſpirit; but no eſſential oil has 


been hitherto obtained from them. 


*Etmuller ſays, that the diſtilled 


_ "ſpirit is more fragrant than the 


Water. The roots of the garden 
ly abound with a - ſoft mucilage, 
and hence they have been uſed 
- externally in emollient and ma- 
turating cataplaſms: they are 
an ingredient in the ſuppurating 


Cataplaſms of the preſent Edin- 


burgh pharmacopœia. Thoſe of 


the wild lily are very bitter: 


dried, they are ſaid to prove 


2 gentle errhine; as alſo are the 


iM oN UM faccus, cortex : 
Fractis mali limoniæ acide C. B. 
Temons; their juice, yellow rind 
IL. E] and its eſſential oil, called 


e ſſence of lemons [L.] | 


The juice of lemons is fimilar 


in quality to that of oranges, 
from which it differs little other- 
more acid. 


The yellow peel is an elegant 
- aromatic, and is frequently em- 
ployed in ſtomachic tinctures and 
Anfuſions: 1t 1s conſiderably leſs 
hot than orange peel, and yields 

in diſtillation with water leſs quan- 

tity of eſſential oil: its flavour is 


- nevertheleſs more periſhable, yet 


does not ariſe ſo readily with ſpirit 
of wine; for a ſpirituous extract 
made from lemon peel poſſeſſes the 
aromatic taſte and ſmell of the 
ſubjeR in much greater perfection 
than an extract prepared in the ſame 
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from the juice, and the peel is can. 


- diuretic ; whence it is named by 
that Brunfelſius has called it by 


_ ſcarcely warrants either of theſe 


© " = 
_— 
La 
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manner from the peels of oranges, 
In. the ſhops, a ſyrup is prepared 


died; the peel is an ingredient in 
the bitter infuſions, bitter wine, 
and both the peel and juice in 
one of the infuſions of. ſena ; the 
eſſential oil in the volatile aromatic 
ſpirit, ſaponaceous pills, and oint. 
ment of ſulphur [L.] 


LINARLEA folia: Linarie vul. 
aris luteæ flore ma jore C. B. Toad. 
ax the leaves [E.] | | 

This grows wild upon banks 

and about the ſides of fields. It 
is ſaid by ſome to be a powerful 


Tragus Herba urinalis; by otherz, 
to be a ſtrong cathartic, inſomuch 


a German name, expreſſing this 
quality, /cheiſikraui, Experience 


appellations; nor does common 
practice take any notice of the 


plant. 
LINGUZA CERVINE, {nr 


Scolopendrii folia: Linguæ cervine 
officinarum C, B, Harts tongue: 
the leaves [Z.] 5 
This plant conſiſts of 'a number 
of long narrow leaves, without any 
ſtalk ; it grows upon rocks and old 
walls, and remains green all the 
year. The leaves have a roughiſh, 
ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, like 
that of the maiden-hairs, but more 
diſagreeable. They are recom- 
mended in obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, and for ſtrengthening their 
tone; and have ſometimes been 
made uſe of for theſe intentions, 
either alone, or in conjunction with 
maiden- hair, or the other plants 
called capillary. | 


LINI CATHARTICI l 


Lini patenſis Aaſculis exiguis C. B. 


. RE” - oy i. CL 
. 
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oat Nl. 


| ing flax, or mill-mountain ; © ; 
pid 7m 75 not unlike that of ſtorax height 


the leaves [Z.] 2 

This is a wy ſmall plant, not 
© above four or five inches high, 
found wild upon chalky hills, 
and in dry paſture grounds. Its 
virtue is expreſſed in its title; an 
infuſon in water or whey of a 
handful, of the freſh leaves, or a 
dram of them in ſubſtance when 
dried, are ſaid to purge without 
inconvenience. 


Hing VULGARIS men: 
Lini ſali vi C. B. Common flax; 
the ſeed, called linſeed [L. wa. . 
Linſeed yields to the preſs a 
conſiderable quantity of oil; and 
boiled in water, a ſtrong muci- 
lage: theſe are occaſionally made 
of of for the ſame purpoſes as 
other ſubſtances of that claſs ; and 
ſometimes the ſeeds themſelves in 
emollient and maturating cata- 
plaſms. They haye alſo been em- 


ſcarcity, in Europe, as food; but 


are not agreeable, or in general 


wholeſome. 'Tragus relates, that 
thoſe who fed on theſe ſeeds, in 


Zealand, had the hypochondres 


much diſtended, and the face and 
other parts ſwelled, in a very ſhort 
time; and that not a few died of 
theſe complaints, The expreſſed 
oil is an officinal preparation [L. 
E.]: the cake, remaining after the 
expreſſion of the oil, is an ingre- 
dient in the ſuppurating cataplaſm, 
and the ſeeds themſelves in the ne- 
phritic decoction [ E,] 


LIQUIDAMBRA [Z.] Liqui- 


dainbar ; a reſinous juice which 


flows from a large tree growing in 
New Spain, Virginia, and —— 
provinces of South America. This 
juice is at firſt about the conſiſtence 
of turpentine, but by long keep- 
ing hardens into a reſin: it is of 
2 yellow colour inclining to red, 
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tharge of gold. 
ployed in Aſia, and, in times of 


| 169 
a-warm taſte, and a fragrant fmell 
ened with a little ambergris. It 
was formerly of great uſe as a per- 
fume, but is at preſent a ſtranger. 


to the ſhops. : 


LITHARGYRUS [T. E. 
Litharge ; a preparation of lead, 
uſually in form of ſoft flakes, of a 
yellowiſh. reddiſh colour. If cal- 
cined lead be urged with a haſty 


fire, it melts into the appearance 


of oil, and on cooling concretes - 


into litharge. Greateſt part of the 


litharge met with in the ſhops, is 
produced in the purification of 
ſilver from lead, and the refining 


of gold and filver by means of this 


metal: according to the degree of 
fire and other circumſtances, at 


proves of a pale or deep colour; 


the firſt has been commonly called 
litharge of filver, the other li- 
See the article 


PLUMBUM. 


LITHOSPERMI, ſeu Mil; ſolar, 


ſemen : Lithoſpermi majoris ercett 


C. B. Gromwell : the feed [E.] 
This is found wild in dry fields 
and hedges, Its ſeeds are round- 
iſh, hard, of a whitiſh colour, like 
little pearls; and from theſe cir- 
cumſtances have been ſuppo 


ſed 
culiarly ſerviceable in calculous Ai 


orders. Their taſte is merely fa- 
rinaceous. 1 


LOTI URBAN E folia, ſemen- 
Loti hurtenfis odoræ C. B. Swewt 
tre foil; the leaves and ſeeds. | 

The flowers of this plant are- 
ſtronger in ſmell, than the other 
parts; theſe have been recom- 
mended for diaphoretic, alexi- 
pharmac, anodyne, and other vir- 
tues; but their effects have not 
been found conſiderable enough to 
continue them in practicte. 


e ee 


* 


_ 
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CLUJULE folic + Ober albe 


. Gerard, © 

IL. E. 
his 
wild in woods. In taſte and me- 


Wood ſorre!; the leaves 
is a fmall plant, growing 


Aical qualities, it is ſimilar to the 
common ſorrel (ſee the article 


a 


Ack ros), but conſiderably more 
eful, and hence is preferred 


by the London college. Boiled 
With milk, it forms an a 


eable 


Whey; and beaten with ſugar, a 


5. 


* 


been for ſome time kept in the 


very elegant conſerve, which has 


hops, and is now received in the 
__ Ciſpenſatory. | 


LUMBRICTet LTMACE'S 


TERRESTRES. Earth- 


. 
4 


worms and ſnails [E.] + 
Both theſe are ſuppoſed to cool 
and cleanſe the viſcera.' The lat- 


ter, from their abounding with a 


- are directed > Be boiled in milk ; © 
and thus managed, they may poſ- 
AHbly be of ane” feryice. They 
give over nothing in diſtillation 
either with water or ſpirit ; and 


— 
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* 


* 


* 


viſcid glutinous juice, are recom- 
mended as a reſtorative in con- 
ſumptions: for this purpoſe, they 


hence the diſtilled waters of them, 


ſelves are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 


5 


Tis, ſemine et flore albo, ſativi F. B. 


White lupines; the ſeeds. 


ternal uſe, and tells us (from one 


Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
© accompanied with a diſagreeable 
"Hitter one. They are ſaid to be an- 

thelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied externally. 


Hoffman cautions againft their in- 


pdf the Arabian writers) that they 


7 
» a 
— 


have ſometimes occaſioned death. 


Simon Paulli alſo ſays, that he 
ſaw a boy of eight or ten years of 


* * 
* * 
2 
P 
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LUPINI nen: Lupini oulga- 


Calpar 
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edica. 
age, after taking a dram of theſe 
ſeeds in powder, ſeized with ex. 
2 pains of the abdomen, + 
difficulty of reſpiration, and al. 
moſt total loſs of voice; and that 
he was relieved from theſe com- 


plaints by a | Lg of milk and 
ſugar, which brought away a vat 
quantity of worms. But Mt. 


Geoffroy obſerves, very juſtly, that 


either theſe ſymptoms were owing 
to the worms, and not to the me- 


dicine; or that theſe ſeeas; if they 
have any noxious quality, loſe it, 


with their bitterneſs, in boiling; 


ſince they were commonly uſed 


among the Greeks as food, and 
recommended by Galen as very 
wholeſome, 


LUPULUS : Convolois 
ennis, heteroclitus, floribus ber- 


" bactis, capfulis foliaceis flrobili in. 


far Mori. Hops; the looſe leafy 
heads which grow on the tops of the 
ſtalks. 3s fad 

Theſe are one of the moſt agree- 
able of the ftrong bitters, though 


rarely employed for any medicinal 


urpoſes. Their principal con- 
umption is in malt liquors, which 


| | they render leſs glutinous atd 
though formerly in great efteem, 
are not found to have any of the 
virtnes which the animals them- 


diſpoſe to paſs off more freely by 
urine. 


LYCOPERDON : Fungus rotun- 
dus orbicula'is C. B. Puff. ball, or 
duſty muſhroom [E.] 

This fungus is found in dry 
paſture 8 It ſeems to be 
nearly of the ſame quality with the 
agaric of the oak (ſee p. 76.) and 
has, like it, been employed for re- 
ſtraining external N and 
other fluxions. The fine duſt, with 
which it becomes filled by age, ha 
been applied alſo in the ſame in- 

tentions. 


MAcis [Z. Z.] Mace; one of 
the coverings of the — - 


1 
_ 4 * * 
4 N Y 


| -MAJORANE folia + Majorane 
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the article Nur moſehura.) This 
ſpice, conſidered as the ſubject 
bock of medicine and of phar- 
nacy, agrees nearly with the nut- 
meg. The principal difference 
is, that mace is ſomewhat Jeſs 
alringent, yields to the preſs a 
more fluid oil, and in diſtillation 
4 more volatile one: what is 
called in the ſhops expreſſed oil 
of mace, is prepared not from 
this ſpice, but from the nutmeg. 
Mace 15 An ingredi 


* 


ient in the offi- 
cinal ſteel wine [L.] and aqua 
mirabilis [E.] ; and the expreſſed 
oil in the ſtomachic and cephalic 


MaAGILSTRANTIA, vide In- 


PEARATORIA. 


vulgaris C. B. Sweet marjoram; 
the leaves [L. E.] 

Marjoram is raiſed annually in 
our gard ens for culinary as well as 


medicinal uſes; the ſeeds are com- 


monly procured from the ſouthern 
parts of France, where the plant 
grows wild, It is a moderately 
warm aromatic, yielding its vir- 
tues both to aqueous and ſpiritu- 
ous liquors by infuſion, and to 
water in diſtillation. It is prin- 
cipally celebrated in diſorders of 
the head and nerves, and in the 
humoural aſthmas and catarrhs of 
old .people. An effential oil of 
the herb is kept in the ſhops. 
The powder of the leaves proves 
an agreeable errhine, and en- 


ters the officinal fternutatory ' 


powder. 
MALABATHRUM folium : 


Folium cinnamomi five canellæ Mala- 
varicæ et Tavanenſs C. B. Indian 
leaf [L.] 

This leaf is of a green colour, 
firm texture, very ſmooth on one 
fide, leſs ſo on the other, on 
* 4 * So _T 
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ſhops have little or no ſmell till 


emit an agreeable ſpicy odour : 
on chewing, 


than as an ingredient in the mi- 


to it. ; | 
F HALVX folia, florei « Malve 


low ; 


_ emollient herbs : they were for- 


which run three remarkable ribs 
through its whole length. Leme- 
ry and Pomet - affirm, that theſe 
leaves have no- perceptible ſmell 
w taſte N Herman - and others, 
that they have a very great ſhare 
2 thoſe . EG our 


they are well rubbed, when they 


they are found ex- 
tremely mucilaginous. This drug 
is of no farther uſe in medicine, 


thridate and theriaca; and is, 
when in its greateſt perfection, 
much inferior to the mace, which 
our college direct as a ſuccedaneum 


Hlveftris folio ſincato C. B. Mal- 
| the leaves and flowers 
[L. E.] wee 
Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 
ginous ſweetiſn taſte. The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four 


merly of ſome efteem, in food, 
for looſening the belly ; at preſent, 
decoctions of them are ſometimes 
employed in dyſenteries, heat and 
ſharpneſs of urine, and in general 
for obtunding acrimonious hu- 
mours : their principal uſe is in 
emollient glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
fomentations. The leaves enter the 
officinal decoction for glyſters, and 
a conſerve is prepared from the 
flowers [L.] 5 | 


MALA: PFraftus mali ſative 
Raii. Apples [B.) 

All the ſorts of apples have the 
common y_ of cooling and / 
abating thirſt : the more acid kinds 
looſen the belly; the auſtere have 
rather a contrary effect. 


MALASYLVESTRIA: 
Frucius mali Hlvęſtris acido fruftu- 
1h. 


=. ET 
Torn. 


- 


* 
4 


= 


9 
* 


— 
* 


. gent gargariſms. At 
. are ſcarce. ever empl 


Crab apples, or wildings 
1 D 
able : their juice, called verzuice, 
has. ſometimes. ſupplied the place 
of vinegar, and has been made an 
ingredient in cooling and reſtrin- 
I reſent, they 
Fed for any 


* 
* 
- 
7 


1 » — . 


dregore fruftu rotundo C. B. Man- 
e; the leaves. | 


The qualities of this. plant are 


Liſa 


doubtful ; it has a ftrong 
diſagreeable ſmell reſembling that 
of 8 herbs, to which 
claſs it is uſually referred. It 


Has rarely been any otherwiſe 


made uſe of in medicine, than 
As an ingredient in ene of the old 


 officinal-unguents. Both that com- 
poſition and the plant itfelf are 


now rejected from our pharmaco- 


* 


4 "MANNA' C. E.; the juice 


of manna in the ſhops. 
larger pieces, called flake manna, 


of certain trees. of the aſh kind 
(growing in Italy and Sicily) 
either naturally concreted on the 
ants; or exſiccated and purified 
y art. There are ſeveral ſorts 


'The 
are uſually preferred ; though the 


. ſmaller grains are equally. as good, 


rovided they are white, or of a 


pale yellow colour, very light, of 


2 ſweet not unpleaſant taſte, and 
free from any viſible impurities. 


Some people injudiciouſly prefer 


the fat honey-like manna to the 
foregoing : this has either been 


_ Expoſed to a moiſt air, or da- 


maged by ſea or other water. 


be ſometimes. counterfeited by a 
compoſition of ſugar and honey, 
mixed with a little ſcammony : 


there is alſo a factitious manna, 


* 
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which is white and dry, ſaid t, 
be compoſed of ſugar, manta, 


and [ſome + purgative ingredient, 


boiled to a proper conſiſtence; 


this may 55 be diſtinguiſhed 


its weight, ſolidity, untranſpa. 
rent whiteneſs, and by its tate, 
which is different from that gf 
manna. ' | 

-Manna is a mild, agreeable 
laxative, and may be given with 
ſafety to children and pregnant 
women: nevertheleſs, in ſome 
yas it adds 
very unkindly, ucing flaty. 
lencies and diftenfion of The vil- 


cera; theſe inconveniencies may 


be prevented by the addition of 
any grateful warm aromatic, 


Manna operates ſo weakly as not 


to produce the full effect of a ca. 
thartic, unleſs taken in large doſes, 


and hence it is rarely given in 


this intention by itſelf. It may 
be commodiouſly diffolved in the 
purging mineral waters, or joined 
to the cathartic ſalts, ſena, rhubarb, 
or the like. Geoffroy #ecommends 
acuating it with a few grains of 
emetic tartar ; the mixture 1s to he 
divided into ſeveral doſes, each con- 


_ taining one grain of the emetic 


tartar : by this management, he 


- ſays, bilious ſerum will be plentiful- 


ly evacuated, without any nauſea, 
gripes, or other inconvenience. lt 
15 remarkable; that the efficacy of 
this drug is greatly promoted, (if 
the account of Valliſnieri is to be 
relied on) by a ſubſtance which 
is itſelf very flow of operation, 
caſia. (See the article CAs14.) 
Manna is an ingredient in the 
electary of caſia [ L. E.] and 
gives name to an officina] lohoch 


by t er water. [E.] 
This kind of manna is ſaid to 


MARGARITEZ [L. E.] Pearls; 
ſmall concretions of a tranſparent 
whiteneſs, found on the inſide of 
the ſhell of the concha margaritifera 

| | FA he or 


* * 
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incanæ fruteſcentis foliis lanceolatis- 


or mother of- pearl fiſh, as alſo of 


Tourn. 


certain oyſters, muſſels, and other 
hell fiſhes. 
teemed are brought from the Eaſt 
nd Weſt Indies, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of oriental and oc- 
eidental: the oriental, which are 
yalued moſt, have a more ſhining 
ler hue than the occidental ; 
theſe laſt are ſomewhat milky: a 
ſort inferior to both theſe is ſome- 
times met with in our own ſeas, 
particularly on the coaſts of Scot- 
land, The coarſe, rough pearls, 
and the very ſmall ones which are 
unfit for other uſes, are thoſe ge- 
rerally employed in medicine, 
They have been greatly celebrated 
23 cordial, alexipharmac, and com- 
ſorting the nerves : but the only 
virtue that can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from them is, that of ab- 
ſorbing acidities in the primæ viæ, 
in which intention they enter three 
of the officinal powders. Their 
comparative ſtrength, with regard 
tothe other abſorbents, may be ſeen 
among the tables at the beginning 
of this work : fee p. 63. 


MARRU BII alia: Marrubii alli 
ru garis C. B. White horehound ; 
the leaves [L. E.] 

Theſe have a very ſtrong, not 
liſagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſh 
very bitter taſte. Befides the vir- 
tues which they poſſeſs in common 
vith other ſtrong bitters, they are 
luppoſed to be peculiarly ſerviceable 


fellow jaundice proceeding from a 
nſcidity of the bile, and other chro- 
nical diſorders. They are doubt- 
les an uſeful aperient and de- 
obſtruent, promote the fluid ſecre- 
nons in general, and liberally taken 
looſen the belly. They are an in- 
predient only in the theriaca [L. ] 


MARI SYRIACI folia : Mari 
cortufi J. J. Chamadryos maritime 


The pearls moſt e- 


folio Tourn. 


in humoural aſthmas and coughs, the 


Syrian herb maſtich ; the 
leaves [L. E.] th, 5 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in Syria, 
Candy, and other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. 


The leaves have an aromatic bit- 


teriſh taſte ; and, when rubbed be- 


twixt the fingers; a quick pungent - . 


ſmell, which ſoon affects the head, 
and occaſions ſneezing : diſtilled 
with water, they yield a very aerid, 
penetrating eſſential oil, reſembling 
one obtained by the ſame means 
from ſcurvy-graſs. Theſe qualities 
ſufficiently point out the uſes to 
which this plant might be applied; 
at preſent, it is little qtherwiſe em- 
ployed than in cephalic ſnuffs. It 
is an ingredient in the pulvis flernn- 
tatoriu; of the London pharmaco- 

pœia. 


MARI VULGARIS folia: Samp- 


ſuci five mari maſiichen redol-ntis 


C. B. Thymbr  Hifpanice majoranee 
Herb maſtich ; the 
leaves [L. E.] | 

This pungent aromatic plant alſo 
is become almoſt a ſtranger to prac- 
tice. FOES. - 
CMASTICHE TL. E.] Maſtich ; 
a reſin exuding from the lenriſc tree 
(fee LenTrscus) and brought from 
Chio, in ſmall, yellowiſh, tranſpa- 
rent grains or tears, of an agree- 
able ſmell. eſpecially when heated 
or ſet on fire. This reſin is re- 
commended in old coughs, dyſen- 
teries, hzmoptoes, weaknefs of the 
ſtomach, and in general in all de- 
bilities and laxity of the fibres. 
Geoffroy dire&s an aqueous decoc- 
tion of it to be uſed for theſe pur- 
poſes: but water extracts little or 
nothing from this refin ; rectiſied 
ſpirit almoſt entirely diſſolves it : 
the ſolution taſtes very warm and 


ungent. 
* MaATRI- 
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 Matricarie vulgaris ſeu 2 3 


Common wild featherfew or fever- 


few ; the leaves [L. ] and flowers. 
is plant is a celebrated anti- 
hyfteric. Simon Paulli relates, that 
te has experienced moſt happy 
effects from it in obſtructions of 
the uterine! evacuations ; I have 
- often ſeen, ſays he, from the uſe of 
à decoction of matricaria and cha- 
momile flowers with a little mug- 
wort, hyſteric complaints inſtantly 
relieved, the diſcharge ſacceed 
plentifully, and the patient from a 
thargic ſtate, return as it were 
into life again. Matricaria is like- 
wiſe recommended in ſundry other 
_ diforders, as a warm ſtimulating 
bitter: all that bitters and carmi- 
natives can do, ſays Geoffroy, may, 
he expected from this, It is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of ſome uſe 
in theſe caſes, though not perhaps 
equal to chamomile flowers alone, 
with which the matricaria agrees in 
ſenſible qualities, except in being 
weaker. TEES 


 MECHOACANNEZ radix[E.]; 
the root of an American convolvu- 
lus, brought chiefly from Mechoa- 
can, a province of Mexico, in thin 
| flices like jalap, but larger, and of 
a whitiſh colour. It was firſt in- 


troduced among us (about the year 


1524) as a purgative univerfally 
ale and Par bg evacuating all 
morbific humours from the moſt 
remote parts of the body. Soon 
asjalap became known, Mechoacan 
gradually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never ſince been able to re- 
trieve. It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
fill deemed an uſeful cathartic; 
it has very little ſmell or taſte, and 
is not apt to offend the ſtomach ; 

its operation is flow, but effectual 
and ſafe. Geoffroy affirms, that 
there is ſcarce any purgative 
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accompanied with fewer iticonye- 


niencies, It ſeems to differ from ; 
Jalap only in being weaker ; the 

reſins obtained from both have 
nearly the ſame qualities, but jalap 
much az 
Mechoacan; hence it is found ne- 
ceſſary to exhibit the latter in fix 
times the doſe of the former, to 
produce the ſame effect. 
kl. L. E.] Honey. — Honey 
is a vegetable juice, obtained from 
the honey - comb, either by ſepa- 
rating the combs, and laying them 
flat upon a ſieve, through which 
the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates; 
or by including the comb in can- 
vas bags, and forcing the honey 
out by a preſs : the firſt ſort is the 
pureſt ; the latter is found to con- 
tain a good deal of the matter of 
which the comb is formed, and 
ſundry other impurities : there is 
another ſort ſtill inferior to the two 
foregoing, obtained by heating the 
combs before they are put into the 
preſs. The beſt ſort is thick, of a 
whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmell, 
and a very pleaſant taſte : both the 
colour and flavour differ according 
to the plants which the bees col- 
lect it from: that of Narbonne in 
France, where roſemary abounds, 
is ſaid to have a very manifeſt fla- 
vour of that plant, and to be 
imitable by adding to other honey 
an infuſion of roſemary flowers. 
Honey, confidered as a medicine, 
is a very uſeful detergent and ape- 
rient, powerfully diffolving viſeid 
Juices, and promoting the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm : in ſome 
particular conſtitutions it has an in- 
convenience of griping or proving 
purgative; this is ſaid} to be in 
ſome meaſure prevented, by previ- 
ouſly boiling the honey. 


* 
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MELAMPODIUM, vide Her- 
LEBORUS Nie X. 
| MELI- 


at” + 


MELILOTI aa, flores : Trifo- 
17 odorats ſeu meliloti vulgaris J. B. 
Meliot; the leaves and flowers [E. 

This grows wild in hedges and 
among corn; and has likewiſe, for 


medicinal uſes, been cultivated in 


gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell ; when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one: the taſte is 
wughiſn, bitter, and if long chew- 
e, nauſeous. A decoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
t:mmations of the abdomen; and 
+ decoction of the flowers in the 
fuor albus. But modern practiee 
nrely employs it any otherwiſe 
than in emollient and carminative 
olyſters, and in fomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, and the like ; and in 
theſe not often. It formerly _ 
name toone of the officinal plaſters, 
which received from the melilot a 


tue. 


AiELIss folia: Meliſſaæ horten- 
C. B. Balm; the leaves [L. E.] 

This plant, when in perfection, 
has.a pleaſant ſmell; ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind; and a weak 
roughiſh aromatic taſte. 'The young 
ſhoots have the ſtrongeſt flavour: 
the flowers, the herb itſelf when 
old, or produced in very moiſt rich 


foils or rainy ſeaſons, are much 


weaker both in ſmell and taſte. 


Balm is appropriated, by the wri- 
ters on the Materia Medica, to the 
bead, ſtomach, and uterus ; and in 
all diſorders of theſe parts is ſup- 
poſed to do extraordinary ſervice. 
de high an opinion have ſome of 
the chemiſts entertained of balm, 
that they have expected to find in 
ta medicine which ſhould prolong 
life beyond the uſual period. The 
preſent practice however holds it 
in no great eſteem, and ranks it 
(here it certainly deſerves to be) 
among the weaker corroborants : in 
iſtillation, it yields an elegant eſ- 
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green colour, but no particular vir- 
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ſential oil, but in exceeding ſmalf 
quantity; the remaining decoction 
taſtes roughith. Strong infuſions 
of the herb, drank as tea, and 
continued for ſome time, have done 
ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of the: 
viſcera; theſe liquors, lightly. aci- 
dulated with juice of lemons, turn 
of a fine reddiſh colour, and prove 
an uſeful, and to many a: very 
grateful drink, in dry parching fe. 
vers. A ſimple water of the plant 
is directed in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia as an officinal. The 1 


MELONUM ner. Melone: 


the ſeeds. Theſe ſtand among the 
four greater cold ſeeds. Troy baba: 
been ſometimes uſed; with the o 
thers of that claſs, as cooling and 


emollient; but are at preſent little: 


taken notice of. 


MENTHA CATARIA, vide 


Nep OT A. 


MENTHE VULGARIS folias 


Menthæ anguftifolie ppicatæ C. J. 
Garden or ſpearmint; the leaves 
ZL. Es] : | 
The leaves of mint have a warm, 
roughiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſſ taſte; 
and a ſtrong not unpleaſant, aro- 
matic ſmell. Their virtues are 
choſe of a warm ſtomachie and car- 
minative: in loſs of appetite, nau- 
ſez, continual reachings/to vomit, 
and (as Boerhaave expreſſes it) al- 
moſt- paralytie weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, there Are few ſimples | 
haps of equal efficacy. In colicky 
pains, the gripes to which children 
are ſubject, lienteries; and other 
kinds of immoderate fluxes; this 
plant frequently does good ſervice, 
It likewiſe proves beneficial in ſun- 
dry hyſteric cafes, and affords an 
uſeful cordial in languors and other 
weakneſſes conſequent upon deli- 
very. The beſt preparations for 
theſs purpoſes are, a ſtrong _ 


5 2 folio longiore candicante J. B. 


Pd 
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16> 
fion made from the dry leaves in 
water (which is much ſuperior to 


one from the green herb) or rather 


2 tincture or extract prepared with 


rectiſied ſpirit. Theſe poſſeſs the 


whole virtues of the mint: the eſ- 
ſential oil and diſtilled water con- 


_ tain only the aromatic part; the 
expreſſed juice only the aſtringency 
and bitteriſhneſs, together with the 


mucilaginous ſubſtance common to 
all vegetables. The eſſential oil, 


a a fimple and ſpirituous water, and 
à conſerve, are kept in the ſhops : 


the Edinburgh college directs an 


© infufion of the leaves in the di- 
ſtilled water. This herb is an in- 


gredient alſo in the three alexitereal 


Waters; and its eſſential oil in the 
ſtomach plaſter [L.] and ſtomachic 
pills LE. £44 


-MENTASTRI fol a : Mentaftri 


orſe mint; the leaves. This 
and ſeveral other ſorts of mint 
are found wild in moiſt meadows, 
marſhes, and on the brinks of ri- 


vers. They are much leſs agree - 


able in ſmell than ſpearmint, and 
have more of a hot unpleaſant bit- 
terneſs. 


| CMENTHE PIPERITIDIS 


fpicis breviongbus. 


Falia: Men hæ 
& habitioribus, foliis menthæ fuſ- 
ca, ſapore fervido piperis Raii 
E. A5 Peppermint; the leaves 

This ſpecies has been lately in- 
troduced into practice, and re- 
co yr the firſt time in our 

elent pharmacopœia; very few 
of the 'botanical 3 wri- 
ters make mention of it: it grows 
wild in ſome parts of England, in 
moiſt watery places, but is much 


leſs common than the other ſorts. 


The leaves have a more penetrat- 


ing ſmell than any of the otheg 


_- mints, and a much warmer, pung- 
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% Parr . 
ent, glowing taſte like 

ſinking as it were into the ite 
The principal uſe of this herd is 


in flatulent colics, languors, ang 


other hke diforders : it ſeems toa& 
as ſoon as taken, and extend its 
effefts through the whole ſyſtem, 
inſtantly communicating a glay. 
ing warmth. Water extracts the 
whole of the pungency of this 
herb by infuſion, and elevates it 
in diſtillation. Its officinal. prepa- 
rations are an eſſential oil, and 
a ſimple and ſpirituous water [L.] 
The Edinburgh college employ it 
alſo. in the agua mirabilis and elixir 
of vitriol. 


- MERCURIALIS Haris & ſeni. 

ne folia: Mercurialis tefliculate ſive 
maris, & ſpicate five fan inæ Dioſ. 
coridis '& Plinii C. B. Male and 
female French mercury; the leaves 


LE. 


Theſe ſtand among the five e- 


- mollient herbs; and in this in- 


tention are ſometimes made uſe of 
in glyſters. A ſyrup made from 
the leaves, given in the doſe of 
two ounces, is ſaid to prove a-mild 
and uſeful laxative, +» 
There is another ſort of mercu- 
rialis growing in woods and hedges, 
which though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers, as having 
the ſame virtues with the fore- 
going, and as more palatable, has 
been lately found poſſeſſed of noxi- 
ons qualities. (See Raii Cynoff. 
edit. 3. page 138. Phil. Tran, 
abr. Lowthorp. ii. 640.) This may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the fore- 
going, by its being a perennial 
plant, larger, having its leaves 
rough, and the ſtalk not at all 
branched. The officinal ſort 13 


named by Linnæus mercurialis caule 


braehiato, foliis glabris; the poiſon- 
ous . mercurialis caule fimpliciſſino, 
foliis ſeatris ʒ it is commonly called 
dogs mercury, | | 

IM | MER: 
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- MERCURIUS, ons. Azcen- 


run VIVU Me! #4 ' 6 +4 20 T3 


* UA; 7 th vn. 
2 n ae its 
N : 

Me 3 5 are ſcarce. ever wade 
uſe of for any medicinal pur- 
poſes, Libey have 3 Nee, an- 
lere aſtringent taſte, 10 ſomuch as 


nat to be nts das RN 


by, aps 

MEL ATH, ICT ri 
1 FF 55 wes reads 
the, root [ 

epi 5 


= » um be lifergys 
plant, KF Wld e 

vumer parts of Lun 6.00 1 2 
Ames al! 9, ip England... The rogts 
have a. p! enfant wipe” ' ſmell, | 
| and a A Warm, Pe bittefim 
N fahle in vixtue the le ümilar. to 
the leviſticun „rom! 5 0 this root 
| ſeems to differ only in being weak - 
ef and fomewhat : mgre agreeable. 
1tis an vſeful aromatic and carmi- 
9 8 , though at preſent little re- 


ide. 


LF MEZERET radix, cortex,bacce : 
Laureale folio frciguo, fore, A 
Heinis, aurecſæ Jenmne 
Meze 105 or Ae live 3 f. 


We 18 5 k, DUE exties. 
| e. bark 


| Prgatives, Bmilar. to the laureola, 
0. ſpu rge laurel. The root 15 ſome- 
üer uſed in djet drinks. | 


© MILII ſemen : Milii ſemine- lates 
C. B. Millet; the ſeed. 
Theſe frets are frequently em- 


ployed in food, but hardly ever as 


medicines: 


geſtion, - Lol 


.MILIUM Joris, ride 4 


0 Test. * 


MILLEFOLII Al: Millefoliz 


anlgarie «/bi, et Millefolii purpurti 


and as ſuch they land recommend- 


tain both, 


tures made in reftified- ſpirit — 


berries are ſtrong © 
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C . 'Milfoil, or yarrow ; the 


This grows plentif about the 
| Gdes of fields, and ally ab 1 


- mons, flowering” greateſt pare” | 
the ſummer. 155 leaves — 

rough bitteriſn taſte, and « faiþe = 
aromatic ſmell, Their vircud 
thoſe of à very mild aſtringent, 


leaves [E. 


ed in hæmorthages both inter- 
nal and external, diatrhœas, de- 
; ke and laxity of the fibres; add 
likewiſe in ſpaſmodic hyſterical 
affections. In theſe caſes," ſome 
1 Germans have a very high 
--Spinion of this herb, Particuls y 
E 


Stahl, who' eſteemed it a very 


fectual aſtringent, and in his lan- 
Sauäge, one of the moſt” certain. . 


tonics and ſedatives. Its virtues 5 
- are extracted in great perfection 
by proof ſpirit; water takes 


its aſtringeney and bitterneſs, vt 
little of its aromatic flavgur; inc 


though rather 
than thoſe in proof ſpirit. 


The flowers of milfoil are conſi- 


derably ſkronger in aromatic fla- ö 
vour than the leaves; in diſtilla- 


tion, they yield a ſmall quantity 


of eſfential oil, of an elegant blve : 
colour. 


The roots, kin: up in the 
ſpring, have an agreeable warm, 
Pk taſte. Dr. Grew reſem- 

les them to contrayerva, and ima- 


| you they might in ſome meaſure 


ſupply its place; this, howev 2 


is greatly to be doubted, 


there is ſuch a remarkable Af. 


ference betwixt the two, that 
they are- ſufficiently - 
nutritious, and not n _ ns . 


whilſt one retains" its taſte for a 
length of time aſter it has been 


brought to us from America, che 


taſte of the other is in! Ar. * 


; ſute loſt by drying- | 
© LLEPED® U. E 1 Woed- 
lice, hoglice, Katers. : 

N Theſe - 
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- +. Theſe inſects ate ſound in cel- in the ſhops. The bark of the 


lars, under ſtones, and in cold 


moiſt places: in the warmer coun- 


? 


oQ 


. 
. 


tries they are rarely met with. 
Millepedes have a faint diſagree- 
able ſmell, and a ſomewhat pun- 


gent, ſweetiſh, nauſeous taſte. 


They have been highly celebrated 
mn, 


ppreſſions of urine, in all 


N of obſtructions of the bow- 
els, in the jaundice, weakneſs of 


fight, and a variety of other diſ- 


orders. Whether they have any 


: juſt title to theſe virtues, is great- 
ly to be doubted: thus much is 


certain, that their real effects 
come far ſhort of the character 
uſually given of them. Their 
_ officinal NN are, the mil- 


lepedes drie 


and powdered [L. E.] 


and an infuſion of the live inſect 
in wine [Z.]: they are an ingre- 


dient alſo in the icteric decoction 

of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 

MINIUM CL. E.] Red lead; 
lead calcined to redneſs. See the 


article PLUMBUM. 


MORSUS DIABO LI, Sac 
radix, folia: Scabioſæ pratenſes 
. noſitatis præmorſa radice Moriſan. 
Devils bit; the leaves and roots, 


Theſe ſtand recommended as alex- 


. Spharmacs, but they have long 


given place to medicines of greater 


efficacy. * ; [23> 


STD 


MORI frudtus, es cortex radicis : 
Nori fruttunigro.C. B. The mul- 


berry tree its fruit [L. E.] and 


tthe bark of the roots F.) 


This; tree is: commonly culti- 


Lated on account of its fruit. 
which is rather eaten for pleaſure 
than uſed as a medicine; it has 
tbe common qualities of the other 

ſweet fruits, abating heat, quench- 


ing thirſt, and promoting the 


groſſer ſecretions; an agreeable 


ytup made from the juice, is kept 


—— 


* 


roots has been in conſiderable 
eſteem as a vermifuge; its taſte i; 
bitter, and ſomewhat aſtringent. 


MoscHus [L. E.] Muſk. 
Muſk is a grumous ſubſtance 
like clotted blood, found in a lit. 
tle bag ſituated near the umbilical 
region of a N kind of ani- 
mal met with in China, Tartary, 
and the Eaſt-Indies : the be muk 
1s brought from Tonquin in- 
ferior ſort from Agria and Bengal, 
and a ftill worſe from Ruſſia. 
Pine muſk comes to us in round, 
thin bladders; which are gene- 
rally about the ſize of a pigeon' 
"egg, covered with ſhort brown 
| hairs, well filled, and without any 
appearance of having been open- 
ed. The muſk itfelf is dry, with 
a kind of unctuoſity, of a dark 
reddiſh brown, or ruſty blackiſh 
colour, in ſmall round grains, 
with very few hard black clots, 
and perfectly free from any ſandy 
or other viſible foreign matter, 
If chewed, and rubbed with a 
knife on paper, it looks ſmooth, 
bright, yellowifh, and free from 
grittinefs, Laid on a red-hot iron, 
It catches flame, and burns almoſt 
entirely away, leaving only an ex- 
ceeding ſmall quantity of light 
greyiſh aſhes : if any earthy ſub- 
ſtances have been mixed with the 
muſk, the quantity of the reſidu- 
um will readily diſcover them. 
Muſlæ has a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
* taſte; a fragrant ſmell, agreeadle 
at a diſtance, but when ſmelt near 
to, ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, 
unleſs weakened by the admixture 
of other ſubſtances. If a ſmall 


quantity be infuſed in. ſpifit of 
wine in the cold for a few days, it 
imparts a deep, but not red tinc- 
ture: this, though it difcovers no 
great ſmell of the muſk, is never- 
theleſs ſtrongly impregnated _ 


q—_ # ww T / 4 A 
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. eſteem, in the eaſtern countries: 


diſorders which it has been ſup- 


other diſeaſes 
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: is es A 4 ſingle droꝑ of it 


communicates to a whole quart of 
wine à rich muſky flavour. The 

ee of flavour which a tincture 
drawn from a known quantity of 
muſk, communicates to vinous 
liquors, is perhaps one of the beſt 
criteria for judging of the good- 


n 99 
medicine could not, on account of 
ſtrong convulſions, be ad miniſtered 
to the patient by the mouth, it 
proved of ſervice when injected as 
a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that 
under the quantity of fix' grains, 
he never found much effect from 
it; but chat taken to ten graigs 


neſs of this commodity. Neumann and upwards, it never fails to 


informs us, that ſpirit of wine 
diſſolves ten parts out of thirty of 
maſk, and that water takes up 
twelve ; that water elevates its 
ſmell in diſtillation, 'whilſt pure 


ſpirit, brings over nothing. __ 


among us, it has been for fome 
time pretty much out of uſe, even 
as a perfume, on a ſuppoſition of 
its occaſioning va 
weak females, an 
ſedentary life, It appears, how- 
ever, from late experience, to be, 
when properly. managed, a remedy 


+4 


of good ſervice even againſt thoſe 


perſons of a 


poſed to produce. Dr. Wall has 
communicated (in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, N 474) an ac- 
count of ſome extraordinary ef- 
fects of muſk in con vulſive and 
which have too 
often baffled the force of medicine. 
The doctor obſerves, that the 
ſmell of perfumes is often of diſſer- 
vice, where the ſubſtance taken 
inwardly, and in conſiderable 
quantity; produces the happueſt ef- 
ets: that two perſons, labouring 
under a ſubſultus tendinum, ex- 
treme anxiety, and want of fleep, 
from the bite of a mad dog, by 


pain, raiſes the ſpirits, 
after the ſweat breaks out, the pa- 


- 


hours, with two or three ſpoonfuls 
julep is the voly offcinal prepira- 
e 2:4 


duce. a mild diaphorefis, without 


at all heating or giving any uneaſi- 
neſs; that on enn be ene 
ind that 


tient uſually falls into a xefreſhing 


Mul is a medicine of great "ſleep ; that he never met with any 
es: hyſterical perſon, how averſe Jo- 


ever to perfumes, but could take 
it, in the form of a bolus, with- 
out inconvenience. To this pape 


* 


urs, Kc. in - is annexed an account of ſome 17 


ther extraordinary effects of muſk, 


obſerved by another gentlemah. 


Repeated experience has fince con- 
firmed its efficacy in theſe diſor- 
ders. I have myſelf ftequently 


given it with remarkable ſucceſs ; 


and ſometimes increaſed the doſe 
as fat as twenty grains every fbur 


of the muſk julep between, The 


tion of it! 


MVYROBALANI. Myrobalays, 
* 


dried fruits brought from the E 
Indies; their outward part, freed 
from the Hf, nne 
Five kinds of myrobalatis- were 
formerly directed as officinals; (1) 
The yellow, myrobalant teretes citÞi- 
1 C. B. (2) The chebule, Hrpb⁰- 
lan maxim oblongie angulbſæ Ci B. 
( 3) The Indian or black, myrobi- 
ani "nigr# oftangularis C. B. U) 


1. alaui emblici᷑ in 72 nu » 


cleum ba bentes, anguloſæ J. P. 18 


| 
| 
| 
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have; alvan altringear analy. dic. 
2 cover, taſte, from their 


zue among the Indians for tanning 


«leather, and from their ſtriking a 
colour, with d ſolu- 
Je . conſequenee of this, 
Ware ſuppoſed to treogthen the 
1 els. after their operation as a 
cathartic 15, over. Levertheleſs 


. 3 ꝗ — pg Ritioners have 
aid them, entire ly 


bes in Apt 1 Tra on 3. and t 


ol of Edinburgh, As well as 
ge: don, has now rejected 


them from the 9 5 of offici- 


Wal fimples.. 


YRRHA LL. E. 1. Win 

„ Myxrrh is a concrete eue 

finous juice brought Pk th 
dies, in glebes or ae da . 
*. urs and magnitudes. The 
22 is of a ny or reddiſh 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- | 
245 of a lightly pungent, bitter 
le, With an aromatic flayour, | 


hough, not ſufficient, to prevent | 


Its ov nauſeous t o, the pa- 
foe * ſtrong, dot yg 0 Lot 
_able.ſmell. The medical effects of 
this aromatic bitter are, to warm 
and ſtreagthen the viſcera, and diſ- 


| by ;tenacious- juices; it 
re 


quently. occaſions à mild dia- 


LP! orefis, a and promotes the fluid 


ecretions in general. 
Hence it proves ſerviceable, i in 


( languid caſes diſeaſes ariſing from 5 


mple inactivity, thoſe female 
Ae which proceed from a 


Fold, mucous, 5 indiſ 


tion of che humours, ſuj uppreſſions * 


(gf the the uterine diſcharges, cachectic 
iſorders, and where the lungs and 


a oppreſſed by viſeid 


phlegm yrrh is likewiſe ſup- 
Fat culiar manner, to . 
| . — ion in all parts of the 


body; and in e —4 ſtands re- 
eommended in mäfiguant, puitid, 
10 
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urgative virtue is ſo incon- 


; Part Il. 


and 2 eltilential fevers, and in he 
Ima pox, in which Taft it is fad 
to accelerate the eruption. 8080 
Rectißed ſpirit extracts the fe 
; aromatic flavour and' bitterneſs of 
this drug, and does not Elevite any 
thing of either in Evaporation : the 
Sammy, ſubſtance 1 ef: by this men. 
ruum has a difagreeable taſte, 
with ſcarce any thing of the pecu- 
_ liar flavour of the myrrh: this pan 
iſſolves i in W except ſome im- 
5 urities wi hich remain, Ih diſtilla. 
ion With. Hater, à con fiderable 
: . quantity 'bf a pondefous eſſential 
dil ariſes, re Teſemblin in favour the 
original drug, Myrt h is the baſis bf 


än officigal tincture [L. B.] and 


ives name to a com ound ory 
i. ff Pn 15 powder es troches 
It is an ingredient in the 
"aloetic wine or elixir, Proprietati, 
che gum pills, Rufus's Ils LL. E,] 
Mohtachie ills [EZ.] mithfidate, 
theriaca 12 and Whats Edinen- 


LACIE 


MYRR pts A. ay 
Myrrhidis magno ſemine, longo, ſul- 
<ato . B. Sweet cicely ; ; the leayes 
and feeds. 


This plant is is cultivated in gar- 
dans; it agrees in quality with the 
Alen, ; ee N 


'M RTI Baccæ + Myrti commu- 


"mis Italica C. B. Myrtle; the ber. 


ries [E.] 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, 
growing in Italy, and cultivated in 
our botanic gardens, The leaves 
and berries have 'been "ſometimes 
made uſe of as aſtrin ents, , but are 
not at preſent regarded. 


NAPI ne Napi duleis tle 


p- runs Naß i fativeC, R. Sweet navew 


or nabe gentle; the ſeeds . 
= ib a brd of turnep, ſown in 


ſome. of our gardens for culinary 
uſe: the roots are warmer chan the 


com: 
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common tp 


The ſeeds have 
a faing aromatic flavour: abun- 
dance of virtues have been aſcribed 
to them, as attenuatin FE. detergent, 
alexipharmac, and others ; at pre- 
ſent, they are of no farther uſe in 
medicine, than as an ingredient in 
the theriaca. ED 41 -.2; 


NAPT SYLVESTRIS /emen : 
Napi fikveftris C. B. Rape; the 
A 


This has little other external 


difference from the foregoing than 


being ſmaller : it grows wild upon 


dry banks and among corn. The 
ſeeds of this are warmer and more 

ngent than thoſe of the-garden 
His the only uſe, however, they 
are applied to, is the preparation 
of the oil called rape oil, which is 
obtained by bruifing and preſſing 
the ſeeds : large quantities of the 
plant are cultivated for this pur- 
poſe in the iſle of Ely. | 


NARDUS CELTICA : Radix 
nardi Celtice Dioſcoridis C. B. Va- 
krianæ Celticæ Tourn, Celtic nard 
L. E.] the root, brought from the 
Alps, &c, | : 

This root conſiſts of a number 
of fibres, with the lower part of 
the ſtalks adhering ; theſe laſt are 
covered with thin yellowiſh ſcales, 
the remains of the withered leaves, 


NARDUS INDICA [L. E.) 
Nardus Indica, que ſpica, /pica nar- 
di, et ſpica Indica 2 C. B. 
Indian nard, or ſpikenard, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies. ; 
This is a congeries of ſmall fibres 
iſſuing from one head, and matted 


cloſe together, ſo as to form a 


bunch about the ſize of the finger, 
with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
lite end of the head, The matted 
hibres (which are - e part choſen 


ſor medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 
bed by ſome 10 be the bend r 
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2 of the plant, by others the 
: they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks, or 
the ribs of the leaves: ſometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ſtalks 
are found among them: we like- 
wiſe now and then meet with a 
number of theſe bunches iſſuing 
from-one root. | St 
Both tbe nards have a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſn taſte; and a 
ſtrong, not very agreeable ſmell, 
hey are ſtomachic and carmipa- 
tive; and ſaid to be alexipharmac, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue : their 
only uſe at preſent is as ingredients 
in the mithridate and theriaca. 


CNASTURTIL AQUATICI /+- 
lia: Naſturtii aguatici ſupini C. B. 
Water- creſſes: the leaves [L. E.] 
This plant grows wild in rivu- 
lets, and the clearer ſtandin 
wates; its leaves remain 
the year, but are in greateſt p 
ſection in the ſpring. They have 


a quick pungent ſmell (when rub- 


bed betwixt the fingers) and an 
acrid taſte, fimilar to that of coch/e- 
aria, but weaker, As to their 
virtues, they are among the milder 
aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoffman 
has a mighty opinion of this plant, 
and recommends it as of ſingular 
efficacy for accelerating the circu- 
lation, ſtrengthening the -viſcera, 
opening obſtructions of the glands, 
promoting the fluid ſecretions, and 
purifying the blood and humours 
for theſe purpoſes, the exp 
Juice, which contains the peculiat 
taſte and pungency of the herb; 
may be taken in doſes of an ounce 
or two, and cantinued for a confi- 
derable time. The juice is an in- 
gredient in the ſucci ſcorbuici of 
the ſhops. a 721 | 


\NASTURTII HORTENSIS 


folia, ſemen : Naſturtii vulgaris ſeu 
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| ereſſes; the leaves and 

feeds [F.] 12 ett 


The leaves of garden creſſes 
ake an uſeful ſalad in ſcorbutic 
abits: in taſte and medical vir- 
tues, they are ſimilar to the fore- 
going, but much weaker. _ The 
leeds alſo are conſiderably .more 
pungent than the leaves. 
" NEPET EZ folia + Menthe ca- 
tariæ vulgaris tt majoris C. B. Nep, 
or catminr ; the leaves [Z. E.] 


This plant is commonly cultivat- 


— e —ẽůͥwʒZp';! —_—_— _— — 
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ed in our gardens, and is ſometimes 
alſo — growing wild in hedges 
and on dry banks. It is a moderately 
aromatic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
not ill reſembling a mixture of mint 
and pennyroyal; of the virtves of 
which it likewiſe participates. | 


+NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM : 
Lignum peregrinum, aquam cæruleam 
reddens C. B. Nephritic wood. 
This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
— pieces, without knots, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour 
on the outſide, and dark coloured 
or reddiſh within: the bark is uſual- 
ly rejected. This wood imparts to 
water or rectified ſpirit a deep tinc- 


ture, appearing, when placed be- 


twixt the eye and the light, of a 
len colour, in other ſituations 
lue: pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which 
Fre only a yellow colour to water. 
The nephritic wood has ſcarce any 
ſmell, and very little taſte. It ſtands 
recommended in difficulty of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all diſ- 
orders of the kidneys and urinary 


paſſages; and 1s ſaid to have this 


* advantage, that it does not, 
ike the warmer diuretics, heat on 
oftend the parts. Practitioners how- 


ever have not found theſe yirtues 


warranted by experience. 


+—NICOTIANE folia: Niatione 


A 
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This plant was firſt brought into 
Fe about the year 1560, from 
e iſland Tobago in America; and 
ig now cultivated for medicinal 
uſe, in our gardens : the leaves are 
about two feet long, of a pala 
green colpur whilſt freſh, and when 
carefully dried of alively yellowiſh, 
They haye a ftrong, diſagreeable 
ſmell, like that of the narcotic 
plants 3 and a very acrid burning 
taſte. Taken internally, they prore 
virulently cathartic and emetic, oc- 
caſioning almoſt intolerable car. 
dialgic anxieties, . By boiling in 
water,their virulence is abated, and 
at length deſtroyed: an extra& 
made by long coction is recom. 
mended by Stahl and other German 
phyſicians, as a ſafe and moſt effec- 
tual aperient, expectorant, deter- 
gent, &c. but this medicine, which 


is extremely precarious and uncer- 


tain in ſtrength, has never come 
into eſteem among us. Tobacco 
is ſometimes uſed externally in 
unguents, for deſtroying cutaneous 
inſects, cleanſing old ulcers, &c. 
Beaten into a maſh with vinegar 
or brandy, it has ſometimes proved 
ſerviceable for removing hard tu- 
mours of the hypochondres; an 
account is given in the Edinburgh 
eflays of two caſes of this kind 
exed by 57177 510 l 

here is another fort of tobacco 
found wild on duoghills, in ſeveral 
parts of England: this is called by 
C. Bauhine xicotiana minor, by Ge- 
rard bypſcyamus luteus.. It ſeems to 
agree in quality with the byoſcya- 
mus, formerly mentioned, though 
(as Dale informs us) often ſubſtitut- 
ed in, gur markets for the true to- 
bacco; from which it may be 
diſtinguiſhed. by, the leaves being 
much ſm aller, and the flowers not 
redgiſh;as thoſe of the officinal fort, 
but of a yellowiſh green colour. 

= . NIGELLA 


Part II. 
NIGELLAE /emen : Nigella flore 
minore fimplici candido C. B. Fennel- 
flower ; the ſeeds. 
This plant is ſown annually in 
ſome of our gardens; the ſeeds 


moſt eſteemed are brought from 
Italy. They have a ftrong, not 


unpleaſant ſmell ; and a ſubacrid, 
ſomewhat unctuous diſagreeable 
tate, They ſtand recommended 
as aperient, diuretic, &c. but have 
long been ſtrangers to practice, 
and are by ſome ſuſpected to have 
noxious qualities. | 


/"NITRUM [Z. E.] Nitre, or 
faltpetre ; a ſalt, extracted in Per- 
fa and the Eaſt-Indies, from cer- 
tain earths that lie on the ſides of 
hills; and artificially produced in 
ſome parts of Europe, from ani- 
mal and vegetable matters rotted 
together (with the addition of 
lime and aſhes) and expoſed for a 
length of time to the air, with- 
out the acceſs of which, nitre is 
never generated: the ſalt extracted 
from the earths, &c, by means of 
water, is purified by colature and 


cryſtallization. gy a Aoukra! Sadf N. 


Pure nitre, diſſolves in about ſix 
times its weight of water, and 
concretes again into- colourleſs 
tranſparent cryſtals; their figure 
is that of an hexagonal pniſm, 
terminated by a pyramid of an 
equal number of fides. Ir readily 
melts in the fire; and in contact 
with fuel deflagrates, with a bright 
flame and confiderable noiſe; after 
the detonation is over, a large 
quantity of alkaline ſalt is found 
remaining, The taſte of nitre is 
tharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 
accompanied with a certain ſenſa- 
tion of coldneſs. "30 

Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders, Beſides 
the aperient quality of neutral 
alts in general, it has à manifeſtly 
cooling one, by which it quenches 
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thirſt, and abates febrile heats and 


commotions of the blood: it has 


one great advantage above the re- 


frigerating medicines of the acid 


kind, that it does not coagulate 


the animal juices; blood, which 
is coagulated by all the mineral 
acids, and milk, &c. by acids of 
every kind, are by nitre render - 
ed more dilute, and preſerved 
from coagulation: it neverthe- 


leſs ſomewhat thickens the thin, 


ſerous, acrimonious humours, and 
occaſions an uniform mixture of 
them with ſuch as are more thick 
and viſcid; by this means pre- 
venting the ill conſequences which 
would otherwiſe enſue from the 
former, though it has not, as 
Junckner ſuppoſes, any property of 
really obtunding acrimony. This 
medicine for the moſt part pro- 
motes urine; . ſometimes gently 


looſens the belly; but in cold 


phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effect, though given in large 
doſes: alvine fluxes, proceeding 
from too great acrimony of the 
bile or inflammation of the in- 
teſtines, are ſuppreſſed by it: in 
choleric and febrile diſorders, it 
generally excites ſweatz but in 
malignant caſes, where the pulſe 
is low, and the ſtrength loſt, it 
retards this ſalutary evacuation 


and the eruption of the exan- 


themata. 

Dr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues 
of nitre; in which he informs us, 
from his own experience, that this 
ſalt added to gargariſms employed 
in inflammations of the fauces in 
acute fevers, thickens the ſalival 
moiſture upon the palate and fauces 
into the conſiſtence of a mucus, 
which keeps them moiſt for a con- 
ſiderable time, whereas, if nitre is 
not added, a ſudden dryneſs of the 
mouth immediately enſues? that 
in nephritic complaints, the pru : 

N 4 dent 


than any of the numerous medi- 


cines uſually recommended in that 
diſeaſe: that nure gives great re- 
hef in ſuppreſſion and heat of 
urine; whether, ſimple or occa- 
Honed by a venereal taint; that 


it is of great ſervice in acute and 


inflammatory pains of the head, 
eyes; ears, teeth, &c. in all ery- 
_ fGipelatous affections, whether par- 
ticular or univerſal, and likewiſe 


in chronic deliriams; that in diar- 
rhkez happening in petechial fe- 


vers, nitre mixed with abſorbents 


and diaphoretics, had the beſt 
effects, always putting a ſtop to 


the flux, or rendering the evacua- 
tion ſalutary; that in diarrhœæ 
lappening in the ſmall-pox, it 


nad been employed with the like 
ſucceſs; two doſes or three at moſt 
(conſiſting of two, three or four 


5 grains each, according to the age, 


&c. of the patient) given at the 


interval of two or three hours, 


putting a ſtop to the flux, after 
the bezoardic powders, both with 
and without opium, had been 

iven without ſucceſs. The fame 


author recommends this ſalt like- 
wiſe as a medicine of fingular ſervice 
in choleras attended with great 


anxieties and heat of the blood; 


in the flatulent ſpaſmodic heart- 
burns fimiliar to hypochondriacal 


people ; and the loſs of appetite, 
nauſea, vomiting, &c. which gouty 

ſons are ſometimes ſeized with 
upon the pains. of the feet, &c. 
ſuddenly remitting. In caſes of 
this laſt kind, the uſe of nitre 
ſurely requires great caution, al- 
though the author aſſures us, that 
no bad conſequences are to be 
feared from it. Nevertheleſs he 
obſerves, that in à phthiſis and 
ulcerous affections, it has been 
Wund to be of no ſervice; and 
that therefore its uſe may be 


ſuperſeded in theſe. complaints. 


if. The Aiteria Medied, Platt II. 
dent uſe of nitre is of more ſervice 


Indeed in diſorders of the lung; 
in general it is commonly reckon- 
ed to be rather hurtful than bene. 
ficlal. * 23 If TOS! 
The uſpal doſe of this medicine 
among us is from two or three 
grains to a ſcruple; though it 
may be given with great ſafety, 
and generally to better advantage, 
in larger quantities: the only in- 
convenience is its being apt to ſit 
uneaſy on the ſtomach. Some 
have afirmed, that this ſalt loſes 
half its weight of aqueous moi- 
.ſture by fuſion, and conſequently 
that one part of melted nitre is 
equivalent to two of the cryſtals; 
but it did not appear, upon ſeveral 
careful trials to loſe fo much as 
one-twentieth of its weight. The 
officinal preparations of nitre are 
a. decoction or ſolution in water 
[E.] and troches [L.] A corro- 
ve acid ſpirit is alſo extracted 
from it; ſee Part II. chap. viii, 
ſeat. 3. It is employed likewiſe 
in operations on metallic bodies, 
for promoting their calcination, or 
burning out their inflammable 
matter. 


NUMMULARIZ ha- Hy- 
femachte humifufſe, fol: retundiore. 
flore lutes Tourn. Moneywort, or 
herb two-pence; the leaves. 

This grows ſpontaneouſly in 
moiſt watery places, and creeps 
on the ground, with two little 
roundiſh leaves at each joint. 
Their, taſte is ſubaſiringent, and 
very lightly acid: hence they 
ſtand recommended by Boerhaave 
in the hot ſcurvy, and in uterine 
and other hæmorrhages. But 
their effects are ſo inconſiderable, 
that common practice takes no 
notice of them. | 


Nux MOSCHATA L. E. 

Nux moſchata-fruttu. rotundo C. B.] 

Nutmegs; the. kernel of a * 
4 1 
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im nut which grows in the Eaſt- ſtances; called oil of mace, though” 
Indies: The outſide covering of really expreſſed from the nutmeg. 


this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy, like that 
of 2 walnut, and ſpontaneouſly” 
us when the nut grows ripe; 
immediately under this lies che 
mace (lee the article Macis) 
which forms a kind of feticular 
covering 3 through the fiſſures 
whereof appears 2 hard woody 
hell that includes the nutmeg. 
Theſe kernels have long been 
made vie of both for medicinal 
and culinary purpoſes; and de- 
ſerredly looked upon as a warm 
apreeable aromatic. They are 
ſuppoſed hkewiſe to have an 
atringent virtue; and are em- 
ployed in that intention in diar- 
mœas and dyſenteries. Their 
aftringency is ſaid to be increaſed 
by torrefaction, but this does not 
appear to the taite : this treat- 
ment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and there- 
fore renders it leſs efficacious to 
any good purpoſe; and if we 
may reaſon from analogy, pro- 
bably abates of its aſtringency. 
Nutmegs diftilled with water, af- 
ford a large quantity of eſſential 
oil, reſembling in flavour the ſpice 
itſelf; after the diſtillation, an 
inſipid ſebaceous matter is found 
ſwimming on the water; the de- 
coction, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very hght- 
ly bitteriſh taſte, and with little 
or no aſtringency. Rectified ſpi- 
nt extracts the whole virtue of 
nutmegs * infuſion, and ele- 
vates very little of it in diſtilla- 
tion: hence the ſpirituous extract 
poſſeſſes the flavour of the ſpice 
in an eminent degree. 
Nutmegs yield to the preſs 
(heated). a confiderable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, Which in 


cooling coneretes into a ſebaceous - 


confiltence. In the ſhops we meet 
with three ſorts. of unctuous ſub- 


inferior in 


flat and of a 


of the Archipe 


The beſt is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, in ſtone jars; this is of 
a thick conſiſtence, of the colour 
of mace, and an 
grant ſmell; the ſecond forty: 
which is paler coloured and much 
uality, comes from 
Holland in ſolid maſſes, generally 

ſquare figure: the 
third, which is the worſt of all, 
and uſually called common oil f 
mace, is an artificial eompoſition 

of ſevum, palm oil, and the like, 
flavoured with à little genuine oil 
of the nutmeg. Theſe oils. yield 
all that part in which their aro- 
matic flavour reſides,” in diſtilla- 
tion to water, atid to pure 
by infuſion : the diſtilled liquor- 
and ſpirituous tincture nearly re- 
ſemble in quality thoſe prepared 
immediately from the nameg. 
The officinal preparations of nuts 
megs are, a ſpinituous water, eſ- 
ſential oil, and the nutmegs in 
ſubſtance roaſted [L.] The nut- 
meg itſelf is uſed in the compound 
horſeradiſh water, com 
rit of lavendar, cordial confec- 
tion, cardialgic troches, and ſyrup 
of buckthorn [L. ]; its eſſential 
oil, in the volatile aromatic ſpirit 
[L.] and the expreſſed oil in mi- 
thridate and theriaca, Romachic' 
and cephalic plafters L. 
cephalic balſam [E.] 


NUX PISTACCHyA: Nuclws 
e frudta Piſtaciæ Raii. Piſtachio 
z 2 | ; n 


agreeable fra- 


ſpirit 


” - 
* 
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] and 


This is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale 
greeniſh colour, covered with 1 
reddiſh ſkin... The tree which 'pro- - 
duces it, grows ſpontaneouſly in 
Perſia, Arabia, and ſeveral iflands 
lago: it bears lilce 
wiſe the tolds of our own eli 
mate, ſo as to have produeed froit 


not 
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not inferior to chat which we moderate drying becomes more 


receive from abroad. Piſtachio 


nuts have a pleaſant, ſweet, unc- 
tuous taſte, reſembling that of al- 
monds. They are ranked amongft 


the analeptics, and are by ſome 
much eſteemed in certain weak 


neſſes, and in emaciated habits. 


5 
5 


NYMPHE R ALB E radix, 
flares : Nymphe albæ majoris C. B. 


4 


bd 


White water lily; the root and 


This grows in rivers and large 


lakes, flowering uſually in June. 


The roots and flowers have a 


rough, . bitteriſh glutinous taſte ; 
(the flowers are the leaſt rough) 


and when freſh, a diſagreeable 


ſmell, which is in great meaſure 


loſt by drying: they are recom- 
mended in alyine fluxes, gleets, 


and the like. The roots are ſup- 


poſed by ſome to be in an eminent 
degree narcotic, but on no very 


ood foundation. Lindeſtolpe in- 
rms us, that in ſome parts of 
Sweden, they. were in times of 


ſcarcity uſed as food, and did not 
prove unwholſome. 


OC HRA. Yellow ochre: a 
ſoft friable ore of iron, of a yel- 
low colour, dug in ſeveral parts of 
England. It poſſeſſes the virtues 
of the calces of iron and hæma- 
tites; but in ſo low a degree, 
that the ſhops have. deſervedly 
rejected it; its principal uſe is as 
a pigment. 


' OCIMI al. Ocimi walgatio- 
ris C. B. Baſil; the leaves [E.] 


This is a ſmall plant, raiſed 
annually in our gardens : it flowers 
in June and July, and produces 


its feeds in Auguſt, but rarely 
erfets them in this country. 
he leaves have a ſoft, ſomewhat 
warm taſte; and when rubbed, a 


| frong-pupleaſant ſmell, which by 
my 9 


agreeable.” | They are ſaid to at. 
tenuate viſcid phlegm, promote 
expectoration, and the uterine ſe. 
cretions; but have not for a long 
time been regarded in practice. 
Av E earumgue oleum : Fruc. 
tus oleee ſative' C. B. The olive 
tree; the fruit [E.] and its oil 
LL. E.] | I N 
This tree grows in the ſouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and other warm countries: with 
us it is uſually preſerved in the 
n-houſes of the curious, though 
it will bear our ordinary winters 
in the open air, and produce very 
good fruit. Olives have an acrid, 
ditter, extremely diſagreeable taſte; 
pickled (as we receive them from 
abroad) they prove leſs diſagree. 
able; the Lucca olives, which 
are ſmaller than the others, have 
the weakeſt taſte; the Spaniſh, 
or larger, the ſtrongeſt ; the Pro- 
vence, which are of a middling 
_ are generally the moſt eſteem- 
ed. 
The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell, 
and does not greatly differ in 
quality from oil of almonds. Au- 
thors make mention of two ſorts 
of this oil, one expreſſed from 
the olives when fully ripe, which 
is our common oil olive; the o- 
ther, before it has grown ripe; 
this is called oleum immaturum, and 
omphacinum. Nothing is met with 
in the ſhops under this name; 
and Lemery affirms, that there 15 


no ſuch oil; unripe otives, yield- 


ing only a viſcid juice to the preſs. 
From the ripe fruit, two or three 
ſorts are obtained, differing in 
degree of purity: the pureſt runs 
by light preſſure: the remaining 
magma, heated. and preſſed more 
ſtrongly, yields an inferior ſort, 


wich {ome dregs at the —_— 


calle 
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cid tinurca, All theſe oils con- powder which rubs off from” the 

1 ct tears in the carriage, ica thuris ; 
and the coarſer powder, -manna 
thuris, This drugs not however 
in any of its ſtates what is now 
called "thus or frankincenſe in the 
ſhops (fee the article Thus.) 


conſiderable portion of a- 
zeous moiſture,” and a mucila- 
ginous ſubſtance 3 ' which ſubject 
them to run into a putrid ſtate ; 
to prevent this, the preparers add' 
ſome ſea falt, which imbibing the! 
pqueous and mucilaginous Parts, 
fnks with them to the bottom; 
by this means, the oil becomes 
more homogene, and conſequent- 
ly leſs ſuſceptible of alteration. 
In its paſſage us, ſome of the 
falt, thrown on the bottom 
by the ſhaking of the veſſel, is 
ſometimes mized with and de- 
tained in the Sil, which, in aur 
colder climate, becomes too thick 
to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide ; and 
hence the oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte. 
Oil olive is uſed in the ſimple 
balſam of ſulphur, Locatelli's bal- 
ſam, and ſeyeral ointments. It 
is oftener employed in this laſt 
intention than the other expreſſed 
oils, but more rarely for internal 
medicinal purpoſes. 


OLIBANUM CL. E.] a gum- 
my-refin, brought from Turkey 
and the Faſt-Indies, uſually in 
drops or tears, like thoſe of 
maſtich, but larger, of a pale 
yellowiſh, and ſometimes reddiſh 
colour; a moderately warm pun- 
gent taſte, and a ſtrong, not very 
agreeable ſmell, This drug has 
received many different appella- 
tions, according to its different 
appearances: the ſingle tears are 
called fimply elibanum, or thus : 
when two are joined together, 
they have been called thus maſcu- 
lum, and when two were very large, 
thus femininum : ſometimes four or 
five, about the bigneſs of filberds 
are found adhering to a piece of 
the. bark of the tree which they 
exuded from; theſe have been 
pamed ?þus cortice/um; the fingr 


rain a 


Olibanum conſiſts of abeut e- 
nal parts of a gummy and reſinous 


Annes, the firſt ſoluble in wa- 


ter, the other in rectiſied ſpirit; 


With regard to its virtues, abun- 
dance have been attributed to it, 
particularly in diſorders of the 
head and breaſt, in hæmoptoes, 
and in alvine and uterine fluxes: 


b 


ut its real effects in theſe caſes 


are far from anſwering the pro- 


miſes of the recommenders. 


Ri- 


verius is ſaid to have had lar 

experience of the good effects of 
this drug in pleuriſies, eſpecially 
epidemic ones: he direQs a ſcoop-. 
ed apple to be filled with a dram 


of olibanum, then covered and 


roaſted under the aſhes ; this 'is to 
be taken for a doſe, three ounces 
of carduus water drank- after it, 


and the patient covered up warm 
in bed: in a ſhort. time, 
either a 


e ſays, 
plentiful ſweat, -or a 


gentle diarrhoea enſue, which car- 


ry off the diſeaſe, 
forms us, that he has frequently 


Geoffroy in- 


made uſe of this medicine, after 
venæſection, with good ſucceſs ; 
but acknowledges that it has ſome- 


times failed. 


Ohbanum is an 


ingredient in the pulvis e fuccino, 


 theriaca [L.] conftctio japonica, pi- 
jule ex olibano, and 


fenſroum LE. 


ONONIDIS, Anozidis, five 
Areſtæ boyis radix ; Anonidis ſpi- 
noſe flore purpureo C. B. Reſt- 
harrow, cammock, or petty-whin z 
the root [E.] Wr 


This plant grows wild in waſte 


* 


grounds, and dry-fields. The 
root has a diſagreeable ſmell, and 


à au- 


_ cs 
1 " : 
5 1% a 2 
* 
= 
* 5 > 
* 


-. wild in moiſt meadows, 


- . * 


anauſeons fweetrh taſte : it ſtands 
recommended as an aperient and 
diuretic ; but has never been much 


7 


regarded among us. 


.OPHIOGLOSSI as: 
Opbioglaſi oulgati C. B. Adders 
tongue 3 the leaf. » 4 

This plant has only one leaf, 
with a ſlender ſlalk ariſing from 
the bottom of it, dented about the 
edges, and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
the tongue of a ſerpent; it grows 
7 iſt Scarce 
any other virtues are attributed to 


it than thoſe of a vulnerary. 


: OPIUM L. E.] Opium; the 
concrete milky juice of the poppy 


. {ſee Paraver.) 


This juice has not yet been 
collected in quantity in Europe. 
Egypt, Perſia, and ſome other 
rovinces of Aſia, have hitherto 
aft us with this commodity: 
in thoſe countries, large quantities 
of poppies are cultivated for this 
uſe. The opium prepared about 
Thebes in Egypt, hence named 
Thebaic opium, has been uſually 
eſteemed the beſt; but this is not 
now diſtinguiſhed from that col- 
lected in other places. This juice 
is brought to us in cakes or loaves, 
covered with leaves, and other 


vegetable matters, to prevent their 


ſticking. together: it is of a ſolid 
conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoftiſh 
and- tenacious, of a dark reddiſh 
brown colour in the maſs, and 


when reduced into powder, yel- 
low; of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied 


with a pungent heat and acri- 
mony. 


The general effects of this me- 


dicine are, to relax the ſolids, and 


render them leſs ſenſible of irrita- 


tion, to chear the ſpirits, caſe pain, 
| procure ſleep, promote perſpiration 
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the diaphoreſis, or relaxation which 


Tits, and a- weak 1] 


promotes ſuch evacuation as thoſe 


. 


* 


evacuations, - When its operation 
is over, the pain, and other ſymp. 
toms which it had for a time 
abated, return; and generally with 
2 violence than before, un- 
eſs the cauſe has been removed by 


it 158 oned. ; 

The operation of opium is gene- 
rally attended with a 3 
ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 
the. mouth, -a redneſs and light 


itching of the ſkigg and followed 
by a degree of . a difficulty 
of reſpiration, lowneſs of the ſpi. 
1 pulſe. 

The principal Wndications of 
opium are, great watchfulneſs, im. 
moderate evacuations proceeding 
from acrimony and irritation, 
cramps or ſpaſmodic contraQions 
of the nerves, and violent pains of 
al moſt every kind. In theſe caſes, 
opiates procure, at leaſt, a tempo- 
rary relief, and an opportunity for 
other medicines, properly inter- 
poſed, to take effect. 8 
Opium ſometimes defſgats the 
intention of the phyſician, and in- 
ſtead. of producing reſt, occaſions 
reat - anxiety, vomiting, &c. 
Faken on a full ſtomach, it often 
proves eme tic; where the patient is 
exhauſted by exceſſive evacuations, 
it occaſions generally great low- 
neſs, It has been obſerved to 
operate more powerfully in per- 
ſons of a lax habit, than in the 
oppoſite circumſtances z whilſt it 
uſefully reſtrains preternatural diſ. 
charges poceeding from irritation, 
it proves injurĩous in thoſe that ariſe 
from a contrary cauſe, as in the 
colliquative diarrhœæ attending 
hectic fevers. By relaxing, taking 
off ſtrictures, and occaſioning a pa- 
ralyſis of particular parts, it often 


parts are concerned in. Boerhaave 

obſerves, that it ſometimes enables 

the ureters to allow an eaſy paſlage 
| Th: ak oh © 3 


— 
33” 

Ts 

- * 


. 


Furt ff. 
eren. to the ealeulus: : Bit his ef- 
ect is by no means con | 

With regard to the dt 105 0 
um, one ain 18 generally a fu 
cient, and often too large a one ; 
"matiiacal perſons, and thoſe Wo 
have been long accuſtomed to take 

it, require three or more grains to 
—— the due effect. aue een. 
eaſtern nations, who are habitu- 

a dram is hut 2 
moderate doſe: Garcias relates, * 

that he knew one Who every da 

k res drams. Thofe dhe hate 

long Fra wrt to its uſe, p 
upon leaving it off, 1555 "ſeized 

with great lowneſs, lang * 

-anxiery ; Which are relieved by 

havin! again recoutſe to 1 

and, in ſome meaſure, by w god. 

ſpiritaous liquors. 

Opium is partially ſoluble in 

water, and rectified Wink: proof 

15 wine, and vinegar, totally 
flolve it; the impurities only 


1- 


ated to opium, 


being lefr, The ſolutions in probf 


ſpirir and wine, have the ſame 


effects With the juice in ſubſtance; 


with this difference, that they ex 
ert themſelves ſooner in the body, 
and ate lefs apt to leave a nauſea 
on the ſtomach. A tinfture made 
in rectified ſpirit 1s ſuppoſed to 
operate, in an equal 

werfully than the foregoing 


liquors: Geoffroy informs us, from 


his own experience, that whilſt 
the watery 


occaſioned pleaſant quiet ſleep, 


tincture drawn with pure © pie” 


| Toogh ht on a phrenſy for a time. 


Haline ſalts diminiſh the ſo 


? 1 virtue of this medicine :*fixt al ; 
Kalies render it "diuretic," Whilſt r 
volatile ones determine its action t 


chiefly to che cutaneous pores. 


Acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its 
Power. Many have endeavoured 


to correct fome imaginary ill qua- 
Mer ef tb drug, A n 


AV fermentation, by Tong: con- 
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act 
confectio Japonica, and anodyhe © | 


doſe, more 


fpontaueoufly in Arabia. 


by toaſting it, 


489 
a Mpeniohs, b y repeated dif- 
. an | 


obeſſes, though recamme hin 
y many "ute pics, 4 '2de 


Fern any fin! 
"may ae ens = 
um; but by this very means” 
come 


udicial, renderin; 
"cons. pie more u 1 


operation, "and the bole me | 
ſo oven ” 


8 
WY; nets Th kunde 


'As fads Hr? fone 


or Flies 7 1 i 2 t 
pay: uſed” immoderately, it is 
aid to produce the ſame ill effects, 
as When taken to exceſs intern 

The officinal preparations” 
opium are, the thebaic os oo 
"ſtained opium, and a vindus LI 
** irituons E.] tincture. It 
capital Ingredient in ſundty 
compodrions, as the paregoric 
- elixir [L. F.] ſadorific tincture 
E. ſaponacecus and ſtorax pills 
| 1 olibanum and pacific . 
the compound 1 
„ fcordium and am 
— or fcordium, e 
* r 


Zo 


ry Sod 
10 Pack- 
— the- 
theriacn Edinenſts, 


balfam (E]* , = nl 


15790p 


OPOBALS AMUM [L.#:] Bat. 


TE 4 


famumYFudzicwn, Syriacum, e Metha. 
and vinous er 


Opobalfam, or balm of Gilead; 
a reſinous juice, obtained from an 


er n tree; or ſhrub, 5 5 
* — nt | 
- fort, which naturally exudes | 


the Plaut, is ſcarce known to | 
and a bv Thy ſlid 

o be extra Izghtly boihing 
War leaves and wake 4 enter, : 

are very rarely ſeen = The 

true opobalſam , accord: Al- 

pinus, is at 1— turbid 0 00 

of 2 very ſtrong pungent — 

like that orb I os, much 

___ trrenter, 


8 of a. dige, pie. 
aſtringent taſte; u ing kept 
for. — time, N 
E. Nai £ of a Ein hue; 
then of yellow; and at 
length of Jp colour of honey: 
3 this, it grows thick like tur- 
pentine, and loſes much of its fra- 
gtance, This balſam is of great 
_eſteem, in the eaſtern countries, 
both as a medicine, and as an odo- 
1 unguent, ande metic. 
44 8 b 
into uſe among us; in the 
and der er 2 8 1. v1 
as anangredient in, the 
— ae ows the Spier 
| of nutmegs as, 6 eget 
-Heum to it. LETS: 


> op OPOPANAX LE. £36) Opopa- 
nax; A, concrete mous 
8 Juice, obtained, 1 toots of 
an umbelliferous plant, panax paſ- . 
. rinacee folio C. B. Which grows 
ſpontaneouſiy i in the warmer coun- 
| tries, and. bears the colds of this. 
I ̃ be juice is brou . from. Turkey 
and the Eaſt-Indſes, ſometimes in 
round drops or tears, but more 
commonly in irregular lumps, of 
a, reddiſh yellow colour on the 
= 4 - outſide, with ſpecks, of white, in- 
© wardly of a paler colour, and fre- 
quently or with large af 
"pieces, It has a -pecu on 
Imell, and a a acrid,. — 
What nauſeous taſfe. Its virtues 
are thoſe of an attenuating and 
aperient medicine. Boerhaave fre- 


am moniacum and galbanum, in 
by pocondriacal diſorders, obſtruc- 
tions of the abdominal viſcera, 
and ſuppreſſions of the menſtrual 
evacuations from a {luggiſhneſs of 
mucous humours, and a want 
of due elaſticity of the folids : in 
theſe intentions it is an useful 
Ingredient in the Miles mo/e 
and n powder of myrrh 


oe # - 


has prevented i its 


the ſh 


- quently employed it, along with _ 
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of the London pharmacopeia, but 


is not employed i in any compoſi 
of the Edinburgh. 11 227 6. 
ber by itſelf in the doſe of a 
cruple, or half a dram: a whole 
dram proves, in many conſtitu- 
tions, gently purgative. 


1 vide SATY Klon. 


RI ANI alia: 9 — Re Vl. 
wveftris, * cunilæ 226 Plini C. B. 
Wild maijoram; the ave IL. E.] 

This is met with upon dy 
chalky hills; and in rav ly foi 
in hop parts of 5 and. . 

agreeable mell, and a pun- 


: get ta 85 War mer than that of 


Fe gare en 15 aud much 
15 ſemb hath ich it ſeems 


e Sho in, rd An eſſen- 
f 55 diſtilled from 1 is kept i in 
There is ing FS, of orige- 
nun called Creticum, whole flowers, 
or rather flowery tops, are ſome- 


times brought to us from Canady: 


theſe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavour, fſome what N than 
the common ſort. i ifs 4 


2 OROBI ſemen ; Obi FT 47. 
ticulatis, 4 majore, C. B. Bitter 
vetch; ſeeds. ©; :. 

"This plant is cultivated, though 
not very often, in our gardens. 
The ſeeds have a farinaceous bit- 
teriſh diſagreeable taſte* they ſtand 
recommended in nephritic com- 
plaints, but have long been firar- 
gers to practice. 1 | 


'ORYZ A ſemen L. Fo the 


8805 freed from the outward 
tein ; theſe are brou 
from Carolina, where 


ht chiefly 
e plant is 
cultivated in large quantities. 


They are ſufficiently nutritious, and 


afford an uſeful food in diarrhœas, 


dyſenteries, and other diſorders 


from a thin acrimpnous ſtate of 
the j Juices, 
| OSTE- 


* 
4 
N 


— 


OS TEOCOLLA [E.] 


This is a foſſil ſubſtance, found 


in many parts of Germany, as 
alſo in . „and other coun- 
tries. It is generally met with in 
looſe ſandy -grounds, ſpreading, 
from near the ſurface to a con 
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Theſe plants are cultivated-in 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty of their flowers ; the fe- 
male, which is the largeſt and 
moſt elegant, and for this reaſon 
the moſt common, is the only one 


which the ſhops are ſupplied with. 


derable depth, into a number of In quality they are ſcarce ſenſibly 


branches, like the roots of a tree: 


it has a whitiſh: colour, rough on 


the ſurface, and for the moſt part 


either hollow within, or filled with 

fdlid wood, or a powdery woody 
matter. Sometimes the roots of 
living trees are found changed in- 
to this kind of ſubſtance (See 
Neumanns chemical works, pag. 
11, and the Berlin Membirs for the 
year 1748.) | 70 


- Powdered oſteocolla ſeparates, 
on ablution with water, into tWo 


diſtinct ſubſtances; the finer mat- 
ter waſhed over, burns into quick- 
lime, and agrees on all trials with 


powdered limeſtone: the groſſer 


which remains is mere ſand; 
the ſand aud caleareous earth are 
for the moſt part nearly in an equal 
proportion. From this analyſis we 
may eaſily judge of the virtue 
which this foſſil is celebrated for, 


that of bringing on a callus in 


fractured bones. 
9 44 nen 45. 5 by oy 7p 
OXALIS, vide Acz rosa. 
L + 178. O07 305 431 Dt THE + 
OXYACANTHA GALENT, 
vide BER BER1S, 0 om 


OXYACANTHA VULGA- 
_ RIS, vide Spina ALBA. 


OXYLAPATHUM, vide La- 
PATHUM, | < qv 71 + $6 


, — 


me mas C. B. wel Pæoniæ famine 
fore pleno rubro majors C. B. Male 
and female pedny; the roots, 
Bowers, and ſeeds L. E. C 


F copœia. 


. PEON IL ade; florer, ſomes 2 * 
Pæoniæ folio nigricante ſplendido, 


different; and hence the college 
allows them to be taken promiſ- 
cuouſly. The roots and ſeeds of 
peony have, when recent, an un- 
pleaſant ſcent, approaching to that 
of the narcotic plants; and a 
ſomewhat glutinous ſubacrid taſte, 
with a light degree of bitterneſs 
and aſtringency: the leaves alſo 
diſcover an aſtringent quality bath 
to the taſte, and by changing cha- 
lybeate ſolutions : of à purple 
colour: the flowers have little taſte, 
and a very faint, not agreeable 
ſmell. The parts which have chiefly 
been uſed for medicinal-purpoſes, 
are the roots and ſeeds. Theſe are 
looked upon as emollient, corro- 
borant, and lightly anodyne ; and 
ſuppoſed. to be of ſervice” in ſome 
kinds of: obſtructions, eroſions of 
the viſcera, heat of urine, pains 
in the kidneys, and the like. The 
virtue they are chiefly: celebrated 
for, is that of curing ſpaſmodic 
and epileptic complaints; which 
many have been abſurd enough to 
believe that the root of this plant 
would do, by being only worn 


about the neck. The root is an 


ingredient in the pulvis ad epilep- 
ticos of the Edinburgh pharma- 


& * 


PALME oleum: Paime fali- 
orum pediculis ſpinoſs, frudtu prutt- 
Formi, luteo, olecſo Sloan. Palm- 
r 30.b4 
This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit of a ſpecies of 
palm tree, which is a native of the 
coaſt of Guinea and Cape Verd 
iſlands ; from theſe places _— 
n 


wel 


been tranſplanted: into! Jamaica 


Sand Barbadoes. The oil as 


brought to us, is about the con- 
F Gſtence of an ointment, and 
„ef an orange coldur; a firong, .. 
mot diſagreeable ſmell, but very 
-WMeele rafte: by long keeping, it 
aſes its high colour; and becomes 
- white, > when it ought to be re- 
Jected, as no longer fit for uſe. 
he inhabitants of the Guinea 
"ob are ſaid to make this oil 
of their food, and to employ 

5 1 the fame purpoſes as we do 
— Wich us, it is rarely 
given linwardly, and uſed only in 
me external applications, for 

f —— weakneſs of the nerves, 
Damp ſpraius, and the like. 
The common people apply it to 

. the cure of chilblains, and when 
*-eafly made uſe of, not without 
ſveceſs. It is an ingredient in the 
emollient ointment and ſtomach 
Plaſter of the . PR 


— Home 24 


-/PANICT- 8 7 Pants: * 
manici, ive panicula ninore C. 3. 


I ' Papicz'the ſeeds,” 


This plant is Seit in . 
bs Germany: the ſeeds kave 
made uſe of in food, but are 

v ot'regarded as medicines. | 


E"PAPAVERIS ALBI capite : 
" Papaveris bontenſis ſemine albo C. B. 
The large garden Poppy, with 
White flowers and ſeeds; or the 
White poppy. its heads 7 

PAPAVER — : Paga- 
ver horten ſe »/e nigroſemine C. B. The 


leſſer garden pop 2 2 purple 
-+Howers and black ſeeds; or the 


black .poppy., The. — of 

Edinburgh ſeems to allow chis 
Apecies to be uſed promiſcuouſly | 
with the foregoing ; having dropt 


the diſtinction of white and black, 
mid retained in the catalogue only 


. <abe- title of papa urr borten/e 3 


1 4 


% — TMR, Fan . 


a 2 * of the 


which they dixet̃t che dieads, ſoeds, 
and leaves, for medicinal Fr | 
Ihe heads and ſtalks of theſe 
plants contain a N Juice; 
which may be collected ed in con- 
ſiderable quantity, by li ghily 
wounding them when almoſt ripe: 
this juice, expoſed. for a few days 
to the air, 2 into a tif 
tenacious maſs, agreeing in qualit 
with the por 54 ESI 
abroad. (See the article Orivu.) 
The juices of both, the. poppies 
appear to be ſimilar ta one another; 
the only difference is in the quap- 
-tity afforded; which is general) 
in proportion to the fize of - the 
plants: the larger, or white pop- 
Py, is the ſort cultivated by the 
Preparers of opium in the caſter 
countries, and for. icin ale 
in hin.: CS 903 3 
Poppy heads; hailed; in _, 
impdr to the menſtrau m their na. 
cotic juice, together with the 
other juices, Which they have in 
common with vegetable matters in 
general. The liquon ſtrangly prefl: 
ed out, ſuffered to ſettle, elaſi. 
fed with Whites of eggs, and 
evaporated to a due conſiſtence, 
yields about one- fiſth, or one fixth 
the weight of the heads, of en- 
tract. This poſſeſſes the virtues 
of apium; bat requires to he given 
in double its doſe to anſwer the 
[fame intention, which it is. ſaid to 
perform without .accaſioning / 2 
nauſea and giddineſs, the uſual 


. codſequences of the other. (See 


— Edinburgh gars. abridg. vol. i. 
g. 158 and 132. JA ſtrong 2 
eads, mixed with 

as much ſugar as is ſufficient ta te- 
duce it into the confiſtence of 4 
ſyrup, bedomes -fit for keepivg in 
a liquid form; and is the only ef- 
. ficinal preparation of the poppy 


Both theſe . preparations are ve 
, uſeful ones, though Jliable.to:vart- 


ation in point of ſtrength: ar 
7 iy 


- 9 7 
* ＋ ? "I 
- = * 75 


does this inconvenience ſeem ayoid- 
able by any care in the preſcriber, 
or the operator; fince the poppy 
heads themſelves (according to the 
degree of maturity, and the ſoil 
A ſeaſon of which they-are the 
roduce) contain different propor- 
tions of the narcotic matter to the 
other juices of the plant; as has 
been obſerved in the Pharmacopceia 
V 
The ſeeds of the poppy are by 
many reckoned ſoporific ; Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and 
Herman looks upon them as a 
good ſubſtitute to opium z- miſled 
robably by an obſervation which 
folds in many plants, that the 
ſeeds ate more efficacious than the 
veſſels in which they are contained. 
The ſeeds of the poppy have 
nothing of the narcotic juice which 
is lodged, in their covering, and in 
the ſtalks; an dil expreſſed from 
them has been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as oil olive; and the ſeeds 
themſelves taken as food: their 
taſte is ſweeriſh and farinaceous. 1 
FAPAVERTS ERRATICI, e 
Papaveris rhaadvs flores : Papawveris 
trratici majoris C. B. Red poppy 
or corn-roſe; the greater of the 
hairy wild poppies, with deep red 
flowers and dark coloured ſeeds ; 
its flowers 3 1. 4 5 og 
The flowers of this plant yield 
upon expreſſion a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by in- 
fuſion to aqueous liquors; A ſyrup 
of them is kept in the ſnops: this 
s valued chiefly for its colour; 
though ſome expect from it a 
lightly anodyne virtue. 


PARALYSIS fores ; Verbaſculi 
bratenſis odorati C. B. Primulæ ve- 
it najoris Rai. Cowilips: the 
lowers LL. B. 274 5+ 541 5 236 
"This plant grows wild in marſkes 


. 
* 1 
» „„ 
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againſt ſuppreſſions 


— 
* 


and moiſt meadows. The flowers 
appear in April; they have a plea- 
ſant ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 


ere taſle. 
e 


An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, 
is recommended as a mild corrobo- 
rant, in nervous complaints, and 
in ſome female diſorders proceed- 


ing from a deficiency-of the men- 


ſtrual purgations. A ſtrong in- 
fuſion of Fon forms; "with &4 
proper quantity of ſugar,” an 
agreeable ſyrup, Which bas 1 

maintained a place in the ſhops : 


by boiling, even for a little time, 


their fine flavour is deftroyed. * ©: / 
E paREIRA BRAVA IE.] 
This is the root of an Ameri- 
can convolvulus, brought to us 
from Brazil, in pieces of different 
ſizes; ſome no bigger 


193 


4A 
* 
« 
- - 


than one's: 


finger, others as large as a child*s: 


arm; it is crooked, and variouſly 
wrinkled on the ſurface; outward- 
ly of a dark colour, internally of 
a dull yellowiſh, and - interwoven 
with woedy fibres, ſo that. upon a: 
tranſyerſe” ſeQion; à number of 


- concentric (circles. appear, croſſed: 


with fibres, which run from the 
center to the eircumference: it has: 


no ſmell; the taſte is a little: bit«z 


teriſh, blended: with a ſweetneſa, 
like that of liquorice. This root! 
is highly extolled by the Braaili- 
ans and Portugueſe, in a great 
variety of diſeaſes, S . ulafly | 
- urine, ne- 
phritic pains, and the calculüis. 
In the two firſt, Geoffroy ſays he 
has given it with good ſucce ſs, and 
that the patient was almoſt inftantw 
ly relieved by it, a copious: diſl 
charge of urine ſucceedingo Hel 
likewiſe obſerved og 3 
of grayel, and even ſmall ſtones;> 
voided-aftef its uſe: this effect he 
attributes not to any lithonttiptic 
power, but to its diſſolving: the - 
viſcidi mucus, by which the ſabu - 
or ++392315 £& 26 dense 


L 


\ 


- 1 z * 
— L *% 
* 
" 


lous matter had been. detained. 
He' likewiſe relates, that he has 
bad frequent experience of the 
good: effects of this root in deterg- 
ing and healing ulcers of the 
kidneys and leader, where the 
urine came away purulent and 
mucous, and could not be voided 
at all without extreme pain; 
the uſe of the pareira, 
fon became clear, and 
| conſiſtence, and | was evacuated. 
| 2 z and by joiping to this me- 
cine balſam of Copaiba, the ulcer 

perfeftly healed. The . 

quality, which he hag « diſcovered. 
in this root, induced him to make 
trial of it in other diſeaſes, pro- 
22 from tenacious juices, and 
1. ry eng; it w_ 2 
expectatiens umora - 
mas, where the ONE — ſtuffed: 
up, and the patient almoſt ſuffocat-. 
5] {by thick phlegm, av. infuſion. 
fareira, after many other medi - 
eines had proved ineffęctual, oc- 
caſioned a plentiful expectoration, 
and ſoon completed a N in the, 
Jaundice, proceeding. from 
bile; it did excellent ſervice :- bus 
in another icterical caſe, w. 
the liver was ſwelled and TT” 


TC. 
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 PARTHENIU, . vide Ma- 


e | 


\ PASTINACA. Hog TENS!g 
Haſs aca erin. Jativa Raii, 


ar ſne | 
byes INAC 4 $1 VESTRIS: 
Paſtinaca 


veftris.. le Raii, 


by Wald. parſpeps. 
1 urine | , 
a due n 


"The roats of the rden arſ. 
5 0 uſed as of a 175 Ll 
ficient Wand. eus. The ſeed; 
orts ks ightly aromatic; 
wild are Frongeſt. 


loin ter LI radi: Quin 


quefoliz . majoris repentis C. B. 
65 hls 4 the 1 1/5008 
e rows plenti ully in 
hedges, an by. ny. ſides, The 
90 is 1 y aſtringent; and 
as ſuch, is ſometimes given inter- 
ally eng 810 hg and other 


$ de Jayed Jn garga- 
aſs N ening the gums, 
Se. The cortical 770 of the root 
may be 20,10, ſubſtance, to the 


quantity of a dram.: the internal 
part, is conſiderably weaker, and 
* to be given in double the 


roduce- ſame effect. 
5 Is. | Carol N made uſe 


this medieine did 0 His than as an e in 3 
doſe of the root in Mos is theriaca. 40k 

from twelve grains to half a dram, 

in decoction two or. three > dra, 4  PEPON UM Mee : * Peponis 4 
n ung . bo. pumpion; 11s 

PART ARI, fu Baie ſeeds [E, 1 

Folia." Parietarie: officinarum C. B, "Theſe. leeds are very rarely 0 
Pelli os the "walls: the qaves, with in the hops: in quality the) 


L. Ei] 
b'Bhzs is < Gal}. <= growing 
. old walls; af an herbaceous, 
ine taſte, without any ſmell. 
Ie is one Tot the fine emollent 
herbs; and in this intention is, oc- 
cafionally made uſe of, It is an 
iagredient- in the nephritie decoc-, 
tion of the Edinburgh pharma 
capiccia,. n juice has 
been given in the d ale gf: three 
ounces as a diuretic, 


are not different . from thoſe. of 
cy ie el melon. 9 5 others 
called cold ſeeds... _ 


" PERICLYMENIM, vid © Ca: 


Augen. 


P SICA [ q „%ig; 
pa 7 ABLE wr 99 


arſmart: the yur 1 wh 
Fhis grows wild moiſt wa 
1 55 fomewhat fe- 


Places the leaves nb 


ö . ©. icon x. .e 0, O* 


* 


Euble ils of the perf maliis, 
and have generally a lackiſh ſpor 
in the middle: their taſte Is 
roughiſh and fubfaline. This herb 
5 recommended chiefly for exter- 
nal purf offs 1 Tournefort afſures 
Us (in e Memoits of the F rench 
academy, 1703) that it is one of 
the beſt valneraries and antiſeptics 
he knows, and that a decoction of 
it in wine ſtops gangrenes in a 
ſurpriſing manner, he preſetit 
tactice however has no depen- 
ce on 1 it. 


-PERSICARLE URENTIS 5. 

lia: Perſicuriæ vulgaris acris, ive 
tydropip eris Raii. Biting arſmart 
leser, or water pepper; 5 hi 
leaves [E.] 
This fort is readily diffinguiſh- 
ablè from the former, by its pün- 
gent, biting, pepper-like rafte. Its 
rittues are thoſe'of an acrid ſtimu- 
lamg medicine: in phlegmatic 
habits, it promotes ie i urinary 
diſcharge, Ha has frequently done 
good ſervice. in ſcorbutic com- 
plditits. The freth leayes are ſome- 
times applied externally for cleanſ- 
ing old fiftulous ulcers, and con. 
ſurting funguous fleſh ; for theſe 
— 25 they are ſaid to be em- 
ployed by the farriers, among 
whom they hate been Aaken 
nade ule of. 


PER SIC E MALI Aer 
ſtæ mol cart; He. C. B 145 
peach rebe%' its flowers IZ. 

Peach flowers have an aFfcetible 
ſmell, and a-bitreriffi taſtèe: dittill. 
&, without any addition, by the 
heat of 4 3 they rele 
one-fixth' their weight, or mote, 

2 Whit liquor, Which, 48 kur. 
Boldut*obſeryes com müntesteb to 
large quantity of other Titfulds, 


Fs 


baer like that of the kernels of 
An infuſton in water of 


1 KEE 


alan ounce of the*freth Zatker- 


of the tree are, in this intenti 
ſomewhat more . og 


ſame, Joality vb iy 0 


or ruſty i iron co 13 


the quill ſort 


3 be... 
ed A, or a dram & i the 
when dried, ſweetened wh fog 155 


frove for children an ule 
ive and anthelminti :; the 2 


leſs ay grecable. The fr ay has t 
ther Wee! A 


ruits, that a bating 
quenching as and 8 
looſening the be | 
errang een 

L. E.] Peruyian bark ; the bar] 

of a tall ſlender tree, growing. in 
Peru. It is 'brofght to us in pi 

of different ſizes, JON CURES 5 5 
ed up into ſhort Soph qui ills an 
ſometimes flat: 12 outside _ 1 
browniſh and S path 
ih part with a w 1th, * 
in de is of a ye owith, reddiſh 

jo It ae Roe - 
ly aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat miu ity; 
yet not difagreeable ; a bitterih, 
aftringent taſte, which dwells long 
upon the tongue, accompa 
With a degree of aromatic 1 
The ſmall, thin, flat pieces a 
{Ste acconn ied the 7 ; bye bo 
with, the ro 


coat, eſpecially if of a bryy ht 
ap one on 1 ele 
thou the arge at * 
whetfer rou oh. LAY ſmooth 1 1 
1 or dalber colour, are * 
of equal goodneſs, Th belt bar 
is that which 1s ſtrong lf ; in {mg 
and taſte; this este proves i=, 
able betwixt the teeth, and ges 
not ſeparäte i into fibres; : it br refs 
not ſhivery, but cloſe and ſmgochs. 
The virtues of this bark, 1 
febrifuge, were diſcovered by . 
Indians about tt yeag 15094 E 
rope did n 1 5 "ARE 
with it ti 1649; nor Was, 
ceived Rot general n 
veral years after this; ſome ul 
&quences, enſuing from i its pe: 
dent uſe, having _ it 
@ 2 ume 


con- 


2296 
time into_diſrepute, At preſent, 
5 is looked *. the moſt effec- 
'tual remedy in intermittent fevers 
"of almoſt every kind; and ſafe in 
*all* ages and conſtitutions; pro- 
vided it be judiciouſly and ſeaſon- 


x 


ably adminiſtered, and due regard 
be had to the circumſtances of the 
diſeaſe. - The modern practice, 
revious to the uſe of this me- 
icine, uſually gives an emetic at 
the beginning of a paroxyſm: in 
ſome caſes a cathartic, and in ple- 
thoric habits venæſection, are pre- 
miſed : theſe render the bark not 
only more ſafe, but likewiſe more 
tertain'and ſpeedy in its operation: 
where theſe evacuations are neg- 
lected, or not ſufficiently plen WAY 
the diſeaſe, if of long ſanding, 
fearce yields to the cortex; or if 
It appears at length ſubdued, yet 
the patient does not recover his 
ſtrength, and ſoon ſuffers a relapſe, 
The uſe of the bark is begun at the 
end of a paroxyſim, and repzated, 


In the quantity of half a dram 


(more or leſs,” according to the 
circumſtances of the patient) every 
third or fourth hour during the in- 
termiſſion : where the fever is of 
the biltious kind, and accompanied 
with great hear, a little nitre is 
| Joined: in all caſes, moderate ex- 
erciſe generally promotes its effect. 
At firſt, it ufually looſens the bel- 
ly, and ſometimes operates as if a 
| cathartic had been taken ; and by 
this means ſupplies: the omiſſion of 
Evacuations before its exhibition: if 
che purging continues, the medi- 
eine does not 'anfwer the purpoſes 
intended by it: in fuch caſe, a 
Hiflk opium is added, which effec- 
ally ſuppreſſes the flux: if after 
as che patient continues too coſ- 
tive, recourſe is had to glyſters. 
The looſeneſs, however, ought not 
to be ſtopt too ſoon: on the con- 
trary, where the bark does not it- 
felf produce this effect, it is neceſ- 
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ſary, as Dr. Mead informs us, t6 


join to it a little rhubarb, ſo as to 


occaſion for a time two ſtools a 
day; by this means the diſeaſe is 
more - effeQtually. cured, and lefs 
ſubject to be followed by a dropſy, 
or ill habit of body: after a dram 


or two of rhubarb have been taken, 


it is to be diſcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited by itſelf. After 
the fever has been removed, the 
medicine is continued for ſome 
time longer, to prevent a relapſe; 
and evacuations, unleſs abſolutely 
neceſſary, abſtained from. The 
diſeaſe is nevertheleſs ſeldom com- 
pletely cured before ſome very con» 
ſiderable evacuation, either by ſtool, 
vrine, or perſpiration, enſues: if 
this does not fucceed ſpontaneouſly, 
cathartics, diuretics, or diaphore- 
ties, are given in conjunction with 
the bark, otherwiſe the patient con- 
tinues weak, and without appetite, 
till either the difeaſe returns, or 
changes into one of a different kind. 

In ſymptomatic, agues, hedctic 


and purulent fevers, cacochymic 


habits, and where the hypochon- 
dres are ſwelled and diſtended, this 
medicine is improper, and for the 
moſt. part prejudicial. , Its mani- 
feſt aſtringency forbids its uſe in 
obſtructions of the abdominal viſ- 
cera, or ſuppreſſions of any critical 
evacuation; until the obſtruction 
is firſt removed, or the evacuation 
had its due courſe. 15424 

In acute, inflammatory, or ma- 
lignant fevers, the bark does not 
ſeem to have any good effect. 
Nevertheleſs, in the decline of long 
nervous fevers, or after a remiſſion, 
when from bad habit, old age, fa- 
tigue, or the like, the patient is ex- 
tremely weak, and the pulſe low, 
the cortex proves a medicine of ex- 
cellent ſervice; provided that there 
is no extravaſation, that the veſſels 
remain entire, and pus is not 2 

ready formed. 


1 


Peru- 


— 


a 


peruvian bark has likewiſe been 
ſound eminently ſerviceable in gan- 
-renes and mortifications, proceed- 
ing either from an internal or ex- 
ternal cauſe. In all the caſes of this 
kind, where it proved ſucceſsful, 
it occaſioned a kind of ſuppuration, 
which degenerated when the uſe 
of the medicine was diſcontinued, 
and again turned kindly-upon re- 
ſuming it. Some have been hence 
induced to try the cortex in vari- 
olous caſes, where either the puſ- 
tules did not rightly ſuppurare, or 
petechiæ ſhewed a diſpoſition to a 
gangrene; and here likewiſe it 
anſwered expectation: the empty 
veſicles filled with matter, watery 
ſanies changed into thick white 
pus, the petechiz became gradu- 
ally of a pale colour, and at 
length diſappeared, and the pox 


began to turn ſooner than was ex- 


* 


pected. See the Edinburgb medical 
ſays. | | 1 

The bark has been applied like - 
wiſe, and not without ſucceſs, to 
the, cure of periodic head-achs, 
hyſteric and hypochondriae fits, 
and other diſorders, which have 
regular intermiſſions. By its aſ- 
tringency and aromatic quality, it 
ſtrengthens the whole nervous fy- 
ſem, and proves uſeful in weak- 
neſs of the - ſtomach, and ſundry 
chronical © diforders, proceeding 


from too great laxity of the fibres. 


In obſtinate uterine fluxes, and 
old gleets, bark joined with cha- 
lybeates has notable effects. 

The virtues of Peruvian- bark 
reſide chiefly in à reſinous ſub- 


ſtance, and hence àre extracted in 


2 by rectiſied ſpirit. By 
trong. coction in water, the reſin 
1s melted out, and mingled with 
the water ; which whilſt hot ap- 
pears tranſparent, but in cooling, 
grows turbid, and depoſits great 
part of the refin to the bottom. 
Water elovates. in diſtillation the 
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aromatic part of the bark; pure 
ſpirit brings over nothing. Hence 
an aqueous extract proves not only 
leſs in quantity, but likewiſe infe- 


rior in quality to one made with 
rectiſied ſpirit. Proof ſpirit ex- 
tract the virtues of this drug in 
tolerable perfection, in the cold; 
heat enables it to take up more 
than it can retain when cold. Spi- 
ritof ſal ammoniac prepared, with 
fixt alkaline falts, gains very little 
from the cortex, either with or 
without heat: the ſpirit prepared 
with quicklime, and the dulcified 
ſpirit, in a few hours become 
ſtrongly impregnated with its ſmell 
and caſte, TRY : 
The officinal preparations of 
bark are an extra [L. E.] reſin 
[E.} ſpirituous tinfture [L. E. 
tincture in volatile ſpirit [L. ] an 
compound tincture [E.] It is an 
ingredient alſo in the ſtomachic 
tincture [E.] „1300 
The ſubſtances uſually joined 
with bark in preſcription ſeem cal- 
culated either to promote jts effi- 
cacy, or merely for reducing it in- 
to the intended form; without 
much regard to its agreeableneſs, 
and the conveniency of taking ijt: 
this is nevertheleſs a point of great 
confequence, as its tafte, and the 
quantity which is neceflary, make 
the patient too frequently loath it, 
before enough has been taken to 
produce the deſired effect. If de- 
signed to be given in the ſolid 
ſorm of a bolus, electary, &c. it 
ſhould be made up, not, as is cuſ- 
tomary, with ſyrups, but with mu- 
cilages : with the former, it ſticks 
about the mouth and -fauces, 
whence its taſte remains for a con- 
fiderable time z with the latter, it 
paſſes freely, ſcarce leaving any 
taſte in the mouth. Aromatics do 
not prevent the taſte of the bark 
from diſcovering itſelf; extract of 
liquorice very effectually conceals 
Q3 it. 


—— — —WA—:LwLIß& ED CC —ñ— 
fa 
* 


* 
: 9 


uu. The extract of logwopd allo 


Joined to that of bark, and a pro- 


der quantity of musilage, form a 
. 


— 
ion · we 


- PBTASITIDIS radix : Petofe 


| tidic mayeris et vulgaris C. B. Bur- 


terbur; the root [E.] 

This ry wild by the ſides 4 
ditches and in meadows : it ſends 
farth ſhort ly ſtalks in the ſpring, 
bearivg (Pikes of purpliſh flowers; 
Aſter this the leaves appear, which 
are: very large and hollowed in 


— the middle, fo as to reſem- 


ble a bonnet, or what the Greeks 
called a:7a995, whence the name of 
the plant, Fhe roots have a ſtrong 
fmell ; a bitteriſn, aromatic, not 
fety agreeable. taſte; they bave 
given in the doſe of a dram 
or more, as an aromatic, and like- 
wiſe as an aperient and deobſtru- 
ent; theſe virtues, however, they 
ſſeſs i ip ſo low a degree, as to have 
& thei; reputation in the ſhops. - 


| erco [Z.] Rock oil. 


his is a general name for ſun- 
dry liquid 5 or mineral 
Wy which ſpontaneguſly exude 

m the earth, or from clefts of 
—4 The * ails are faund in al- 
woſk all e but in greateſt 

antities in the Warmer ones; 
me are met with in different paris 
of; England; and many of qur 
common. bituminops, minerals, as 
- pitcoal, &c.. afford, on diltlas 
tion, oils, not greatly different from 
them. 

The. fineſt: ſort of. this commodi- 
ty comes from the duchy of; Mo- 
dena in Italy, Where three. differs 
ent kinds are found; the beſt is 


alot. as clear. fd. and tranſpa- 


rent. as water, of a, highly pene- 
trating, yet not Frome {mell; 


__ - ſoniewhat like that of- reQiked oil 
of. amber: the. ſecond. —_ of a 


f . NOS. JOY 
<= N * . 
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clear yellow colour, not fo fluid a 
the former, leſs enetrating, and 
partaking more of the oil of amber 
ſmell: the third, or worſt, is of 2 
blackiſh red colour, ofa thicker con. 
ſiſtence, and more diſagreeable than 
the two foregoing. The firſtof theſy 
is very rarely met with in the ſhops; 


the ſeepnd, mixed with a little of 


the third, and ſome ſubtile oil, is 
uſually, ſent us inſtead of it. Pe. 
troleum readily catches fire, and, 
if pure, burns entirely away : di. 
filled, it becomes ſomewhat more 
pellucid than before (a ſmall quan. 
tity of yellowiſh matter remaining 
and loſes greatly of its natural — 
it unites with the eſſential oils of ve. 
getahles, not at all with vinous ſpi- 
rits: the finer ſorts are ſo light ag 
to ſwim upon the mol: highly rec- 
ufed ſpirit of wine. 

Petroleum is at preſent very rare. 
ly employed as a medicine, though 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they, ſhould ſeem to de- 
ſerve ſome notice: they are morg a- 
greeable than the oil of amber, and 
milder than that of turpentine; the 
virtues of both which they particl- 
pate of. They are principally re 
commended by authors for externa 
purpoſes, againſb pains anch aches, 
in paralytic complaints, and fox 
preventing chilblains. For theſe 
intentions, ſome of the more com- 
mon mineral gils have been madg 
uſe. of wich: ggod, ſucceſs ; an gil 
extratted from, a kind, of ſtoge. coal 
has been/cried ug among the com- 
mog peoplę, under che name of 
Bratiſh oil, fon rheumaric Rane * 
even this is a 7 by: 
a. ſmall portion of oil of amber 
. to, the, common expert 
gils. yu 


een BARRADEN- 
he. ! 21 Barhadoes Ars 

This is chicker thay theforeg a 

pairal6as. and. nearly ofethee ite 


part II. 


ente of common tar. It is of a 
reddiſh black colour, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
forts. This bitumen is found in ſe- 
yeral of our American iſlands, where 
it is eſteemed by the inhabitants of 

at ſervice as a ſadorific, and in 
Fioiders of. the breaſt and lungs, 
though in caſes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, it is cer- 
tainly improper ; they likewiſe ap- 
ply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic diſor- 
ders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with ge- 
nuine. The London college em- 
ploys it as a menſtruum for ſulphur 
in the balſamum ſulphuris Barba- 
denſe, and directs an oil to be di- 
filled from it : that of Edinburgh 
has not yet received it. 


PETROSELINE MACEDO.- 
NICI /erten : Apii Macedonici C. B. 
Macedonian parſley; the ſeeds [L.] 


"PETROSELINI VULGARIS 
ſenen, folia, radix : Apii horten fis ſeu 
fetroſelini vulgo C. B. Common 
parſley; the roots, leaves [E. ] and 
ſeeds [L. E.] | 

The firſt of theſe plants is ſome- 


times met with in our gardens; 


the ſecond is commonly cultivated 
for culinary purpoſes. The ſeeds 
of both have an'aroniatic flavour, 
and are occaſionally made uſe of 
as carminatives, &c. 'F hoſe of the 
Macedonian parſley are tH&ſtrong- 
&, though generally ſupplied by 
the other, The 7080 of parfley is 
one of the bye aperient rodts, and 
tention 15-10 


in this inte tirfres made 
an —— + T Zems ayt diet- 
drinks: if Mperafly uſed, it is apt 


to occaſion flatulencies, aud thus, 
diſttiding; the viſceta, produces 
contrary effett to that intended 


byit; the tultt of this root 3 ſomꝭ-· 
at ſweetiſn, with a light degree 
of warmth and aromatit flavour! 


Ls 
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Thee ſeeds of the Macedonia pe 
ley are an ingredient in michri- 
date and theriaca; and thoſe of 
the eommon in the electary of bay- 
berries [L.] | „ 


 PEUCEDANI radix : Peucedani 
Germanici C. B. Hogs fennel, or 
ſulphurwort; the root. | 
This plant grows wild by the fea 
ſhores, and in moiſt ſhady places; 
The roots have a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell, ſomewhat cs ps 
that of ſulphureous ſolutions; an 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſte. They are looked upon as 
ſtimulating and attenuating, and 
ſuppoſed to promote expectoration 
and urine : the expreſſed juice was 
employed by the ancients, as an 
eri in lethargic diſorders. The 
preſent practice pays no regard to 


them in any intention. | 
PHU, vide VALERIANA SYLT 

VESTRIS. | 

- PILOSELLA, vide AuzicvLa 

MURIS. 

FIMENTA, vide Prezx Ja- 

MAICENSE, | Vs 


PIMPINELLA SANGUISOR- 
BA folia: Pimpinellæ ſanguiſorbæ 
minoris hirſutæ et læ vis C. B. Bur- 
net; the leaves. 9 
This grows wild upon dry chalky 
hills: ſuch as is cultivated in gar- 

dens, though preferred by ſome, 
is inferior in quality to the wild 
fort. The leaves are mildy aſtring- 
ent, and have been ſometimes em- 
ployed in' this intention, in dyſen- 
teries and hæmorrhages. | 


* © , * 
 PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGE 
radix, ſemen, folia. Barnet ſaxi- 

age; the root L. E.] leaves and 
ſeeds [E.] e eee 
IT free ſorts of this plant are taken 
notice of by medical writers: 
O04 1. Pim- 


% = 

$ 
by ; 2 
. ; — 
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 wmbella candida C. B. This is the 


' Jaxifraga major, 


ſpecies celebrated by the German 
writers under the name of pimp:- 
nella alba: it is not very common 
in this country, and therefore our 
markets have been generally ſup- 
plied with the following. 3 

2. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 


. foliis ſanguiſorbe Raii. Tragoſeli- 


num alterum majus T ourn, 


T his 1s 
not unfrequently met with in dry 


hy paſture grounds, 
3. Pimpinella ſaxifraga minor 


C. B. folits diſſecti- Hit. Oxon. 
This ſort is the moſt common in 


the fields about London: it grows 
taller than the others, but the leaves 


are leſs. R | 

All theſe plans ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance; 
and even in this, their difference 1s 


ſo inconſiderable, that Linnzus 
has joined them into one, under 
the general name of pimpinella. 


Our college inſtead of the firſt, 


which has been generally under- 


ſtood as the officinal ſort, allow ei- 


ther of the others {which are more 
common) to be uſed promiſcuouſly. 
The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
hich is entirely extracted by rec- 


tified ſpirit: in diſtillation, the 


menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that 


it had taken up from the root, 


united into a pungent aromatic 
reſin. This root promiſes, from 
its ſenſible qualities, to be a medi- 
eine of conſiderable utility; though 


little regarded in common practice: 


the only oficinal compoſition in 


Which it is an ingredient, is the 
pulwis ari compoſitus [L.] Stahl, 
Hoffman, and other German phy- 


ſicians, are extremely fond of it, 
and recommend it as an excellent 
ſtomachic, reſolvent, detergent, diu- 
retic, diaphoretic, and alexiphar- 


mac. They frequently gave it, 
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and not without ſucceſs, in ſcorbu- 
tic and cutaneous diſorders, foul- 
neſs of the blood and juices, tu- 
mours and obſtroctions of the 
glands, and diſeaſes proceeding 
rom a deficiency of the fluid ſecre. 
tions in general. Boerhaave directs 
the uſe of this medicine in aſthmatic 
and hydropic caſes, where. the 
ſtrongeſt reſolvents are indicated: 
the form he prefers is a watery in. 
fuſion; but the ſpirituous tincture 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the root in 
much greater perfection. 
There is another ſpecies of pim- 
pinella called nigra, from its root 
being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilſt thoſe of the forego- 
ing ſorts are whitiſh : this is re- 
markable for its yielding an eſſen- 
tial oil of a blue colour. It grows 
wild in ſome parts of Germany, 
Swifferland, &c. and is now and 


« * 
» 2 o 


_ PINUS nuclei et reſina © Pinus ſa- 
tive C. B. et Pinus ſylueſtris C. B. 


Pine tree; the kernels of its fruit 


or cones, and its reſin [Z.] 
The pine tree differs from the 
firs in having its leaves ſtanding in 
pairs, thoſe of the firs being ſolita- 
ry. The pine abounds with the 
ſame kind of reſinous juice as the 
fir trees (ſee the articlesT erebinthina 
and Thus wulgare.) 'The kernels 
have a very pleaſant ſweet taſte, 
and appear to. be nearly of the 
ſame quality with {weet almonds; 
they are conſidered rather as diete- 
tic than medicinal articles. 


iP ER NIGRUM IL. E.] Black 

epper; the fruit of a plant grow- 
ing in Java, Malabar, &c. gathered 
probably before it is fully ripe, and 
exſiccated in the ſun. This is the 
only ſpice which we import direct- 


ly from the Eaſt-Indies, all the 
others coming through the hands 


PIPER 


of the Dutch. 


PIPER ALBUM IZ. E.] White 
pepper 3 the fruit of the black pep; 
per plant gathered when ripe, and 
decorticated by, maceration in wa- 
ter. The grains, as brought to us, 
have ſomerimes pieces of a dark 
coloured ſkin ſtill upon them. 


PIPER LONGUM [E. E.] 
Long pepper. This is the fruit of 
4 different plant rowing alſo in 
the Eaſt-Indies. It is of a cylin- 
drical figure, about an inch apd a 
halfin length ; the external ſurface 


appears compoſed of numerous mi- 


nute grains diſpoſed round the fruit 
in a kind of ſpiral direction. 

All theſe ſpices have a pungent 
ſmell, and a very hot biting taſte. 
The long ſort, which is the hotteſt 
and ſtrongeſt, is moſt frequently 
made uſe of for medicinal purpoſes; 
the black, as being more grateful, 
for culinary ones ; the white, which 
is the weakeſt of the three, is rarely 
employed for either, The warmth 
and pungency of theſe ſpices re- 
fides chiefly in their reſinous part; 
their aromatic odour in an eſſen- 
tial oil. The genuine diſtilled oil 


ſmells ſtrong of the pepper, but 


has very little acrimony ; the re: 
maining decoction inſpiſſated, 
yields an extract conſiderably pun- 
gent. A tincture made in rectified 
ſpirit is extremely hot and fiery; a 
few drops of it ſet the mouth as it 
were in a flame. . 
The white pepper is an ingre- 
dient in philonium and mithridate; 
the black, in the pulvis antilyſſus, 
eletary of bayberries; confectio 
Paulina, and theriaca: the long, 
in the bitter wine, aromatic tinc- 
ture, powder and pills, the com- 
pound powders of bole and ſcor- 
dium, the confectio Paulina, mi- 
chridate, and theriaca [L.] 


a | 
PIPER JAMAICENSE IL. E.] 
imento, or Jamaica pepper; the 


Ld 
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amomum of many of the German 
writers. ts 4202; | 
This is the produce of our 
own plantations; it is the fruit 
of a large tree growing ſponta- 120 
neouſly in the mountainous parts of 


Juamaica, called by Sir Hans Sloan, 


myrtus arborea, aromatiica, foliis 
laurinis. The ſmell of this ſpice 
reſembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmegs: its taſte ap- 
proaches to that -of cloves, or a 
mixture of the three foregoing ; 
whence it has received the name of 
all-/pice. The ſhops have been 
for ſome time accuſtomed to em- 
ploy this aromatic as a ſucceda- 
neum to the more coſtly ſpices, 
and from them it has been 1ntro- 
duced into our hoſpitals : the Lon- 


don college have given it a place in 


their late diſpenſatory, and direct a 
fimple water to be diſtilled from it, 
which poſſeſſes the flavour of the 
pimento in great perfection. It 
yields a large quantity of a plea- 
ſant eſſential oil, which ſinks in 
water: this oil, recommended in 
the Pharmacopœia reformata, is 
now received into the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia. Rettified ſpirit ex- 
tracts its pungency and flavour, and 
elevates nothing in diſtillation. 


PIPER INDICUM : Capficum 
Aliguis longis propendentibus T ourn. 
Guinea pepper, or capſicum ; the 
fruits - , 
This is an annual plant culti- 
vated in our gardens; it ripens its 
red pods in September or October. 
The taſte of capſicum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious, ſetting 
the mouth as it were on fire. It is 
rarely made uſe of in medicine, 
being chiefly employed for culi- 
nary purpoſes: a ſpecies of it 
called in the Weſt- Indies bird pe 
per, is the baſis of a powder brought 
us from thence under the name of 


C an er. 
Tayan pepper. gun: 
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dido, fructu retundo albo C. B. Peas; 

the ſeeds [E.] 
 Pheſe are commonly uſed in 

food,” but very rarely for medicinal 


PIX LIQUIDA [L. E.] Tar; 
a thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance 
obtained from old pines and fir- 
trees, by burning them with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat. It differs 
. from the native reſinous juice of 

the trees (ſee T erebintbina) in having 
received a diſagreeable impreſſion 
from the fire, and containing a 
portion of the ſaline and other uices 
united with the reſinous and oily; 
by the mediation of theſe, a part 
of the terebinthinate oil proves diſ- 
foluble in aqueous liquors, which 
extract little or nothing from the 
purer turpentines. Water impreg- 
Rated with the more ſoluble parts 


of tar, proves, in conſequence of 


this hot ent oil, warm and ſti- 
mulating : it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe 
and quickens the circulation: by 
theſe. qualities, in cold languid 

| atie habits, it ſtrengthens 
the ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, 
opens obſtructions of the minuter 
veſſels, and promotes perſpiration 
and the fluid ſecretions in general; 
whilt ia hot bilious temperaments, 
it diſpoſes to inflammation, and 
aggravates the complaints which it 
has been employed to remove. 


PIX ARIDA {L. E.] Dry or 
fone. pitch. 
This is the pix liguida exſiccated 
heat: in this proceſs, a part of 
o acid and the more volatile oil 
are diſſipated along with the aque- 
dos moiſt ure; and hence the pro- 
duct proves conſiderably leſs ative. 
It is made we. of only in external 
applieatiens, as a warm adheſive, 
eſinous ſubſtance. a 


PIX NAVALIS. This is gene- 


* 
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Part It. 
rally allowed to be the ſame with 
the forggoing dry pitch or inſpiſſar. 
ed tar: hence in the Edinburoh 
pharmacope1a the terms pix frca 
and pix #avalis are made ſynony. 
mous. — to Geoffroy, it 
is compounded of a ſtrange mix. 
ture of tallow, and tar, and pa. 
limpiſſa, and an artificial black 
pitch; which artificial pitch is it. 
ſelf compoſed of tar and palimpiſ. 
fa; and this palimpiſſa is no other 
than an inſpiſſated tar; fo that 
notwithſtanding this ſhow of com- 
*pofition, the reſult is only a mix. 
ture of pitch with a little tallow, 


FIX BURGUNDICA IZ. E. 
Burgundy pitch. This is of a ſo. 
hd conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat ſoft, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and 


more agreeable in ſmell than ei- 
ther of the foregoing. Geoffroy re- 


lates, that it is compoſed of gallipot 
(a ſolid whitiſh refin which ſepa- 
rates from ſome of the terebintbinæ 
as they run from the tree) melted 
with common turpentine and alit- 
tle of its diſtilled oil. Dale informs 
us, from the relation of a gentle- 
man who ſaw the preparation of 
this commodity in Saxony, (from 
whence we are chiefly ſupplied with 
it) that it is no more than the com- 
mon turpentine botled a little. 

All theſe ſubſtances are employ- 
ed in the fliops only in external 
compoſitions. The dry pitch and 
Burgunty pitch, are ingredients 
in ſeveral plaſters, ointments, and 
cerates: and tar gives name to one 
of the ointments, 


PLANTAGINIS LATIFOLLE 
folia, ſemen; Common broad-leaved 
plantane, called /eprinervia, from 
its having ſeven large nerves of ribs 
running along each leaf; the nar- 
row - leaved ſort has only five ribs, 
andi hence is named gπnguener via: 
they are both common in fields, 


and 


part II. 
4 by road-fides, The leaves are 
1600 aſtringent, and the ſeeds 


(aid to be ſo; and hence they ſtand 


recommended in hæmorrhages, and 
other caſes where medicines of this 
kind are proper. The leaves bruiſ- 


ed a little, are the uſual applica- 


tion of the common people to ſlight 
fleſh wounds. The Edinburgh col- 
lege directs an extract to be made 
from the leaves. 


FLUMBUM [L. we, Lead. 
This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold: it melts in a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fuſion, is ſoon 
converted partly into fume and 
partly into an aſh- coloured calx 
plum bum uftum 3) this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the lame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and after- 
wards of a deep red, (minium or 
red lead :) if in this proceſs the fire 
be ſuddenly raiſed to a confiderable 
height, the calx melts, aſſumes the 
appearance of oil, and on cooling 
forms a ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a 
yellowiſh or reddiſh colour li- 
tharge. ) The proper menſtruum of 
this metal is aquafortis: the veget- 
able acids likewiſe diſſolve it, but 
in very ſmall quantity: a quatt of 
diſtilled! vinegar will not take up a 
dram; expoſed: to the ſteam of vi- 
negar, it is by degrees corroded in- 
to a white powder cerw/e) which is 
conſiderably more eaſy of ſolution. 
The calces of lead diſſolve, by heat, 
in expreſſed oils; theſe mixtures 
are the baſis of ſeveral officinal 
plaſters and unguents. Cryſtals of 
cis metal made with, diſtilled vi - 
negar (called, from their ſweetiſh 
taſte, agar of lead) andla tincture 
draun from theſe: and green vitrial. 
are hkeyiſe- kept in the ſuaps. 
Preparations of lead, given in- 
tervally, are ſappaſed to. incraſſate 
the fl uids. abateinflammations, and 
delt rain venereal de ſires, Tha ſugar 
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is à ſtrong aſtringent, and has been 
uſed, it is ſaid with good ſucceſs, 
in bæmorrhages, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, c. The tincture 
is recommended for the like pur- 
poſes; and for checking immode- 
rate ſweats in phthifical caſes, 
whence it has been uſually called 
tinctura autiphthifica. The internal 
uſe of this metal is nevertheleſs full 
of danger, and ought never to be 
ventured upon unleſs in deſperate 
caſes, after other medicines have 
been employed without taking ef- 
fet: it often occaſions violent 
colics; and though it ſhould not 
prove immediately hurtful, its ill 
conſequences are ſure, though flow; 


tremors, ſpaſms, or lingering tabes, 
too frequently follow. | 


POLII, / Polii montani ſummi- 
tates, Poley mountain; the tops 
[L. B.] a 

It has been diſputed among bota- 
—_— 
ought to be employed in medicine. 
The London college allows the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of two, the polium ma- 
ritimum erectum Monſpeliacum C. B. 
and the polium auguſtifolium Creti- 
cum C. B. The firſt is ſometimes 
cultivated in our 8, and/is 
the ſort which the thops have been 
generally ſupplied with. They 
have both a light aromatic ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh taſte ; that brought 
from Crete is the moſt agreeable. 
They ſtand recommended in ca- 
tarrhs, uterine diſorders, &c. but at 
preſent are ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than as an ingredient in the 

. POLYGONATDM, vide: 8t- 


GILLU M JALOMONISS. | 
POL YGONUMh, vide Cu- 


NODIUM. | 


POLYPODIL: , MI po 
lypodis 
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Iypodi:. die Herm. Polypody ; the 
xoot {E.] 

. Polypody is 2 . plant, 
growing upon old walls, the truncs 


of decayed trees, &c. that found 


upon the oak is generally preferred is 
though not ſenfibly different from 
the others, The roots are long 
and flender, of a reddiſh brown 
| colour on the outſide, greeniſh 
within, full of ſmall tubercles, 


which are reſembled to the feet of 
an infet; whence the name of 
8 the plant: the taſte of theſe roots 


is ſweetiſh and nauſeous, 
Polypody has been employed in 


medicine for many ages; neverthe- 
leſs its virtues remain as yet to be 


determined. The ancients held it 
to be a powerful purger of melan- 
i cholic humours; by degrees, it 
came to be looked upon as an eva- 
cuator of all humours in general: 


at length, it was ſuppoſed only to 


gently looſen the belly; and after- 
wards even this quality was denied 
it: ſucceeding phyſicians declared 


it to be aſtringent; of this number 


3s Boerhaave, who eſteems 1t mo- 
derately ftyptic, and antiſcorbutic. 


For our own part, we have had no 


direct experience of it; nor is it 
employed in practice: it is proba- 
ble that (as Juncker ſuppoſes) the 
freſh root may looſen the belly, 


d nd that it has not this effect when 


dry. 


- POLYTRICHUM, vide Ta1- 
CHOMANES, 


| - POMPHOLYX: acalx,or flow- 
ers, of zinc, produced in the fur- 


naces where copper is made into 


braſs by calamine the ore of zinc. 
It is found adhering to the covers 
of the crucibles, &c. either in form 
of thin cruſts, or of a light downy 
matter, 8 of a pure white 


colour, though ſometimes yellow- 
iſh, See Z1ycun. 
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POPULI NIGRZ gemme: be 


1 nigre C. The black. Pop- 


lar; its buds [E.] 
The black poplar is a ure tree, 
growing wild in watery places; it 
eaſily raiſed and very quick of 


growth, The young buds or ry. 


iments of the leaves, which ap. 
pear in the beginning of ſpring, 
abound with a yellow, unctuous, 
odorous juice. They have hither. 
to been employed chiefly in an 
ointment, which received its name 
from them; though they are cer. 
tainly capable of being applied to 
other purpoſes : a tincture of them 
made in rectified 1 yields 
upon being inſpiſſated, a fragrang 
reſin ſuperior to many of hol 
brought from abroad, | 


PORRI radix + Porri communis 
capitati C. B. Leeks; the root, 
This participates of the virtues of 
garlick, from which it differs chief- 
ly in being much weaker, See the 
article ALLIUM, 


PORTULACA Aims Paris 
lace horten/is latifoliæ J. B. Purf: 
lane ; the ſeeds,” 

This herb is cultivated i in gar- 
dens for culinary uſes. The ſeeds 
are ranked among the lefſer cold 
ſeeds, and have ſometimes been 
employed in emulfions, and the 
like, along with the others of that 
claſs, b 


POTENTILLA, vide Axckx- 
7 IN As 


PRASIUM, vide MAR aunren. 


PRIM UL VERIS ala, ra- 
dix : Primulie veris pallido flore bu- 
milis Tourn. Primrole 3 the herb 
and root .] 

This „a low plant, growing 
wild ji: woods and hedges, and 
producing pale- yellow flowers — 
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e ſpring · The leaves have an 
13 taſte. The roots are 
ligbtiy bitter, with a kind of 
aromatic flavour, which ſome re- 
ſemble to that of aniſeeds; their 
expreſſed juice, purified, by ſett- 
ling, is ſometimes uſed as a ſter- 
nutatory. The flowers have an 
agreeable flavour, but very weak: 
an infuſion of them in wine, and a 
ſpirit diſtilled from them, are em- 
ployed in ſome places as cordial 


— 


-PRUNELLE, fou Brunelle fo- 
la: Prunellæ majoris folits non diſ- 


jeair C. B. Self heal; the leaves 


7p ²˙ Canned 
155 plant grows wild in mea- 
dows and paſture, grounds, and 
ee thick ſpikes of purpliſn 
owers during the latter, part of 
the ſummer. It has an herbaceous 
roughiſh taſte ; and hence ſtands 
recommended in hæmorrhages and 
alvine fluxes : it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as a. vulnerary, 
whence its name; and in garga- 
riſms for aphthæ, and inflamma- 
tians of the fauces. 


PRUNUS HORTENSIS. The 
plum tree... 'Three forts of plums 
are looked upon as articles of the 
materia medica. They are all met 
with in our. gardens, but the ſhops 
are ſupplied with the fruit mode- 
rately dried from abroad. | 


PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA : 
Pruna ex flavo rufe/centia, mixii ſa- 
ports, gratiſima C. B. The Brig- 
nole plum, brought from Provence 
under the name of prunelloes [E.] 


"PRUNA GALLI CA LC. E.]: 
Fructus Pruni fructu par vo, dulci, 
atro- cæruleo Journ. French or com- 
mon prunes [L. E.] This is the 


plum called by our gardeners the 
little black damaſk, ASA 


[ 
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_PRUNA DAMASCENA: 


 atro-caruleo 


Fruttus. Pruni 2 magno, dulci, 


| ourn. Damaſcene 
plums, or damſons. This is the 


ſort called the great damaſk; violet 
of Tours. It is ſeldom met with 


dry in che ſhops, and is generally 
ſupplied by the common prune. 
The medical effects of the dam» 
ſon and common prunes are, to 
abate heat, and gently looſen the 
belly: which they perform by.lu- 
bricating the paſſage, and ſoſten- 
ing the excrement. They are of 
conſiderable ſervice in coſtiveneſ⸗ 


accompanied with heat or.arritar 


tion, which the more ſtimulating 


cathartics would tend to aggrar 
vate; where 2 are not of 
themſelves ſu b their effed 

may be promoted by joining with 
that a Mecle rh SEE RIS 
to which may be added {ome car- 
minative ingredient, to prevent 
their occaſioning flatulencies, Pru- 


nelloes have ſcarce any laxative 


quality: theſe are mild grateful 
refrigerants, and by being 00 
onally kept in the mouth, uſefully 
allay the thirſt of hydropic per- 
ſons. 24 27 bo 0 


PRUNASILLVESTRIA: Fruc- 
tus pruni filveftris C. B. Sloes; 
the fruit of the common bl; 
thorn, or ſloe buſh [L. E. J 
Theſe have a very rough, auſtere 
taſte, eſpecially before they have 
been mellowed by froſts. Th. 
juice of the unripe fruit, inſpiſſ | 
to a proper conſiſtence, is call 
acacia Germanica, and uſually ſol 


in the ſhops for the true Egyptian 


acacia: it is equally aſtringent with 


the Egyptian ſort, but has more of 
a ſharp or tartiſh taſte, without any 
thing of che-ſweetiſh reliſh of the 
other. The inſpiſſated juice is di- 
rected as an officinal by the Edin- | 
burgh college, and a conſerve of 
the fruit by the London. 2 

A PSYLLIT 


- PSYELII femen : Ehliii majoris 
ered C. B. Fleawort ; the feeds.” 
'This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 
ing wild in the warmer climates, 
and ſometimes met with in our 
gardens: it differs from the com- 
mon pfantanes in having its ſtalks 
branched; with leaves upon them; 
Bence 1 it is named by Ray, plantago 
caulifera.” The ſeeds have been 
uſually 
France; they are ſmall, but fup- 
. to reſemble” in ape à flea, 
Wbence the EngHiſh name of the 
plant. Fheſe feeds have a nauſe- 
dus, mucilaginous taſte: boiled in 
water, they yield a confſflerable 
mucilage, wirich 1s 
— made uſe of in emot- 
Bent glyfters, and the like. . 
nus relates, 3 the Ee 
tians this mucjtage giver if i 
— fevers; Sek b 
either leolens che e or BY - 
Sl motes feat. 


brate — Di 


ate C. B. Sneeze- 
e firory : : the 


ke? grows wild upon beathrand 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers. 
which are of a white colour, come 
forth in ] ae The roots 
have an axrid melt, and a Hot bit: 
ing taſte: chewed” tkey occafion 
Hot diſcharge of ſalira; and 
en powdered and fnuffett . 
able, provoke ſheezing. 
the only intentions to eh 
have enen, 
e UDO A Pubs l. 
Folie C. F. e eee fen 
pull vnigaris Toufn. Penny- 
royal; the leaves [L. F.) 
_ This plant grows ſpontanevafly 
in ſeveral parts of England upon 
moiſt commons, and in wate *d 
places; trailing upon the grou 
and - ſtriking” roots at «the — 
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Our markets have been for ſom? 
time fopplied with a garden forts 
which 1s 5 than the other, and 
fee 7 uprig t: this is called by 
Dale pultgium erectum. 
Pennyroyal is a warm, ungent 
herb, of hs aromatic king, mi. 
lat to mint, but more acrid and 
lefs agreeable : it has long been 
held in great eſteem, and not un. 
deſervedly, as an aperient, and de. 
obſtruent, particularly in hyſterie 
complaints, and ſuppreſſions of the 
uterine urgations, For theſe pur. 
poles," the diſtilled water is gene- 
rally made uſe of, or what is of 
equal efficacy, au infufion of the 
leaves. It is obſervable, that bo 
water and reQified ſpirit extract the 
virtues of this Herb by infaßon, 
and likewiſe elevate greateſt part 
of them in diſtillation. | 
In the ſhops" are kep t a ſimple 
LE. E.] and ir tucüs L.] water 
and efferitial oil [L. E.] of the 
plant; this herb is ufed alſo in the 
compound valerian water and tro- 
ches of myrrh [E.] and its ſimple 
water for making the lac ammo- 


niaci [L.] and the camphorated 


emulſion [E.] 


PULEGIF CERVINT fila ; 
Pulegii anguffi oli C. B. Harts 
ennyroyal ; the leaves. 

This ſpecies is wet with, though 
not very often, in gur gardens. It 
is ſomewhit"ſtt6dper, yet rather 
more agreeable, than the foregoing, 


bac both in taſte and ſmell. 


PULMONAREZ' MACULO- 
SE Folia, ; Pulmonarie Italorum ad 
bugleſam' accedentis J. B. Spotted 
lun Ort, or ſage of Jeralales 3 
the leaves [E.] 

7 This 3 met with in gardens: 
the leaves are of a green colour 
ſpotted with white ; of an herbace- 
ous ſomewhat mucilaginous caſte, 
witbout any ſmell, They ſand re- 

8 commended 
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cammended againſt ulcers of the 
_—_ $, phthiles, - and other like 


dender nevertheleſs experience 
;ves: little countenance to theſe 


virtues, nor dogs the preſent jos 
tice expect them. 
eee; , 2 
bellidis . y 
. the 1 E. an 
This plant aßen a native of 


the warm climates, bears the —— 
nary winters of this: and often 
flowers e , from Chriſt- 
mas to May; the roots alſo * 
larger with us than thoſe which t 
hops, are uſually ſupplied 155 
from abroa ? 

- Pellitory. root, has no ſenſible 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot and 
acrid, but leſs ſo than that of arum 
eee; the juice expreſſed, 
from it hag ſcarce, any, acrimony, 
nor. if the, root itfelf ſo pungent. 
when, freſh, 3 N 
dned. 2 ul 
a Wikia Ig of 1 5 e, rec 
tified, ſpirit. the whole; neither of 
them vate any thing in diſtilla- 

he principal uſe of pyre- 
rr. the preſent prackice 1 is as 
a maſticatory, far promoting the 
falival flux, and- — viſcid 
Fumours from the head and neigh- 
bouring parts: by this means it 
oſten relieves the tooth- ach, ſome 
kinds of pains of the head, nd 


lethargic com laints. 
(1774 — 


+" QUERCUS-cortexc Were cum 
logis. peciculis; C. B. en 
dhe bark [E. 


Ichis beck 50 At gang dene, 
and, hence ſtands regommen 
hemorrhages, alvige fluxes, 223 
oer Prect6roatural dei sse 


lecretions. 


RANARUM SPERMA. wege 
pay u. ' This has, been celebrated. 
a8 an ar cooler for external; 
A 3 1 but practitioners have: 


101 (11.390 L hb of 
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not experienced from. i it any — 
liar effects that could jo — a 
1 in uſt, and hoth 


the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges have now diſcarded it. N 


Ab HAN RUSTICANI me. 
dix Raphani ruſticani C. B. Cochss 
ariæ folio. cubitali Taura. ae 
radiſh ; the root [L. E.] 

This plant is ſometimes Gaad 
Fl about river-ſides, and 
moiſt places ; for medicinal an 
culinary aſes, it is cultivated” in 
gardens ; it flowers, i in June, bot 
rarely perfe&ts its ſeeds in: this 
country. , Horſeradiſh root has a 
quick pungent ſmell, and) a pene- 
trating acrid taſte; it neverthele 
contains in certain veſtelꝰ a. ſwest 
juice, which ſometimes exuges up- 
on, the ſurface. B drying, it 
loſes ali its acrimonx, becoming: 
firſt weetiſn, and afterwards ano 
inſipid: if kept in a cl pla 
covered with ſandl itt resaing iy; 
qualities. for a confiderable time., 
The medical eſſsds of this ; Was 
are to ſtimulate the ſolids, axtenu - 
ate the juices, and promote the; 
Bud ſecretions: it;feems to extend; 
ita ation through the whole habit, 
and affect the miguieſtiglangsd Jt; 
has frequently done good; ſerving! 
in me kinds of ſeusw ies an Oat; 

diſorders preceeding from; 

a Miſciciity ot the q wices, or hſtrue 


tions cotg the excretory dec. Sy- 
cans F5Renham recommends: it likewile an, 


droplies, particularly hole which 
ſometimes follow: intenmittent for; 
vers Both water and ae&ihed Ap 
tit extract the virtues of this rot 
by infuſion, and elevate: them in: 
diſtillation: along wich the aguegns; 


fluid, aneſfentialoibariſeg, —— 


ing che whole taſte andepun 
ab the horſeradiſu, x os — 
have: gen us a very ele 

compound water, Which: cala 
named is rot,, 


18 93.06 J 
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1 RAI radir, ſemen: Rapi f 


rotumdi C. B. Turneps; the roots 

481 3 "wn LITE. 
Theſe roots are accounted: A 
wholeſome: aperient food: the li- 


quor preſſed out from them aft: 


boiling has been ſometimes uſed 
medicinally as a deobſtruent and 


Pausen. . A N ieee 
RE ALG AR, a fofil compoſed 


of arſenic and ſulphur, Vide 


diuretic. . The ſeeds are ſlightly 


i A „ $83 1 


*ARSENICUM. _ 


1 |. .Y 152 
- REGINA' PRATI, vide Ur- 
3. 3&0 20 gi er ige 


RA BARBARUMF\{L.E:} 
Rhubãrb; the root of à plant of the 
doek kind, which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in China, and endures the 
colds: of our on climate. TWO 


I 


' forts of rhubarb are met with in 


the ſhops 
from Turkey and Ruffi: 
Hh pieces freed” from the bark, 
with a hole thfough the middle of 
each ; they are externally of a yel- 
low colour, and on cutting ap- 
pear variegated with lively reddiſn 
ſtreaks. The other, which is leſs 
eſteemed, comes immediately from 
the Eaſt- Indies, in longiſh pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact 
than the foregoing. The firſt fort, 
unleſs kept very dry, is apt to 
yur mouldy and worm-eaten the 


The firſt is imported 


d is leſs ſubject to theſe incon- 
nr —.— eee. itt, have nearly the ſame taſte: 


veniencies. 
duſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up 
the worm holes with certain mix- 
tures, and to colour the outſide of 
the damaged pieces with powder of 
the finer ſorts of rhubarb, and ſome- 


times with cheaper materials: this 


is often ſo nicely done, as effec- 
tually to i 


fily pulverable, and appear, when 


rkey and Ruſſia, in round 


e upon the buyer, 
unleſs he very carefully examines 

each piece. The marks of good 
rtrhabarb are, that it be firm and 
ſolid, but not flinty; that it be ea- 


Part II. 
powdered,” of a fine bright yellow 
colour: that upon being chewed, 
it imparts to the ſpittle a: ſaffron 
tinge, without proving ſlimy or 
mucilaginous in the mouth. Its 
taſte is ſubacrid, bitteriſh, - and 
ſomewhat aſtringent; the Tel 
lightly aromatie. 
Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 
which operates without violence 
or irritation, and may be given 
with ſafety even to pregnant wo- 
men and children. Beſides its pur- 
gative quality, it is celebrated for 
an aſtringent one, by which it 
ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and proves uſeful in 
diarrhœæ and diſorders proceeding 
from a laxity of the fibres. Rhu- 
barb in ſubſtance operates more 
powerfully as a cathartic than any 
of the preparations of it, Watery 
tinctures purge more than the ſpi- 
rituous ones; whilſt the latter con- 
tain in 33 erfection the aro- 
matic, aſtringent, and corroborating 
virtues of the thubarb. The doſe, 
when intended às a purgative, is 
from a ſcruple to a dram or more. 
The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the 
Eaſt-India ſort, though this laſt is 
for ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to 
the other; it is manifeſtly more 
aſtringent, but has ſomewhat leſs of 
an aromatic flavour. Tinctures 
drawn from both with rectified 


— 


on diſtilling off the menſtruum, the 
extract left from the tincture of the 
Eaſt-India rhubarb proved conſi- 
derably the ſtrongeſt. They are both 
the produce of the ſame climate, 
and probably the roots of the ſame 


plant taken up at different ſeaſons, 
or cured in a different manner. 


The officinal preparations of this 
drug are, roaſted rhubarb [L. ] a 
watery. infuſion [Z.] and vinous 


and ſpirituous tinctures [L. E.] It 


is an ingredient in ſundry compoſi- 
- | tions, 


Part H. 
tions, 48 the of ſena and 
rhubarb, dyſenteric eleftary; ſto- 


machic pil ills LE. 1 . pills 
* 1 Kc. Or 


: R * 1 
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 RHAMNUS!- CATHAR TI. 
be e ade gur Canvina. | 
s + 20 ATIVE leni me 
AHA POM TUT dee Rh 
 barburi: Dioſcoridlis tt | antiquorum 
| Tourk-ilRhaponue 3, the root of a 


Kia 


N 1 * 


large rohndiſh leaved dock, grow- 


ing wild on the mountain Rhodope 
ein 1 hrace, from whence it Was 
{broughr: into Europe, about the 
year 1610, by; Alpinus: it bears 
the hafdeſt winters * chis climate, 
and is not unfrequent ĩn our botanic 


(which appears evidently to have 
been the rhullarb of the ancients) is 
-by ſome confounded wirh the mo- 
dern rhubarb, though conſiderably 
different both in arance and 
3 rhapontic is of a 
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209 
eaſant, and almoft univefſal- 
admired ; ĩts taſte bitteriſſi and 
10 bacrid. In diſtillation with wa- 
ter, it yields a ſmall portion of a 


. butyraceous oil, whoſe flavour ex- 


. aftly reſembles; that of the 'rbſes. 


- This oil, and the diſtilled water, 


are very uſeful and agreeable tor- 


dials: Hoffman ſtrongly recom- 
mends them as of ſingular efficacy 
for raiſing: the ſtrength, chearing 
and recruiting the ſpirits, and) al- 


laying pain; which they perform 


without raiſing any heat in the vu. 
ſtitution, rather abating it wheli in- 


abdinate; :: Damaſk roſes, beſides 


their cordial aromatic virtue, which 


reſides in their volatile parts, have 
gardens- ; The: root of chis plant 


a mildly purgative one, which 1. 


mains entire in the decoction left 


{after the diſtillation: this, with 
ſugar, forms an 


oper tity of ſugar 
7 9 laxativeſyrop, which has 


long kept its place in the . 
The other officinal 


uſcy colour on the ſurface, of this flower, are a ſolutive . 


a looſe ſpongy texture; conſider- 
ably more aftrin gent, bur leſs par- 
gative, than chubarb; in this laſt 
intention, two or three drams are 
1 og 
A dam ton l bad ot 
oY RHUS OBSONIORUM, nite | 
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kinfgra: " Frufus VN v - 
taris 115 Tur Fubr 0 Raii. Red'cur- 
Hr 15005 ber ries E. * 
Theſe have a 01, acidulous, 
rfweer taste, "fofficiently agreeable 
„both t the Palate and _ ſtomach. 
Ide 118pt'of Edinburgh. dig 
2 Jelly kg. & wade from them wit 
Tugar ; Put! a preſent they Led a- 


"ther looked d pon as a diuretici than 


N 2185155 1575 


8 MASCENAs. Nala 


e 
worn 
E ink Sued), Asuney, tinctare, troches |: 


and the diſtilled water, which laſt 


is an ingredient in the muſk-julep, 
"op confection of kermes, and: 
aceous lotion, and is uſed alſo 
in making the ſimple ointment 
e LL. 21150 21 
6 {3 3121 N Meno nt 
ZRhoO8A! RUBRA*: Reſa nabre 
multiplex C. B. The red role. l 2.1 
This has very little of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale ſort; 
and infteadiof its purgative quality, 


- mild gratefulſy aſtringent one ei- 


ly before the flower ha open- 
Ala is con ſiderably improved 


1 haſty exficration ] but both tw 


ney and colour are im- 
by flow. drying, in the 
ſhops are prepared a:couſetve; thou 

L vine 
gar and ſyrup [E.] of this flowere 


N 2 0. 3. The damaſk roſe it is aniingredient alfo in the com- 


At AR Nd 


pound poder of ſcord um the 


4 This; re deer id common kroches of Jipan earth, mithridate, 


l 


5 
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RORIS» 


ARORISMARINI fummitates,-rt 
ares enthis difti : Rorijmarini her- 
renfit angeſtiore folio C. B. Roſe- 
; Hilary; the tdps-and flowers [B.] 
I This is a native of Spain, Italy, 
aud the ſouthern parts of France, 
where it 3 in _ 
Auance u —_—_— 
— 21 Git ene with - 
e, an likewiſe ſtronger 
2 ſmell, than e produced in 
- Avi rich ones: this obſeryation 
„es in al moſt «ll e « 
«plants. s 
Roſemary has a kagrant ſmell, 
andawarm — 
approaching to thoſe of lavender: 
Abe leaves 1 tender tops are 
; next to theſe the cup of 
he floiver ; the flowers themſelves 
are confiderably the weakeſt,- but 
moſt pleaſant. Aqueous liquors 
Artract great 
' Ftofethary leaves by infuſton,” and 
*olevate them in diſtillation; along 
ich the water ariſes à conſider- 
bie quantity of eſſential oil, of an 
teeable ſtrong penetrating "ſmell. 
— extracts in great perfec- 
nion che whole aromatic — of 
| Nhe: roſemary, and clevates very 
little of it in\diftillation;hence'the 
reſinous maſs, left upon abſtracting 
lle-(pitit; proves an elegant uro- 
madig, very:rich in) the peculiar 
| 1 —— plant. The flowers 
of ioſemary over grtat part off 
— dif ation with pure 


The Wateris Müden 


fam, faportacoonsdalſim #nerne 
ointment [Z. J Ws 


are th 
particularly of the kidneys, in ed- 


ſnare of the virtues of ginning 
22 in the icteric decoction 


"takin internally, tin 


Philoſophical TranſaQion s, we have 
an account of its producing a like 


all the boies, particularly the more 


tea, 


Fart Ml. 


. — cron, * 


— e . 
in quantity, or e 

Who are at preſent SR 
_Holland and Zealand. It has hi. 
tle or no ſmell; a ſweetiſh taſte, 
mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
__— OE tom, are thoſe of 
a detetgent and apefient, whence 
it has been uſually ranked among 
ing roots, and recommend- 
ed in obſtructions of the viſcem, 


agulations of the blood from 
-or bruides, in the jaundice, and be- 


dropſies. It is an in 
the 

Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 
It is © lervable, that this root, 
ges the utine 
of -a deep red colour; and in the 


effect upon the bones of -animals 
who had it mixed with their food : 


ſolid ones, were changed, bothex- 

ally and internally, to a deep 
but neither the ey or Cars 
tilaginous parts ſuffered any alte- 

ration: ſome of theſe bones mace» 


— liquors; their fra- 
-grance: 9m — ared; by beat- 
king: deſtroye The officigal: pre- 
of roſemary are an eſſen- 
tial oil from the leaves L. J or from 
Ae herb im flower [Z.] a conſerve 
Aſſthe ſlowers L. E. ] and a ſpirit, 


rated i in water for many weeks to- 
ether, and afterwards eped and 
oiled in ſpirit of wine, loſt none 
of their colour, nor communicated 
any tinge to the liquors. * 
root appears therefore to be 
feſſed of great ſubtility of parts, 


ealledHun - J gs: e its n ſeem be, a 
ry tops . E. tops are uf rve in uirx. 
Ali in the compound ſpirit of la- 7 i * (og 


atnder-{L.E.]:cordial-eonfettion. RUBL ID EI ect Rubs Was 
ESD Jam , CB. The? V buſh; ; 
eſſential oil in che cephalic rat. W 2 . This 


4 * 3 


f 


_ = P 
ES J . 
- * 1 F * 
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This ſhrub is common in our 
gardens 3 and has likewiſe, in ſome 
parts of England, been found wild: 
it flowers in May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 
with a peculiarly 22 flavour; 
on account of which they are chief- 
y valued. As to their virtues, they 
moderately quench thirſt, abate 
heat, ſtrengthen the viſcera, and 
romote the natural excretions. 
Anagreeable ſyrup, prepared from 
the juice, is directed to be kept in 
the ſhops. | ; 


RUBI VULGARIS folia, fruc- 
tu; Rubi vulgaris five rubi fructu 
zipro C. B. The bramble, or black- 
berry buſh ; its leaves and fruit. 

The ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have'a faint taſte without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour 
of the foregoing : the leaves are 
ſomewhat aftringent. 


RUSCL, fue Bruſei radix : Ruſci 
myrtifolis acuteati Towrn. Butchers- 
_—_ or knee-holly; the root 
This is a ſmall pric ant, 
ſometimes found wild * 
The root has a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a bitteriſh 
ane: it is one of the five aperi- 
ent roots; and in this intention is 
ſometimes made an ingredient in 
apezems and diet drinks, for open- 
ing ſight obſtructions of the viſce- 
n, purify ing the blood and juices, 
r the fluid ſecretions. 

ROUTE folia ſemen : Rutæ hor- 
tet Iatifoliz C. B. Broad leaved 
hep the leaves [L. E.] and ſeeds 


This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
met With in gardens, where it flow- 
ers in June, and holds its green 
kaves all the winter: we frequently 
lad in the markets a narrow - leaved 


Handled, With rega 


" 
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in prefer ENCE to the other, on ac 


count of its leaves appearing ya» 


riegated during the wanter, with | 


white ſtreaks.” © dies 
Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte: 


the leaves, when in full vigour, are 


extremely acrid, inſomuch as toin- 
flame and bliſter the ſkin, if much 
rd to their me- 
dicinal virtues, they are powerful 


ſtimulating, attenuating and deter- 


7 ; and hence, in cold i 


habits, they quicken the circula- 


lion, diſſolve tenacious juices, open 


obſtructions of the excretory glands, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions, 
The writers on the matetia medica 
in general, have entertained'a wy 
high opinion of the virtues pf this 
plant. Boerhaave is full of its 


praiſes, particularly of the eſſential 
oil, and the diſtilled water cohobat- 


ed or re- diſtilled ſeveral times from 
freſh parcels of the herb: after 


ſomewhat extravagantlycommend- 


ing other waters prepared in chis 
manner, he adds, with regard to 
that of rue, that the greateſt com 


mendations he can be ſtow upon it, | 
fall ſhort of its merit: What me; 


dicine (ſays he) can be mote effica 
cious for promotiny ſweat and per? 
1 for the cure of the hy⸗ 
ric paſſion, and of epilepſſes, anc 
for expelling poiſon?“ Whatevi 


Aca-= . 


ſervice rue may be of in the two 


laft caſes, it undoubtedly has its 
uſe'in the others: the cbhobate 
water, however, is not the mo 


efficacious preparation of it. (See 


Part iii. chap. v.) An extract made 
by reQified ſpirit, contains,” in A 
ſmall compafs, the whole'virtues 
of the rue; this menſtruum taki 

op by infuſton all the punger 
flavour of the plant, and'et 


- 
* 
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-derable ſhare of the pungency SACCHARUM | RUBRUM. 
remaining behind. Brown or unrefined ſugar [I. E.] 
A watery extract E | 


rue are kept in the ſhops. 
pound powder of myrrh, and the 
SABINE ſolia ſeu ſummit ates : 
Sabine folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis 


_——_— Dil L. E.] and conſerve [L.] of 
. | This 
herb is uſed alſo as an ingredient 

in the electary of bayberries, com- .arundo ſaccharifera, a beautiful 


" SACCHARUM - CANDUM. 
.Sugar-candy [E.] 


American plantations. The ex. 


Sugar is the eſſential falt of the 


large cane growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the Eaſt Indies, and ſome of the 
warmer parts of the Weſt, and cy]. 
tivated in great quantity in our 


C. B. Savin; the leaves or tops 
„„ 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, 

slothed with ſmall, ſomewhat 

1 prickly leaves: it does not pro- 
IP Auce fruit till very old, and hence 

Bas been generally reputed barren. 

The leaves have a bitter, acrid, bit- 

Jng taſte ; and a ſtrong diſagree- 

able ſmelt: diſtilled with water, 
they yield an effential oil, in larger 
quantity (as Hoffman obſerves)than 
' any. other known vegetable, the 
turpentine-tree alone excepted. 
Sa vin is a warm irritating aperi- 
ent medicine, capable of promot- the remains of the treacly matter. 
ing ſweat, urine, and all the glan- This clayed ſugar, imported from 
Aular ſecretions. The diſtilled oil America, is by our refiners diſſolv- 
is one of the moſt powerful em- ed in water, the ſolution clarified 
menagogues; and is found of good by boiling with whites of eggs and 
fervice in obſtructions of the ute- de ſpumation, and after due evapo- 
© Fus, or other viſcera, proceeding ration poured into moulds : as ſoon 
from a laxity and weakneſs of the as the ſugar has concreted, and the 
veſſels, or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpo- fluid part drained off, the ſurface 


preſſed juice of the cane is clarified 
with the addition of lime water 
(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugar) and boiled 
down to a due conſiſtente; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unftuousmatter,called trea- 
cle, or melaſſes, This, as yet im- 
pure or brown ſugar, is farther pu- 
rified, in conical moulds, by ſpread- 
ing moiſt clay on the-upper broa 

ſurface: the watery moiſture,ſlowly 
percolating through the maſs, car- 
ries with it a confiderable part of 


- fition of the juices. | 
© The eflential oil [L. E.] and a 
watery extract [L.] of ſavin are 
kept in the ſhops: the leaves them- 
| ſelves are aningredient in the com- 
pound valerian water [E.]; the 
extract in the compound elix ir of 
myrrh [L. ]; and the eſſential oil 


is covered with moiſt clay as be- 
fore. The ſugar, thus once re- 
fined, by a repitition of the pro- 
ceſs, becomes the double - refined 
ſugar of the ſhops. The candy, or 
cryſtals, are prepared by boiling 
down ſolutions of ſugar to a cer- 
tain pitch, and then removing 


them into a hot room; with ſticks 
ſet acroſs the veſſel for the ſugar 
to ſhoot upon: theſe cryſtals prove 
of a white or brown colour, ac- 
l ee ee, cording as the ſugar was pure or 
| SSACCHARUMPURISSIMUM. inpure. 


Double refined ſugar [L. I 


In the troches of myrrh [E.] 


$ACCHARUM ALBUM. White 
or refined ſugar [Z.] RE 


The 


— 
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Part II. 
The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet, 
are ſufficiently well known. The 
impure ſorts contain an unctuous, 
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harmacopceia. The college of 
dinburgh has no where employed 
either nad! Inn or dpoponax, giv- 
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or oily matter, in conſequence of ing the perference to ammoniacum 


- which they prove emollient and 


laxative. The cryſtals are moſt 
dificult of ſolution, and hence are 
ropereſt where this ſoft lubricat- 
ing ſweet is wanted to diſſolve 
ſlowly in the mouth. 


2 

SAGAPENUM [L. E.] a con- 
crete juice brought from Alexan- 
dria, either in diſtinct tears, or run 


together in large maſſes. It is out- 


wardly of a yellowiſh colour, inter- 
nally ſome what paler, and clear 
like horn, grows ſoft upon being 


handled, and ſticks to the fingers; 


its taſte is hot and biting; the ſmell 
diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled 


to that of a leek, by others to a 


mixture of aſafetida andgalbanum. 
Sagapenum is an uſeful aperient 


and deobſtruent ; and frequent- 


ly preſcribed either alone, or in 
conjunction with ammoniacum, or 
galbanum, for opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and in hy- 
ſterical diforders ariſing from a 
deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions. It likewiſe deterges the 
pulmonary veſlels, and proves of 
confiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are 
oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm. It is 
moſt commodiouſly given in the 


form of pills: from two or three 


grains to half a dram, may be 
given every night or oftener, and 
continued for ſome time. 
ſagapenum is ſcarce, the druggiſts 
uſually ſupply its place with the 
larger and darker coloured maſſes 


of bdellium, broken into pieces; 


which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from it. 

Sagapenum is an ingredient in the 
compound powder of myrrh, gum- 
pills, electary of bay- berries, mi- 


thridate and theriaca of the London 


fari nifera. 


grain, 


When 


and galbanum. 


SAGO [E.] This is che pro- 


duce of an oriental tree, called by 


C. Bauhine paimam referens arbor 
The medullary part 
of the tree is beaten with water, 
and made into cakes, which are 
uſed by the Indians as bread: 
theſe reduced into granules, and 
dried, are the ſago brought to us. 
It is moderately nutritious, though 
not perhaps ſuperior to our own 


Be 

SAL AMMONIACUS 
ammoniac [L. E.] ale 
This is an artificial ſaline con- 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the ſoot of cow dung. 
It is brought to us from Egypt, in 
large round cakes, convex on one 
ſide, and concave on the other; 
and ſometimes in conical loaves: 
on breaking, they appear compoſed 
of needles, or ſtriæ, running tranſ- 
verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any viſible impurities: thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 
yellowiſh colour on the outſide, 
and ſometimes black, according as 
the matter is more or leſs impure. 
The taſte of this ſalt is very ſharp 


Sal 


and penetrating. It diſſolves in 


twice its weight, or a little leſs, of 
water: and upon evaporating a 
part of the menſtruum, concretes 
again into long ſhining ſpicula, or 
thin fibrous plates, like feathers. 
Sal ammoniac appears from ex- 
periments to be compoſed of ma- 
rine acid, united with a volatile al- 
kali. If mingled with fixt ſalts, og 
abſorbent earths, and expoſed to a. 
moderate fire, a large quantity of 
pure volatile ſalt ſublimes, the acid 


* 


| 


of | remaining 


remaining united with the inter- 
medium; if treated in the ſame 
manner with quick lime, an ex- 


geeding penetrating volatile ſpirit. 
'artſes, but no ſolid {alt is obtained. 
Expoſed-alone to a conſiderable 


heat, it ſublimes entire, without 

any alteration of its former pro- 

' perties.; ground with certain me- 

tallic ſubſtances, it elevates ſome 

part of them along with itſelf, and 

concretes with the remainder into 

a maſs, which readily flows into a 

liquor in a. moiſt air; this appears 

in moſt reſpeRts ſimilar to a ſatu- 

rated ſolution of the metal made 
directly in ſpirit of ſalt. | 

Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfectly 

= - neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 

, viſcid humours, and promoting a 

Aiaphoreſis, or the urinary diſ- 

char according to certain cir- 

= > © < cumfances in the conſſitution, or 


«>, as the patient is managed during 

© = the operation. If a dram of the 

; Bb. Sxdalt be taken, diſſolved in water, 
SC and the patient kept warm, it 
* T generally proves ſudorific; by mo- 
nl 32 D derate exerciſe, or walking in 
0 18 the open air, its action is deter- 
4% mined to the kidneys; a large 
a, ©: > doſe gently looſens the belly, and 
2 ſtill larger proves emetic. This 


mJ ſalt is recommended by many as 
gan excellent febrifuge, and by ſame 
2 has been held a great ſecret in 


he cure of intermittents. It is 
apdoubtedly a powerful aperient, 
g and ſeems to pals into the minuteſt 
41 flels; and as ſuch may in ſome 
caſes be of ſervice, . either alone, 
br joined with bitters, or the bark, 
where the latter would by itſelf 
— roa@&yce dangerous obſtructions, 
. gravate thoſe already formed. 
1 2 | {alt is ſometimes employed 
Ai, 
Gl 
Ant 


xternally as an antiſeptic, and in 
tions and fomentations, for œde- 
us tumours : as alſo in garga- 
s for inflammations of the ton- 


(her Altaf, 
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.taplaim of the Edinburgh phar. 


"Epſom, and other purging mineral 


the ſalts of Glauber, no change 


from the purging waters, or the 


gas for anenyating ang diſ- RE A 1 3 t Cases 


e 
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h 
ſolving thick vifcid mucus, It i: 
an ingredient in the diſcutient ca. 


macopcœia, KH 
1. CATHARTICUS AMA. 


RUS [L. E.] The bitter purging 
ſalt ; extracted from the bitter li. 
uor remaining after the cryſtal. 
lization of common ſalt from ſea 
water. It was firſt prepared as a 
cheap fubſtitute to'the ſalt of the 


waters, from which it does not 
conſiderably differ, either in ſen- 
fible qualiges, or medical effects. 
We utually meet with it in minute 
cryſtals, of a ſnowy appearance; w 
diſſolved in water, and cryſtallized 
afreſh, it concretes, if properly 
managed, into larger ones, of a 
rectangular priſmatic figure, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the artificial ca- 
thartic Bit of Glauber, to which 
they are ſometimes * in 
the ſhops. /« pa of 5g- eutral Sal 
. Alltheſe ſalts have a penetratin 
bitteriſh taſte : they diſſolve in le 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight: 
this calx taſtes bitterer than the ſalts 
did at firſt, and almoſt totally diſ- 
ſolves again in water. The acid 
of theſe ſalts is chiefly the vitriolic; 
the baſis of the natural is a fine ab- 
ſorbent earth; of the artificial, an 
alkaline ſalt, the ſame with the ba- 
ſis of ſea ſalt, Hence, upon add- 
ing alkaline ſalts to a ſolution of 


enſues : whilſt the ſalts obtained 


bittern of marine waters, grow 
milky upon this addition, and de- 
ofite their earth, the alkaline ſalt 


ing taken up in its place, _ 
The ſal catharticus * mild and 


0 


, 
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HSE 
ſuſkcient and in general 
with eaſe and-ſafety, rarely occa- 
ſoning any gripes, ſickneſs, or 
the other inconveniencies which 
tives of: the reſinous kind are 
too often: accompanied with. Six 
or eight drams may be diſſolved for 
2 doſe in a proper quantity of com · 
mon water; or four, five, or more, 
in a pint, or quart of the purging 
waters. Theſe liquors may hke- 
wiſe be ſo. managed as to promote 
evacuation, by the other emuncto- 
ries; if the patient is kept warm, 
they increaſe perſpiration ; by mo- 
derate exerciſe in a cool air, th 


. 
SAL COM E. Common, 

or alimentary ſalt. This is a neu- 

tral ſalt, differing from molt others 

in occaſioning drought when: ſwal- 

lowed. It diffolves in ſomewhat 

leſs than three times its weight of 

water; the ſolution ſlowly evapo- 
t rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu- 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
into the form of hollow truncated 
pyramids. Expoſed to the fire, it 
crackles and flies about, or decre- 
pitates as it is called; ſoon after 
it mélts, and appears fluid as 
water. A ſmall quantity of this 
falt, added to the nitrous acid, en- 
ables it to diſſolve gold, but ren- 
ders it unfit for diſſolving ſilver: if 
a ſolution of filver be poured into 
liquors, containing even a minute 
portion of common ſalt, the whole 
immediately grows turbid and 
white; this phænomenon is owing 
to the preeipitation of the ſilver. 


This ſalt is either found in a 

ſolid form in the bowels of the 

earth, or diſſolved in the waters of 

the ſea or ſaline ſprings. '- © 

. 4 1. Sal emme [L. E.] Rock 

falt. This is met with in ſeveral 

parts of the world, but in greateſt 

| plenty: in certain deep mines, of 
FProdigiqus expent, near Cracow in 
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Poland; ſome i likewiſe found 
in England, particularly in Che- 
ſhire. It is for the moſt part ve. 
ry. hard, ſometimes: of an opake 
ſnowy. whiteneſs, ſametimes of _ 
red, green, blue, and: other co- 
lours. | When pure, it is perfect- 
ly tranſparent and colourleſs; 
the other ſorts. are purified; by. 
ſolution in. water, and. cryſtalliza- 
tion, in order to fit them for the 
common uſes of ſalt. wi 
2. Sal marinus [L. E.] The ſalt 
extracted from ſea water and ſaline 
ſprings. Sea waters yield from 
one-fiffieth to one- thirtieth their 
weight of pure ſalt: ſeveral-ſprings 
ch larger quantities; the 
e eee be of dur own coun- 
try at Nantwich, Northwich, and 
Droitwitch, yield ( according to Dr. 
Brownrigg) from one-fixth to 
ſomewhat more than one-third. 
There are two methods of obtain- 
ing the common ſalt from theſe 
natural ſolutions of it: the one, a 
haſty evaporation of the aqueous 
fuid tilł the ſalt begins to concrete, 
and fall in grains to the bottom of 
the evaporating pan, from whence 
it is raked out, and ſet in proper 
veſiels to drain from the brine or 
bittern: the other, a more flow 
and dual evaporation, con- 
tinued no- longer than till a ſaline 
cruſt forms on the top of the 
hquor, which, upon removing the 
fire, ſoon ins to ſhoot, and run 
into cryſtals of a cubical figure. 
In the warmer climates, both theſe 
proceſſes are effected by the heat. 
of the ſun. The ſalts obtained 
them differ very conſiderably 


that got by a haſty evaporation is 


very apt to relent in a moift air, 
and run per deliquium; an incon- 

venience which the cryſtallized 
ſalt is not ſubject to: this laſt is R 
Hkewiſe found better for the pre- 
ſerving of meat, and ſundry other 
purpoſes, ©) 'o B27 AG SURAT of 
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Common ſalt, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, is ſuppoſed to be warming, 
drying, and to promote appetite 
and digeſtion: in large doſes, as 
half an ounce, it proves cathartic. 
It is ſometimes uſed to check the 
operation of emetics, and make 

them run off by ſtool; and as a 
ſtimulus in glyſters. 812 


SLI fla: Salviæ na- 
Joris C-B. Common ſage (the 
green and red ſorts); the leayes 

P 

S ALVI bortenſis minoris folia, 

tates :Salvie minoris auritæ et 
mon aurite C. B. Small ſage or ſage. 
of virtue; the leaves and tops [E.] 

- Theſe plants are common in our 

gardens, and flower in May and 

June: the green and red common 

ſages differ no otherwiſe than in 

the colour of the leaves; the ſeeds 
of one and the ſame plant produce 
both: the ſmall ſort is a diſtinct 
ſpecies; its leaves are narrower 
than the others, generally of a 
whitiſh colour, and never red; 
moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out on each fide in 
the form of ears. Both ſorts are 
moderately warm aromatics, ac- 
companied with a light degree of 
aſtringency and hitterneſs; the 

{mall ſort is the ſtrongeſt, the large 

moſt agreeable, 

The writers on the materia me- 
dica are full of the virtues of ſage, 
and derive its name from its ſup- 

poſed ſalutary qualities, (Salvia 
 falvairix, nature conciliatrix—Cur 

moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in 
Borto, &c.) Its real effects are, 
to maderately warm and ſtrengthen 
tdbe veſſels; and hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe- 
ttite and proves ſerviceable in de- 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The belt preparation for theſe pur- 

| is an- infuſion of the dry 
eaves, drank as tea; or a tincture, 

or extract, made with rectiſied 


— 


* * 


„ tie 
ſpirit; taken in proper doſes; theſe 
contain the whole virtues of che 
ſage; the diſtilled water and eſſen. 
tial oil, only its warmth and aro- 
matic quality, without any thing 
of its roughneſs or bitteriſnneſs., 
Aqueous infuſions of the leaves, 
with the addition of a little lemon 
juice, prove an uſeful diluting. 
drink in febrile diſorders, of an 
elegant colour, and ſufficiently 
acceptable to the palate, {| 


. SALVIA SYLVESTRIS alia: 
Scoredotidis five ſcordii foliis ſalvia 
J. B. Wood ſage; the leaves. 

This grows wild in woods and 
hedges. In ſmell, taſte; and me- 
dical virtues, it comes nearer to 
ſcordium than ſage: it is leſs diſ. 
agreeable. than the former, but 
more ſo than the latter. 

A enn | 

SAMBUCI falta, flores, baccæ, 
cortex: Sambuci fructu in umbella 
nigro C. B. Common black- ber- 
ried elder; the leaves, bark [E.] 
flowers, and berries [L. E.] 

This 1s a large ſhrub, frequent 
in hedges; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruits in September, 
The inner green bark of its trunk 
is gently cathartic; an infuſion of 
it in wine, or the expreſſed juice, 
in the doſe of half an ounce, or 
an ounce, is ſaid to purge mode- 
rately, and in ſmall doſes to prove 
an efficacious deòbſtruent, capable 
of promoting all the fluid ſecre- 
tions. The young buds, or rudi- 
ments of the leaves, are ſtrongly 
purgative, and act with ſo much 
violence as to be deſervedly ac- 
counted unſafe. The flowers are 
yery different in quality: theſe 
have an agreeablearomatic flavour, 
which they give over in diſtillation 


with water, and impart by infu- 


fion, to yinous and ſpirituous li- 
quors. The berries have a ſweetiſh, 
not unpleaſant taſte nevertheleſs, 
eaten in ſubſtance, they offend the 

8 ſtomach ; 
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flgmach : the expreſſed juice, in- 


biſſfated to the conliſtence of a 
rob, proves an uſeful aperient me- 
dicine; it opens obſtructions of the 
viſcera, promotes the natural eva- 
cuations, and if continued for a 
length of rime, does conſiderable 


hee: in ſundry chronical diſor- 
ders, It 1s obſervable, that this 


juice (which in its natural ſtate is 
of a purpliſh colour) tinges vinous 
ſpirits « of a deep red. 

A rob prepared from the ber- 
ries [L. E.] is uſed for making up 
the theriaca Edinenſis and pectoral 
electary [E.] with the intention of 
which it excellently coincides. The 
flowers are an ingredient in the 
alexetereal and plague waters, the 
common decoction for glyſters and 
fomentations, and the diſcutient 
eataplaſm [E.] An oil of elder is 
prepared by boiling the flowers in 
oil olive [L.]; and an ointment, 
by boiling them in a mixture of oil 
and ſuet L. An ointment is made 
alſo from the leaves and bark [E.] 


SAMPSUC HUS, vide Ma Jo- 


RANA: 
SANDARACHA, a foil com- 
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"SANGUIS DRACONIS [L.E.] 
Dragons blood, ſo called; a reſin 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, ei- 
ther in oval drops, wrapped up in 
flag leaves, or in large maſſes, com- 
poſed of ſmaller tears. The writers 
on the materia medica in general 
give the preference to the Nees” 
though the latter is not unfrequent- 
ly of equal goodneſs; the fine dra- 
gons blood of either ſort breaks 
ſmooth, free from any viſible im- 
purities, of a dark red colour, 
which changes upon being powder- 
ed into an elegant bright crimſon. 
Several artificial compoſitions, co- 


loured with the true dragons blood, 


- 


1 9 0 1 , eu 


or Brazil wood, are Ometimes, 
fold 3 in the room of this commo- 
dity: ſome of theſe diſſolve, like 
gums, in water; others crackle in 
the fire, without proving inflam- 
mable; whilſt the genuine ſanguis 
draconis readily melts and catches 
flame, and is not acted on by wa- 
tery liquors. It totally diſſolves in 
pure ſpirit, and tinges a large quan- 
tity of the menſtruum of a deep 
red colour: it is likewiſe ſoluble 
in expreſſed oils, and gives them a 
red hue, leſs beautiful than that 
communicated by anchuſa. This 
drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſenſible 
ſmell or taſte; when diſſolved, it 
diſcovers ſome degree of warmth 
and pungenęy. It is uſually looked 
upon as a gentle aſtringent, and 
ſometimes directed as ſuch in e- 
temporaneous preſcription, againſt 
ſeminal gleets, the fluor albus, and 
other fluxes : in theſe caſes, it pro 
duces the general effects of reſinous 
bodies, lightly incraſſating the flu- 


ids, and ſomewhat ſtrengthening 


Py 


the ſolids, It is an ingredient in 


the ſtyptic powder [L. E.] Loca- 
telli's balſam 17 ] and . 


ing plaſter [L.] 
poſed of arſenic and en Vide | 


SANICULZ, eu Diapenfis be 
lia: Saniculz officinarum Gs B. Sa- 
nicle; the leaves [E.] 7 

This plant grows wild in woods 
and hedges, and flowers in Mays *- 
The leaves have an herbaceous, : 8 
roughiſh taſte: they have long been 
celebrated for /anative virtues, both 
internally and externally : never- 
theleſs their effects, in any inten- 
tion, are not conſiderable enough 
to gain them a place in the pre: 
ſent practice. | 


_ SANTALUM ALBUM. Wie 
ſaunders; a wood brought fi m 
the Eaſt-Indies, in billets, a ut 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, of a 


pale whitiſh colour. Greateſt park 
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- #0 i{mell or taſte, or any ſenſible 
quality that can recommend it to 
tte notice of the phyſician. 


SANTALUM. CITRINUM. 


„ Yellow ſaunders : a pale yel- 

vin wood brought from the Eaſt 
Indies; of a pleaſant ſmell, and a 
| bitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompa- 
nied with an agreeable kind of pun- 
$ency. This elegant wood might 
wadoubtedly be applied to valuable 
medical purpoſes, though at pre- 
ſent very rarely made ule of: it is 
| Gaareely ever directed in extempo- 
daneous preſcription, and the only 
efficinal compoſition in which it is 
an ingredient, is the confectio al- 
derme? of the Edinburgh pharma- 
. enpeia.: the London college have 
omitted-it in their catalogue of ſim- 
ples. Diſtilled with water, it yields 
- &fragrantefiential oil, which thick- 
ens, in the cold, into the conſiſt- 
ence of a balſam. Digeſted in 
pure ſpirit, it imparts a rich yellow 
tincture ; which being committed 
t diſtillation, the ſpirit ariſes, 
without bringing over any thing 
canfiderable of the flavour of the 
faunders. The reſiduum contains 
the virtues of ſix times its weight 
of the wood. Hoffman looks up- 
en this extract as a medicine of 
fimilar virtues to ambergris; and 
recommends it as an excellent re- 


+ Harative in great debilities. 


C SANTALUM RUBRUM LZ. 
J. I Red faunders ; a wood brought 
from the Eaft Indies, in large bil- 
lets, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt, blackiſh colour on the 
- Outfide, and a deep brighter red 
within. This wood has no mani- 


- feſt ſmell, and little or no taſte. 


It has been cammended as a mild 
altripgent, and a corroborant of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; But theſe are 
that beleng only to the 


Qualities 
| yellow forte 
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of it, as met with in the ſhops, hay 


The. principal uſe of red ſaun, 
ders is as a colouring drug; in 
which intention. it is employed in 
the bal/amum Locatelli L. Jand hi. 
ritus lavendulæ 0 IL. 1 
It communicates a deep red to rec- 
tiſied ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
_—_— liquors: a {mall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means of 
ſpirit, tinges a large one of freſh 
ſpirit, of an elegant blood red. 
There is ſcarce any oil, thet of la- 
vender excepted, to which it com. 
municates its colour. Geoffroy, 
and others take notice, that the 
Brazil woods are ſometimes ſubſti- 
tuted to-red ſaunders ; and the col. 
lege of Bruſſels are in doubt whe- 
ther all that is ſold among them 
for ſaunders is not really a wood 
of that kind: according to the 
account which they have piven, 
their ſaunders is certainly the Bras. 
zil wood; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of which is, that it 1mparty 
its colour to common water. 


SANTONICUM. [Z.]Worm- 
ſeed; the produce of a plant of 
the wormwood or mugwort kind 
growing in the Levant, 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed, 
compoſed as it were of a num- 
ber of thin membranous coats, of 
a yellowiſh colour, an unpleaſant 
fmell, and a very bitter taſte, Theſe 
ſeeds are celebrated for anthelmin- 
tic virtues (which they have in 
common with other bitters) and 
are ſometimes taken in this inten- 
tion, either along with melaſſes, 
or candied with ſugar ; their un- 
pleaſant taſte renders the form of 
a powder or decoCtion inconve- 
nient, They are not very often 
met with genuine in the ſhops. 


apo DORUS Z. I: Sapo at- 
2 Hiſpanicus [E.] White Spaniſh 
ſoap. e 


SAO 
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Part II. 
SAPO MOLLIS [L.] Common 
loft ſoap. 


SAPO NIGER, / Melano/- 
negm [ E.] Black ſoft ſoap. 

Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 
yegetable oils, or animal fats, unit- 


ed with alkaline lixivia. The firſt 


ſort or white hard ſoap, is made 


with the finer kinds of oil olive; 
the common ſoft ſort, with coarſey 
oils, fat, tallow or a mixture of 
all theſe; and the black (as 1s 
ſaid) with train dil. 8 

The purer hard ſoap is the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This, 
triturated with oily, or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in 
water, and hence becomes an uſe- 
ful ingredient in pills compoſed of 
reſins, promoting their diſſolution 
in the ſtomach, and union with the 
animal fluids: Boerhaave was a 
great admirer of ſoap ; and in his 
private practice ſeldom preſcribed 
any reſinous pills without it; un- 


leſs where an alkaleſcent, or putrid. 
ſtate of the juices forbad its uſe, 


From the ſame quality, ſoap like- 
wiſe ſeems well died for diſſolving 
ſuch oily or unctuous matters, as it 
may meet with in the body, atte- 
nuating viſcid juices, opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and de- 
terging all the veſlels it paſſes 
through. It is likewiſe a power- 
ful menſtruum for the human cal- 
culus: a ſolution of it in lime 
water is one of the ſtrongeſt diſ- 
ſolvents that can be taken with 
ſafety into the ſtomach; the vir- 
tue of this compoſition is con- 
ſiderably greater than the aggre- 
gate of the diſſolving powers of 
the ſoap and lime water when un- 
mixed. See the Edinburgh medical 

45. 

The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 


hard. The only medical uſe of 


| theſe is for ſomg external pur» 
poſes, | 


* 
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Hard - ſoa 
officinal 
LL. ] and balſam [E. ]; it is joined 
to opium, to render it mere readily 
ſoluble in the ſtomach, in the ps- 
lulz ſaponaceæ [ L. ] and to aloes in 


the pilulæ alocticæ [E.] Soft ſoap 


is an ingredient in the milder com- 
mon cauſtic [L.] and black ſoap 
in the anodyne plaſter IT.] 


 SAPONARLE feliaradix: Ja- 


ponariæ majoris kevis C. B. Soap- 


wort, or bruiſewort ; the herb and 
root [E.] | 


This grows wild, though not 


2 common, in low wet places, 
and by the ſides of running wa» 
ters; a double-flowered ſort ig 
frequent in our gardens. 
leaves have a bitter, not agreeable 
taſte; agitated with water, the 

raiſe a ſaponaceous froth, which 
is ſaid to have nearly the fame ef- 
fects with ſolutions of ſoap itſelf 
in taking out ſpots from cloths, 
and the like. The roots taſte 
ſweetiſh and ſomewhat pungent ; 
and have a light ſmell like thoſe 
of Liquorice: digeſted in rectiſied 
ſpirit they yield a ſtrong tincture, 
which lofes nothing of its taſte or 
flavour in being inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of an extract. This 
elegant root has not come much 
into practice among us, though it 
promiſes, from its ſenſible quali- 
ties, to be a medicine of conſider- 


able utility: it is greatly eſteemed, 


by the German phyſicians as ay 


aperient, corroborant, and ſudori- 


fic; and preferred by the college 


of Wirtemberg, Stahl, Neumann, 


and others, to ſarſaparilla. 


*$ARCOCOLLA [L.F.] a con 


crete juice, brought from Peria,, 
and Arabia, in ſmall, whith, yele 
low grains, with a few of „ by 


diſh, and ſometimes of a deep 


W 


* 


calour, wized with chem ; ; Nh | 
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gives name to aw, 
plaſter ,[L. 18 liniment 


The. 
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& made with water; a decoction 
fee 2 Fh 1 


glue cc Hel n.. 
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Whiteſt tears are preferred, as be- 
ing the freſheſt: its taſte is bitter, 
accompanied with a dull kind of 
ſweetneſs. This drug diſſolves in 

Watery liquors, and appears to be 

chiefly of the gummy kind, with 
a {mall admixture of reſinous mat- 
ter, It is principally celebrated 
for conglutinating wounds and ul- 
cers(whence its name oaproxcana, 
fleſh glue) a quality, which neitber 


this, or any other drug, has a juſt 


title to. It is an ingredient in the 


pulvis e ceruſſa compoſitus [L.] 


tSARSAPARILLA LL. E. I: a 
root brought from the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. It conſiſts of a great 
number of long ſtrings hanging 
from one head : the long roots (the 
only part made uſe of) are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, or 
- thicker, flexible, compoſed of fibres 
running their whole length, ſo that 
they may be ftript into pieces from 
bne end to the other: they have a 
glutinous, bitteriſh, not ungrateful 
taſte; and no ſmell. This root 
was firſt brought into Europe by 
| _ _theSpaniards, about the year 1563, 
With the character of a ſpecific for 
the cure of the lues venerea, which 
made its appearance a little before 
that time, and likewiſe of ſeveral 
obſtinate chronic diſorders. What- 
ever good effects it might have pro- 
duced in the warmer climates, it 
proved unſucceſsful in this; inſo- 
much that many have denied it to 
have any virtue at all. It appears 
however from. experience, that 
though greatly unequal tothe cha- 
racter which it bore at firſt, it is in 


ſoine caſes of conſiderable uſe as a 


ſudorific, where more acrid medi- 
cines are improper. The beſt pre- 
parations are a decoction and ex- 


alf an ounce of the root, or a 


; dram of the extract, which is equi- 


 valent thereto, may be takes for a 
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Me rte 
FSAGSSAFRAS LZ. E.: the root 


.of a large American tree {arbor ex 


Florida ficulneo folio C. B.) brought 
to us in long ſtraight pieces, very 
light, and of a ſpongy texture, co- 
vered with a rough fungous bark; 
outwardly of an aſh colour, in. 
wardly of the colour of ruſty iron, 


It has a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet. 


11h aromatic ſubacrid taſte; the 
bark taſtes much ſtronger than any 
other part; and the ſmall twigs 
ſtronger than the large pieces, As 
to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm aperient and corroborant ; 
and frequently employed, withgood 
ſucceſs, for purifying and ſweeten- 
ing the blood and juices. For theſe 
purpoſes, infuſions made from the 
raſped root or bark, may be drank 
at tea. In ſome conſtitutions, theſe 
liquors, by their fragrance, are apt, 
on firſt taking them, to affect the 
head: in ſuch caſes they may be 
advantageouſly freed from their 
flavour by boiling ; a decoction of 
ſaſſafras, boiled down to the con- 
fiſtence of an extract, proves ſimply 
bitteriſ and ſubaſtringent. Hoff- 
man aſſures us, that he has fre- 
quently given this extract to the 


quantity ofa ſcruple at a time, with 


remarkable ſucceſs, for ſtrengthen- 
ing the tone of the yiſcera in ca- 
chexies ; as alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypo- 
condriacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields 


in diſtillation an extremely fragrant 


oil, of a penetrating pungent taſte, 
ſo ponderous (notwithſtanding the 
lightneſs of the drug itſelf) as to 
ſink in water. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole taſte and ſmell of 
ſaſſafras: and elevates nothing in 
evaporation; hence the ſpirituous 
extract proves the moſt elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as contain- 
ing the virtue of the root entire. 
The only officinal preparation of 
ſaſſafras is the eſſential oil [L. E. 
The faſfſafaitielf is an ingredient 
eta. 
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in the decoction of the woods [E.] 
and the compound lime waters 


IL. E.] and the oil in che elixir 
| icin 8. AJ 


© SATURELE hl: Satureie 
bortenſis, five cunilæ ſative Plinii 
| 8 B. e ſaroury; z the leaves 


Leih þ herb is raiſed annually i in 
gardens for culinary'purpoſes. It 
Is a very pungent warm aromatic; 

and affords in diſtillation with wa- 
ter, a ſubtile eſſential oil, of a pe- 
netrating ſmell, and very hot, acrid 
taſte, It yields little of its virtues 
by infuſion to aqueous liquors ; 
rectiſied ſpirit: extracts the whole 

of its taſte and, ſmell, andelevates 
nothiog i in e . 


SaTVRII MARIS PA. Or. 
dicht morians maris foliis ras. 
C. B. Orchis; the root [H.) 

This plant is frequent in ſhad 
places and moiſt meadows : — 
lant has two oval roots, of a whit- 
1th colour, a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte, 
and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. They 
abound - with a glutinous ſlimy 
juice. With regard to their virtues, 
like other mucilaginous vegetables, 
they thicken the thin ſerous hum- 
ours and defend the ſolids fromtheir 
acrimony: they have alſo been ce- 
lebrated, though on no very good 
foundation, for : janaleptic! and 
aphrodifiac virtues : and frequent - 
ly made uſe of in theſe intentions. 
In the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
| ts root is. diretted to be candied. 


5 SALEP E ] acelebrated. reſto- 
rative among the Turks, is pro- 
bably che prepared root of cer- 
tain plants of the orchis kind. This 
drug, as ſometimes brought to us, is 
in oval. pieces, of a yellowiſh white 
222 ſomewhat clear and pellu- 

very hard, and almoſt horny, 
4 fi e wa and „ 
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like gum tragacanth. Satyrion roat, 
boiled. in water, — from the 
ſein, and afterwards ſuſpended in 
the air to dry, gains exactly the 
ſame appearance; the roots thus 
prepared, diſſolve in boiling water 
into a mucilage. Geoffroy, Who 
firſt communicated this preparation 
of orchis, recommends at i in con- 
ſumptions, in bilious dy ſenteries, 


and diſorders of the breaſt proceed- 


ing from eee a they Juices. 


%y 


SAXIFRAGA ALBA. folia, 
radix: Saxifrager albe radice gra- 
zulofa F. B. Whitesfloweted ſaxi- 
frage; the leaves, and the roots 
LZ. ] which — — 
ed (from their e 


* rand donds. ; 


ifs 


; SAXIT RAG vor GAkI8 


falia Jemen + Seſelis pratenfes noftra- 


tis Raii. Meadow: — ; the 
leaves and ſeeds,” 

Theſe herbs rowemplr ro the feſt 
in dry ſandy grounds, the ſeeond 
in fields and meadows: the firſt ia 
not very common, and hence ãts 


14 and roots have been gene- 


— plied by the leaves and 
— the ſecond. Neither of 
— is at preſent in much eſteem, 
natwithſtanding the aperient, diu- 
retie and lithontriptie — 


merly attributed to them. 1 
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{{ -SCABIOS.E Te mr 


Joris communioris hir ſutæ, folio laci- 


niato Raii. Scabious; the leaves. 


This is a rough hairy plant 
— wild in paſture grounds; 


of a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte, It 


ſtands recommended as an ape- 


rient, ſudorific, and expectorant 3 
but che preſent practice has le 
er on it. ia en 


S AMMONIUM .. | 
Sram monys a concrete j uice ex- 
tracted from the roots of à large 
climbing 


dom 8 
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poo ang” ing inthe Aſi- 
atic Torkey. — tr 
Aleppo, in light, ſpungy maſſes, 
 _ ealily friable; of a ning aſh co- 
Jour verging to black; when pow- 
dered, of a — grey or whitiſh 
colour: an inferior ſort is brought 
az in more compact, 
aderous pieces, of a darker co- 
and full of ſand and e 
impurities.” This juice is chiefly 
| dhe remus kind: rectified ſpirit 
diſſolves five ounces out of fix, the 
zemainder-is'a mucilaginous ſab- 
ſtance mixed with droſs: proof ſpi- 
rit totally diſſolves ät, the impuri- 
ties onl: 


fomewhatiacrimonious taſte. 

Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
— it as /unſafe, aud laid ſun- 
dry ill qualities to its charge 


ration is uncertain, a full doſe prov- 
zug ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt 

at others a much ſmaller one oc- 
caſions dangerous hy percatharſes. 
This differente however is Wing 
entirely to the different circum- 
Runces of the paxient, and not to 
any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation, of the medicine: where 

the intsſtines are lined with an 
exeefivo load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them; where the 
rawra] mucus is Aencient, a ſmall 


doſe of this or any other reſinous 


cathartic, irritates and inflames. 
Many have endeavoured to abate 
the force of this drug, and correct 
dies imaginary virulence, by ex- 
pong it to the fume of ſulphur, 
d mpitinecid;jeices,and the 
like: but this conld do no more 
than deſtroy as -it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reſt. Scammon 


in ſubſtance, judicioaſly managed, 
ſtands notin-necd of any cor { 
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; being left. It has a faint 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitteriſh, 


z the 
principal of which is, that its ope- 
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Part II. 
if triturated with ſugar or with 
almonds, as we have lie in 
commended for other refinous pur 
gatives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafg 
and mild in operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, 
by trituration, in a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of liquorice, and then poured 


off from the feces : the college of 


Wirtemberg affures us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur- 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes, or other inconveniencies; 

and that it likewiſe proves inoffen- 
five to the 'palate. The common 

doſe-of ſcammony is from three to 
Scammony pives name to an offi. 

tinal compouund powder and elec- 
tary [ L. ] and is an ingredient in 


the compound powder of ſena, the 
eathartic ex the coloquintida 


pills, mercurial pills [L. ] and pur- 
gative deobſtruent pills [F. 
' SC HENANTHUS, vide J wes 
cus ODORATUS. . 


Len wailix ; Geile radice 
a/bza C. B. vel Scilli ris radia. 


rubra C. B. The ſquill, or ſea- 
onion; its root [F. 170 4271 
This is a ſort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upon Ury ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, from 
whence xhe root ĩs annuallybrought 
into Europe. It ſhould” be choſen 
plump, ſound, freſh; and full of 
a clammy juice; ſome have pre- 
ferred the red ſort, others the 
white, though neither deſerves the 
preferrence to the other ; the on- 
ly difference perceivable betwixt 
them, is that of the colour; and 
hence the college allow both to be 
uſed promi ſeuouſty. This root is 
to the taſte very nauſeous, intenſo- 
ly bitter and gerimonious: much 
handled, it exuleerates the fin, 
With regard to its medical virtues. 
ir power fully ſtimu — 

"SY, and 


Phor a. 
andpattonantes/ Field juices ; and 

theſe qualities, promotes ex- 
peſtoration, urine, and (if the pa- 


doſe is con ſiderable, it proves eme - 
die, and ſometimes purgative. The 
indipal uſe of this medicine is 
where the prime viz abound _ 
mucous matter, and the lun 
oppreſſed by tenacious phleg 
Dr. Wagner (in his clinical chi- 
utions, recommends it given 
with nitre, in hydropieal ſwellings, 
and in the nephritis: and mentions 
ſeveral eures Which he performed, 
by giving from four to ten grains 
4bf-the powder for a doſe, mixed 


days, that thus "managed, it al- 
moſt,always operates us a diure- 
= though ſometimes it vomits 

rges. The moſt commodious 


br when deſigned as an emetie, 
is that of a bolus or pill: li 
ſorms are to moſt people too offen- 
e, though -thefe may be 'ren- 
deed leſs viſoprecable-hoth to'the 
alate and ſtomach, by the addi- 
of aromatic diftilied waters. 
This root yields the Whole of its 
virtues, both to aqueous and vi- 
ndus menſtrua, and likewiſe to ve- 
getable acids. Its official prepa- 
Ationis'@ve, baked ſquills fL. ]: and 
the balgsd | ſquills made into tro- 
ches U. Idefigned as an ient 
in tkerĩaca UL. JS dried ſquills L.] 
A 
os pills [E 


*$ciNcof 
The belly of the.ſkink ; a kind of 
small aard, brought dry from 
Egyp t. It ſtands recommended as 
2985 reſtorative: whatever vir- 
tues it may have as uſed freſh by the 
Egyptians, it has none as it comes 
do us, and ſerves to uſeleſs] in- 
creaſe the articles of the mithridate. 


. '$SCLAREA, vide HonMixuUM, 
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dient is kept warm) ſweat: if the 


| germander z 


mon; 'theiſhops-are-gene 


with/a double quantity of nitre, ue 


the taking of -ſquills, un- ben ingredien "EOS 
vid | 


we le 8 Si 1 


UN 8 1] ; 
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'SCOLOPENDRIUMvideLa- 
- GUA CERVINA. "I 
coRDII Ke: — 
paluſtris cane ſrentis Turn. Water- 
the leaves [L. E.] 
This is a mall, ſomewhat hairy 
plant, grow ing Wild in ſome parta 
of England, though not very com- 
=3 
plied from gardens, It has a 
taſte, and a ſtröng Uifapreeable 
ſmell. Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not- 
withſtanding the deobſtruent, dia- 
retie, and ſudorrfic virtues Which it 
was formerly celebrated ſbr. It 
enters che mithiriddte;therinen, and 
cataplaſm of cummin ſeed E | 
and gives name to two. 


I and an \eleftary 421 | 


not N moſt valable * 


y "7 91 22 
SCORZONBRE va 
* 20rteree latifbltas fnuaraꝶ C. . 
pers graſs; the rohr. EA : 3b 
'Scorzonera'is met with otly in ; 
gardens, The roots bound with 
a milky juice, of à bittetiſh Au- 
acrid taſte; and henct muy he Uf 
ſome ſervice, for ſtren "the 
tone of the viſcera, and? — 
the ſtuĩd ſecretions. 
formerly celebrated as yr ond 
maes, and for - thro gut the 
meaſles and ſmall: pox); * but kube 
now Am loi 8 


v4 {; 


x br f, 


book es 


SCROPHULAREE VULGA- 
RIS folia, radix : Scrophwtaridh 10 
doſe fetida C. B. Fi 185 worry z 3 
leaves and root DE.] 

This herb "grows wild — rid 
and hedges: the roots are o 


white colour, full of little ' knobs 
- or ptotuberanees on the ſurface : 


"this appearance gained it former- 
ly ſome repute againſt 


"tons diſorders cls Aire ph) yea 
from 


bes. Sat — * Sy N N 6) g "4 4 oa — a. SEN . a. A ” Wy 9 Y wo 
A . N | F 7 enn. f 5 
8 L PR 4 2 g N * 4 5 
3 — % - he = 
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= x . 
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om hence it received its name: ſible qualities diſeover no g 
but modern practitioners expect no foundation for any virtue of hae 
ſuch virtues from it. It has a faint kind: the taſte is herbaceous, with 
. unpleaſant ſmell, and a ſomewhat a llightdegree of pungency. It is 
©. bitter diſagreeable taſte.  _. remarkable of this plant, that its 
. 1 5 juice punked by filtration (when it 
+3. SCROPHULARLE AQUA- appears of a dilute yellowiſh, co- 
Fier MAJORIS, folia: Fre- lour) upon the admixture of x 
Alaris maxime radicefibroſa F. B. equal quantity of rectified ſpirit of 
_ Greater, water-figwort ; the leaves wine, forms a beautiful white, light 
n 1 . Þcoagulum, like the finer kinds of 
+4, This is a large plant, met with pomatum : this proves extremely 
..chiefly on the ſides of rivers. The volatile; freed Tom .the aqueous 
leaves, have a bitter taſte, and an phlegm, and expoſed to the air, i 
..ngrateful ſmell : they are princi- in a very little time totally exhales, 
2 pally celebrated, though. on no From hence it 15 concluded (in the 
very good grounds, as a, correftor medicor Sileſiac ſatyræ) thathouſe- 
f ſena. See the article SNA. leek contains a volatile alkaline 


1 


falt; but there are many ſubſtances 
SEBEST RN: Mixa foveStbeften beſides theſe ſalts which coagulate 

1 B. A ſort of plum, brought with ſpirit of wine. ty; o 
. * EY alf dried, from the Eaſt Indies: it enn e e at'T. 228.0 
© 3 of = dark or, blackith brown, SENMPERV IV UI, vide, 5. 


- 4H137%% 


colour, with whitiſh or aſt coloure ene y 
ups z. the fleſb; ſticks cloſe to tze 16+ uf 
CENT contains ſometimes _. SENA [L. E.] the leaves of a 


; 2 


SS 


. 
: 


| one and fometimes two kernels. ſhrubby plant (e Alexandrina fo 
bi, ffuit, bas a ſweet, very . lis acutis C. B. ) cultivated in Fer- 
Fo © glgtinoustaſte; and hence has been ſia, Syria, and Arabia; fromwhence 
employed for ſoftening acrimonious they are brought, dried and picked 
Abumours, in ſome kinds of hoarſe- from the ſtalks, to Alexandria in 
«neſs, and in coughs from thin ſharp Egypt; and thence imported into 
.defluxions ;... at .preſent it is not Europe. They are of an oblong 

| often met with in the ſhops. figure, ſharp pointed at the ends, 
OCH * © an = I Ss a ta quarter of an inch-broad, 
* „ SRCALE: Secale  bybernum vel and not a full inch in length, of a 

| ain G. B. Rye; the ſeeds, lively yellowiſh green colour, a faint 
Iheſe are little regarded as an not very diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
cle of the materia medica: ſubacrid, Wie nauſeous taſte, 

as food, they are accounted more Some inferior ſorts are brought 
_ - , detergent than moſt other kinds from Tripoli and other places; 
of grain. theſe may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by 
eil z Gun; 8323 * their being either narrower, longer, 
SEDI MAJORIS, / Sempervivi and ſharper pointed ; or larger, 
t (ajeris folia edi majoris vulgaris broader, and round pointed, wit! 
„3. Greater houſe-leek ; the ſmall prominent veins; or large 
>, leaves [. and obtuſe, of a freſh green colour, 


* 


* —— — Ins ner 


— 


This is a low fleſhy-leaved plant without any yellow caſt. 

. - growing: on old, walls, and on the Sena is a very uſeful cathartic, 

. . £ops.; houſes. It ſtands recom- operating mildly, and yet effectu- 

| ++ ended as a cooler, though its ſen- ally: and, if judiciouſly doſedgnt 
- a6 | managed, 


1 
| 
| ; 
| 
{ 
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part II. | The Mareria Medica. 
nrely occaſiqning the ill conſe- 


quences which too frequently. fol- 
low the exhibition of the ſtronger 
rges. The only inconveniencies 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 
ous farour- The griping quality 
depends upon a reſinous ſubſtance, 
which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines: 
the more this reſin is divided by 
ſuch matters as take off its tena- 
city, the leſs adhefive, and conſe- 
quently the leſs irritating and grip- 


ing it will prove; and the leſs it 


is divided, the more griping: hence 
ſena given by itſelf, or infuſions 
made in a very ſmall quantity of 
fluid, gripeſeverely, and purge leſs 
than when diluted by a large por- 
tion of ſuitable menſtruum, or di- 
vided by mixing the infuſion with 
oily emulſions. The 2// fawour of 
this drug is ſaid to be abated by the 
greater water figwort: but we can- 
not conceive that this plant, whoſe 
ſmell is - manifeſtly. fetid, and its 
talte nauſeous and bitter, can at all 
improve thoſe of ſena : others re. 
commend bohea tea, though nei- 
ther has this any conſiderable ef- 
fect. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be 
diſcharged by lightly boiling infu- 
ſions of it made in water: the li- 
quor thug freed from the peculiar 
flavour of the ſena, may be eafily 
rendered grateful to the taſte, by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
tincture or diſtilled water. The col- 
leges, both of London and Edin- 
burgh, have given ſeveral veryele- 
gant infuſions of this drug (which 
may be ſeen in Part III. chap. ui.) 
a alſo ſpirituous tinctures [L. E.] 
compound powders [L. E.] and a 
ſyrup [E.] The doſe of ſena in 
*. is from a ſcruple to a 
dram, in infuſion from one to 

ar four drams. 


* 
. * 
4 - 


It has been cuftomary to reject 
the pedicles of the leaves of ſena as 
of little or no uſe ; Geoffroy how- 
ever obſerves, that they are not 


much inferior in efficacy to the 
leaves themſelves. The pods, or 


ſeed - veſſels, met with among the 


ſena brought to us, are by the col- 
lege of Bruſſels preferred to the . 
leaves; they are leſs apt to gripe, 
but proportionably leſs purgative. 
SENECIO, videEnicerune, 
 "SENEK A E.] Senecka, rattle- 
ſnake root; the root of a ſpecies 
of polygala, which grows ſponta- 
neouſly in Virginia, and bears the 
winters of our own climate. This 
root is uſually about the thickneſs 
of the little finger, variouſly bent 
and contorted, and appears as if 
compoſed of joints, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears; 
kind of membranous margin 

on each ſide, the whole en 
the root. Its taſte is at firſt aci 
afterwards very hot and ane 
2 8 $4 pot at preſent much 

now in the ſhops. The Senegaro 

Indians are ſaid to proveng the fa- 
tal effects which follow from the 
bite of the rattle-ſnake, by giving 
it internally; and applying it ex- 
ternally to the woun "" i of 
late been ſtrongly recommended 
in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, g. 
other inflammatory diſtempers; in 
theſe caſes, Lemery, du HameLand . 
Juſſieu, experienced its good fuc- 
ceſs (ſee the French memoirs for the 
years 1738, 1739.) Its more im- 
mediate effects are thoſe of a di- 
retic, diaphoretic, and cathartic 15 
ſometimes it proves emetic: the 
two laſt operations may be occa- 
ſionally prevented, by giying the 
root in ſmall doſes, along with 


aromatic ſimple waters, as that 


of cinnamon. The uſual. doſe 
Q of 


-» 


2 


more. 7 b 


Some have likewiſe employed 
this root in hydropic caſes, and not 
without fuecefs: Bouvart (in the 
memoirs above mentioned, 1744.) 
relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, u- 
rin and perſpiration, and by this 
means removing the diſeaſe, after 
the common diuretics and hydra- 
es had failed: where this me- 

[cane operates as a cathartic, it 

| Uwe! proves ſucceſsfu}: if it 
"A Hy" Kquiffiog the "blood and 
Jarces, without oceaſioning a due 
Aiſchlarge, it ſhould either be ab- 
1, or aflifted by proper 


Fained 
— "additions. 


Silk and filkworms bags. Theſe 
2 ſcarce ever made uſe of for 

y medicinal purpoſes. In their 
Trude ſtate pa certa in very 


fitficant : though if burät in 
| Tce ye, after the fame man- 


a medicine of ſimilar, 


WB e alt, than any other ani- 
Tubſtance I know of. 


23 


„ SERFPENTANMA VIRGINI- 
ANA 25 E.] Virginian ſnake- 
dot; the root of a 1 of ari- 
ochia, growing in Virginia and 
Carolina, 
* "Ic is a fall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of a number of ſtrings 
er fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
From one common head; of a 
*browngath "colour on the outſide, 
and paler or yellowiſh within. It 
Has an aromatic ſmell, like that 
of valerian, but more agreeable ; 
aud à warm, bitteriſh, pungent 
"taſte. This root is a warm dia- 


* 
— 


I horetic and diuretic: it has been 
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**SBRICUM z follicali bombycis. 


eras ſponge, they would proba- 


d =p aps of ſuperior virtue. 
"They yi d a 9 of 


Tad 
- —_ Ws : 
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Part II. 
mac, and eſteemed one of the 
incipal remedies in malignant 
fevers and epidemie diſeaſes. In 
theſe intentions, it is given in ſah- 
ſtance from ten * 
and in in fußon to à dram dr two. 
Both watery and ſpiritueus men- 
ſtrua extract its virtue by infuſion, 
and elevate ſome ' ſhare of its fl. 
vour in diſtillation :' a with 
the water a ſmall portion of eſſen. 
tial oil ariſes. A ſpirituous tincture 
Z. E.] and compound decoction 
[E.] of it are directed as offict. 
nals: it enters alſo the cephalic, 
tinture, compound tincture of 
Peruvian bark, ſodorific tincture, 
tinctura ſacra, ſtomachic elixir, 
theriaca Edinenſis [Z.] and cata- 
plaſm of cummin ſeed [L.] 


illi vul. 


SERKPVLILI 2 
garis minoris C. B. Mother of 


thyme; the herb [F.] 
This is a ſmall creeping plant, 
common on heaths and dry pa- 
ſture grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, 
and medical virtues are ſimilar to 
thoſe of thyme, but weaker. 
SESAMI /emen Digitalis ori- 
entalis ſeſam dictæ Tourn. the ſeeds 
called oily purging grain. 
This 5 Tete in the 
eaſtern countries, from whence 
the ſeeds are brought to us. They 
very properly deſerve the name of 
oily, as they yield upon expreſſion 
a larger quantity of oil, than al- 
moſt any other 'known vegetable. 
Theappellation purging, they have 
no title to; among the Indians, 


they are faid to be uſed as food. 


 SESELIS VULGARIS ſemen: 
iguftict quod ſeſeli officinarum C. B. 
Chinon! hartwort ; the ſeeds 
LL. Z.] ö e | * 


SESELIS MASSILIENSIS /- 
men Sgſelis Maſſfilienfis ferule * 


— * 
P TX 5 
- FF... 5 
% Cat 
= A . 
. 


part fl. 


IL. E. ] 

Theſe plants grow ſpomtancoully 
zn the warmer climates; 7 
ps they are met with only in 
— 2 of the curious. The ſeeds 
and roots of both ſorts have an 

ble aromatic ſmell and taſte; 
and in this light might be occa- 
fionally employed, though at pre- 
ſent they are in diſuſe: being 
ſcarcely otherwiſe re arded than 
as the ſeeds of the firſt fort are an 
ingredient 3 in michridate and the: 


'$ESELL PRATENSE, 
ee : 


vide 


SIGILLI 3 2 
P i radix ; onati lati- 
nin C. 2 's 
ſeal ; the root [E.] 

This grows wild in woods, but 
is not very common: the root has 
ſeveral joints, with ſome flat cir- 
cular de preſſions, ſuppoſed. to re- 
ſemble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It 
has a ſweetiſn mucilaginous take. 
As to its virtues, practitioners do 
not now expect any conſiderable 
ones from it, and pay very little 
regard to the vulnerary qualities 


* it was WTO celebrated SL 


A oN TAN UM, vide 
sz VULGARE. 


4 SIMAROUBA UE. * a bark 
with pieces of the wood adhering g 
to it, brought from Guiana, in 
long toagh pieces; of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour; and a pretty ſtrong 
bitter taſte, It has lately come 
into eſteem in dyſenteric fluxes : 
a decoction of half a dram is given 
for a doſe; and repeated at inter- 
ub of chres or four hours. 


ars ſemen : a: rapt 


C 
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and diſcutient in external 


tions, and poiſonous when taken 
- A | 


227 
c. B. Tralian hartwort ; the feeds ths Got: | Muſtard ; the ſeedd | 


This plant is ſometimes found 
wild, but for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes 13 cultivated i in gardens, 
Multard by its boa thy e and puns | 
gency, ſtimulates the 
attenuates. . viſci from : and 
hence ſtands deſervedly recom- 
mended for exciting appetite, pro- 
moting digeſtion, increaſing the 
fluid ſecretions, and for the ot 
purpoſes of che acrid plants call 
antiſcorbutic. It imparts its taſte 
and ſmell in perfection to aqueous 
liquors, whilſt ze&ified ſpirit ex- 
tracts extremely little of either: 
the whole of the pungency ariſes 


with water in diſtillation. Com- 
mitted to the pteſs; it yields a con- 


ſiderable quantity of a ſoft infipid 
oil, perfectly void of dcrimony + 
the cake left, after the expreſſion 
is more pungent than the — 
was at firſt: The oil is dire 

as an officinal [£, F.] Theſe ſeeds. - 
are ſometimes employedexternally 
as a ſtimulant 7 and give name td 
a compoſition far this intention iti 


the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. 


SISON; vide Auen vor 
GARE. 
' SMYRNIUM; vice Hiep083- - 
Li Un. | | 


 SOLANI nb n alias | 
Solani horten ſeu vulgaris I. B. 
Common nightſhade; the leaves. 


SOLANT LETHAL, feu Bel 
ladonae folin:  Solant' mel anner 
1 Deadly ri .the 
leaves. 

Theſe plants grow aid; ; the 
firſt 1n AG Bev? ounds, 7 fe- 
cond in ſhady L on 
have both been Cippoled 


- 
£ 


— 


inte 


Cant. p gt 
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Internally. Late experience has 
ſhewn, that an infuſion of half a 
gtain or a grain of the dried leaves 


of either may be taken with ſafe · 
ty, and that in many caſes the 
doſe may be iftcreaſed by degrees 


to fiveor ſix grains; that they ge- 


nerally occaſion ſome conſiderable 
evacuation, and ſometimes, eſpe- 
cially in the larger of the above 
doſes, alarming nervous ſymptoms, 
Which however ceaſe with the ope- 
ration of the medicine. It has 
been expected, that a cautious uſe 
of theſe very active plants would 
afford relief in ſome obſtinate diſ- 
orders: but though in ſome in- 


ſtandes they promiſed great bene- 
tt; the general event of theſe trials 


has not been very favourable. 
The Edinburgh college, who re- 
tained theſe plants at the preced- 
ing reviſal of their Pharmacopœia 
in che year 1744, have, at the 
late one in 17 56, rejected them 
both „Ana ‚ 


n 


_ SOLANUM a LIGNOSUM, 


vide DULCaMARrA- | 
SOLDANELLA, vide Bxas- 
STCA MARINA, © 


SOPHIE CHIRURGORUM 


Semen: Nafturtii ſylveſtris tenuiſſime 


divifi C. B. Flixweed; the ſeeds. 
This plant had formerly a great 


character as a vulnerary, and for 


ſtopping fluxes ; but its effects 
have not been conſiderable enough 
to continue it in practice. 


" SORBI SYLVESTRIS cortex. 
Sorbi Hylveſtris foliis domeſticæ fi- 
milis C. 3. Wild ſervice, or 
quicken tree; its bark [E.] 

The bark of this tree has a 


faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a bit- 


ter taſte, from whence we may 
preſume that it is not deſtitute of 


medical virtues, though what par- 
RE 


\ 
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upon ſperma ceti. 


Part II. 


ticular uſes it has been applied to 
-I cannot learn. — 
SpERMA CET IZ. E.] im. 
properly ſo called: an unctuous 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white. 
neſs, à ſoft butyraceous taſte, 
without any remarkable ſmell ; 
faid to be prepared from the fat of 
the brain of the whale, by boiling 
and purifying it with alkaline lixi- 
via. The virtues of this concrete 
are thoſe of a mild emollient: it 
is of conſiderable uſe in pains and 
eroſions of the inteſtines, in coughs 
proceeding from thin ſharp deflux. 
tons, and in general in all caſes 
where the ſolids require to be re- 
laxed, or acrimonious humours to 
be ſoftened. For external pur. 
poſes, it readily diſſolves in oils ; 
and for internal ones, may be u- 
nited with aqueous liquors into the 
form of an emulſion, by the me- 
diation of almonds, gums, or yolk 
of an egg. Sugar does not render it 
perfectly miſcible with water; and 
alkalies, which change other oils 
and fats into ſoap, have litte effect 
This drug 
ought to be kept very cloſely from 
the air, otherwiſe its white colour 
ſoon changes into a yellow: and 
its mild unctuous taſte, into a ran- 
cid and offenſive one. After it 
has ſuffered this diſagreeable al- 
teration, both the colour and qua- 
lity may be recovered again by 
ſteeping it in alkaline liquors, or 
ſteeping it in a ſofficient quantity 
of ſpirit of wine. 


SPICA VULGARIS, vide La- 
VENDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA» 
SPICA VARDl, videNazvvs 
Pig elec marbhan ce 
PINE ALBA, /eu Oxyacanthe 


vulgaris, flores, bacce : Meſpili apii 
follis, lveſtris, ſpinaſæ ſive oxya- 


cant hæ 


% 


Part II. 
canthe;C. B. White-thorn, or haw- 
orn; its flowers and berries [EF Pl 
The reputation which theſe 
formerly had, in nephritie and 
calculous complaints, continues 
them in moſt catalogues of the 
materia medica, though common 
practice has long rejected them as 
whignificant. The flowers have a 
very pleaſant ſmell ; the berries 
are mucilaginous, and ſweetiſh, 
SPINE CERVINE Bacce + 
Rhamni | cathartici C. B. Buck- 
thorn ; the berries [L. E.] 

This tree, or buſh, is common 
in hedges: it flowers in June, 
and ripens 1ts fruit in September, 
or the beginning of October. In 
our markets, the fruit of ſome 
other trees, as the ſrangula or black 
8 alder, and the cornus 
femina or dog-berry tree, have 
of late years been frequently mixed 
with, or ſubſtituted for, thoſe of 
buckthorn : this abuſe may be 
diſcovered by opening the berries : 
thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt 
always four ſeeds, the berries of 
the frangula two, and thoſe of the 
cornus 5 only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white 
paper, give it a green tincture, 
which the others do not. Thoſe 
who ſell the juice to the apothe- 
caries, are ſaid to mix with it a 
large proportion of water. | 

Buckthorn berries have a faint 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter taſte. ' They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathar- 
tics ; and celebrated in dropfies, 
rheumatiſms, and even in the 
out; though in theſe caſes, they 
ave no advantage. aboye other 
purgatives, and are more offenfive 
and operate more churliſhly, than 
many which the ſhops are furniſh- 
'ed with; they generally occafion 
. ſickneſs, dry the month 
ang throat, and leaye a thirſt of 
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long duration. The doſe is about 
twenty of the freſh berries in ſub- 
ſtance, and twiee or thrice this 
number in decodtion, an ounce of 
the expreſſed juice, or a dram of 
the dried berries. A ſyrup pre- 
pared from the juice is kept in the 
ſhops; in this preparation, the 
nauſeous flavour of the buckthorn 
is ſomewhat alleviated by the 


ſugar, and the addition of aro- 


matics. 


" SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS. Rectified ſpirit of 
wine; **a ſpirit diſtilled from wine 
or other fermented liquors, pu- 
*« rified as much as poſhble from 
* 1ts fetid ſmell, and the phlegm 
te that ariſes with it in the firſt di- 
« ſlillation.“ [L.] This puriſica- 
tion is effected, by repeating the di- 
ſtillation in a very gentle heat, with 
certain additions, to keep down the 
phlegm and the gro's oil in which 
des (ſee Part III. 
chap. v.) Theſe ſpirits, whatever 
vogetable ſubjects they have been 
produced from, are, when perſectly 
pure, one and the ſame. They 
have a hot pungent taſte, without 
any particular flavour; they readi- 
ly catch flame, and burn entirely 
away, without leaving any marks 
of an aqueous moiſture behind: 
diſtilled by a heat leſs than that of 
boiling water, they totally ariſe, the 
laſt runnings proving as flavour- 
leſs and inflammable as the firſt: 
they diſſolve eſſential vegetable oils 
reſins into an uniform tranſ- 
parent fluid. Theſe ſpirits are tha 
lighteſt of almoſt all known li- 
quors; expreſſed oils, which ſwim. 
upon water, fink in theſe to the 
botrom ; a meaſure which contains 
ten ounces by weight of Water, 
will hold little more than eight 
and a quarter of pure ſpirit. 
The uſes of vindus ſpirits, as 
menſtrua ſor the virtues of other 
Q 2 medicines, 


— 
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medicines, we Hall fee hereafter, 
aud in this place conſider only their 
own. Pure fpirit coagulates all 
' the fluids of animal bodies, except 
urine, and hardens the ſolid party, 
Applied externally, it ſtrengthens 
the veſſels, thickens the juices in 
them, and thus powerfully reftrains 


hzmorrhages: It inſtantly con- 


tracts the extremities of the nerves 


touches, and deprives them of 


fenſe and motion; by this means 
eaſing them of pain, but at the 
fame time deſtroying their uſe, 
Hence employing ſpirituous liquors 
in fomentations (netwithſtanding 
the ſpecious titles of vivifying, 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſolv- 
| 2 diſſipating, and the like, uſy- 

ally attributed to them) may fome- 
times be attended with unhappy 


989388 Theſe liquors, re- 
ceived 


undiluted into the ſtomach, 


ce the ſame effects, thicken- 

g the fluid, and contraQting all 
the ſolid parts which they touch, 
and deſtroying, at leaſt for a time, 
their uſe and office: if the quan- 
tity is conſidęrable, a palſy or apo- 
plexy follows, which end in death. 
Taken in ſmall quantity, and duly 
diluted, they brace up the fibres, 
raiſe the ſpirits, and promote agi- 
 lity : if farther continued, the 
ſenſes are diſordered, voluntary 
motion deftroyed, and at length 
the ſame inconveniencies brought 
on as before. Vinous ſpirits there- 
fore, in ſmall doſes, and proper 
diluted, may be applied to uſeful 
es in the eufe of diſeaſes; 
whilft in larger ones, or if their 
uſe is long continued, they act ag 
a poiſon gf a particular Rin. 


<-$ÞIRITUS VINOSUS” TE. 
NUJOR. Proof: (pi: 

fame ſpirit, eontalning an 2d- 
1 mixture of au equa} quantity of 


water: the beſt proof ſpirit is 
* that diſtitie® hom French wine) 


that a variation in 


irit: „the 


but for commen uſes may be 
employed the ſpirit drawn from 
s melaſſes, or the fyrupy matter 
** that runs from ſugar in the pu- 
«© xification, commonly called me- 
et laſſes ſpirit.” [L.] The ſpirits 
viſually met with under the name 
of proof, are thoſe diſtilled from 
different fermented liquors, freed 
from their phlegm and ill flavour 
only to a certain degree. Their 
urity with regard to flavour may 
e eaſily judged from the taſte, 
eſpecially if the ſpirit be firſt duly 
diluted, Tt were to be wiſhed, 
that we had a certain ſtandard with 
regard to their ſtrength, or the 


quantity of water contained in 


them ; acircumftance which greatly 
influences ſundry- medicinal pre- 
parations, particylarly- the tinc- 
tures : for as pure ſpirit diſſolves 
the reſin and volatile oil, and wa- 
ter only the gummy and ſaline 
parts of vegetables, it is evident 
the proportions 
wherein theſe are mixed, will va 
the diſſolving power of the men- 
ſtruum, and conſequently the vir- 
tue of the preparation. The com- 
mon methods of eſtimating the 
quantity of phlegm contained in 
theſe ſpirits, are liable to uncertain- 
ty: it ſhould therefore ſeem neceſ- 
fary for the nicer purpoſes, and 
where a perfectly flavourleſs proof 
ſpirit is required, to make uſe of 
the pure rectiſied ſpirit, mixed with 


ly a certain determined proportion of 


water; equal quantities of theſe 
Hquors, whether taken by weight 
or meaſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſome- 
what weaker than what has been 


8 locked upon as proof: 
he exact proportions are, one 
hundred parts by weight of pure 
ſpirit, - and eighty-fix of water. 

"SPONGIA LZ. E.] Sponge 
a foft, light, very porous 2 

comprefidie ſubſtance, ad, rm- 


bibing 
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bibiog ing water, and diſtending there- 
by. It is found adhering to rocks, 
icularly in the Mediterranean 
„about _= . 0 2 

rchipelago, It is generally ſup- 
— to be a vegetable produc- 
tion: nevertheleſs ſome obſerya- 
tions, lately made by Juſſieu, give 
room to ſuſpect that it is of animal 


origin. Chemical experiments fa- 


vour this n. analyſed, 
it yields the ſame principles with 
animal ſubſtances in general : the 
volatile ſalt is in larger quantity 
than I -haye obtained from any 
animal matter, except the bags of 
the filkworm. On this ſalt, which 
is generated by fire, ſeem to de- 
pend the virtues of the official 
fpongia uſta [L.] (See Part III. 
chap. i.) Crude ſponge, from its 
property of imbibing and diſtend- 
ing by moiſture,” is ſometimes 


made uſe of as a tent for dilating 


wounds and ulcers. ; 


9 » Sa af 7 
STANNUM II. E.] Tin is 
the lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of 
all the metals. Heated, it be- 
comes ſo brittle as to fall in pieces 
by a blow; and by agitation 
(when juſt ready to melt) into a 
der; hence the officinal me- 


thod of pulveriſing this metal, to 


de deſcribed in its place. The 
proper meoſtruum of tin is the ma- 
Tine acid, or aqua regis: vegeta- 
ble acids likewiſe diſſolve it in 
conſiderable quantity, though ic 
has long been ſuppoſed not to be 


at all ſoluble in them, unleſs pre- 


viouſly well calcined. _ 


this metal, it was; 22 — 


counted a ſpecific in diſorders of 
the uterus and lungs; 4 calx of 
kin and antimony is ſtill retained. 


In ſpme diſpenſatories, under the 


name of an antihectic; but cheſe 

re irtses, to Which it certainly 
has-liaulp claim. It has of late been 
LOG o£ 
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Italy ʒ; the plant is not Very com- 
* 4 this country, though it 
"0.4 „een 
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celebrated, on better ws je 
as an anthelmmtic ; and ſaid io 
deſtroy ſome. kinds of worms 
which elude the force of Wo 
other medicines ; poſlibly the 
cauſe of this effect may be! ve | 
different from what may be fuk 
pected, an admixture of a portion 
of arſenic. . 0 
Tin has a ſtrong affinity with 
arſenic: inſomuch that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not- 
withſtanding. its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally 
expelled either by flow calcina- 
tion, or by a vehement fire, A- 
moſt all the ores of tin contain 
more or leſs of this poiſonous mi- 
neral, which is not entirely ſepa- 
rable in the common proceſſes by 
which the ores are run down, or 
the metal farther purified. ' Fil- 
ings of tin held in the flame of a 
candle, emit a thick fume, ſmell- 
which ſmell is 
univerſally held, in mineral ſub- 
ſtances, to be a certain criterion 


- 
[1 
1 


of arſenic. Henckel has diſcoyer- 


ed a method af ſeparating actual 
arſenic from tin: this 1s effected 
by ſolution in aqua regis and 


cryſtallization : Mr. Margraff has 


(in a late volume of the- Berlin 
memoirs) given a farther account 
of this proceſs ; and relates, that 
from the tins uſually reputed pure, 
he has obtained one- eighth their 
weight of cryſtals of arſenic. For 
the preparations of tin, ſee the 
ſecond part of this work. 5 


STAPHIDISAGRIE /emen 3 
Delpbinti platoni felis Tourn. Sta- 
veſacre; the ſeeds [F.] 

Theſe are large rough ſeedy, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour pn. the - outſide, 
and yellowiſh or whitith- within: 
they are uſually brought from 


* - 
9 
1 * 
— 4 
el l 
% 
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growth, either whilſt freſh or when 


Have a difagreeable ſmell, and a carefully dried, has à very fra. 


taz Staveſacre was employed 
by the antients as a cathartic; diſtilled with water, it yields a 


- 


- 


? 


- 


rds and down- 
wards, that its internal uſe has 
been, among the generality of 
practitioners, for ſome time laid 
aſide. It is chiefly employed, in 
external. applications, 'for ſome 


lence both upwar 


"kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and 


for deſtroying lice an 


other in- 


ſects; inſomuch, that it has from 


- this virtue received its name,' in 


ery [nauſeous bitteriſn, burning grant ſmell}, and a warm, arg. 


matic, bitteriſh, ſabacrid taſle; 


bat it operates with ſo much vio- "conſiderable quantity of a fragrant 
eſſentiel oil; to refed ſpirit it 


imparts a ſtrong tincture, which 
inſpiſſated proves an elegant aro- 
matie extract. This aromatic plant 
is rarely met with in preſcription; 
the only officinal compoſitions 
which it is admitted into, are the 
mithridate and theriaca. 

There is another plant called 


ſtechas, Which from the beauty 


different languages; herba pedica- and durability of its flowers has of 


- 
— 


+ STERCUS anferis, canis, co 


#3 J 


laris, herbe aux poux, lauſskraut, late years had a place in our gar- 
> _. | 


dens, and whoſe aromatic quali- 
ties render it worthy of one in the 
ſhops ; this is the el:chry/um ſeu 


"tembe, equi, ovis, pavonis, porci. fiexchas citrina latiore folio C. B. 


. 


-which nothin 


4 


duced, are now expun 
Practice, and from our Pharma- 


* 
* 
- 


” 
- 
> 

- 
oi 

« 
- 


2 
7 


* 


* 


- fiderably ſmaller than the common 
lavender; the flowery heads are 


The dung of the gooſe, dog, 
pigeon, horſe, ſheep, peacock, 
Hog. Theſe fulſome medicines, 
but the moſt fan- 
taſtic viſionaries could have intro- 
ged from 


16 17%" 2 f 8 4 

5 STIBIUM, vide Ax ri MONIU MM. 
Sechs, Stzchas 
©. B. Arabian ſtechas, 
lavendar flowers [L. E.] 
his is a ſhrubby 


purpurea 


lant, con- 


brought from Italy and the ſouth- 


ern parts of France ; they are very 
apt to grow mouldy in the paſſage, 


and even when they eſcape this 
Inconvenience, are generally much 


inferior to thoſe raiſed in our gar- | 


uch as the 


: dens. The beſt ſtechas which we 
receive from abroad, has no great been formerly brought incloſed in 


ſmell or taſte: Pomet affirms, that 
as the ſhops of Paris are 
& 7 with, is enfirely deſtitute ' 
of bath; wilſt chat of our own © 


or French , 5 
S8 TYRAX CALAMITA [L. 


golden ſtechas, goldilocks, or 


yellow caſſidony : its flowers ſtand 
in umbels on the tops of the 
branches; they are of a deep 
ſnining yellow colour, which they 


tetain in perfection for many years; 
their ſmell is fragrant and agree- 
able, ſomewhat of the muſky kind; 


4 - 


their taſte warm, pungent, and ſub- 


aſtringent; they impart their fla- 


vour to water in diftillation, and 


by infuſion'to rectified ſpirit. 


E.] Storax; an odoriferons re- 


finous ſubſtance, exuding, in the 


warmer climates, from a tree call- 
ed by C. Banhine /fyrax folio malt 


cotonei. It has been cuſtomary to 
diſtinguiſh three forts of ſtorax, 


though only one is uſually met 


with in the ſnops. 86288 1 F 
3 Styrax . calnmi ta, or ſtora x in 


the canè, ſo called from its having 


* 


reeds from Pamphylia : it is ei- 
ther in ſmall diſtinct tears, of a 
whitiſh or reddiſh colour, or in 
larger maſſes compoſed of ſuch. 

Ts On er 2+ Sfera 
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2. Storax in the lump, or red ſto- 
rau. This is in maſſes of an uni- 
ſorm texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with a few 
whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there 
has been ſome lately to be met with 
in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtorax in the tear. | 

3. The common florax of the 


ſhops is in large maſſes, confider- 


ably lighter and leſs compact than 
the foregoing: it appears upon 
examination to be compoſed of a 
ne refinous juice, mixed with a 
quantity of ſaw-duſt. For what 
purpoſe this addition is made, I 
ſhall not here enquire; 9 
anly, that it can ſcarce be ſuppoſ 

to be done with any fraudulent 
view, fince the ſaw-duſt appears 
at fight. This common ſtorax is 
much leſs eſteemed than the two 
firſt ſorts; though, when freed 
from the woody matter, it proves 
ſuperior in point of fragrancy to 
either of them. Rectified ſpirit, 
the common menſtruum of reſins, 
diſſolves the ſtorax, leaving the 
wood behind: nor does this tinc- 
ture loſe conſiderably of its valu- 
able parts, in being inſpiſſated to 
a ſolid conſiſtance; whilſt aqueous 
liquorvelevate.almoſt all the fra- 
grancy of the ſtorax. 

Storax is one of the moſt agree- 
able of the odoriferous reſins, and 
may be exhibited to great advan- 
tage in languors and debilities of 
the nervous ſyſtem ; it is not how- 
ever much uſed in common prac- 
tice, unleſs as an ingredient in the 
traumatic: balſam, the compound 
powder and electary of ſcordium, 
the ſtorax pill, confectio Paulina, 
mithridate, and theriaca [L.] 


STYRAX LIQUIDA IE.] 
Liquid ftorax. What is moſt com- 
monly met with under this name, 
is a ſoft reſinous ſubſtance, of a 
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grey colour, a weak ſmell fimilar 
to that of the foregoing ſolid ſto- 
rax: it is ſuppoſed to be eom- 
pounded of ſolid ſtorax, reſin, 
wine, and oil, beaten up together 
into a proper conſiſtence. The 
pune liquid ſtorax, according to 

etiver's account (Phil. Tranſact. 
N 313.) is obtained from a tree 
growing in the iſland Cobros in 
the Red ſea: the preparers of this 
commodity yearly clear off the 
bark of the tree, and boil it in 
ſea water to the conſiſtence of bird- 
lime; the reſinous matter which 
floats upon the ſurface, is taken 
off, liquified again in boiling wa- 
ter, and paſſed through a ftrain- 
er, The purer part which paſſes 
through, and the more impure 
which remains on the ſtrainer, and 
contains a conſiderable portion 
of the ſubſtance of the bark, are 
both ſent to Mocca, from whence 
they are ſometimes, though very 
rarely, brought to us. The firſt 
is of the conſiſtence of honey, te- 
naceous, of a reddiſh or aſh brown 
colour, an acrid unQuous taſte, 
approaching in ſmell to the ſolid 
ſtorax, but ſo ſtrong as to be diſ- 
agreeable: the other is full of 
woody matter, and much weaker ' 
in ſmell. „ 25 48G 

Liquid ſtorax is among us ſcarce | 
ever made uſe of in medicine, and 
not often found in the ſhops ; 
hence the London college has ex- 
punged it from the catalogue of 
officinals: that of Edinburgh em- 
ploys it as an ingredient in the 
mercurial plaſter, | 


SUBER : cortex. Suberis latife- 
lii perpetuo virentis C. B. Cork, 


a ſort of evergreen oak, 2 
in the warmer parts of Rurope ; 


its bark, This has been by ſome. 
accounted aſtringent, and recom- _. 
mended as ſuch in dyſenteries 


and other fluxes 3 but modern 


practice 


$34 
practice applies it to no ſuch uſes, 
and expects from it no virtues of 
any-kind.' n 
It may here be proper to take 
notice, that ſondry liquors under- 
ſenfible alteration from cork 

ppers. Neumann obſerves, that 
acids, alkalies, both fixt and vo- 
Jatile, the dulcified alkaline and 
acid ſpirits, ſome neutral ſaline 
liquors, lime water, blue veget- 
able juices, and ſyrups made from 
them, are changed more or leſs to 
a yello or brown colour. 
2 SUCCINUM IL E.] Amber; 
a folid, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea ſhores: the 
large& quantities are met with 
along the coaſts of Polith Pruſſia 
and Pomerania. It is of a white, 
yellow, or brown colour, fome- 
times opake, and ſometin me 
clear and tranſparent: the dar 
coloured and opake forts, by di- 
geſtion with certain expreſſed oils 
and animal fats, become clearer, 
paler coloured, more pellucid, and 
confiderably harder. Amber boil- 
ed in water; neither ſoſtens nor 
undergoes any fenfible alteration: 
expoſed to a greater heat, with- 
out addition, it melts into a black 
maſs like ſome of the more com- 
mon bitumens: ſet on fire, its 
{ſmell reſembles that which ariſes 
from the finer kinds of pitcoal : 
dliſtilled in a retort, it yields an 
oil and a volatile acidulous ſalt 
(ſee Part III. chap. viii.) 

Amber in ſubſtance has very 

little ſmell or taſte; and hence it 
has by ſome heen reckoned a mere 
inactive earthy body. It was for- 
merly accounted an re . and 
as ſuch had a place in the com- 
Pound powder of crabs claws: it 
certain ly has no title to this claſs 
of medicines, as not being add 


upon by any acid. It is fuppoſed 
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to be of ſervice in the fluor albus, 
gleets, byſterie affections, &c. and 
in theſe intentions is ſometimes 
given in the form of impalpable 
powder, to the quantity of 2 
dram. A tincture of amber made 
in rectiſied ſpirit (to which it im- 
parts a bitteriſn aromatic taſte and 
a fragrant ſmell) promiſes to be 
of real ſervice in theſe diſorders, 
Boerhaave extols this tincture as 
having incredible efficacy. in all 
thoſe diſtempers which proceed 
from weakneſs and relaxation, and 
in hypochondriacal, hyfterical, and 
cold languid caſes: if part of the 
ſpirit be abſtracted by a gentle 
heat, the remainder proves a vety 
elegant aromatic balſam, whigh 
is perhaps one of the moſt uſeful 
preparations obtainable from this 
concrete. Amber is levigated in 
the ſhops into an impalpable pow- 
der, which gives name to a com- 
pound powder [L.] and is an 
ingredient in mithridate and the- 
riaca [L.] A tincture of it in 
dulciſied ſpirit of vitriol [E.] and 
the diſtilled oil and ſalt [L. I. 
are likewiſe officinals: the oi 
is an ingredient in the volatile 
aromatic fpirit, powder for pro- 
moting delivery, gum pills, ce- 
phalic balſam, and cephalic plaſ- 
ter [E.] | 


SUCCISA, vide Morsvs pi 
43011. 


SULPHUR CE. E. Sulphur 
or brimſtone is a yellow ſubſtance, 
of the mineral ki _ fufible 
in a ſmall degree of heat, totally 
volatile in a ſtronger, readily 1n- 
flammable, burning with a, blue 
flame, which is accompanied with 
a ſuffocating acid fume, It diſ- 
ſolves in alkaline liquors. and in 
oils, not in acids, water, or vi- 
nous ſpirits. ö 


* 


* 
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"Greateſt part of the fulphur met 
with in the ſhops is obtained from 
in ores by a kind of diſtilla- 
tion, or artificially compofed by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in- 
flammable matters: at ſome of the 
garon ſu 
we are chiefly ſupplied) certain 
minerals abounding with vitriolic 
acid, but containing little or no 
ſulphur, being ſtratified with wood, 
and the latter ſet on fire, a large 
quantity of fine ſulphur is pro- 
loced. It is uſually brought to 
us in large irregular maſſes, which 
zre afterwards meked and caſt into 
cylindrical rolls with the addition 
of ſome coarſe reſin, flower, or the 
like ; whence the paler colour of 
the rolls. Sulphur is alſo not un- 
frequently found native in the 
earth, ſometimes in tranſparent 
ieces of a greeniſh or bright yel- 
mere, but more commonly 
in opake grey ones, with only ſome 
freaks of yellow. This laſt is 
the fort which is underſtood by 
the name SULPHUR vivun [EZ.] 
though that met with under this 
name in the ſhops is no other than 
the droſs remaining after the ſub- 
ſimation of ſulphur, All the ſorts 
of ſulphur are, when perfe&ly 
pure, in no reſpect different from 
one another; notwithſtanding the 
preference given by ſome to the 
more uncommon foſſil ſorts z theſe 
laſt are of all others the leaſt pro- 
per for medicinal purpoſes, as be 
ing the moſt ſubject to an admix- 
ture of foreign matter both of the 
metallic and arſenical kind, 
Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, 
and promotes inſenfible perſpira- 
tion: it ſeems to paſs through the 
whole Habit, and manifeſtly tran- 
gue through the pores of the 
kin, as appears from the ſylphu- 
reous ſmell of perſons who bave 
taken it, and filver being ſtained 
in their pockets of a blackitcv- 
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ur works (from whence 


ä 
tour, which is the known effect of 
fulphurcous fumes. It is a cele- 
brated remedy againſt eutaneous 
diſeaſes, both given internally, and 
externally applied. It has Hkewiſe 
been recommended in coughs, aſth- 
mas, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs: in thefe eaſes, 
however, it has no cowſidere 


able effect, unleſs, as Hoffman ob- 


ſerves, where the diſeaſe proceeds 
from the blood being tainted by 
ſcrophulous or feorbutie humours; 
where this ha , the prudent 
uſe of ſulphur is ſaid ws 
ſervice, throwing out a plenaful 


eruption upon the ſkin, and by de- 


s carrying off the t mat 
= The {rs od doſe of ſulphur 
rarely exceeds a ſeruple, though 
Geoffroy goes as far as two drams. 
The trochi/ci e fulphure of the dif- 
penſatory are one of the moſt ele · 
yu forms for the taking of it. 

t enters ſix officinal preparations 
for external uſe, and gives name 
to one of them. Some have ima 
gined that ſulphur uſed externally 
is dangerous; that as it throws the 
morbific matter outwards, when 
given inwardly, it muſt in like 
manner drive it into. the blood, 
when applied externally. This 
opinion, which is ſupported | 
ſome late writers, has no ju 
foundation : ſulphur has nearly 
the ſame effects, whether uſed in- 
ternally or externally: in both 
cafes, the eruptions become fre- 
quently more copious after the 

rſt uſe of it. „ 

It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that though itſelf a medicine of 
confiderable efficacy, it neverthe- 
leſs reſtrains that of ſome others of 
the moſt powerful kind. Mercury 
is rendered, by the' admixture o& 
ſulphur, inactive; and the viru- 
tent antimonial regulus, almoſt ſoz 
hence, when antimonial and mercu- 
rial medicines exeeed in operation; 
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ſulphur has been given for abat- 
Ing their violence; and ſometimes 
— further action. Even 
the corroſive poiſon arſenic, by the 
addition of ſulpur, becomes al- 
moſt innocent; and hence if a 
ſmall proportion of arſenic ſhould 


| be contained in ſulphur, it poſſibly 


* 


poiſonous qualities. . 
./SUMACH ala, ſemen : fruti- 


may not receive from thence any 


- 


| cis que, Rhus | folio ulmi C. B. 
Common. ſumach ; the leaves and 
ſeeds IE. u Ip. Shit 
„This tree, or ſhrub, is cultiva- 
ted in ſome places on account of 
the culinary uſes of its fruits, and 


for the purpoſes of the dyers, &c. 


among us, it is met with only in 
the gardens of the curious. The 
ſeeds or berries are of a red colour, 
in ſhape round and flat. Both 
theſe and the leaves are Ne y 
aſtringent, and. have ſometimes 
been exhibited in this intention, 
but are now become . ſtrangers to 
the ſhops. 
SYMPHYTUM, vide Coxso- 
l. 7 DIO 
TACAMAHACA [E. ]: a re- 
fin obtained from a tall tree Craca- 
mabaca populo femilis, fructu colore 
pcroniæ ſimili 2 B.) which grows 
taneouſly on the continent of 
erica, and in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation bears the winters of our own 
climate. Two ſorts of this reſin 
are ſometimes to be met with. 
The beft, called (from its being 
collected in a kind of gourd-ſhells) 
tacamahaca in ſhells, is ſomewhat 
unctuous and ſoftiſh, of a pale 
yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, an 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant de- 
lightful ſmell, approaching to that 
of lavender and ambergris. This 
fort is very rare: that commonl 
found in the ſhops is in Rmitant, 


parent grains or glebes, of a white 


* 


Part II. 
iſh, yellowiſn, browniſh, or green. 


1ſh colour, of a leſs grateful ſmell 
than the foregoing. The firſt i; 
ſaid to exude from, the fruit of the 
tree, the other from inciſions made 
in the trunk. This, reſin is ſaid 
to be ee among the Indians, 
externally, for diſcuſſing and ma- 
turating tumours, and abating 
pains and aches of the limbs: dt 
is an ingredient in the anodyne, 
hyſteric, cephalic, and ſtomachie 
plaſters of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. The fragrance of the 


finer ſort ſufficiently points out 


its being applicable to other pur. 
poſes. | 
FAMARINDUS LL. EI Tx 
marind ; the fruit of a tree grow- 
ing in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
called by C. Bauhine /iligua Ara- 
bica que tamarindus. - It is a pod 
reſembling a bean cod, including 
ſeveral hard ſeeds, together with 
a dark coloured viſcid pulp of a 
pleaſant acid taſte : the Eaſt-India 
tamarinds are longer than the 
Weſt-India ſort ; the former con- 
taining ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, the 
latter zarely above three or four, 
The pulp of theſe fruits, taken in 
the quantity of two or three 
drams, or an ounce or more, proves 
gently laxative or purgative; and 
at the ſame time, by its aci- 
dity, quenches thirſt, and allays 
immederate heat. It increaſes the 
action of the purgative ſweets, ca» 
ſia and manna, and weakens that 
of the reſinous cathartics. Some 
have ſuppoſed it capable of abat- 
ing the virulence of antimonial pre- 
parations; but experience ſhews, 
that it has rather a contrary effect, 
and that all vegetable acids aug - 
ment their power. Tamarinds 
are an ingredient in the eleQary 
of caſia [L.] the lenitive eleftary 
[E.] and decoction of tamarinds . 


WAI} coin 
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len F n 7 
Tanſy grows wild by 0 
is 


it is a maderately warm bitter, ac- 
companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagrecable flavour: ſome have 
had a N 
rie diſorders, particularly thoſe 
proceeding from a deficiency, or 
ſuppteſſion of the uterine purga- 
tions. The leaves and ſeeds have 
been of conſiderable eſteem as an- 
thelminties; the ſeeds are leſs bit-' 
ter, and more acrid and aromatic 
than thoſe of rue, to which they 
are reckoned ſimilar; or of ſanto- 


nicum, for which they have been 


frequently ſabſtitured, © 
TAPSE BARBATI, /eu Verbaſei 
falia, flores : Verbaſei maris latifolii 
latei C. ZB. Mullein; the leaves 
ebene | 


This is met with by road-fides, 
and under * it is cloathed 


all over with ſoft downy leaves, 
and produces long ſpikes of yellow 
flowers in July. 


hence it ſtands recommended as 
an emollient, and is in ſome places 
held in great eſteem in con- 
1 The flowers of mul- 
lein have an agreeable, honey - like 


ſweetneſs; an extract prepared 
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at opinion of it in hyſte- 


| Ihe taſte diſco- 
vers in it a glutinous quality; and 


* 
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/TARAXACUM," vide"Dzxa 
EXT. e e r ends 
TARTARUM ITZ. E. Tartar 
is à ſaline ſubſtance, thrown of 
from wines, after fermentation, to 
the ſides and bottom of the, caſk; 
I Proves of a red or White colour, 
aud more or leſs" foul or” drofly, 
according to the colour and qua- 
lity of the wine; the white is ge 
nerally looked upon as the pürek: 
of either ſort, ſuch. as, 1s. clean, 
folid, ſomewhat tran BF wp ug 
has its ontſide covered 'over© with 
ſmall "ſhining chryſtals, Is prefer. 
able to ſuch” as" appeats. porous, 
col, opake, and. feſs bright. 
Thi ubſtance, thou lily ſaline, 
is ſcarce acted upon by cold water; 
the pureſt ſort, or ſuch as has been 
purified by art, requires four- and - 
twenty times its weight of boiling 
water to diſſolve in: the ſolutions 
of both the tartars pals the filter 
colourleſs, and ſhoot, in the cold, 
into ſmall, white, ſemitranſparent 
ſtals. Al ſuch earths. as are 
ſoluble in vinegar, and alkaline 
ſalts, render tartar more eafily ſo- 
lable in water: hence the refiners 


at Montpelier are ſaid to employ 


a certain earth for promoting its 
ſolutions with ſome particular ma- 
nagements for making it ſhoot 


into large cryſtals. This addition 


may occaſion a conſiderable altera- 
tion in the ſalt, inſomuch that 
the finer ſorts of white tartar are 

rhaps preferable, on many occa- 

ns, to the common cryſtals. 
The virtues of tartar are thoſe of 
a mild, cooling, aperient, laxa- 
tive medicine. Taken from half 
an Ounce to an ounce, it proves a 


"that. 


gentle, though effectual p 

tive: Angelus Sala relates, 

he was cured of an habitual _ 
: Y 
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himſelf a for times 

by Pare . of the crude 105 
after many other medicines h. 

= tried to no purpoſe. . For the 
tons of tartar, ſee Part III. 

1 viii. ſect. 7. This ſalt is 

likewiſe an ingredient in the com- 

won infuſion of ſena, compound 

7 of ſena bs 2 and is uſed 


ſome 


\ 
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Perkian ladies, Who (as Kœmpfer 
informs us) are continually chew. 
ing it, in order to faſten and whit. 
en we Fu teeth, ſweeten the breath, 
romote a 
 TEREBINTHINA VENETA 
(Z] Venice turpentine, .- 
his is uſually thinner than any 
of the other forts, of a bon 
whitth, or pale yellowiſh colour, 
a bot, pungent, bitteriſh, diſagree. 
able rate, and a firong ſmell, 


without any thing of che fine aro- 


| 5 10. x ; matic flavour; of the Chian kind. 


four Pe TR ph 
op. 
ED nn cHra, þ- 
K l te . J Chian, ' or 
urpenfine. 
55 I, enerally ally about the-con- 
fitence, of thick honey, very tena- 
cious, clear and almoſttranſpuent, 


of a white colour, with a caſt of 


yellow, and frequently of blue: 
1} haz A warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte ; and a fr 


agrant ſmell, more 


agrecable than any of the her 


tuxpentines, . 
his juice is the produce of the 


trrebinth % uslgaris C. . common 


RAG an evergreen tree or 
. aich grows ſpontaneeuſſy 

in 92 
dures the colds of our own. 


it bears, by woundin 


and branches a little er the buds * 


haye. come forth; the juice iſſues. 
* 5 and clear as water, and 


thickens into the conſiſt- 


4 in E iN we meet wat; it. 


A like. INE exuding from th 
tree in theeaſftern countries, 1 


* As a maſticatory, among the 


warmer „ e and en- 
ITbe 
turpentine, brought to us, is ex- 
traded in the ilands whoſe names 
the trunk 


that grow 
oc. 
ſated by a ſlow fire, is of frequent. 


true Venice Moone is 
obtained from the /arix folio deci 
duo conifers J. N. ns a large 
tree growl in at abundance 
uponthe An gent non moun- 
Roa and not uncommon in the 
nglh garden. f What is uſpally 
Bug * ſhops, under the 
name of Venice turpentine, comes 
from New En Jof what tree 
it is the produce, ws have no cer- 
tain account ; the finer : 2 
are in appearance and quality not 
conſide rably different from the true 
ſort above described. 1 
TEREBIN RNA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS[L.Z.]Straſburgh 
turpentine, 
his, as we verally meet with 
it, is of a mid Le be 
twixt the two foregoing, more 
tranſparent, and leſs tenacious 
than eithet;. its colour a yel- 
lowifh brown. Its ſmell is very 
fragrant, and more agreeable than 
that of any of the other turpen- 
e Chian ; in taſte 


tines, except 
it is de Eines. yet the lealt 


This refin 3 is obtained gam the | 
two ſorts of fir trees mentioned in 
pa Page 725 1 5 are the, oh plen- 

E aud perhaps 17 1 N 
in Eu- 
rope. There is — dee re- 
ſin is much ſuperior to the com- 
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emen been brought to us from 


abroad under the name of Baisa- 
ſpecies they can do no ſerviee, and only 


nun CANADENSE. This 
is the abies minor, pectinatis foliis, 
Vrpiniana conis par wis ſubrotundis 
pit. Vi inian, or Canada fir- 
tree; which, though not a native 
of this 9 qty found to 
endure its ſevereſt cc wo; 
TERBBIN THIN A COMMU- 
NIS. L. E.] Common turpentine 
is the coarſeſt, heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the moſt diſagreeeable, of 
all the ſorts: it is about the con- 
fitence of honey, of an opake 
browniſh white colqur. _ 
"This is obtained from the pinus 
hlvefris C. B. wild pine, a low 
unhandſome tree, common in dif- 


ferent parts of Europe; this tree is 


extremely reſinous, and remark- 
ably ſubject to a diſeaſe from a 
redund ance and extravaſation of its 
reſin, infomuch that, without due 
evacuation, it ſwells and burſts. 
| The juice as it iſſues from the 
tree 15 received in trenches made 
in the earth, and afterwards freed 
from the groſſer impurities by, co- 
lature through wicker baſkets. 
All theſeuices yield in diſtilla- 
tion with watgr, afl highly penetra- 
ting eſſential oil, a brittle inſipid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 


gard to cheir medical virtues, they 


promote urine, cleanſe the parts 
concerned in the evacuation there- 
of, and deterge internal ulcersin ge- 
neral; and at the ſame time, like 
other bitter hot ſubſtanees, ſtreng- 


then the tone of the veſſels: theß 


have an advantage above +moll o- 
ther acrid diuferics, that theygent- 
ly looſen the belly. They are 
prineipally recommended ingleets, 
the fluor albus, and the like; and 
by ſome in calculous complaints: 
where theſe laſt proceed from ſand 
or gravel, formed into a maſs by 
viſeid mucous matter, the turpen, 
nes, by diſſolvingthe mucus, pro- 


Ne be ee, 


mote the expulſion of the ſand; 


but where a calculus is formed, 


ineffectually irritate or ĩnſlamo the 
parts. In all caſes accompanied 
with inflammation, theſe juices 
oughe to be. abſtained from; as 
this ſymꝑtom is enerea ſed, and nat 
vnfregnently occaſioned by them, 
It is obſervable, thgt the turp 
tines impart, n aſter taking 
them, a violet Mell to the uxine; 
and have this effect, though ap- 
plied only externally to remote 
een particulariy the Venice ſon. 
This is accounted the moſt, power- 
ful as a diuretie and detergent j and 
the Chian and Straſburgh as car- 
roborants; the Straſbargh is an in- 
gredient in the mereurial pills and 
-Locatellus's balſem, and the Chian 
in mithridate and tberiaca [4+] 
The common turpentine, as being 
the moſt offenſive, is rarely given 
internally, its principal; uſe is in 
plaſters and ointments among far- 
riers, and for the diſtillatzon of the 
ail, or ſpirit, as it is called, The 
doſe of theſe juices is ſrom a ſeru- 
ple to a: dram and a half; they are 
maſt com modiouſly taken in the 
ſorm of a bolus, or diſſolved in 
watery liquors by the mediatioa of 
the yolk. of an egg or mucilage- 
Of the diſtilled oil, a few-draps 
are a ſufficient doſe: this is amott 
potent, ſtimulating, detergent-di- 
uretic, oftentimes greatly heats the 
conſtitution, and requires the nt 
moſt caution in its exhibition. 


TERRA JAPONICA, ' vide 


Jaronica. 


TERRA LEMNIA' er SILE- 


. 


| I : 
APSIA foha: T. fue 
turbith garganici ſemins latin 
F. B. Deadly carrot; the root. 
This plant does not ill deſerve its 
epithet; a ſmall doſe operaty 
Dp WAILa 


6 ; 


-— 
vw - % 


with extreme” violence both up- 
wards and downwards. It is an 
entire ſtranger to the ſhops, and 
met with only in the gardens of the 


rious. 
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- THEE" n [F.] Tea; the 


leaves of a ſhrub (Thea frutex, folio 
ctraſi, . Hlveſtrit, c. 


L.) cultivated in China. 
The ſe vera of tea met with 
e leaves of the 


among us, are 
ame plant, collected at different 


times, and cured ina ſomewhatdif- 


ferent manner: the ſmall young 


leaves very carefully dried, are the 
iner green: the older afford the 
ordinary green and bohea. The two 
firſt have ai ſenſible flavour of vio- 


lets; the other of roſes: the 


former is the natural odour of the 
Plant; the latter, as Neumann ob- 
ſerves, is. probably introduced by 
art: ſome of the dealers in this 
commodity in Europe, are not ig- 
norant that bohea tea is imitable 
by the leaves of certain common 
Plants, artificially tinctured and 
2mpregnated with the roſe flavour. 
The taſte of both ſorts is lightly 
Þbitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and — 
what aromatic. The medical vir- 
tues attributed to theſe leaves, are 
ſufficĩiently numerous, though few 
of them have any juſt foundation: 
little more can be expected from 
the common ĩufuſions, than that of 
a diluent, acceptable to the palate 


and ſtomach: the diuretic, dia- 
phoretie, and other virtues which 


they have been celebrated for, de- 
pend moreon the quantity of warm 


fluid, than any particular qualities 


which it gains from the tea. No- 
thing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either ſort of tea with rectified 
Ipirit; water elevates the whole 


THLAPSIS, — Treacle, or 


mithridate, muſtard; the ſeeds [L.] 


5 : 
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thyme ; the leaves [L.] 
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I uo ſorts of thlapſi are uſed pro- 
miſcuou fly, thlapf ar wenſe filiquis 
latis C. B. and the ghlapſi arvenſe 
vaccariæ incauo folio majus C. B. 
they both grow wild, the latter 
moſt plen folly; Theſe feeds have 
an acrid biting taſte like common 
muſtard, with which they agree in 
medical qualities; their principal 
uſe is as ingredients in the com 

fitions whoſe name they bear. 


' THUS MASCULUM, vid: 


OLIBANUM, 
| rns VULGARE LL. E! 
Common frankincenſe; a ſolid, 
brittle reſin, brought to us in little 
glebes or maſſes, of a browniſh, 
or yellowiſh. colour on the outſide, 
internally whitiſh, or variegated 


with whitiſh ſpecks; of a bitteriſh, 


acrid, not agreeable taſte, without 
any conſiderable ſmell. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the produce of the 
pine tree which yields the terebin- 
thina communis; and to concrete 
on the ſurface of the terebinthinate 
juice ſoon after it has iſſued from 
the plant. | 

It is an ingredient in mithridate, 
the gum plaſter, ſtrengthening 
plaſter, and ſtomach plaſter [L.] 


THYMI Dia. T hymi wulgarit 


Folio tenuiore C. B. Common thyme; 


the leaves [ F.] 
This plant is frequent in our 
ardens, and flowers in June and 
uly. It has an agreeable aroma- 
tic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte ; which it imparts by infuſion 
to rectiſied ſpirit, and ſends over in 
diſtillation with water; along with 
the water ariſes an eſſentĩal oil, ex- 
tremely hot and pungent. 


THYMI.CITRATI alia: Ser- 
pylli foliis citri odore C. e mon- 


This 
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' This is found wild in dry moun- 
tainous places, but the ſhops are 
ſupplied from gardens. In tafte 

and ſmell it is leſs acrid and more 

grateful than the common thy me; 
its ſmell; in particular, is remark- 
ably different, approaching to that 
of lemons. . It gives over its fla- 
your in diſtillation both with wa- 
ter and ſpirit: with the former 
an elegant eſſential oil ariſes : the 
diſtilled ſpirit is an agreeable aro- 
matic cordial liquor, not inferior 
to any thing of this kind, | 


TILLE flores : "Tilis farming 


folio majore C. B. The lime or 
linden tree; its flowers [L. E.] 

The lime tree has been much 
valued on account of its quick 
lat and pleaſant ſhade e 


r 26 { 1 
owers in July, and loſes its leaves 
ſoon after. The flowers are made 


uſe of chiefly on account of their 


agreeable flavour, which water ex- 


tracts from them by infuſion, and 
Among 


elevates in diſtillation. 
the writers on the materia medica, 


they have the character of an an- 
tiepileptic, and a ſpecific in all 
kind ee and pains. Fre- 

loffman relates, that he 


derick _ | 
knew a chronical epilepſy cured 
by the uſe of an infuſion of theſe 
flowers drank as tea, we 


"'THYMELE A bat? „ 


lze foliis lini C. B. Spurge flax; 


its berries, called grana enidia. 


TTrEHTMALI radix. Spurge ; 
nen- TRAGACANTHA, vide 


the oct. 


Several ſorts of ſpurge are men- 


tioned in catalogues of the mate- 
na medica. The Edinburgh col- 


lege, in their laſt edition, retained 


two (E8ULA MajoR, tithymalus 
paluſtris fruticoſus C. B. German 


ſpurge ; and ESULA MINOR, tithy-. 
pine- 


nalus foliis pini C. B. 
Purge ;) both the Edinburgh and 


London college have now rejected 
dem AH. e e 
The ſpurges and grana enidia 

are extremely acrid, irritating ca- 

thartics, and operate with ſp much 
violence as to be altogether unfit 
for internal uſe. bd 

TINCAR, vide Boxax. _ 

CT ORMENTIEL Eat Tir, 

mentillz {ilveſtris C. B. Lormen- 

til, or ſeptfoil; the root L. E.] ew 7 
Tormentil is found wild“ in 


woods and on commons : ir has 
long ſlender ſtalks, with ofually 


5 | 22 8 
ſeven lon narrow leaves at a joint 1 | 


the root is for the moſt part crook= 
ed and knotty, of a blackiſh co 
lour on the outſide, and "reddiſh. 


within. This root has an auſtere” 


ſtyptic taſte; accompanied with a 


ſlight kind of aromatic flavour; it 


is one of the moſt agreeable and 


efficacious of the vegetable aſtrin-" 


fen and is employed with good 


ucceſs in all caſes where medicines” 
of this claſs are proper. / It is _ * 


uſed, both in extemporaneous pre- 


ſcription and in officinal oompof 


tion, than any of the other Hong 


vegetable aſtringents: it is an in- 


gredient in the two compound pow- 


ders of bole [L.] the two powders 
and electary of ſcordium [L. I the 
compound White decoction [E. . 

4 A 4 


and japonic confection [E. 


tinctùre made from it with reQified 


* 


ſpirit poſleſies the Whole aſtringen 


and flavour of the root, auc toy 
nothing of either in inipiſſation. 
. 24 ad rr nr 


GUuMMI TRAGACANTHEA., © _ 


TRICHOMANIS a Tri-" 


chomanis ſive polytrichi officinarum 


C. 3. Engliſh maidenhair ; the 


leaves [L. E.] 


This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their ſtalks, 


R capil- 
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capillary it 1s found wild in dif- 
rent parts of England, upon old 

walls, and in ſhady places. The. 


” 


- 


eaves have a mucilaginous, ſweet- 


®” 


eſteemed uſeful in diſorders of the 
breaſt, proceeding from a thick- 
neſs and acrimony of the juices ; 
and are likewiſe ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote. the expectoration of tough 
a 


1, and to open obſtructions 
the viſcera. They are uſually 


directed in infuſion or decoction, 


1 


1 
* 


= 
* 


- 


Joe Ju A tor Cu 


Pe. 


with t e addition of a little liquo- 


rice. A ſyrup prepared from them 


has frequently ſupplied the place 
of that made from the adianthum 


verum: ſome have (nbfarated a 


MI cheaper ingredient, and per- 
haps. not much to the diſadvantage 


of the medicine - both the maiden- 
Aer little more than amu- 
a 


lagingusJjuice, greatly reſemblin 


e ute made uſe of. Th 
p brought from abroad has an 


"XRIFOLII PALUDOST alia: | 


Tafel paluftrie C. B. Marh 


trefoil, or buck. beans ; the leaves 


(L..E.] 


This plant grows wild in moiſt 
marſhy aces 5 it has three oval 


leaves, nding together upon one 
edicle which iſſues from the root; 


Ar taſte is very bitter, and ſome- 


what nauſeous. Marſh trefoil is 
an efficacious aperient and deob- 
ſtruent, promotes the fluid ſecreti- 
ons, and, if liberally taken, gent- 
ly looſens the belly. It has of 
late: gained t reputation in 
ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſor- 


ders: and its good effects in theſe 


caſes have been warranted by ex- 
erience; inveterate cutaneous 
diſeaſes have been removed by an 


infuſion of the leaves, drank to the 
quantity of a pint a day, at proper 


: 


intervals, and continued ſome 


* 


ih, ſubaſtringent taſte, without 
particular flavour; they are 


ture of orange flower water. 


LUS HORTENSIS, 


Part Il. 


weeks. Boerhaave relates, that he 
was relieyed of the gout by drink. 
ing the juice mixed with whey, 


TRISSAGO, vide Cuanz. 


DR YS. 


Anxricl farina, amylam, fur 


- 


fur: Tritici vulgaris £ as tritu- 
rando deponentis J. B, Wheat; 


the meal or flour, and ſtarch 
[L. E.] (prepared from the meal 
by maceration_in freſh. quantities 
of water) and bran [Z.] 
Wheat, a common article of our 
food, is, more glutinous and nutri- 
tious than moſt other kinds of 
grain. The flour, or the ſtarch, 
prepared from it, form with water 
a ſoft viſcid ſubſtance, which has 
been taken with good ſucceſs in 
arrhœas and dyſenteries. Starch 
is an ingredient in the compound 
powder of gum tragacanth and 
the white pectoral troches [L. 
and gives name to a lohoch [E.], 
Bran contains, beſides the 
huſks, or ſhells of the wheat, a 
portion of its farinaceous matter 3 
this is leſs glutinous than the fi- 
ner flower, and is ſuppoſed to have 
a detergent quality: infuſions of 
bran are not unfrequently employ- 
ed in this intention externally, and 
ſometimes likewiſe taken inwardly, 
BREAD, carefully toaſted, and 
infuſed, or lightly boiled in water, 
imparts a deep colour, and. a ſuf- 
ficiently agreeable reſtringent taſte, | 
This liquor, taken as common 
drink, has done good, ſervice in a 
weak lax ſtate of the ſtoinach and 
inteſtines : and in-bilipus yomiting 
and purging, or the cholera mor- 
bus: examples are related in the 
Edinburgh eſſays of ſeveral. caſes 
of this kind cured by it, without 
the uſe of any other medicine. 


TUNICA, vide Cakrorhxt- 
TURPE- 


-TURPETHUM, , five Turbitb 
I.) Turbith; the cortical wg 
of the root of an Indian convolvu- 

jus, brought to us in oblong pieces, 

of a brown or aſh colour on the 
outfide, and whitiſh within :. the 
beſt is ponderous, not wrinkled, 

eaſy to break, and diſcovers a 

large quantity of reſinous matter 

to the eye: its taſte is at firſt 
ſweetiſn; chewed for a little time, 
it becomes acrid, - pungent, and 
nauſeous, This root is a cathar- 
tic, not of the ſafeſt or moſt cer- 
tain kind: the reſinous matter, in 
which its virtue reſides, appears to 
be very unequally diſtributed, in- 


ſomuch that ſome pieces, taken 


from a ſcruple to a dram, purge 
violently 3 While oth larger 
doſes, have ſcarce any effect at all. 
An extract made from the. root is 
more uniform in ſtrength, though 
not ſuperior, or equal, 


to purga- 
tives more common in the ſhops. 


Trusstll AIs ive farfare 
falis, flores : Tuffilaginis vulgaris 
C. B. Coltsfoot : the leaves, and 
bans; 
This grows wild - in watery 
places, producing yellow flowers 
in February and March; theſe 
ſoon fall off, and are ſucceeded. by 
large roundiſh leaves, hairy un- 
derneath: their taſte is herbace- 
ous, ſomewhat glutinous and ſuba- 
erid. Tuſfilago ſtands recommend- 
ed in coughs, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs; the flow- 
ers are an ingredient in the pecto- 
tal decoction of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia. | 1 27 


TU TIA [Z. E.] Tutty; an 
impure ſublimate of zinc, or an 
argillaceous ſubſtance pee 
therewith, formed into tu ulous 
ieces like the bark of a tree. It 

moderately hard and ponderous, 
of a browniſh colour, and full of 


8 


ia Medica. 
_ ſmall protuberances on the out- 


* 


fide, ſmooth and yellowiſh wich- 
in: ſome pieces have a. blueiſh 


* 
** 


caſt, from minute globules of aine 


being thrown, up by the heat in 
its metallic form. Putty is cele- 
brated as an ophthalmic, and fre- 
quently employed as ſuch. in un- 
guents and collyria: it gives name 
to an officinal ophthalmic ointment 
LL. E.] See the article Zincun. 


6 Gn az. Seeed 
. VALERIANA HORTENSIS 
MAJORIS radix; Valerian ma- 
Joris odorata radice J. Bj The 
* garden valerian z its robe 
4. D i 4t 0004 5 
This is an oblong wri * 
root, with ſeyeral fibres at the 
bottom; of a browniſh or aſh; c- 
lour on the outſide, and hitiſt 
within; of an aromatic ſmell aud 
taſte, approaching to nard. It is 
accounted leſs efficacious Av 8:me- 
dicine than the following. nom 
* 67) tobt at arid 
 VALERIANA SILVESTRIS 
radix : Yaleriene Hlueſtris mqie- 
ris montane C. B. — 
veſtris majoris foliis anguftionipus 
Mori ſon. —— Wild 
valerian (the narrow+leaved 
growing on open, dry, mountain: 
ous. places) its root L, IAI 
_ This root conſiſts of a numbet 
of ſtrings or fibres matted 
iſſuing from one common head; 
of a whitiſh or pale browniſh co- 
lour: its ſmell is ſtrong, like a 
mixture of aromatics with faridsg 
the taſte unpleaſantly warm, bit- 
teriſh, and fobaerid. There is än- 
other wild valerian, with-braader 
leaves, of a deeper and ſhining 
green colour, met with id Wittry 
places. Both forts have hitherta 
been uſed indiſcriminately, aud 
Linnæus has joined them into ena 
ſpecies, under the name of maliri- 
ana  folits omnibus pinnatis. Dr 


college have reſtrained the ſhops 
R 2 co 
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WR ert, Which is confider- been celebrated for, both as an in. 


. i 


ably the ſtrongeſt, and loſes of ternal medicine and externally 23 


ate quality, if tranfplanted into 
— "as the other _ 
Ygelights'in.* The roots, produ 

ed in lo watery grounds, have 


-# remiatkably faint ſmell in com- 


Pariſon of the others; and ſome- 
mes ſcarce any at all. Wild va- 
Aerian is a medicine of great uſe in 
nervous diſorders; and is particu- 


1 ſerviceable in epilepſies pro- 


from a debility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. It was firſt brought 
da to eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabius 
Columna, who by taking the pow- 
dered root, in the doſe of half a 
 Hpoonful, was cured of an invete- 
Tate epilepſy after many other me- 
Aicines had been tried in vain, 
Repeated experience has fince con- 
Krmed its efficacy in this diſorder ; 
and the preſent practice lays con- 
ſiderable ſtreſs upon it. The com- 
mon doſe is from a ſcruple to a 
dram; in infuſion from one to two 
drams. Its unpleaſant flavour is 
moſt effectually concealed by a 
ſuitable addition of mace. 

A tincture of valerian in proof 
ſpirit and in volatile ſpirit are 
Kept in the ſnops [L.] This root 

ives name alſo to a compound 


water [B.] and is an ingredient 


in the cephalic tincture [Z.] epi- 
leptic powder LE. ] DEI and 
hrs eh ny” 


- VERATRUM, 
venus Ars. 


-- VERBASCUM,' vide Tarsus 
banner vs. 


© VERBENE Folia . Ver- 
4 communis flore cerulæo C. B. 
Common wild vervain; the leaves 
and root LE. 1 


This is one of the aedicides 


which we owe to the ſuperſtition 
oF former ages; the virtues it has 


leide gs 


an amulet, are extremely Ou 
'rous': and poſſibly it has an equal 
title to them all: to the taſte and 


ſmell it appears almoſt heh her. 
baceous. 


VERONICA F Gd. A, vide 
Eiarins. 


VERONICA Wund Ja Bu 
tonicæ Pauli folia : Feronicæ mari 
Japinæ et vulgartiſimæ C. B. Male 
ſpeedwell; the leaves [E.] 

This is one of the veronica 
Which produce their flowers in 
cluſters at the joints of the ſtalks: 
it is a rough procumbent plant, 
not Unffegucucdy met with on dry 
commons, and in ſandy grounds 
In taſte, ſmell, and medical vir- 
tues, it is finiilar to the © betonica, 
of which in its place: though the 
veronica is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have more of an aperient and pec- 
toral virtue, and betony to be ra- 
ther nervine and cephalic. Hoff. 
man and Joh. Francus have writ- 
ten expreſs treatiſes on this plant, 
recommending infuſions of it, 
drank in the L of tea, as very 
falubrious in many diſorders, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the breaſt, 


"VINCETOXICT, Alge. fon 
Hirundinariæ radix + © Aſclepiadis 
fore albo C. B. Swallow - wort, or 
tame poiſon; the root FF. - hr 

This is a native of the warmer 
climates: it is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfeQs 
its ſeeds, It is reckoned by bo- 
taniſts, a ſpecies of apocynum, or 
dogſbane; from all the poiſon- 
ous ſorts of which it may be di. 
ſtinguiſhed, by yielding a limpid 
juice, whilſt that of the others is 
milky. The root has a ſtrong 
ſmell, eſpeciall when freſh, ap- 
proaching to thas of valerian, 4 

narty 


part II. 
nard; the taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh 
aud aromatic, but ſoon becomes 
bitteriſh, ſubacrid, and nauſeous, 
This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emenagogue, and 
gently employed by the French 
1 German phyſicians as an alexi- 
pharmac, ſometimes as a ſucceda- 
neum to contrayerva; whence it 
has received the name of contra- 
yerva Germanorum. Among us 
it is very rarely made uſe of: it ap- 
pears, from its ſenſible qualities, 
to be a medicine of much the ſame 
kind with valerian, which is in- 


diſputably preferable to it. 


WH 

VINUM.. Wine ; the ferment- 
ed juice of the grape. Among 
the great variety of wines in com- 
mon uſe among us, five are em- 
ployed in the ſhops as menſtrua for 
medicinal ſimples. N 

Vinum album [L] vinum album 
Hiſpanicum [AK.] Mountain. 

Vinum album Gallicum [E F 
French white wine. 

LL. f.] Ca- 


Vinum Canarinum 
nary or ſack. | | 
Vinum Rhenanum L. E.] Rheniſh, 
Vinum rubrum [L.] Red port. 
The uſes of theſe liquors as 
menſtrua and vehicles of the vir- 
tues of other medicines, will be 
given hereafter ; in this place we 
ſhall conſider only their effects on 
the human body. Theſe are, to 
chear the ſpirits, warm the habit, 
promote perſpiration, render the 
veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the 
pulſe, and quicken the circulation. 
The effects of the full-hodied wines 
are much more durable than thoſe 
of the thinner; all ſweet wines, 
as Canary, abound with a glutinous 
nutritious ſubſtance; whilſt the 
others are not mutrimental, or only 
accidentally ſo by ſtrengthening 
the organs employed in digeſtion: 
ſweet wines in general do not paſs 
off freely by urine, and heat the 
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conſtitution more than an equal 
quantity of any other, though 
containing full'as much ſpirit; red 
ports and moſt of the red wines, 

ave an aftringent quality, by 
which they ſtrengthen the tone of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, * and 
thus prove ſerviceable for reſtrain- 
ing immoderate ſecretions: thoſe 


which are of an acid nature, as 
Rheniſh, paſs freely by the kid- 


neys, and gently looſen the belly: 


it is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſ- 
perate or occaſion gouty and calcu- 
lous diſorders; and that new wines 
of every kind have this effect. | 


VI OL folia, flores :Viole mar, 
tie purpuree flore fimplici odoro 
C. B. The fingle March violet; 
its flowers [L E.] and leaves [Z.] 

This is often found wild in 
hedges and ſhady places, and flow- 
ers in March; the ſhops are gene- 
rally ſupplied from gardens. In 
our markets we meet with the 
flowers of a different ſpecies, 
named by botaniſts viela martia 
major hirſuta, inodora : theſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the foregoing 
by their being larger, of a pale 
colour, and of no ſmell. The of- 
ficinal flowers have a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and a deep purpliſh 
blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their. 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors: a ſyrup made from this in- 
fuſion has long maintained 
place in the ſhops, and proves an 
agreeable and uſeful laxative for 
children. V3 a) 


VIPERA [L. E] The viper, 
or adder, is one of the viviparous 
reptiles, without feet, about an 
inch in thickneſs, and twenty or 
thirty in length. The poiſon of 
this ſerpent is confined to ĩts mouth: 
at the baſis of the fangs, or long ; 
teeth which it wounds with, is. 

R 3 lodged 


is 
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lodged a little bag containing the 
poiſonous liquid; a very minute 
| portion of which, mixed immedi- 
* ately with the blood, proves fatal: 
3 our viper-catchers are ſaid to pre 
ent the miſchiefs otherwiſe fol- 
— from the bite, by rubbing 
dil olive warm on the part. The 
fleſh of the viper is perfectly inno- 
dent; and ſtrongly. recommended 
"+ - a6 a medicine of extraordinary ſer- 
| vice ia ſerophulous, leprous, and 
other obſtinate chronical diſorders: 
its virtues however, in theſe caſes, 
are probably too much exaggerat- 
ed. The viper is doubtleſs an 
high nutritious food; and hence 
in ſome kinds of weakneſſes, and 


edly looked upon as a good reſtora- 
tive. To anſwer any valuable pur- 
> Poles, freſh vigorous vipers (not 
4 ſuch as haye been long kept alive 
| after they are caught) ſhould be li- 
berally uſed: as food: the wines 
and tinctures of them can ſcarce 
be ſuppoſed to receive any conſi- 
derable virtue from the animal; 
the dry fleſh brought us from 
abroad, is entirely inſignificant. 
In the ſhops, a broth is directed 
to be prepared from freſh vipers, 
and a vinous tincture from dried 
ones [L]: the dried fleſh is alſo an 
ingredient in theriaca, and the fat 
in the ointment of tutty [L.] this 
fat bein 
ful in 2 of the eyes, for 
which that ointment is deſigned, 
 VIRGA AUREA folia: Vir- 
ge aureæ anguſtifolig, minus ſerra- 
te C. B. Golden rod; the leaves 


—_ 
his is found wild on heaths 
and in woods, producing ſpikes of 
yellow flowers in Auguſt, The 
leaves have a moderately aſtringent 
bitter taſte, and hence prove ſer- 
viceable in debility and laxity of 
the viſcera, and diſorders proceeds. 
ing from that cauſe, 


emaciated habits, is not undeſerv- 


ſuppoſed peculiarly uſe- 


Part II. 
VISCIQUERNIL Jignum, folic 
Vifſci baccis albis C. B. Nile 
the wood and leaves [E.] x 
This is a buſhy plant, growin 
on the trunk and branches of rg 
ferent trees; that met with on the 
oak is generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the mot 
rare. It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art on any trees, by 
rubbing. the berries againſt the 
bark: this office has hitherto been 
. by the thruſh (who 
eeds on the berries in the winter 
in clearing his bill from the ſeeds 
that ſtick about it. This plant 
was held in veneration by the ſy. 
perſtition of former ages: it was 
hung about the neck to prevent 
witchcraft, and taken internally 
to expel poiſons, Of late times 
it has been celebrated as a ſpecific 
in epilepſies, palſies, &c. virtues, 
which it were greatly to be wiſhed 
that experience gave any counte- 
Hance to. Wakes A 


VITEX, vide AGxvs casTvus. 
1 8 255 
VITIS VINIFERA. The vine 
tree. The leaves of this tree were 
formerly celebrated as aſtringents, 
but have for a long time been en- 
tirely diſregarded: their taſte is 
herbaceous, with only a flight 
roughneſs. — The trunk of the tree, 
wounded in the ſpring yields 2 
clear, limpid, watery juice: this 
tear of the vine has been ac- 


counted excellent for. ſore eyes; 


and by ſome recommended like- 
wiſe in ardent and malignant fevers 
and as a diuretic.—] he flowers 
have a pleaſant ſmell, which wa- 
ter elevates from them in diſtilla- 
tion; along with the water, a 
ſmall portion of an elegant eſſen- 
tial oil is _ to ariſe, poſſeſſing 
in great ction the fragrance 
of „ 4 — fruit 
is of a very harſh, rough, ſour 


taſte: 


* s 
K 
* 
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tale: its exprefied juice called 
yerjuice, omphacium, agreſta [E.] 
was of great eſteem among the 
ancients, and ſtill continues ſo in 
ſome places, as a cooling aſtrin- 
gent medicine: a rob and ſyrup 
were formerly prepared from it. 
The ripe fruit or grapes, of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, 
properly cured and dried, are the 
raiſins and currants of the ſhops ; 


the juice by fermentation affords 


wine, vinegar, and tartar ; of all 
which in their places, | 


VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a fa- 
line chryſtaline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid fimilar to 
thoſe of fulphur and alum, There 
are butthree metallic bodies, which 
this acid is capable of perfectly 
difſolving or being united with 
into a chryſtaline appearance, zinc, 
copper, and iron: with the firſt 
it forms a white, with the ſecond 


a blue, and with the third a green 


VITRIOLUM ALBUM [L.E.] 
White vitriol, or vitriol of zinc; 
found in the mines of Goſlar, ſome- 
times in tranſparent pieces, but 
more commonly in form of white 
effloreſcences, which are diffolved 
in water, and afterwards reduced 
by evaporation and cryſtallization 
into large maſſes. We rarely meet 
with this fort of vitriol pure; after 
the zinc, which is its proper baſis, 
has been revived by inflammable 
fluxes, there remains a ſubſtance 
which is attracted by the magnet, 
and diſcovers itſelf, on other trials 
alſo, to be iron: a ſolution of the 
vitriol depofites on ſtanding an 
ochery ſediment, Which generally 
pives a blue tincture to volatile al- 
kalies, and hence appears to con- 
tain copper. White vitriol is ſome- 
times given from five or fix grains 
to half a dram, as An "Utderke; it 
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operates very quickly, and if pure, 


without violence. Externally, it 


is employed as an ophthalmic; and 


often made the baſis of 0 N 


both in extemporaneous pre 


ra. 4 
tion, and in diſpenſaroriest a ſo- 


lution of it is directed in this n- 
tention both by the Edinburgh 
and London colleges. 


VITRIOLUM cRULE UN 


[Z. E.] Blue vitriol, or vitriol of 


copper, falſely called Roman vi- 
triol. Greateſt part of the blue 
vitriol at preſent met with in the 
ſhops, 
repared by uniting co wit] 
the eftpiotic acid. Fhis fatt Nas a 
highly acrid, auſtere, and very nau- 
ſeous taſte: it is a ſtrong emetic, too 
violent to be exhibited with any to- 
lerable degree of ſafety. Its prin- 
cipal uſe is externally as an eſchar- 
otie; and for Roping kzmor- 
thages, which it effects by co g0- 


lating the blood, and contracting 


the months of the veſſels: it gives 
name to an officinal water for 


this intention, 


' VITRIOLUM VIRIDE[L.Z.] 
Green vitriol, or vitriol 6 noe 
commmonly called copperas; the 


Roman vitriol of the Italian and 


other foteign writers. This is pre- 
pared in Jarge quantity at Dept 
ford, by diſſolving iron in the acid 
liquor, which runs from certain 
fals berebus pyritæ, expoſed for a 
length of time to the air. When 
pure, it is ſimilar in quality to the 
officinal /al martis. . 
The green and blue vitriols (as 
well as the white) are in many 
places found native in the eatth; 
though aſually in this flate, flei- 
ther fort is free from an admixture 
of the other: hence vitriols. are 
met with of all the ihternmediate 
colours betwixt the graſs green of 
the one, and the ſapphire dfue of che 
R * other. 
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folia, flores ; Ulmarie 
eri bus compactis C. B. Meadow- 


the greateſt affinity with zinc, next 
to this with iron, and with copper 
the leaſt of all. Hence, ſolutions 
10 white vitriol depoſite, on ſtand- 
ing, greateſt part of the irony and 


Eupregus. matter, which they con- 
tain, and if ſome freſh zinc be 
added, the whole: in like man- 


ner, upon adding bright poliſhed 
iron to ſolutions of green vitriol, if 
it holds any cupreous matter, this 


Will be thrown down. By this 
means the white and green vitriols 


may be purified from 


other metal- 
E bodies. 4 


ULMARLE, e, Raging Ne, 
arbe cupri 


ſweet, or queen of the meadows; 
the leaves and flowers [E.] 2 HE 

Tbis herb is frequent in moiſt 
meadows, and about the ſides of 
rivers; it flowers in the beginning 
of June, and continues in flower a 
conſiderable time. The flowers 
have a very ploniane flavour, which 
water extracts from them by infu- 
ſion, and elevates in diſtillation, 


The leaves are herbaceons. 


= 


* 


miſtræ majoris perennis Raii, Stin FF 


"URTICE MAJORIS VUL- 
GARIS folia, ſemen: Urtice race 
ing nettle; the leaves and ſeeds 
_——_-. 


CU” yrriCa ROMANE folio 


. 


emen Urtice urentis pilulas feren- 


tis ſemine lini C. B. Roman nettle; 


the leaves and ſeeds. 

' Theſe have had ſundry virtues 
ttributed to them, which the pre- 
ent practice pays no regard to. 


The young leaves of the firſt ſort 


are by ſome uſed in the 
e herk. 
uv, 
LE i Rai 


bt 


ſpring as a 


PASS/E [Z.] majores 
ns of the ſun ; the dried 


en., 
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Part 1], 
Uv FAS minores IE. 


Gurrants; the gried grapes ot the 


vltis Corintbiaca. 
The principal uſe of theſe is a; 
an agreeable ſweet ; they impart 


a very Pleaſant flavour both to 
aqueous and ſpirituous menſtrya, 
The ſeeds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to 
give a diſagreeable 8 70 8 and 
ence are generally directed to be 
taken out; nevertheleſs I have not 
found that they give any taſte at 
all. The raiſins of the ſun are an 
ingredient in the pectoral decoc- 
tion, tincture of ſena, and ft6. 
machic tinctuare L.] : 


1 
WINTERANUS CORTEX 
[E.] Winter's bark; the produce of 
a tree growing in Jamaica, Barha- 
does, &c. called by Sir Hans9loane 
periclymenum rectum, foliis laurinit, 
cortice acri aromatico, It was firſt 
diſcoyered on the coaſt of Magel- 
lan, by Capt. Winter, in the year 
1567: the ſailors then employed 
the bark as a ſpice, and afterwards 
found it ſerviceable in the ſcurvy; 
for which purpoſe it is, at preſent 
alſo, ſometimes made uſe of in diet- 
drinks. The true Winter's bark is 
not often met with ip the ſhops, 
canella alba being generally ſub- 
ſtituted to it, ang y many reck- 
oned to be the ſame: there is ne- 
vertheleſs a conſiderable difference 
betwixt them in appearance, and a 
renter in quality: the Winter's 
ark is in larger pieces, of a more 
cinnamon-colour, than the ca- 
nella; and taſtes much warmer 
and more pungent, _ l 


ZE DOARIA CZ. E. I Zedoary ; 
the root of an Indian plant, brought 
over in oblong pieces about the 
thickneſs of the finger, or in round- 
iſh ones about an inch in diameter. 
Both forts have an agreeable fra- 
grant ſmell, and a warm, bit- 
OK OOH e Utd 
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Part II. 
Ipdiflillation with water, it yields 
il, poſſeſſing the ſmell 


w'efſentiade L 
and flavour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree; the remaining de- 


coction is almoſt ſimply bitter. Spi- 
it likewiſe brings over ſome ſmall 


ſhare of its flavour; nevertheleſs the 
ſpirituous extract is conſiderably 
more grateful than the zedoary 7 

- mics. The flowers levigated into 


ſelf, - An extract made from it wi 


- 


proof ſpirit (which is inferior to 
that prepared with rectified ſpirit) 


is an ingredient in the confectio 


cardiaca [L. ] the root in ſubſtance . 


enters the confectio Paulina, mi- 
thridate and theriaca [L.] 


ZIBETHUM [E.] Civet; a 


ſoft unctuous ſubſtance, of a white, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought. 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gui- 


nea, and the Eaſt Indies: it is met 
with in certain bags, ſituated in the 
lower part of the belly of an ani- 
mal ſaid to be one of the cat kind. 


The chief uſe of this drug is in 


perfumes; it is rarely, if ever, 
employed for any medicinal pur- 
poles. 7 


ZINCUM. Zinc; a metal, 
differing from all the other bodies 
of that claſs, in being inflammable 
fer ſe, ſublimable into flowers 
which afterwards: remain fixed in 
the ſtrongeſt fire, ſoluble in every 
acid, not miſcible in fuſion with 
ſulphur, changing copper into a 


yellow metal, braſs. Several pro- 


1 1 * 
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ductions of this r no 
8 known to be ſuch, are 

ept in the ſhops; as its rich ore 
calamine, the white vitriol, the 


pure white flowers of zine called 


pompholyx, and the more impure 
compound tutty. The preparations 
of zinc are employed principally 
in, external applications as opthal- 


an impalpable powder, form with 
oily ſubſtances an uſeful unguent, 
and: with roſe water, arid the like, 
22 collyria, for defluctions of 
thin ſharp humours upon the eyes: 
they are moderately aſtringent; and 
act, if the levigation has been duly 
performed, without acrimony or 
irritation. Taken internally, they 
prove seie. 
ZINGIBER [L. E.] Ginger; 


a root brought from China and 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; of a 
fragrant ſmell, and a hot, biting, 
aromatic taſte. ReQiked ſpirit ex- 
tracts its virtues by infuſion, in 


much greater perfection than aque- _ 
- , ous liquors; the latter elevate its 


whole flavour in diſtillation, the 
former little or nothing. - Ginger 


is a very uſeful ſpice, in cold flatu- 


lent colics, and in laxity and de- 
bility of the inteſtines : it does not 
heat ſo much as thoſe of the pep- 
per kind, but its effects are more 
durable. It gives name to an offici- 
nal ſyrup [ L. E. ] and enters a great 
number of the compoſitions. 
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General titles including ſeveral fimpless 
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The five opening roots: 


C Smallage 


Aſparagus, 2 
Fennel, 1 
Dae: 122 1 "3 
Bytchers broom. 


The 
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2 Marfhmallows. 
L > 4 Sy L 4 2 | N. e 1 Mallows, S : 
The five emollient herbs: < Mercury, | 
. I Pellitory of the wall, 
Violets. 8 


» 
bs 4+ 


The four cordial flowers: Bugloſs, 


$ » 


2. 
— 


| The four greater hot ſeeds : 
oy | Fennel. 

C Biſhopfweed; 
Stone parſley, 


Smallage, 


Tube four leſſer hot ſeeds: 
ens Wild carrot. 


' & + * 


Gourds, 
Melons. 


Succory, 
Endive, 


Lettnce, 
Purflane. 


Maidenhair 
Engliſh maidenhair, 
Wall rue, w 
Ceterach. 


The four leſſer cold ſeeds: | 


The ſour capillary herbs: 


i i | | wy | I Water melons, 1 


The four carmĩnative flowers: ] Feverfew, 
eee eee 5 Dill, 
Melilot. 


The fimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed 
together, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice has 
entirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are 

now expunged both from the London and Edinburgh pharmacopœias, 
though till retained in foreign ones. | 
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" General rules for the collection and preſervation of imples. 


Roors. 


Ann vA roots are to be taken up 
before they ſhoot out ftalks or 
flowers : biennial ones, chiefly 
in the autumn of the ſame year 
in which the ſeeds were ſown : 
the perennial, when the leaves 

fall off, and therefore generally 
in the autumn. Being waſhed 
clean from dirt, and freed from 
the rotten and decayed fibres, 

they are to be hung up in a 

| [warm] ſhady, airy place, till 
ſufficiently dried. The thicker 


. .» roots require to be ſlit longitu- 


dinally, or cut tranſverſely into 
thin ſlices. Such roots as loſe 
their virtues by exficcation [or 
are defired to be preſerved in a 
freſh ſtate, for the greater con- 
veniency of their uſe in certain 
forms] are to be kept buried in 
dry ſand [E.] ne "Pk 


Taztreare two ſeaſons, in which 
the biennial and perennial roots 
are reckoned the moſt vigorous, 


the autumn and ſpring ; or rather 


the time when the ſtalks or leaves 
have fallen off, and that in which 
the vegetation is juſt going to 
begin again, or ſoon after it has 
begun; which times are found 
to differ conſiderably in different 
plants, | 
The college of Edinburgh, in 
the two firſt editions of their phar- 
macopœia directed them to be dug 
in the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed ; in the third edition, the 
autumn is preferred, and this rule 
is continued in the ſucceeding ones. 


The generality of roots appear, in- 


deed. to be molt efficacious in the 
ſpring: but as at this time they 


are alſo the moſt jekey, and conſe- 5 
quently ſhrivel much in drying, and 


are rather more difficultly preſerv- 
ed, it is commonly thought moſt ad- 
viſable to take them up in autumn. 
No rule however can be given, 
that ſhall obtain aniverſally: arum 
root is taken even in the middle of 
ſummer, without ſuſpicion of its 
being leſs active than at other 
ſeaſons; while angelica root is 
inert during the ſummer, in com- 
pariſon of what it was in the au- 
tumn, ſpring, or winter. 


> IT 


Henss and LEavas. | ad 
Hens are to be gathered when 


the leaves have come to their 
full growth, before the flowers 
unfold; but of ſome plants the 
flowery tops are preferred. They 

are to be dried in the ſame 
manner as roots [F. ]] 


Fox the gathering of leaves, there 
cannot perhaps be any univerſal 
rule, any more than for roots; for 
though moſt herbs appear to be in 
their greateſt vigour about the time 
of their flowering, or a little be- 
fore, there are ſome in which the 
medicinal parts are more abundant 
at an earlier period. 

Thus mallow and marſhmallow 
leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a woody na- 
ture. A difference of the ſame 
kind is more remarkable in the 
leaves of certain trees and ſhrubs: 
the young buds, or rudiments of 
the leaves, of the black poplartree, 
have a ſtrong fragrant ſmell, ap- 
proaching to that of ſtorax, but by 
the time that the leaves have come 

70 
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to cheir full growth, their fra- 
grance is exhauſted. 


Herbs are diĩrected dy moſt of . 


the pharmaceutic writers to be 
dried in the ſhade. a rule which. 
appears to be very juſt, though it 
has ſometimes been miſunderſtood. 
They are not to be excluded from 
the ſun's heat, but from the ſtrong 
action of the ſolar light, by whic 

laſt their colours are very liable to 


de altered or deſtroyed, much more 


ſo than thoſe of roots. Slow dry- 
ing of them in a cool place is far 
from being of any advantage: 
both their colours and virtues are 
preſerved in greateſt perfection, 
when they are dried haſtily, by a 
heat of common fire as great as that 
which the ſun can impart: the juicy 
ones in particular require to be 


dried by heat, being otherwiſe ſub- 


ject to turn black. Odoriferous 
herbs, dried by fire till they become 


friable, diſcover indeed, in this acrid 


ſtate, very little ſmell; not that 
the odorous matter is diſſipated; 
but on account of its not being 
communicated from the perfectly 
dry ſubject, to dry air; for as 
ſoon. as a watery vehicle is ſup- 


plied, whether by infuſing the 


plant in water, or by expoſing it 
for a little time to a moiſt air, 
the odorous parts begin to be ex- 
tracted by virtue of the aqueous 
moiſture, and diſcover themſelves 
in their full force. 

Of the uſe of heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the curation of tea among the Chi- 
neſe: according to the accounts of 
travellers, the leaves as ſoon as ga- 
thered, are brought into an apart- 


ment furniſhed with a number of 


little furnaces or ſtoves, each of 
which is covered with a clean 
ſmooth iron plate: the leaves are 


ſpread upon the plates, and kept 


rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to curl up about the edges; 
75 | 
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they are then immediately ſwept 


off on tables, on which one perſon 


continues to roll them, while an. 
other fans them that they may cool 
haſtily: this proceſs is repeated 
two or three times, or oftener, ac. 
cording as the leaves are diſpoſed 
to unbend on ſtanding. 


Few. 


Flowzxs are to be gathered when 
moderately expanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red 
roſes are taken before they open, 
and the white heels clipt off and 
thrawn away [Z.] 


Tu quick drying, above re- 
commendedfor the leaves of plants, 
is more particularly proper for 
flowers; in moſt of which both the 
colour and ſmell are more periſh- 
able than in leaves, and more ſub- 
ject to be impaired by flow exfic- 
cation. Of the flowers which come 
freſh into the apothecaries hands, 
the only ones employed dry in the 
London pharmacopceia, are red 
roſes; and theſe, in all the com- 
politions in which they are uſed in 
a dry ſtate, are expreſsly ordered 
to be dried haſtily * (celeriter are- 
factæ. ) One of the moſt valuable 
aromatics of European growth, 
ſaffron, is a part of a flower, dried 


on paper on a kind of kiln, with a 


heat ſufficient to make it ſweat, 
with care only not to endanger the 
ſcorching of it. „ 
It may here be obſerved, that the 
virtues of flowers are confined to 
different parts of the flower in dif- 
ferent plants. Saffron is a ſingular 
production, growing at the end of 

the ſtile or piſtil: the active part of 
camomile flowers is the yellow diſk, 
or button in the middle; that of lil-. 
lies, roſes, clove-july-flowers, vio- 
lets, and many others, the petala or 
flower-leaves; while * — 
ittle 
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fl ms virtue in any of theſe; parts, 
the fragrance admired in the flow- 
ers of this plant PEAS e 
the N 


ra 


Or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate: the prin- 
cipal is the ſloe, whoſe virtue as a 
mild aftringent, is greatly dimi- 
niſhed by maturation. The fruit 
of the orange tree raiſed in our 
gardens or green houſes, 1s ſome- 
times gathered in a ſtate of much 

ater immaturity, ſoon after it 
1s formed on the tree, before ithas 
acquired its acid jince; at this ti me 
it proves an elegant el dr. 
ter, greatly reſembli in what are 
called 
pear to be no other than theſame 
fruit gathered at the ſame period, 
in a warmer climate. 

The rule for collecting ſeeds is 
more general than any of the 
others, all the officinal ſeeds be- 
ing in their greateſt perfection at 
the time of their maturity. As 
ſeeds contain little watery moiſture, 
they require no other warmth for 
drying them than that of the tem- 
perate air in autumn: ſuch as 
abound with a groſs expreſſible oil, 
as thoſe commonly called the cold 
ſeeds, ſhould never be expcſed to 
any conſiderable heat; for this 
would haſten the rancidity, which, 
however carefully kept, they are 
very liable to contract. Seeds are 
beſt preſerved in their natural 
huſks, or coverings, which ſhould 


Curaſſaooranges, Which ap- 


be ſeparated only- of the he of 
uſing; the, huſk,. or cor 9 5 


ſerving to defend the HY om 
being injured by, the ai 
Woops and. FRE , 
Taz moſt proper ſeaſon for' the 
| _ felling of 'woods, of ſhaving off 
their barks, is b he 
winter LE. = * 
* only, w oods of ou of ow 
DL. only, ops in the catalogues 


of ſimples of our pharmacopœias, 
are the juniper and box; the firſt 
of which 1s rarely or never kept in 
the ſhops, or employed in practice; 
the. other is procured from the 
turner, and it 1s indifferent at what 
ſeaſon it has been cut down, being 
at all times ſufficiently fit for the 
only uſe it is applied to, the yield- 
ing an empyreumatic oil by diſtil- 
lation in a ſtrong fire, 
Of the barks of our own growth, 
" the London college has not retain- 
ed one: in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopcia there are ſeveral, viz. 
thoſe of the aſh tree, dire tree, 
oak, elm, ſloe, wild ſervice, black 
, and elder, which, however, 
ave been ſo rarely uſed in medi- 
cine, that the ſeaſons of their 
greateſt perfection cannot be aſcer- 
tained from experience. It may be 
doubted, whether barks are not 
generally more replete with medi- 
cinal matter in * ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are, in ſummer, ſo 
much loaded with refin and gum, 
as to burſt ſpontaneouſly, an dif. 
charge the redundant quantity. It 
is ſaid that the bark of the oak 
anſwers beſt for the tanners, at the 
time of the riſing of the ſap in 
ſpring; and as its uſe in tanning 
depends on the ſame aſtringent 
quality for which it is uſed in me- 
dicine, it ſhould ſeem ꝛ0 be fittaſt 
10 


hs ant purpoſes alſo in the 
ſpring. It may be obſerved, like- 


wile, that it is in this laſt feafon 
thar barks in general are moſt con- 
veniently peeled off. 


AniMats and MixzzaLs. 
Anixats and minerals are to be 
- choſen in their moſt perfect 

ſtate, unleſs they are e 

otherwiſe [E.] . 


Tus animals of the London 
are only 9 


i 
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and the viper, to which the din. 
burgh add ſnails, earthworms, ang 
bees: whatever virtues theſe bodies 
may have, they are ſuppoſed to be 
beſt when they have attained to 
their common full growth. 4, 
there are no diſtinctions of matu- 
rity or immaturity in the mineral 
kingdom, the only rule for di- 
recting our choice here muſt be, 


. the purity of the ſubjects from any 
mixture of other bodies: none of 
them are ever to de uſed i in an im- 
pry ſtate, * 
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THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM, e Lapis calaminaris, calomine fone, 
.quz aqua non diflolvuntur previouſly calcined for the uſe- * 
corporum præparatio. The thoſe who make braſs, L. Where 
by ration of EARTHY and this is not to be had, the mine+ 


ral may be calcined by heating 
ot her pulverable bodies as * 
ir chres times red. bot, and a. 
ill not diſſolve in water. | i it as often in abr. E. 


EDS | | | bæmatites, blaod- ove. 
'Þ HESE ſubſtancesare firſt 1235 lazuli. F. LE, 


to be pulveriſed in a mor- Margaritz, pearls, * W 0 

. tar, and then levigated with a Oculi cancrorum, \erabs e * 
little water, upon a hard and called. L. E. 

ſmooth marble, into an impal- Oſtreorum teſtæ, . 

N pable POW wder : this is to be ed clean from dirt. : 2 Theſe 

dried upon a chalk ſtone, and may alſo be prepared by expofang 


afterwards ſer by for a few days, them for ſome days to the fun, an 
in a warm, or, at leaſt, very ben rubbing them in a | marble 
dry place. L. | _ mortar till they come into a kind of 


| RY ters pafte; this is to be again driad in 
After this manner are to be pre- the ſun, and afterwards rubbed 


pared, _ into an impalpable poder: the 
Erugo, verdegris. L. 1 - hollow ſpells are preferred. UE. 
Antimonium, antimony. L. E. on account of their containing 
Chelz cancorum; crabs claws. L. EK. more of the ſine white earth, in 
Corallium, coral. L. E. proportion to the outward: rough 
Creta, chalk. L. E. - coat, than the thinner flat ones: 


Lapis bezoar: bexzoar fone; which the rough matter appears to he 
is to be moi ſtened in the levigation, largely Wann 
dcuithb ſpirit of. wine inſtead of falt. Y is "PI 1 
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Tutia, zutty. L. E. 


In preparing antimony, cala- 
mine and tutty, particular care 
ought to be taken to reduce them 
into the moſt ſybtile powder poſ- 
fible. 2. n by ** 


Wuers large quantities of the 


foregoitig powders are to be pre- 


pared, it 1s cuſtomary, inſtead of 


the ſtone and muller, to employ 


hand-mills made for this uſe, 
conſiſting of two ſtones, the up- 

rmoſt of which turns hori- 
zontally upon the lower, and 


bas an aperture in the middle, 


for the conveniency of ſupplying 
freſh matter, or of returning that 


which has already paſſed, till it is 


reduced to a proper degree of 
fineneſs, © LIC TETES 
For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care | ſhould be 
taken, Whatever kind of inſtru- 
ments is made uſe of, that the 

be of ſufficient hardneſs, otherwiſe 
they will be abraded by the pow- 


ders. The hæmatites, a hard iron 


ore, is moſt conveniently levigated 


detwixt two 4ron planes; for if 


the common levigating ſtones are 


made uſe of, the preparation, when 


iniſned, will contain almoſt as 


much of foreign matter from the in- 


ſtrument as of the hæmatites. 
It has been cuſtomary to moiſt- 
en ſeveral powders in levigation, 


with roſe, balm, and other diſtill- 


ed waters: theſe nevertheleſs have 
no advantage above common wa- 
ter, ſince in the ſubſequent exſic- 
cation they muſt neceſſarily ex- 


hale, leaving the medicine poſ- 


ſeſſed of no other virtue than what 
might be equally expected from it 
when prepared with the cheaper 
element. 
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Ovorum teſtæ, 2 1 reed y 
. 

to them. I. 1 

Succinum, amber. L. E. 


Some few ſubſtances indeed are 
- moreadvantageouſlylevigated with 


ſpirit of, wine than with water, 


Thus bezoar has the green colour, 


uſually expected in this coſtly pre. 
piration, conſiderably improved 
thereby. A little ſpirit may be add. 
ed to the other animal ſubſtances, 


if the weather is very hot, and large 


quantities of them are prepared 
at once, to prevent their running 
into putrefaction; an accident 
which, in thoſe circumſtances, 
ſometimes happens when they are 
levigated with water only. Crabs 
eyes, which abound with animal 
elatinous matter, are particularly 
iable to this in convenience. 
The caution given above for 
reducing antimony, calamine and 
tutty, to the greateſt. ſubtilty 
poſſible, demands particular at- 
tention. The tenderneſs of the 
parts to which the two laſt are 
uſually applied, requires them to 
be perfectly free from any admix- 
ture of groſs irritating particles. 
The firſt, when not thoroughly 
comminuted, might not only, by 


its ſharp needle- like ſpicula, wound 


the ſtomach, but likewiſe anſwers 
little valuable purpoſe as a medi- 
cine, proving either an uſeleſs load 
upon the viſcera, or at beſt paling 
off without any other ſenſible ef- 
fe than an increaſe of the groſſer 
evacuations: whilſt, if reduced to a 
great degree of fineneſs, it turns out 
a medicine of conſiderable efficacy. 
The moſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the re- 
quiſite tenuity, is, to waſh off the 
finer parts by means of water, 
(ſee page 54.) and continue levi- 
gating the remainder till the whole 

ecomes fine enough to remain, 
for | ſome time, ff pended in the 
fluid; a proceſs received in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, and 
there directed as follows. 


Edin. 


_ Edind, 

upon the levigated powder, in 
4 veſſel, and the veſlel 
repeatedly ſhaken, that the finer 
parts of the powder may be dif- 
fuſed through the water: the 
liquor is then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles. 
The groſs part, which the wa- 
ter would not take up, is to be 
further levigated, and treated in 
the ſame manner, 3 

After this method are prepar- 
ed antimony, calamine, tutty, 
blood ſtone, chalk, and lapis 
lazuli. $20 


A Aquantity of water is to be poured 


Ir this method, which is that 


commonly practiſed in the prepa- 
ration of colours for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any 
required degree of tenuity; and 


| without the leaſt mixture of the 


groſs parts, which are always found 
to remain in them after long con- 
tinued levigation : all the coarſer 
matter ſettles ar firſt, and the finer 
powder continues fufpended in 
the water, longer and longer, in 
proportion to the degree -of its 
hneneſs. The ſame proceſs may 
likewiſe be advantageoufly ap- 


—— to other hard pulverable 
ies of the mineral kingdom, 
or artificial preparations of them; 


provided they are not ſoluble tn, 
or ſpecifically lighter than water. 
The animal «gl abſorbent pow- 
ders, crabs claws, crabs eyes, oy- 
ter ſhells, egg 


ted to this treatment ; nor in- 
do they require it. Theſe 
ſubſtances are readily ſoluble in 


ſhells, chalk, pearl, - 
coral and bezoar, are not well 


greater degree of ſineneſs they are 
reduced to, the more are they diſ- 
poſed to form ſuch concretions, 
and enabled to obſtruct the ori- 
fices of the ſmall veſſels. Ses 
page 62, Frey = 


AXUNGLE PORCIN K, SEVI- 
que OVILLI parificatio. 


The purification or trying of hogs 
1 — and mutton 1 * 
| A 5 
Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 
melt them by a gentle heat, with 
the addition of a little water; 
then ſtrain them from the mem- 
branes. 


Tas uſe of the water is to 
prevent the fat from burning and 
turning black; which it does very 
effeQually, though 1 

longs the proceſs, is likes. 
wiſe — to be in part imbibed by 
the fat. The Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory directs the fat to be -firſt, 
freed from the ſkins, blood veſſels, 
and fibres, then waſhed in freſn 
quantities of water till it no 1 
ger gives the liquor any bl ; 
tin » afterwards melted, ſtrai » 
and kept cloſe from the injuries 
of the air. The ſhops are uſually 
ſupplied with theſe fats ready pre- 
pared, 1 <4 


AXUNGLE VIPERINAE 
cCuratio. 


The purification of viper” s fat. 
Lond. 


Let the fat, ſeparated from the 1 
teſtines, be melted by a gentle 
fire, and then preſſed through a 


thin linen cloth 


and juices without much commi- 


nution: if no acid is contained in 
the firſt paſfa 
concrete, 
ter uſually . lodged there, f 
ind{oluble 


* — 


„they are apt to 
ink the mucous mat- 
lated ſo as to prevent 


maſſes; the without the addition of any * 


Tax quantity of this fat uſual 
ly purified at a time, is ſo 


burning, 


8 


* 


3 


It is not neceſſary, as Dr. Pem- 
berton obſerves, to be very curious 
in Þicking out the fat; it is ſuf- 
ficient if the heart, liver, and 
other bloody parts, are taken 
away; for the reſt of the mem- 
branes criſp up while the fat melts, 
ſo. as to be eaſily ſeparated by 
MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
The deſpumation . or_ clarifying of 
Pas ; Honey. > -6A 6 


* Lond. and Edinb. | 
Let the honey be liquefied in a 


- water-bath. (that is, by ſetting 


the veſſel containing the honey 
in a veſſel of hot water) and the 
ſcum which ariſes, taken off. 


Pu intention of this proceſs 
pat rigs the honey from wax, 
or other droſſy matters that have 
been united with it by the violence 


of the preſs in its ſeparation from 


the comb; and from meal and 
ſuch like ſubſtances, which are 


ſometimes fraudulently mingled 


with it. When the honey is ren- 
dered liquid and thin by the heat, 
theſe lighter matters riſe freely 
to the ſurfacgdee. j 


Schl COCTIO. 
The baking of fquills. 
r 
Let the ſquill (freed from the out- 
er ſkip, and the hard part to 
which the lirtle fibres adhere) be 


incloſed in a paſte made of wheat 


flour and water, and baked in 
an oven, till the paſte becomes 

dry, and the ſquill ſoft and ten- 
der throughout. 


Tus preparation is as old as 
the theriaca, and is continued in 


our diſpenſatory, for no other uſe 
than making the troches of ſquills, 
which are one of its principal in- 


I 
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gredients. The Edinburgh di. 
penſatory having now dropt the 
theriaca, has dropt alſo the baked 
ſquills and the troches, and ad- 
mitted them formerly only in com- 
pliance with cuſtom, giving ex- 
preſsly the preference to ſquills 
moderately dried. The intention 
of baking the root is to abate its 
acrimony. y 


- SCILLE EXSICCATIO. 
The drying of ſquills. 
JE Lond, 
Let the ſquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkin, he cut tranſverſely 


into thin flices, and dried with 
a a very gentle heat, 


By this method, the quill 
dries much ſooner than when only 
its ſeveral coats are ſeparated, as 


has been uſually directed; the in- 


ternal part being here laid bare, 
which, in each of the entire coats, 


1s covered with a thin ſkin, which 


impedes the exhalation of the 
moiſture. The root loſes, in this 
proceſs, four-fifths of its original 
weight; the parts which exhale, 
appear to be merely watery : hence 
fix grains of the dry root are equi- 


valent to half a dram of it when 


freſh; a circumſtance to be parti- 


_ cularly regarded in the exhibition 
of this medicine. In the preced- 


ing editions of our diſpenſatory, 
a particular caution was given, 
not to uſe an iron knife for cut - 
ting ſquills, but one of wood, 
ivory, or other bone: the founda- 
tion of this caution is ſaid to be, 
not ſo much that the ſquill would 
receive any ill qualities from the 


iron; as, that its agrid juice, ad- 


hering to the knife, might render 


a a wound received by it extremely 


painful, or even dangerous. 


3 RHABAR- 


* * 2 * > 


— 
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RHAB ARB ARI et NU CIS 
MOSC HAT Æ torrefactio. 

be rogſting of rhubarb and nutmeg. 
hes 1.49 © Lond. Go 


| Roaſt them with a gentle heat, 
until they become eaſily friable. 


Nur uk cs, in their natural ſtate, 
are ſo ſoft and unctuous, as ſcarce 
to be reducible into powder, a 
form in which they are occaſion- 
ally wanted; and rhubarb is very 

difficultly ſo, unleſs it be thorough- 
ly dry. The torrefaction renders 
them eaſily pulverable, and as ſoon 
as this point is obtained, ſhould be 
immediately diſcontinued, other- 
wiſe the drugs will be conſiderably 
injured. This treatment is ſuppoſed 
. by ſome to increaſe the aſtringen- 
cy of the ſubjects, perhaps on no 
very good foundation : it undoubt- 
edly renders the rhubarb leſs pur- 
gative, and the nutmegs leſs aro- 
matic. Both drugs may be redu- 
ced into. ſufficiently fine parts for 
moſt purpoſes, by means of a grater, 
without any alteration being made 
in their native quality. 


SPONGIZ USTIO. 
The burning of ſponge. 
Lond. 


Burn the ſponge in a cloſe earthen 
veſſel, until it becomes black, 
and eaſily friable: then powder 
it in a glaſs or marble mortar, 


Tuls medicine, now firſt re- 
ceived in the diſpenſatory, has 
been in uſe for a conſiderable time; 
and employed againſt ſcrophulous 
diſorders, and cutaneous foulneſſ- 
es, in doſes of a ſcruple and up- 
wards, Its virtues ſeem to de- 
pend upon a volatile ſalt, juſt 


formed, and combined with its 


own oil: if the ſponge be diſtilled 
with a ſtronger wk it yields a 
large proport on of that ſalt in its 
proper form. 


* 


The ſalt is in this 


reparation ſo far extricated, that 
if the burnt ſponge be ground 
in a braſs mortar, it corrodes the 
metal, ſo as to contract a diſagree · 
able taint, and ſometimes an eme- 
tic quality, = A 

Bees, earthworms, and other 
animal ſubſtances, have by ſome 


been prepared in the ſame man- 


ner, and recommended in different 
diſeaſes ; but as theſe ſubſtances 
fall greatly ſhort of fponge in the 
mg of volatile ſalt producible 
rom them by fire, they are pro- 
bably inferior alſo in medicinal 
efficacy. Of all the animal mat- 
ters that have been tried, raw filk 
is the only one which exceeds, or 
equals ſponge, in the produce of 
ſalt. 0 Fi £4 = 
A good. deal of addreſs is requi- © 
fite for managing this proceſs in 
perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome 
time in a mortar, that all the ſtony 
matters may be got out, which, 
compared with the weight of the 
ſponge when prepared, will ſome- 
times amount to a conſiderable 
quantity. The burning ſhould be 
diſcontinued as ſoon 'as ever the 
matter is become thoroughly black. 


If the quantity put into the veſſel 


at once is large, the outſide will 
be ſufficiently burnt before the in- 
fide is affected; and the volatile 
ſalt of the former will in part 
eſcape, before that in the latter is 
begun to be formed. The beſt 
method of avoiding this inconve- 
nience, ſeems to be, to keep the 
ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch 
a machine as is uſed for the roaſt 
ing of coffee. 3 


CORNU CERVI CALCINA- _ 
e BIO -Ws 
The — hartſhorne . . 
Burn pieces of hartſhorn in a pot- 
ter's furnace,” till they become 
32 perfectly 


% 


. | Pharm 


y white; Wa powder | 
b pa Ma . after the ſame 
25 as the other ear 


s 


174! intention bere is, totally 
to byrn out and expel the oil, ſalt, 
d other volatile parts; fo as to 

| = only 2 white inſi 1d animal 
| or this purpote, a ſtrong 

S. nd the free 10 dmiſfion of air, 

1 nec 11235 The potter's fur- 
Base is directed merely for the ſake 


r where this is not 
295335 Ne 409 6 i; furnace &X 


to ſerve : 


| _ of — Ie gre. es 
5 oh by 


is lay the — 6s. The wh whols 
will burn vehemently : et- 


OI mers is a 4 — aſhes ; 


_ 


p cold, , to prevent their im- 
. falt from the ve- 

tab A, es moiſtened by the air. 
155 left after the digillation 
the vo latile ſalt and oil of harts- 
e are as proper for this uſe as 
ay * proceſs ouly col- 


0 TG as are here diſſi- 
the __ 

Bc Seel hartſhorn is the pureſt 
of the animal abſorbent powders; 
ing perfectly free from any 
or oily matter, which 
e others abound with. 
appears nevertheleſs to be one 
1455 the weakeſt in abſorbent power, 


ax — maj. difliculc of folution in 


UM EXTR ACTIO. 
baer, of pulps. 


Z Fr 


Varipe 245 fruits, and ripe ones 
dry, are ta be boiled 
Mak ag, of Water un- 


cal Pr woos 


Part MI. 
til they become ſoft: then pref 


ont the pulp through a ſtronghai 
y . ſieve, and afterwards boil1 it | rey 


to due conſiſtence, in an earthen 
veſſel, over a gentle fire; taking 


care to keep the matter — 
tinually ſtirring, to prevent its 


burning. 
| Thai pulp of caſſia fiftularis is in 
— 2 to be bailed out 
— the bruiſed pod, and re- 
duged afterwards to a * 
conũſtence, by evaporating the 
Water. 
| The pulps of fruits that are both 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſed 
out through the ſieve, without 
any previous boiling, 


STYRACIS COLATIO. 
The eee of Jtoras. 


Soften ſtorax calamita in hot water; 
then preſs it out betwixt warm 
iron plates; and ſeparate the 
ſtorax, now panked, from the 
water. 


Tas forex 8 met with, 
ſtands greatly in need of purifica- 
tion. It contains a large quantity 
of woody matter, Which this 
proceſs effectually frees it from, 
though in other reſpects liable ta 
ſome inconveniencies. The woody 
ſubſtance in ſome meaſure defends 
the ſtorax from the action of the 
preſs, and retains part of it be- 
hind: at the ſame time that the 
ſtorax is apt to ſuffer a conſider- 
able diſſipation of its volatile parts, 
in which its fragrance and prin- 
cipal virtue conſiſt, To prevent as 
much as poſſible this laſt incon- 
venzence, the operator ought care- 
fully to avoid uſing a greater hook 


that is abſolutely neceſſary ; 


as ſoon as the ſtorax is ſuſaciently 
ſoftened, to be ex ious in the 
ſtraining of it. It has been que- 
ried whether this. ren does not 

come 
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communicate fomewhat to the wa- 
ter it is boiled in; as benzoine, 
with which it agrees in its other 
armaceutical characters, im parts 
wo water a faline matter ſimilar to 
the ſublimed flowers. On trial it 
could not be obſerved that any fa- 
line matter was thus ſeparated from 
ſtora x, — 5 it 1 21 the 
water donfiderably with its fra- 
grace. ̃ 
| Storax may be excellently puri- 
fed by means of ſpirit of wine, 
which this reſifi totally diſſolves in, 
ſo as fo paſs through a filtre, the 
impurities alone being left. If the 
dor is afterwards wanted in a 
ſolid form, it may be recovered 
from this folotion by gently diſtill- 
ing off the ſpirit, which will ele- 
vate very little of its flavour, or 
by pouring to it a quantity of 
vater. See chap. vi. ſect. 3. 


OPIUM coLATUM, vel Ex- 
TRACTUM THEBAICUM. 


Strained opium, or the thebaic | 


72 extract. 

: Lond, 

Take of opium, cut into flices, 

one pound: diſſolve it into the 
confiſtence of a pulp, in a pint 


of boiling water, with care to 


prevent its burning: and whilſt 
it remains quite hot, ſtrongly 
preſs it from the feces through 
a linen cloth: the ſtrained opi- 
um is then to be reduced, by a 
water-bath or other gentle heat, 
$0 its original conſiſtence. 
Opium thus ſoftened by a 
ſmall quantity of water, paſſes 
the ſtrainer entire, the feces only 
being left behind. If it was 
diſſolved in a large quantity of 
water, its reſinous and gummy 
parts would be ſeparated from 
one another % 


Wuxxx large quantities of opi- 
um are — at once, the 2 


261 
ſpiſfation is moſt cbmmodioü fly 


2 in à Water- Bath: but 
mall quantities may ry ſafely 
in{pifſated, by placing the -yellel 
immediately over a gentle fire, the 
mattet being kept furting, and the 
veſſel oeenfonally removed from 
the fire whenever there is any ſüſ- 
picion of its becoming too hot. 
The grofſer impurities of the opi- 
um are by this proceſs effenally 
feparated ; but ſome of its hete- 
rogeneous admixtures, confiſting 
chiefly of duſt and Firtndchdd 
matters, are ſo fine, as partly td 
paſs along with it through the 

ores of the ſtrainer when dilated 

y the preſs ; this manifeſtly ap- 
pears upon boiling the ſtrained o- 
pium in water, and afterwards in 
ſpirit; when a confiderable quan- 
tity of earthy matter will be left, 
which is not ſoluble in either of 
thoſe menſtrua. 125 


THE OTHER GUMS, as am- 
moniacum, galbanum, aſafceti- 
da, and the like, are purified 
after the ſame manner, only 
here a larger quantity of water 
may be made uſe of without in- 
jury. If the reſinous part hap- 
pens to ſubſide, take it out, anc 
reſerve it to be added again to- 
wards the end of the infpifla- 
tion, that it may unite with the 
reſt into one uniform mafs. 

Any gum that melts eafily, as 
galbanum, may likewiſe be pu- 
rified by including it in a blad- 
der, and keeping it in boiling 
water, until the gum becomes 
ſoft enough to be preſſed from 
its impurities through a canvas 
ſtrainer [L. J 


Ix the ſtraining of all the gums, 
care ſhould be a that the heat 
be neither too great, nor too long 
continued; otherwiſe a conſider- 
able portion of their more active 

8 3 | volatile 
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volatile matter will be loſt: an 
inconvenience which cannot, by 


any care, be wholly avoided: 


hence, as the faculty of Paris ob- 
ſerves, the purer tears, unſtrained, 
are preferable, for internal uſe, to 
the ſtrained gums. The laſt of 
the above methods, that of ſoften- 
ing the gum in a bladder by ex- 

ternal heat, without the addition 
of water, appears to be the moſt 
eligible for all thoſe that will ad- 
mit of being thus liquefied ſuffici- 
ently ; both as exhalation is pre- 
vented during the liquefaction; 
and as the ſtrained gum returns 
in cooling to its original conſiſt- 
ence, without the further heat 
which is requiſite in the other me- 
thod for evaporating the water. 
Opium is perhaps leſs injured by 
heat than the reſt of the gums, 
the virtues of this drug ſeeming 
to reſide more in its fixed than 
in the volatile parts: it is never- 
theleſs expedient, that the ſmell 
of the opium, which affords an 
uſeful mark of its genuineneſs, be 
as much as poſſible preſerved; 
this, if the quantity of water was 
large, would be deſtroyed by the 
long evaporation which would 


then become neceſſary. 


In the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, 
opium, and the fouler kinds 


of aloes, are directed to be 


* 
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. purified, . by diſſolving them in 

a ſufhcient quantity of water 
with a gentle heat, ſtraining the 
ſolutions, and evaporating them 
to the conſiſtence of honey. The 
other gums are not required to 
be purified, 


IT were to be wiſhed that the 
conſiſtence, to which the ſtrained 
ſolutions are to be reduced, was 
determined with more preciſion, 
particularly in regard to opium, 
that there might be as little un. 


| certainty as poſſi ble in its doſe. 


MILLEPEDARUM PRAPA. 
2 RATIO. | 
Preparation of millepedes, 

„ M00 | 

The millepedes are to be incloſed 

in a thin canvas cloth, and 

ſuſpended over hot ſpirit of 

wine, in a cloſe veſſel, till they 

are killed by the ſteam, and 
rendered friable. 
Edinb, 


Let them be included in a proper 


veſſel, and dried with a very 
gentle heat. | 


Bor theſe are convenient ways 
of rendering millepedes pulver- 
able, without endangering any 
loſs of ſuch virtues as they may be 
poſſeſſed of, 
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Subſtances extracted from vegetables by expreſſion F 5 X 
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Jnuices. 


UICES are obtained from the 
ſucculent parts of plants, by 
including them, after being pro- 
erly cut, bruiſed, &c. in a 
— bag, and preſſing them, be- 
twixt wooden cheeks, in the 
common ſcrew preſs, ſo long as 
any liquor drops from them. 


Tux harder fruits require to be 
previouſly well beaten or ground; 
but herbs are to be only mode- 
rately bruiſed, for if theſe are 
over bruiſed, a large quantity of 
the herbaceous matter will be 
forced out along with the juice, 
Hempen or woollen bags are apt 
to communicate a diſagreeable 
flavour ; the threads of theſe like- 
wiſe ſwell in proportion as they 
imbibe moiſture, ſo as in great 
meaſure to prevent the free perco- 
lation of the juice. 

The fluids thus extracted from 
ſucculent fruits, both of the acid 
and ſweet: kind, from moſt of the 


acrid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and 


water creſſes, from the acid herbs, 
as ſorrel and wood-ſorrel, from 
the aperient lacteſcent plants, as 
dahdelion and hawkweed, and 
from ſundry other vegetables, con- 
tain great part of the peculiar taſte 
and virtues of the reſpective ſub- 
jects. The juices, on the other 
hand, extracted from moſt of the 


aromatic herbs, as thoſe of mint 


and dhe fragrant Turkey balm, 


commonly called balm of Gilead, 
have ſcarcely any thing of the fla- 
vour of the plants, and ſeem to 
differ little from decoctions of 
them, made in water, boiled till 
the volatile odorous parts have 
been diſſipated. Many of the o- 


doriferous flowers, as the lily, 


violet, hyacinth, not only 1 
nothing of their fragrance to their 
juice, But have it totally deſtroyed 
by the previous bruiſing, From 
want of ſufficient attention to theſe 
particulars, practitioners have been 
frequently deceived in the effects 
of preparations of this claſs: juice 
of mint has been often preſcribed 
as a ſtomachic, though it wants 


thoſe qualities, by which mint it- - 


ſelf, and its other preparations, 
operate in that intention. 
The juices, thus forcibly preſ- 
ſed out from plants, differ from 
thoſe which flow ſpontaneouſly or 
from inciſions; theſe laſt confiſt- 


ing chiefly of ſuch fluids as are 


not diffuſed through the whole 
ſubſtance of the vegetable ſubje&, 
but elaborated in diſtin veſſels, 
or ſecreted into particular recepta- 
cles, From poppy heads, ſlightly 


wounded, there iſſues a thick milky | 


liquor, which dries by a moderate 
warmth, into opium; whilſt the 
juice obtained from them by preſ- 
ſure is of a dark green colour, and 
far weaker virtue. cen Tray 


Juices, newly expreſſed, are ge- 


4 nerally 


Ls 
þ, 
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NETALLY thick, viſcid, and very 
impure: by colature, a quantity 
of groſs matter is feparated, the 
Juice becomes thinner, limpid, 

urpoſes, though as yet not en- 

arely pure; on ſtanding, it be- 
comes again tyrbid, and apt to 
run into a fermentative or putre- 
factive ſtate. Clarification with 
whites of eggs renders the juices 
more perfectly fine ; but there are 
few that will bear this treatment 
without a manifeſt injury to their 
flavour, taſte, and virtue. 

155 . menos of 
purifying and preſerving theſe li- 
- rs, = to let the frained juices 
| in a cool place, till they 
Have depoſited their groſſer feces, 
and then gently paſs them ſeveral 
times through a fine ſtrainer till 
3 clear; when about one- 
_ fortieth. part their weight of good 
irit of wine may be added, and 
whole ſuffered to ſtand as be- 
fore: a freſh ſediment will now be 
depoſited, from which the liquor 
is to be poured off, ſtrained again, 
and put into ſmall bottles that have 
been waſhed with ſpirit and dried. 
A little oil is to be poured on the 
ſurface, ſo as very nearly to fill 
the bottles, and the mouths cloſed 


wath leather, paper, or ſtopt with 


ſtraw, as the Ralks in which Flo- 
rence wine is brought to us: this 
ſerves to keep out duſt, and ſuf. 
fers the air, which in proceſs of 
time ariſes from all vegetable li- 
quors, to eſcape ; which air would 
otherwiſe endanger the burking of 


the glaſſes, or, being imbibed” - 


afreſh, render their contents vapid 
and foul, The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom of a good cel: 
lar or vault, placed up to the necks 
in ſand. By this method, juices 
may be. 2 for a year or 
two ; and ſome for a much longer 
A 


* 
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It has already been obſerved, 
that there are great differences in 
Juices, in regard to their being 
accompanied, in the expreſſion, 
with the virtues of the ſubjects; 
there are equal differences in re. 
gard to their preſerving thoſe vir. 
tues, and this independently of 
the volatility of the active matter, 
or its difpoſition to exhale. Even 
the volatile virtue of ſcurvy- graſs 
may, by the above method, be pre- 
ſerved almoſt intire in its juice for 
a conſiderable time; while the 
active parts of the juice of the 
wild cucumber quickly ſeparate 
and ſettle to the bottom, leaving 
the fluid inert. Juices of arum 
root, iris root, bryony root, and 


ſundry other vegetables, throw off 


in like manner their medicinal 
parts to the bottom, 


SUCCI SCORBUTICI, 
The  ſcorbutic juices. 
Lond. 

Take the juice of 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, two pints 
Brooklime, | 
Water creſſes, each one pint ; 
Seville oranges, a pint and 

uarter. 

Mix Gow together, let them ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
then either pour the liquor off 

clear, or paſs it through a ſtrain- 
er. BN os 

Edinb. 

Take of 

Juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
oranges, each one pint 

a half; n 
water creſſes, | 
brooklime, each one pint ; 
White ſugar, ten ounces; 
Compound horſeradiſh water; 
half a int. 

„ juices 0 the 1 

and depurate according 

art ; then add the horſeradiſh 

ter. | 584 A 

* Bor u 


2 ilfe ͤ mipiſ e — ; 


Chap. 2. 

Born theſe compoſitions are of 
conſiderable uſe for the purpoſes 
expreſſed in the title; the orange 
juice is an excellent aſſiſtant to the 
ſeurvy-graſs and other acrid and 
anti ſcorbutics, which, when thus 
mixed, have been found from expe- 
rience to produce much better ef- 


fefts than when employed by 
themſelves. Theſe juices may be 


Expreſſed oils. 


% | 


26g. 
taken, from an ounce or two to a 
quarter of a pint, two or three times 
a day : they generally increaſe the - 
urinary ſcretion, and ſometimes in- 
troduce a laxative habit. Preſerved 
with the cautions above mentioned, 
they will keep good for a conſider- 
able time; though „ Whatever care 


be taken, they are found to anſwer 
better when freſh. 2 


FE C TAE 


XPpRESSED Oils are obtained 
chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits, by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mor- 
tar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, 
and then including them in a 
canvas bag, which is wrapt in a 
hair cloth, and ſtrongly preſſed 
betwixt iron plates. Phe canvas, 
if employed alone, would be 
ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates of 
the preſs, as to prevent the oil 
from running down: by the in- 
terpoſition of the hair-cloth, a 
free paſſage is allowed it. 


SunpRy machines have been 
contrived, both for grinding the 
ſubject, and prefſing out the oil, 
in the way of bufineſs. To faci- 
htate the expreſſion, it is cuſtoma- 
fy to warm either the plates of the 
preſs ; or the ſubject itſelf after 
the grinding, by keeping it ſtir- 
ring, in a proper veſſel over the 
fire: the oil, liquified by the heat, 
ſeparates more freelyand more plen- 
tifully, When the oil is defigned 
for medicinal purpoſes, this prac- 
tice 1s not to be allowed ; for heat, 
eſpecially if its degree is ſufficient 
to be of any confflerable advan- 
tage for promoting the ſeparation, 
renders the oil leſs ſoft and palata- 


Expreſſed oils. 


ble, impreſſes a diſagreeable flay- 
our and increaſes its diſpoſition to 
w rancid: hence the colleges 
both of London and Edinburgh 
expreſsly require the operation to 
be performed without heat. 
or are the oils to be kept in a 
warm place after their expreſſion. 
Expoſed but for a few days to a 
heat no greater than that of the 
human body, they loſe their emol- 
lent 1 and become highl 
rancid and acrimonious. Too muc 
care cannot be taken for prevent- 
ing any tendency to this acrid ir- 
ritating ſtate, in medicines ſo of- 
ten ufed for abating immoderate 
irritation. 
So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this injurious alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acri- 
monyandrancidity while contained 
in the original ſubjects. Hence 
great care is requiſite in the choice 
of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, 
which are often met with very ran- 
cid ; almonds are particularly liable 
to inconveniencies of this kind, 
Expreſſed oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ſundry differ- 
ent ſubjects, as nuts, poppy-ſeed, 
hemp-ſeed, rape-ſeed, and others. 
Thoſe directed for medicinal pur- 
poſes in the London and Edinburgh 
| las, are, : OL 
* OLBUN 
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OLEUM AMYGDALINUM. 
223 0 Oil of almonds - : 


 OLEUM SEMINUM LINI. 
Oil of linſeed. f 


oOLEUM SEMINUM SINAPI. 
Oil of muſtard feed, 


Tat oil of almonds is prepared 
from the ſweet and bitter almonds 
indifferently ; the oils ' obtained 


from both ſorts being altogether | 


the ſame. Nor are the differences 
of the other oils very confiderable, 


the diſcriminating qualities of the 


ſubjects not reſiding in the oils 
that are thus obtained by expreſ- 
fion : the oil of muſtard-ſeed is as 
ſoft, infipid, and void of pungen- 
Cy, as that of ſweet almonds, the 

ungency of the muſtard remain- 
ing entire in the cake left after the 
expreſſion. The ſeveral oils differ 
in ſome of their properties from 
one another; but in medicinal 
qualities they appear to be all 
nearly alike, and agree in one 
common emollient virtue. They 
ſoften and relax the ſolids, and ob- 
tund acrimonious humours: and 
thus become ſerviceable, inter- 
nally, in pains, inflammations, 
heat of urine, hoarſeneſs, tickling 
coughs, &c. in glyſters, for lubri- 
cating the inteſtines, and promot- 
ing the ejection of indurated fe- 
ces; and in external applications, 
for tenſion and rigidity of particu- 
lar parts. Their common doſe is 
half an ounce: in ſome caſes, 
they are given to the quantity of 
three or four ounces. The moſt 
commodious forms for their exhi- 
bution, we ſhall ſee hereafter, in 
the chapter of Emulſions. 


Tus oils expreſſed from aro- 
matic ſubſtances, differ from the 
foregoing, in retaining for the 
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moſt part, an admixture of the a. 
romatic matter of the ſubject. Thus 
nutmegs and mace yield, upon ex. 
preſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the ſpices; and an 
oil expreſſed from aniſeeds, has a 
great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of 
the ſeeds. A purgative oil alſo is 
extracted in America from the 
purgative ſeeds of the ricinus. It 
does not appear that other quali- 
ties of vegetables- are communi- 
cated to their expreſſed oils, 


Taxe rinds of the ſeveral varie. 
ties of oranges, lemons and citrons, 
yield by a kind of expreſſion their 
eſſential oils almoſt pure, and 
nearly ſimilar to thoſe which are 
obtained from them by diſtillation, 


The eſſential oils, in which the 


fragrance and aromatic warmth of 
theſe fruits reſide, are contained in 
numerous little veſicles, which may 
be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye, 
ſpread all over the ſurface of the 
el. If the rind is cut in ſlices, 
and the ſlices ſeparately doubled 
or bent in different parts, and 
ſqueezed between the fingers, the 
veſicles burſt at the bending, and 
diſcharge the oil in a number of 
fine ſlender jets. A glaſs plate 
being ſet upright in a glaſs or por- 
celane veſſel, and the ſlices ſqueez- 
ed againſt the plate, the little jets 
unite into drops upon the plate, 
and trickle down into the veſſel be- 
neath, But though this proceſs 
affords the true native oil, in the 
ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted in the 
ſubject, unaltered by fire or other 
agents, it is not practicable to ad- | 
vantage, unleſs where the fruit is 
very plentiful ; as only a ſmall 
art of the oil it contains can thus 
extracted or collected. | 
Ihe oil is more perfectly ſepa- 
rated by rubbing the rind upon 4 
lamp of ſugar. The ſugar, by the 
inequality of its ſurface, rg | 
8 the 
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the effect of a raſp, in tearing open 
' the oily veſicles: and in proportion 
as the veſicles are opened, the ſugar 
imbibes the oil. When the out- 
ward part of the lump is ſufficiently 
moiſte ned, it is ſcraped off, and the 
operation continued on the freſh 
ſurface. The oil thus combined 


with the ſugar, is fit for moſt of 
the uſes, to which it is applied in a 
fluid ſtate, Indeed the pure eſſen- 
tial oils, obtained by diſtillation, 
are often purpoſely mixed with 


ſugar, to render their uſe the 


more commodious, - —— 
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CHAPTER II. 
Infufions in different menſtrua. 


LECT. 


I. 


Infufions and decoctions in water. 


AT ER, the direct men- 
ſtruum of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſa- 
line parts of vegetables. Its ac- 
tion however, is not limited to 
theſe; the reſinous and oily prin- 
ciples being, in moſt vegetables, ſo 
intimately blended with the gum- 
my and ſaline, as to be in great 

art taken up along with them: 
Hes of the refinous cathartics, and 


moſt of the aromatic herbs, as well 


as bĩtters and aftringetits, yield to 
water greateſt part of their ſmelt, 
taſte, and medicinal virtue. Even 
of the pure eſſential ois, and odo- 
rous reins of vegetables, ſeparated 
from the other principles, water 
imbibes a part of the flavour; and 
by the artificial admixture of gum- 
myor ſaline matter, the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the oil or reſin is made 
diſſoluble in water. 
Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves on- 


ly certain determinate quantities 


(fee page 30): by applying heat, 
it is generally enabled to take up 
more than it can do in the cold, 
and this in proportion to the degree 
of heat; but as the liquor cools, 
this additional quantity ſeparates, 
and the water retains no more than 
it would have diſſolved without 
heat. With gummy ſubſtances, on 
the other hand, it unites unlimit- 
edly, diſſolving more and more 
of them till it loſes its fluidity : 


keat expedites the action of the 


water, but cannot enable it to take 
up more than it would do, by al. 
lowing it longer time, in the cold, 
The active parts extracted from 
moſt vegetables by water, and oils 
and reſins made ſoluble in water by 
the artificial admixture of gum, 
partake of this property of pure 
gums, being diſſoluble without 
ſaturation. 

It has been imagined that veget- 
ables in à freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active 
parts, are already blended with a 
watery fluid, would yield their vir- 
tues to water more freely and more 
plentifully, than when their native 
moiſture has been diflipated by dry- 
ing. Experience however ſhews, 
that dry vegetables, in general, 
giveout more than freſh ones, water 
ſeeming to have little action upon 
them in their recent ſtate. If, of 
two equal quantities of mint, one 
be infuſed freſh in water, and the 
other dried, and then infuſed in the 
like quantity of water for the ſame 
length of time, the infuſion of the 
dry herb will be remarkably the 
ſtrongeſt: and the caſe appears to 
be the ſame in all the vegetables 
that have been tried. | 

In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
ſtood that the ſubjects muſt be mo- 
derately and newly dried; unleſs 
when they are expreſsly ordered to 
be taken freſh ; in which caſe * 


Chap. 3. Fnfufions in 
de judged that their virtues are de- 
ſroyed or impaired by drying. 
The native colours of many ve- 
tables are communicated to wa- 
Fong with their medicinal mat- 
ter; many impart a colour differ- 
ent from their own ; and others, 
though of a' beautiful and deep 
colour themſelves, give ſcarcel 
auy to the menſtruum, Of the 
firſt kind are the yellow and red 
towers; of the ſecond, the leaves 
of moſt plants; of the third, ſome 
of the blue flowers, as thoſe of cya- 
nus and larkfpur. Acid liquors 
change the infuſions of moſt flow- 


cald Water. 


ers, the yellow ones excepted, to 
red ; ad alkalies, both fur ms 
volatile, to a green. | 
From animal ſubſtances, 
extracts the gelatinous and 
tious parts, whence glues, jel - 
lies, broths, &c. and along with 
theſe, it takes up principles of 
more activity, as the acrid mate 
ter of cantharides. It diflplves 
alſo ſome portion of calcined cal- 
careous earths, both of the animal 
and of the mineral kingdom, bu 
has no action of any other kind of 
earthy matte. Pn) TM 


water 


AR TIOILE I. Infuſions in cold water, 


Ixrus un 28222 | 
In fuſion of carduus. 

Take an * — * the dried leaves 
of carduus benedictus, and a 
pint of common water. Let 
them ſteep for fix hours, with- 
out heat,. and then filter the 
liquor through paper. 


Zr this management, only the 
finer parts of the carduus are ex- 
trated, and the infuſion proves an 
ayreeable light bitter; it fits eaſier 
on the ſtomach than any other me- 
dieine I know of the bitter kind; 
whereas, by long continued mace- 
ration, or by the application of 
heat, the groſſer and more ungrate- 
ful parts are taken up, and the li- 
quor becomes nauſeous, ſo as to pro- 
voke yomiting. I have often giv- 
enthe light infuſion, with great be- 
nefit, in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
where the common bitters did not 
apree. It may be flavoured at plea- 
ſurewith aromatic materials: inſtead 
of pure water, a mixture thereof, 
with ſome grateful diſtilled ſpiritu- 
ous water, as twelve ounces of com- 
mon water, and four of the ſpiri- 
tuqus water of orange peel, may, be 


uſed for the menſtruum. The little 
quantity of ſpirit contained in this 
compound will not ' confiderably 
vary the diflolving power of the 


water. 
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nutri- 


Many other vegetables may be 


advantageouſly treated in the ſame 
manner. From thoſe which are 
weak in virtue, rich infuſions ma 
be obtained, by returning the h- 
uor upon freſh quantities of the 


ubject; the water loading, itſelf - 


more and more with the active parts. 
Theſe loaded infuſions are doubt- 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes 
in medicine, as they contain, ig a 
ſmall compaſs, the finer, more ſub- 
tile, and are principles of veget- 
ables, in a form readily miſcible 
with the fluids of the human body. 


TINCTURA MENTHAE. 
Tindture of mint. 
Edinb. | 
Take half an eunce of the dry: 
leaves of ſpearmint, and a pint 


of ſimple mint water. Steeg 
them in a cloſe veſſel, in a warm 
place, for four hours, and then; 


Tas 


- ftrain out the tincture. 
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Tax diſtilled water of mint is 
2 nated with as much of the 
volatile parts of the herb, as wa- 
ter can be made to retain by di- 
ſtillation. 
it ſtill takes up more, being equally 
effectual, as a menſtruum with freſh 


water; hence the tincture proves 


very rich in the virtue of the mint. 


This is another uſeful method 
of obtaining ſtrong infuſious from 


vegetables, and it may be varied 


at diſcretion: the diſtilled water of 


one plant may be employed as a 
meſtruum for another. 


Ixrusuu coxricis PRRUvIANI. 
Infuſion of Peruvian bark. 


reduced into fine powder, and 
twelve ounces of water. Ma- 
ceerate without heat for twenty- 
four hours, occaſionally ſhaking 
the veſſel; then pour off the 
_ clear liquor, and paſs it through 
a fine ſtrainer. 


TRE extraction of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark, with aqueous li- 
quors, has hitherto been attempted 
by ſtrong coction: but this drug, 
cContrary to moſt other vegetables, 
has lately been obſerved to give out 
more to cold than to boiling water. 
In boiling, a reſinous matter, con- 
taining the aſtringency of the bark, 
is haſtily melted out by the heat, 
but not truly diſſolved by the wa- 
ter, and hence, in cooling, it begins 
to ſeparate, renders the liquor tur- 
bid, and at length ſettles to the 
bottom; whereas, by maceration 

in cold water, the aſtringent and 
bitter parts are gradually extracted 
together, and the former as well as 
the latter, are retained by tha water 
in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. The 
infuſion appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of the bark for 
weak ſtomachs, and may be given 
in doſes of two or three ounces, in 
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By infuſion, however, 


diſeaſes; a flow yet effectual alter. 
Take an ounce of Peruvian bark 


of fevers in general. The medi- 


bific humours. 


quor (biſhop Berkeley) ſome obſer- 


d cold or warm; in colics, 
Tax » +» . * N 6 


intermitting fevers, and in other 
diſorders where the corroborating 
virtues of bark are required. 


Aqua PICEA, 
| Tar water. 
Take of | 

Tar, two pounds ; 

Water, one gallon. - 
Stir them ftrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after ſtandin 
to ſettle for two days, pour 
the water for uſe. | 


Tar water has lately been re. 
commended to the world as a cer- 
tain and ſafe medicine in almoſ all 


ative in cachexies, ſcurvies, chlo- 
rotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 
and other. chronical complaints; 
and a ſudden. remedy in acute di- 
ſtempers which demand immediate 
relief, az pleuriſies, peripneumo- 
nies, the ſmall pox, and all kinds 


cine, though certainly far inferior 
to the character that has been given 
of it, is doubtleſs in many caſes of 
confiderable utility: it ſenſibly 
raiſes the pulſe; and occaſions 
ſome conſiderable evacuation, ge- 
nerally by perſpiration or urine, 
thaugh ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 
mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to at 
by increaſing the vis vitæ, and 
enabling nature to expel the mor- 


I ſhall here inſert, from the firſt 
public recommender of this li- 


vations on the manner of uſing it. 
« Tar water, when right, is not 
5 paler than French, nor deeper 
* coloured than Spaniſh white 
c wine, and full as clear; if there 
* be not a ſpirit very ſenſibly 
* perceived in drinking, you may 
4 conclude the tar water is not 
« good. It may be drank either 


take 


8 
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Chap. 3 
te take it to be beſt warm. As to 
« the quantity, 1n common chro- 


« nical indiſpoſitions, a pint a day ; 


« may ſuffice, taken on an empty 
« ftomach, at two or four times, 
« to wit, night and morning, and 
« about two hours after dinner and 
« breakfaſt : more may be taken 
« by ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe 
« who labour under great and in- 
« yeterate maladies, muſt drink a 
greater quantity, at leaſt a quart 
« every twenty-four hours: all of 
e this claſs muſt have much pa- 
« tience and perſeverance in the 
«uſe of this, as well as of all o- 
ether medicines, which, though 
« ſure, muſt yet in the nature of 
things be ſlow in the cure of in- 
« yeterate. chronical diſorders. In 
« acute caſes, fevers of all kinds, 
*jt muſt be drank in bed, warm, 
and in great quantity (the fever 
« fill enabling the patient ro 
drink) perhaps a pint every 
© hour, which I have known to 
« work ſurprizing cures, But it 
* works ſo quick, and gives ſuch 
« ſpirits, that the patients often 
think themſelves cured before 
the fever hath quite left them.“ 


AQUA CALCIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple lime water. 
en Lean 5 | 
Take a pound of quicklime, and 
a gallon and a half of water. 
Pour the water 
the lime, and when the ebulli- 
tion is over, let the whole ſtand 
' -: ſettle ; then filter the liquor 
' through paper. | 
: . . | 
Take a pound of freſh-burnt 
quicklime, and two gallons of 
water, Pour-the water by lit- 
- tle and little upon the lime, and 
when the ebullition is over, 
ſtrongly ſhake the veſſel : then 
let the whole ſtand at reſt, that 
the lime may ſettle, and after 


Infuſions in cold Water. 


radually upon” * 


27 
two days, filter the liquor; which 
is to be kept in veſſels cloſely 
ſtopft. rig 1 
A lime water may be prepared in 
the ſame manner from calcined 
oyſter ſhells. 5 
Tux reaſon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is, that 
when poured on at once, it reduces 
tke external part to a kind of mud- 
dy ſubſtance, or ſoft paſte, which 
in ſome meaſure defends the inter- 
nal part from being acted upon by 
the water. It does not appear 
that the different proportions of 
water, in the two above preſcrip- 
tions, occaſion any ſenſible differ- 
ence in the ſtrength of the pro- 
duct; the quicklime is far from 
yielding all its ſoluble parts to ei- 
ther proportion; the remainder 
giving a ſtrong impregnation to 
many freſh quantities of water, 
though not ſo ſtrong as to the firſt. 
The caution of keeping the water 
in cloſe-ſtopt veſſels ought to be 
ſtrictly attended to; for in open 
ones, the calcareous matter, diſ- 
ſolved in the liquor, ſoon begins to 
ſeparate, and forms a white cruſt 
upon the ſurface. This cruſt is not 


of a ſaline nature, as ſome have 


imagined ; but an inſipid earth, 
no longer miſcible with watery li- 
quors. 

Lime water has been found of 

at ſervice in ſcrophulous and 
corbutic complaints, in ſome 
kinds of alvine fluxes, female 
weakneſſes, : and other diſfordefs, 
proceeding from a laxity and de- 
bility of the ſolids : particularly iu 
corpulent and phlegmatic habits. 
It appears likewiſe to be poſſeſſed 
of a lithontriptic power, and in 
ſundry calculous caſes has procured 
conſiderable relief: the lime wa- 
ter prepared from calcined oyſter 
ſhells, is found to be, in this inten- 

tion, 
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| tion, more efficacious than that of 
the common ſtone or chalk lime. 
It is given internally, in the doſe 
of a quarter of a pint, three or four 
times a day; and likewiſe uſed ex- 
ternally for waſhing foul ulcers. 


AOUA CALCIS. 
_ _ .COMPOSITA,. 


Compound lime water. 

5 Edinb, 

Take of 
Saſſafras, root and bark, ſhaved, 
two ounces; 
Nutmegs, well bruiſed, three 
drams; | 

Liquorice, ſliced, one ounce; - 
Lime water, freſh prepared, four 


paints. | 

Digeſt them together for two days, 
in a very cloſe veſlel ; and then 
ſtrain the liquor. 
- AQUA CALCIS MINUS 
___COMPOSITA. 
Zine water lefs compounded. 

Tondon. 

Take of 

Liquorice, one ounce; 


oy 
s U 


Saffafras bark, half an ounce; 


Simple lime water, fix pints. 

Macerate without heat for two 
days, and then ſtrain off the li- 
er. 


AA CALCIS MAGIS 
Cons TTA. 


* 
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Tuts lat water has been uſed 
for ſome time in our hoſpitals, un- 
der the title of Aqva LIBIRARs. 
As the guaiacum wood difficultly 
communicates its virtues to the 
cold liquor, ſome have propoſed 
boiling it in the lime water before 
the other ingredients are added; 
but though this treatment more 


perfectly extracts the virtues of 


the wood, it very much injures 
thoſe of the lime water, greateſt 
part of the matter it had taken up 
from the lime being ſeparated and 
thrown off in the boiling. Nor 
indeed 1s there any occaſion to 
have-recourſe to expedients of this 
kind; the quantity of the wood 
in the above preſcription being ſo 
large, that the liquor. receives a 
ſufficient impregnation from it by 
maceration in the cold. If how. 
ever, on this or other occaſions, it 
ſhould be thought expedient to in- 
creaſe the diſſolving power of lime 


water by boiling, we may do it 


without any injury to the lime 
water, by the method directed by 
the London college for obtaining 
a ſolution of ſulphur in this men- 
ftraum, viz. by adding ſome quick- 
lime in ſubſtance, which will con- 
tinue to give a freſh impregnation 
to the water, after the lime at firſt 
diſſolved in it has been ſeparated 
by the boiling. | 

In all theſe compoſitions, the 


additional articles take off the ill 


flavour of the lime water, render 
it more grateful both to the palate 
and ſtomach, and at the ſame time 
conſiderably promote its medicinal 
efficacy, eſpecially when intended 
againſt cutaneous - diſorders, and 


the patient keeping moderately 


warm during their uie. 


ARTICLE 


INFUSUM AMARUM- 
Bitter infuſion. 
or 
Take of 


Gentian root, two drams ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, half an 

ounce z 
Boiling water, a pint. 

Infuſe them for four hours, then 
' filter the liquor, and add to it 
an ounce of aqua aromatica, or of 
ſpirituous cinnamon water. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
SIMPLE. 


Simple bitter infuſion. 


Take of 
Gentian root, 
Freſh yellow rind of lemon peel, 
carefully freed from the inner 
VWhbite part, each half an ounce 
Dry yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, freed in like manner 
from the white, one dram and 
a half; ; 
Boiling water, three quarters of 
a pint. : 
Macerate for an hour or two, then 
filter the liquor-through paper, 
or paſs it through a ſtrainer, 
without preſſure. 


Born theſe liquors are very ele- 
gant and uſeful bitters ; the latter 
in particular is as agreeable a one 
as can well be contrived, the peels 
communicating a fine flavour, which 
is the only addition that the gentian 
ſands in need of. The committee 
of the London college obſerve, that 
© moſt of the ingredients, which 
* uſually enter the compoſition of 
bitter infuſions, being prepared 
* by them ſeparately, amongſt all 
* the ſtrong bitters, gentian gave 
the moſt unexceptionable colour, 
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e but it wants the aſſiſtance of 
© ſome ingredient to fiirniſh an acs 
*« ceptable flavour; ſcarce any of 
the bitters accompanied with fla- 
*« your, ſuch as zedoary, calamus 
** aromaticus, and the like, ap- 
e peared to be truly grateful, ex- 
«« cept orange peel and cardamom 
«« ſeeds: but cardamom ſeeds are 
*© mucilaginous, and render the 
liquor cloudy, and orange peel 
«© is accompanied with a hot oil 
that requires it to be but ſpar- 
« ingly uſed: lemon peel, in its 
© outer rind, to which all-its fla- 
«© your is confined, is not a bitter, 


a but ſupplies the gentian moſt 


«-ſacceſsfully with what is wants 
«« ed; though the compoſition, by 
« a moderate addition of orange 
«© peel, becomes yet more perfect. 


INFUSUM AMA RUM 
PURGANS. | 


Purging bitter infuſun. ' 
x Lond. fu ; 
Take of 


Sena, | 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
each three drams ; 
- Gentian root, FCAT 
Yellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dry; Ic 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, each half a 
dram ; _ 
Boiling water, five ounces by - 
meaſure. | 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold, ſtrain off the liquor. 


INFUSUM AMARUM ©? 
cum SENA, | 3 
Bitter infuſion with ſera.” 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Sena, one dram; 


12 Gentian 


274.  Pharmactutical 
Seꝛntian root, | 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
dram; 

Boiling water, a quarter of a 


F 57, 0 1 
Infuſe them for four hours, and 
then ftrain the liquor. 
This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 
. pared with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of ſena. 


each half a 


Born theſe are uſeful purging 
bitters. The quantities here pre- 
' ſcribed are intended for one doſe : 
the firſt is the largeſt, and the other 


the ſmalleſt doſe, that ſena is uſu- 
ally given in. | 


INFUSUM SENA 

C)OMMUNE. 
Common 1 of ſena. 

Take of & 

: Sena, an ounce ahd a half; 

* Cryſtals of tartar, three drams ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed from 

the huſks, two drams ; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil the. eryſtals of tartar in the 
water, until they are diffolved ; 
then pour the water, whilſt it 
continues boiling, upon the 

other ingredients; and when 
1 ſtrain off the liquor for 
uſe. 


Ix our former pharmacopceia, 
an alkaline ſalt was uſed in the in- 
fuſion of ſena, inſtead of the acid 
one here directed. The firſt was 
ſuppoſed to promote the operation 
of the medicine, by ſuperadding a 
degree of purgative virtue of its 
own, and by enabling the water to 
extract ſome what more from the 
capital ingredient, than it would be 
capable of doing by itſelf; whilſt 
acids have rather a contrary effect. 
Experience however has ſufficient- 
ly ſhewn (as the committee aſſure 
us,) ** that this infuſion, and the 


* pal conſeqdence to prepare it ſo, 


not only 1mproves the taſte, but 
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following one with lemon juice, 
* do not fail in their intention: 
„% and in a medicine, very nay. 
* ſeous to many, it is of princi. 


t that the lighteſt and leaſt gif. 
« ouſtful parts may be extracted. 
Alkaline ſalts increaſe the offenſtye. 
neſs of the ſena 5 whilſt cryſtals of 
tartar conſiderably improve the to. 
lour of the infuſion, and likewiſe 
render the taſte to ſome perſons 
leſs diſagreeable. Soluble tartat 
ſhould ſeem a good ingredient in 
theſe kinds of compoſitions ; as it 


promotes the purgative virtue of 
the medicine; this addition alſo 
renders the infuſion leſs apt togripe, 
or occaſion flatulencies. 


/INFUSUM SENA 
35% LIMONIATUM. 
Infuſion of ſena with lemon. 
Lond. 
Take of 7 
Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſh, 
one ounce 3 
Lemon juice, one : ounce, by 
_ meaſure ; 
Boiling water, one pint. 
Macerate them together, and when 
cold, ſtrain off the infuſion. 


THis is a very pleaſant and 
ſufficiently efficacious purge: the 
committee obſerve, that it is the 
moſt agreeable form they have 
been able to contrive for the ex- 
hibition of ſewa to ſuch as are 
more than ordinarily offended with 
its flavour. The doſe is from two 
ounces to four. 

INFUSI SENAE UNCIA 

| QUATUOR. 

A four ounce infuſion of ſend. 


| Edtnb. 
Take of 
Sena, three drams ; 


Ginger 
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Ginger, one ſcraple,; 
Bbiling water, four ounces: 


lukuſe for four hours, and then 


Krain off the liquor. 


Tuis infuſion is tolerably grate- 
ful, the ill flavour of the ſena 
being in good meaſure covered by 
the gingef; the quantity of which 
is here increaſed to double of that 
in former editions of the pharma- 
topcla. Formerly two drams of 
the greater water - figwort were 
added. The water - figwort has 
been diſcovered to be the Brazilian 
hetb ighet4ig, celebrated as a ſpe- 
eine Corrector of the flavour of 
ſend : that plant, however, has 
hot been found from experience 
to anſwer this purpoſe ſo effectu- 
ally as it was ſuppoſed to do before 
it was commonly known. 


INFUSUM RHABARBARI. 
Infusion of rhubarb, 
| Edinb. 
Take of rhubarb, ſliced, one 
8 2 

Cochineal, one ſcruple; 

Boiling water, one pint; 

Infuſe them for a night, and to 
the ſtrained liquor add one 
onnce of fpirituons cinnamon 
water, | bY: 

Tas appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of rhubarb when 
deſigned as a purgative; water 
extracting its virtue more effectu- 
ally than either vinous or ſpi- 
rituous menſtrua: in this reſpect 
rhubarb differs from moſt of the 
other vegetable cathartics. 


\ TINCTURA ROSARUM. 
Tincture of raſes. 

Lond. 

Take of 


Red roſe buds, freed from the 
| white heels, half an ounce. z 


Firſt ming 
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Strong ſpirit (called oll) of vi- 
ttiol, dne ſcruple; * 
Boiling water, two pints and a 
half; ec 
Double refined ſugar; one outice 
8 5 If. . 
e the ſpirit of vitriol 
with the water, in a glaſs, of 
glazed earthen veſſel, and in 
this mixture macerate the roſes; 
when the liquor is grown cold, 
ſtrain it, and add the ſugar, 


Vi Edinb. 
Take of 0 
Red rofes, cleared from the 
heels, and dried, one ounce ; 
Spirit of vitriol, one dram 3 
Boiling water, two pints ; 
White ſugar, four ounces. 

Mix the aci ſpirit with the water, 
and infuſe the roſes therein for 
four hours; then filter the tinc- 
ture, and add to it the ſugar, 


Sous have directed the oil of 
vitriol to be dropt upon the roſes 
before the water is put to chem: 
bot this method is certainly faulty, 
for ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic 
liquor falls upon undiluted, will 
be burnt up by it, and have their 
texture deſtroyed, Others have 
made an infuſion of the roſes in 
water firſt, and then added the 
acid, from an apprehenſion, that if 
this acid 1s added to the water, it 
would weaken its power as a men- 
ſtruum; but, as the committee 
obſerve, whatever the acid ſpirit 
will hinder the water from extract- 
ing, it muſt precipitate, if added 
afterwards; though in this pre- 

aration, the oil of vitriol bears 
o ſmall a proportion to the water, 


that its effect, in this reſpeQ, will 


be very little. The infr don ſhould 
be made in a glaſs, or ſtone - ware 
veſſel, rather than a glazed earthen 
one, for the acid will be apt to 
corrode the glazing of the latter. 
2 | We 
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This tincture is of an elegant 
red colour, and makes a very 
- grateful addition to juleps in hæ- 
morrhages, and all caſes that re- 
quire mild coolers and ſubaſtrin- 
gents: it is ſometimes taken with 
doluſes or electaries of the bark; 
and likewiſe makes a good gargle. 


* Ixrusun LINI. 
I nfuſion of lin ſeed. 
Take of 5 4 


Linſeed, whole, two f nfuls; 


Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce; 


Boiling water, four pints. 
Let them ſtand in infuſion by the 
- fire for ſome hours, and then 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


Ax ounce of coltsfoot leaves 1s 
ſometimes added to theſe ingre- 
dients; which addition procures 
this medicine the title of INx Fu- 
sun PECTORALF, pectoral infu- 
fon. Both infuſions are ſoft, emol- 
lient, mucilaginous liquors; and 
as ſuch they are directed in de- 
fluxions of thin acrid rheums, and 
eroſions of the veſſels. They 
are given to the quantity of 

pint a day. | 


Ixryusuu ANTISCORBUTICUM. 
Antiſcorbutic infuſion, | 
Take of Joh | 
Zuckbean leaves, two ounces ; 
Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce; 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 
four ounces ; 1 | 
Common water, four pints. 
Let the common water, boiling, 
be poured on the buckbean and 
orange, ard ſuffered to ſtand in 
a a cloſe veſſel for a night; then 
\ train out the liquor, and add to 
it the horſeradiſh water, | 


Tus infuſion is a very uſefal, 
and not inelegant antiſcorbutic: 
buckbean appears from experience 
to be a very efficacious herb in 


Take of 
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this intention; the aromatic mz. 
terial, here joined to it, alleviates 
its ill flavour, and at the ſame time 
promotes its virtue. A quarter of 
a pint of the liquor may be taken 
three or four times a day, 


Ixrusuu CEPHALICUM, 
Cephalic infuſion. 


Wild valerian root, two ounces; 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an 
- ounce; | 
Aromatic water, four ounces; 

Common water, four pints, 

Let the common water be poured, 

boiling, on the herb and root, 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a night 
in a cloſe veſſel; then ſtrain out 
the infuſion, and add to it the 
aromatic water. 


THx1s infuſion is calculated a- 
gainſt epileptic diſorders, and other 
like affections of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. The doſe is a quarter of a 
pint to be taken twice a day. 


1 ALCALINUM. 
- Alkaline infuſion, 
Take of | of 
Salt of tartar, half an ounce; ' 
Saffron, half a dram; 14 A 
Liquorice root, two ounces; 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Let them ſtand together in a warm 
place for eight or ten hours, 
and then ſtrain out the liquor 
for uſe. A 
Pla run / ef faul Aran 
TH#1s infuſion is of ſervice in a 
lentor or viſcidity of the blood 
and juices, the conſequence of an 
obſtructed perſpiration, andoften- 
times the origin of inflammatory 
diſtempers : it attenuates thick 
humours, and promotes the natural 
ſecretions. It is to be taken warm, 
in little quantities at a time, but 
frequently repeated. ' 
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InrusUM DIURETICUM. 
Diuretic inſuſion. 
Take of n 
Wormwood leaves, dried, hal 
aan ounce; ATR 
Salt of tartar, two ſcruples ; 
Compound -juniper water, two 
ounces ; 
Common water, twelve ounces. 
Pour the common water, boiling, 
on the wormwood and ſalt of 
tartar, and when grown cold, 
ſtrain off the liquor, and mix 
ith it the jyniper water. 
32 r. e FA Toth pa An 
Tuts infuſion is much of the 
ſame nature with the foregoing. 
It is directed in the obſtructions 
of the viſcera, which frequently 
ſucceed a long continuance of 
bilious feyers, or frequent re- 
lapſes into them, and which gene- 
rally end in a dropſy, jaundice, 


or irregular intermittent. The 


quantity here preſcribed, is to be 
taken every day, at three doſes, 
and a purgative occaſionally inter- 
poled. If intermittent fevers re- 
| turn after the cure of the other 
diſorders, they are then ſucceſs- 
fully treated by the bark. 

Preparations of this kind are 
likewiſe of conſiderable uſe in 
maniacal diſorders ; in which, as 
Dr. Mead obſerves, evacuations 
by the kidneys are of greater 
conſequence than 1s generally ſup- 
poſed ; eſpecially if the mania 
1s of the furious kind, and ac- 
companied with febrile heat. Al- 
kaline ſalts, given in large doſes, 
are here the moſt effectual diure- 
tics. 


R 
Paralytic infuſſon. 
Take f e 
Horſeradiſh root, ſhaved, 
Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, each four 
ounces z | 
Boiling water, four pints, * 


Ta 


particular, it promiſes to be a re- 
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Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe 
veſſel, for twenty-four hours. 


Txr1s infuſion is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with the pungency of 
the muſtard ſeed and horſeradiſh, 
which by this ſimple proceſs give 
out the whole ot their virtues, 
Though the medicine is deſigned 
chiefly (as its title expreſſes} for a 
ſtimulant in paralytic complaints, 
there are ſeveral other diſorders in 
which it may be employed to good 
advantage ; in ſcorbutic caſes, in 


medy of great utility: it generally 
promotes the urinary diſcharge, 
and, if the patient is kept warm, 
perſpiration, It is taken ſome» 
times to kali a pint, twice a day. 


Taz ANTIPHTHISICA, 
Antiphthifical tea. 
Take of 
Avens root, two ounces; 
Male ſpeedwell, | 
 Ground-ivy, each one ounce and 
a half; 
Liquorice, one ounce ; | 
- Sweet fennel ſeeds, three drams. 


Tursg ingredients are to be 
cut, bruiſed, and well mixed to- 
gether ; and half an ounce of the 
compoſition infuſed for a few 
minutes, in five or ſix tea-cups 
fall of boiling water. In con- 
ſumptive caſes and diſorders of the 
breaſt, one cup of the infuſion, 
with a tea-{poonfull of honey, 
may be drank every hour or two. 
After the ſame manner, medicated 
teas may be prepared from other 
vegetable ſubſtances, as camomile 
flowers, linſeed, orange peel, fu- 


mitory, &c. a 


- InzusUM iNN A Mut. 


Infuſion of cinnamon. 


| Take two ounces. of powdered 


cinnamon, and two pints of 


T2 boiling 


. 2 * : 
= ® * F 
Y 2 , * 


' a cloſe veſſel, in a moderate 
heat, for half an hour; and 
then filter the liquor. 


Tus infuſion is agrecably im- 


4 AAT Il. 


Tx effect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
particulars. One of the moſt 
obvious differences is, that as the 
eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their ſpecific odours reſide, 
are volatile in the heat of boil- 
ing water, they exhale in the 
Hoiling along with the watery 
Keam, and thus are loſt to the re- 

ining decoction ; whereas both 
in cold and hot infuſions they are 
preſerved. Odorous ſubſtances, 
and thoſe in general whoſe virtues 
depend on their volatile parts, are, 
therefore, unfit, for this treat- 
ment. The ſoluble parts of theſe 
may, nevertheleſs, bo united in 
this form with thoſe bodies of 
a more fixt nature; by boiling 
the latter till their virtues are 
ſufficiently extracted, and then 


infuſing the former in this de- 
coction. , 


The extraction of the virtue of 


the ſubject is uſually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiling heat; but 
this rule is leſs general than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be. We 
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bailing water. Infuſe them in | 


have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
coction. In ſome caſes, boiling 


occaſions a manifeſt diſunion of 
the principles of the ſubject: thus, 


when almonds are triturated with 
cold water, their oil, blended 
with the mucilaginous or other 
ſoluble matter of the almond, 
unites with the water into a milky 


liquor called an emulſion : but 


pregnated with the flayo 
as of the — ng a 


1 . 
on many occaſions, ſupply the 
place of the fimple cinnam 


| impie cinnamon 
water. | 


Decoctiong. 


on boiling them in water, the oil 
ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface; 
and if the moſt perfect emulſion be 
made to boil, a like ſeparation 


happens, 


DECOCTUM ALBUM. 
The white decoction. 


Lond. 
Take of 
.Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
two ounces ; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
Water, three pints. | 
Boil them till only two pints re- 
main, and then ſtrain off the 


liquor. | 
Edinb. 

Take of 

Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
one Qunce ; 

Gum Arabic, two drams ; 

Common water, three pints ; 

Cinnamon, bruiſed, one dram ; 

White ſugar, two drams. 

Boil the calcined hartſhorn and 
gum in the water till only two 
pints remain, adding the cin- 
namon towards the end: in this 
decoction, unſtrained, diſſolve 
the ſugar. | 


THrzse decoctions are uſed as 
common drink in acute diſeaſes 
attended with a looſeneſs, and 
where acrimonious humours a- 
bound in the prime vie. The 
gum is added in order to render 
the liquor lightly glutinous, and 


thus enable it to fuſtain more of 


the calx; Which is the ingredient 


that 


I S P £3 a 


Chap. 3 8 
that the colour, but probably not 
the virtue, of the medicine de- 
pends upon. Calcined hartſhorn 
has no quality from which it ſeems 
capable either of conſtringing and 
frengthening the veſſels, giving 
a greater degree of conſiſtency to 
this fluids, or obtunding acrimo- 
giows humours. It blunts and ab- 
ſorbs acid juices; but acrimony 
and acidity are very different: 
there are few (perhaps none of the 
zeute) diſorders of adults attend- 
ed wich the latter; and few of 
infants are unaccompanied there- 
with. Some have propoſed ſtarch 
25 an ingredient in theſe kinds of 
decoftions ; a ſmall quantity of 
this ſoft gelatinous, - farinaceous 
ſubſtance ſhould ſeem to be great- 
ly preferable to the earthy calx, 
It may be obſerved that the water 
is not enabled by the boiling to 
diſſolve any part of the calx; 


and that in the decoction, the 


earth is only diffuſed in ſubſtance 
through the water, as it would 
be by agitation, 


DECOCTUM ALBUM COM- 
* POSITUM. 
Compound white decoction, 
Edinb. 

Take of 

Comfry roots, 

Tormentil roots, 

Calcined hartſhorn, 

Chalk, | 
White ſugar, of each half an 


ounce 3 


Cinnamon bruiſed, one dram ; 


Common water, three pints. - 

oil the roots in the common water, 
till ſuch time as the liquor, 
when ſtrained, will amount only 
to a quart, adding the cinnamon 
towards the end: ſtrain the de- 
coction, add to it the calcined 
hartſhorn, chalk, and ſugar, and 
mix them well together, 


Decactions. 
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Tuis is a very well contrived 
compoũ tion for the purpoſes of a 
— — incraſſating reſtrin- 
gent. A quarter of a pint, more 
or leſs, may be taken occaſionally, 
according to the urgency of the 
ſymptoms, The calcined hartſ- 
horn and chalk appear to be the 
leaſt uſeful of its ingredients. 


DECOCTUM CRETACEUM. 
Chalk decoction. 


| Edinb, 

Take of 2 
White chalk, prepared, one 

ounce; & © 

Nutmeg, bruiſed, one dram; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; * 
White ſugar, half an ounce ; 

Common water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the chalk and 
gum, till it is reduced to a 
quart, adding the nutmeg to- 
wards the end; and in the 
turbid decoction diſſolve th 
ſugar. 


Hen, as in the white decoc- 
tion, the abſorbent earth is only 
mixed in ſubſtance with the water, 
and the uſe of the gum 1s to prevent 
its ſubſiding. s a medicine, 
chalk is more effectual than cal- 
cined hartſhorn, in all the inten- 
tions for which theſe kinds of 
earths are given. on 


DECOCTUM JAPONICUM. 
Japonic decaction. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
The confectio japonica (deſerib- 
ed hereafter among the elec- 
taries) one ounce; 

Common water, a pint and 3 
3 
Spirituqus cinnamon water, 

Syrup of meconium, each one 

ouncde. 
Boil the confection in the common 
water, till the liquor, after 
„ training, 
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- training, will amount to a 
paint, to which, while turbid, 
. "add the cinnamon water and 
the ſyrup. 


Tuis decoction is uſed both in 
draughts, and in glyſters, as an 
anodyne and reſtringent in fluxes. 
'The quantity here preſcribed con- 
tains two grains and a half of 
opium, excluſive of the ſyrup. 


DECO C TUM ad IC TERI COS. 
Decoction for the jaundice. 
_ ' ; Edinb. = 
Take of | 
Oelandine, roots and leaves, 
Turmeric, | 
Madder, each one ounce ; 


Millepedes, two hundred ; 


Water, three pints. 4 


+ * Boil the celandine, turmeric, and 

mamͤadder, in the water, till only 

a quart of liquor remains after 

-. ſtraining : then, having preſſed 

out the juice of the millepedes, 

add this to the decoction when 
grown cold. 


Tus ingredients of which this 
decoction is compoſed, have been 
long held by many as ſpecifics for 
the cure of the diſeaſe expreſſed in 
its title. The medicine, though 
not a little unpleaſant, is well 
calcylated to anſwer many uſeful 
Purpoſes, if well managed and 
properly aſſiſted. A quarter of a 
pint may be taken twice a day, 
or oftener. 


DECOCTUM LIGNORUM, 
Decoction of the woods. 
. 

Take of 
Guaiacumſhavings,threeounces; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 

ounces ; | 


genes; 
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particularly in cold phlegmatic 


| Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, one | | | 
| ogy chiefly as an emollient, to be li- 


Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce; 
Water, one gallon. 

Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with 
the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding, towards the end, the 
ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor, and having ſuf. 

fered it to reſt for ſome time, 
pour off the clear from the feces. 


Tunis decoction is very well 
contrived, and if its uſe is duly 
continued, will do great. ſervice 
in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes, foul. 
neſs of the blood and juices, 
and ſome diſorders of ihe breaſt ; 


habits. It may be taken by itſelf, 
in the quantity of a quarter of a 
pint, two or three times a day, or 
uſed as an aſſiſtant in a courſe of 
mercurial or antimonial altera- 
tives; the patient in either caſe 
keeping warm, in order to pro- 
mote the operation of the me- 
dicine. | 


DECOCTUM ad 
NEPHRITICOS, 
Nephritic decoction. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Marſhmallow roots, one ounce 
and a half; 
Liquorice, 
Linſeed, each half an ounce; 
Pellitory of the wall, one ounce; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounees; 
Water, ſix pints. 
Boil the water with the marſh- 
mallow root and raiſins, to four 
pints, nem: the other ingre- 
dients towards the end. Strain 
out the liquor, and let it ſettle 
till fine, E 


Tris decoction is intended 


berally 


aw * 
5 * 


Chap. 
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berally drank of in nephritic pa- of this decoction may be taken 


ms; in which cafes, by 
ſoftening and relaxing the parts, 
it frequently relieves the pain, and 
procures an eaſy paſſage for the 
{abulous matter. The medicine 
is now made more ſimple than be- 
fore, without any diminutior: of its 
virtue, by the rejection of wild 
carrot ſeed, reſtharrow root, and 


figs, the place of which is abun- 


dantly ſupplied by an increaſe of 
the marſhmallow root, linſeed, 
and liquorice. The carrot ſeeds 
were indeed unfit for this form, 
as they give out little of their 
virtue to watery liquors, 


DECOCTUM NITROSUM. 
Nitrous decoction. 

F Edinb. 

Take of | 
Pure nitre, half an ounce ; 

White ſugar, two ounces 3 
Cochineal, one ſcruple ; 
Water, two pints and a half. 

Boil to two pints, then ſuffer the 

whole to reſt for ſome time, and 
pour off the clear decoction. 


Tr1s is an elegant way of diſ- 
ouifing nitre, and rendering it 
agreeable to the patient, both 
which intentions are fully anſwer- 
ed by the cochineal and ſugar. 
There does not ſeem to be any 
occaſion for ſo long boiling: for 


the water will diſſolve a much 


larger quantity of the nitre and 
ſugar than is directed above, 
without any heat, and it eaſily 
extracts a fine colour from co- 
chineal. 


The virtues of nitre have been 


already mentioned in the preced- 


ing part. This or other ſimilar 
forms are the moſt commodious 
for the exhibition of it; for when 
given in a ſolid form, it often 
occaſions great uneaſineſs about the 
ſtomach. Two or three ounces 


| be | * F. * 
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for a doſe, 


DECOCTUM PECTORALE. 


Peftoral decocion. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Common barley, 
Stoned raiſins, 

Figs, each two ounces; 
Liquorice, half an ounce; 
Water, four pints. 

Firſt boil the water with the 
barley, then add the raiſins, 
and laſtly (juſt before the end 

of the proceſs) the figs and li- 
quorice; the boiling is to be 
continued ſo long, that the 
liquor, when ſtrained, may be 
no more than two pints. 


Edinb. 

Take of | | 
Stoned raiſins of the ſun, 
Barley, each one ounce ; 
Fat figs, in number four; 
Florentine orris root, 
Liquorice, — 
Coltsfoot flowers, each half an 

ounce: $927 
Water, fix pints. 

Boil the water with the raifins, 
barley, and figs, till only four, 
pints remain; adding, towards 
the end, the other ingredients; 
then ſtrain out the liquor for uſe. 


BoTH theſe decoctions are uſe- 
ful ſoft pectorals; and very agree- 
able to the palate, particularly 
the firſt, They are good auxi- 
liaries in ſharp defluxions on the 
breaſt and Lale, and have ſome- 
times done ſervice by themſelves. 
They may be drank at pleaſure. 


DECOCTUM SERPENTA- 
RI COMPOSITUM. 


Compound decoction of ſnakeroot. 
Take of 


Edinb, © 


Virginian ſnakeroot, fix drams 
Edinburgh theriaca (defcribed 
s hereafter 


+» 


5% 
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N among the elefta- 

Ties) half an ounce ; 

Cochineal, one ſeruple; 
"Water, two pints. 

Boil the water with the ſnakeroot 
to one half, adding the theriaca 
and cochineal towards the end : 

te. ſtrain aut the liquor * 


Tu Is preparation is an uſeful 
ſodoriſic and alexipharmac, con- 
taining nearly all the virtue of the 
ſnakeroot, and great part of that 
of the theriaca. The quantity of 
theriaca here preſeribed holds 

nearly three grains and a half of 
opium; ſo that about a fifth of a 
grain of opium, or ſomewhat 
more, goes to an Ounce meaſure of 
the decoction. 


DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
cum SENA. 


Decoctiun of tamarinds with ſena, 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Tamarinds, ſix drams; 

Cryſtals of tartar, two drams; 

Sena, one dram; 

Syrup of violets, one ounce ; 
Simple cinnamon water, half 
an ounce z 

Common water, a pint and a 

half. 

Boil the common water with the 
tamarinds and cryſtals of tartar, 
ſo long that there may be a pint 

of ſtrained liquor: in which, 
whilſt hot, infuſe the ſena for 
four hours: afterwards ſtrain 
off the liquor, and add to it 
the ſyrup of violets and cin na- 
mon water. 

This decoction may likewiſe be 
prepared with two, three, or 
more times the quantity of ſena. 


Tais is a . clicai 


— 


Cal ern 1 


0u5, and not 1 ter, 5x ounces by 
e Sea „„ 


F'y 


Purge. The quantity here Pre- 
hgh is intended for a dof, 
h may be divided into three 
or four parts, to be taken zt 
ſhort E as . doweck will 
bear it. 


AQUA HORDEATA. 
Barley water. 


| Lond. 

Take of 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, four pints. | 

Firſt waſh the barley from the 

- mealy matter that adheres to it, 
with ſome cold water; then 
boil it a little with about half 
a pint -of freſh water, which 
wi acquire a conſiderable 

| tinge from it. Throw away 
this ringed water ; put the bar- 
ley into the water preſcribed, 
made firſt to bai!; and continue 
the boiling till half the water 
15 waſted, 


Tuis liquor is to be drank free- 


ly, as a diluter, in fevers and other 


diſorders; henee it is of conſe- 
_ that it ſhould be prepared 
o as to be as elegant and agree» 
able as poflible ; 3 far this reaſon, 
it was inſerted in the pharmaco- 
pcœia, and the ſeveral circumſtances 
which contribute to, its elegancy 
ſet down; if any one of them is 
omitted, the beverage will be leſs 
grateful, However trivial me- 
dicines of this claſs may appear to 
be, they are of greater import- 
ance, in the cure of acute diſeaſes, 
than many more laborious pre- 
parations. 


MCUCILAGO SEMINUM 
| CYDONIORUM. 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds. 
Lond. | 
Take of 
: _ ſeeds, one Sram} 
p- 3 


Ze . 
. 


REA 6 "FEES Ren fates . 22 os. 


4 


. 


oy 


Boil them, over 2 ſoft fire, till the 


water grows ſlimy, almoſt like 


the White of an egg; then paſs 
it through a linen cloth. 


Tas is. a pleaſant ſoft mucil- 


age, of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, 


and a light agreeable ſmell: in 
theſe reſpects, and in its eaſy ſolu- 
bility in water, it differs from 
the mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
which ſome have ſuppoſed it fimi- 
milar to : it has another difference, 
to its diſadvantage, being apt to 
grow mouldy in keeping. 


GELATINA CORNU CERVI. 
Jelly of harthhorn. 
dinb, 

Take of 
Hartſhornſhavings,halfa pound; 
Water, three quarts ; 

White ſugar, fix ounces; 

Mountain wine, a quarter of a 
pint ; 

Orange (or lemon) juice, one 

ounce. 

Boil the hartſhorn with the water 


by a gentle heat in a glazed 


earthen veſſel, till two parts are 
waſted ; ſtrain out the remaining 
liquor, add to it the other in- 
gredients, and boil the whole 
over a gentle fire, to the conſiſt- 
ence of a ſoft jelly. 


JUS VIPERINUM. 


Viper brath. 
Lond. 

Take a midQle-fized viper, freed 
from the head, ſkin, and inteſ- 
tines; and two pints of water. 
Boil them to a pint and a half; 
then remove the veſſel from the 
fire; and when the liquor is 


grown eold, let the fat, which 


congeals upon the ſurface, if the 
Viper was freſh, be taken off. 
Into this broth, whilſt warm, 
Put a pullet of a moderate ſize, 
drawn and-freed from the Kin, 


' Decoctians. 9 


and all the fat, hut with the 

fleſh intire. Set the veſſel on 
the fire again, that the liquor 
may bdil; then remove it from 
the fire, take out the chicken, 
and immediately chop its fleſh 
into little pieces : 2 theſe into 
the liquor again, ſet it over the 


fire, and as ſoon as it boils - up, 
pour out the broth, firſt carefully 
taking off the ſcum. | 


Here, all the circumſtances ſub. 
ſervient to the perfection of the 
broth, are carefully ſet down: and 
even plain chicken broth, for the 
uſe of the ſick, ought to be made 
in a ſimilar manner. 9 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 

reparations of the viper; all the 
benefi that can be expected from 
that animal being by this means 
obtained, It is a very nutritious 
and reſtorative food: continued for 
a length of time, it has ſometimes 
done good ſervice in leprous and 
other obſtinate cutaneous diſeaſes, 
The dried fleſh of the vipers 
brought from abroad, is not at a 
ſuperior to the freſh vipers of our 
own country: the wines aud tinc- 
ture of the animal, probably, have 
little virtue: the volatile ſalt, 
however ſtrongly recommended by 
ſome, does not appear to differ 
from that producible from eye 
animal ſubſtance, See chap. viii. 
ſect. 2. 


z a 
Dr cocruu AN TIRECTIc UM. 
Autibectic decodtion. 


Take of 
Comfry root, | 
Eryngo root, each half an ounce; 
Conſerve of roſes, two ouaces; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, forty 

drops; 

Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots and 
the conſerve, till one pint is 


waſted ; then ſtrain off the te- 
fer 124 A. by as | 


maining a” 
a Nax f a 1 
2. e, 


this decoction, have 


. ” 
; = RI * * 1 


— 


/ 


dalcified ſpirit. 


hs ey decoction is uſefully given 


4 hectic caſes, where thin acrimo- 
nious humours abound, and in be- 
ginning conſumptions. 


The doſe 
is a quarter of a pint, to be taken 


* 


two or three times a day. 


DECocTUM VULNERARIUM: 
»  _ Vulnerary decoction. 
Take of 
The herb ground-ivy, 
Plantane leaves, 
White ſugar, each half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil the herbs in the water, ſo long 
that there may be only two pints 
of ſtrained liquor; in which diſ- 
ſolve the ſugar. 


Tuns herbs which give virtue to 

— been ce- 
lebrated as ſpecifics for the cure of 
internal contuſions and ulcerations, 
of coughs and pulmonary phthiſes 
proceeding either from bruiſes, or 
an eroſion of the viſcera from a 
ſpontaneous acrimony of the hu- 
mours. Though the real virtues of 
theſe plants fall ſhort of the cha- 
racter which has been uſually given 
of them, yet experience has ſhewn 
that they are ſuperior to numerous 


others which have been very ſtrong- 


ly recommended, 


Drcocrvn ANTIFEBRILE, 
Antifebrile decoction. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnake-root, bruiſed. 
Peruvian bark, in powder, each 


three drams; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil them to half a pint, and hav- 


ing ſtrained off the liquor, mix 


with it, of 


Spirituous cinnamon water, an 
ounce and a half; 


Syrup of clove july-flowers, two | 


dr we. 


7 
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or fix hours; and moderate quan- 
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Ix the putrid malignant fever, 
ariſing from foul air in crouded 
hoſpitals and jails, this medicine 
has heen given with remarkable 
ſucceſs. In the low ſtate of this 
dangerous diſeaſe, when the pulſe, 
before quick, begins to fink, the 
ſtupor to increaſe, and petechiæ to 


appear; it promiſes to be a very 
uſeful remedy for ſupporting the 


phoreſis, and correcting the putrid 
humours. Four ſpoonfuls of the de- 
coction are to be taken every four 


tities of wine or cordial boluſes, 
with volatile ſalts interpoſed, at 
proper intervals. 


DecocTuM FEBRIFUGUM. 


A febrifuge decoction. 

Take of FS 
Camomile flowers, dried, two 

ounces ; 
Salt of tartar, two drams ; 
Water, three pints, 

Boil the water with the camomile 
flowers, till one pint of the li- 
quor is waſted; then ſtrain out 
the remaining decoction, and 
diſſolve in it the alkaline falt, 
Dur G0 am 0 Fhats : 
__ a thick viſcid ſtate of the blood 

and juices, and obſtructions of the 

abdominal viſcera, a quarter of a 

pint of this decoction, taken three 

or four times a day, has fometimes 
removed intermittent fevers, after 
the Peruvian bark had been tried 
in vain. It 1s nearly fimilar to 

the alkaline and diuretic r 

deſcribed above. . 276 - 
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APOZEMA APERIENS, 


Aperieut apoxem. 
Take of . K 


Rhubarb, 
Madder, each three drams; 
Salt of tartar, two drams; 
Water, three pints. 


HAY Ah 


| 6. 


+ 


Chap. 3 

Boil them together for an hour, 
and having ſtrained out the de- 
coction, add to it three ounces 
of ſyrap of ginger. 


Tuis promiſes to be a very pow- 
erful aperient and attenuating me- 
dicine, of great ſervice in icterical 
and hydropic caſes. The doſe is 
three ounces, which may be re- 
peated thrice a day. | 


- DECOCTUM ASTRINGENS. * 
Aſtringent decoction. 
Take of n 
Tormentil root, one ounce; 
Pomegranate peel, 
Plantane leaves, each half an 
. _ ounce; r 
Syrup df dry roſes, one ounce; 
Water, three pints. | 
Boil the water with the torment], 
granate peel, and plantane, tall 
one pint is waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end: then 
ſtrain off the decoction, and mix 
with it the ſyrup. 


Taz title of this preparation 
ſufficiently expreſſes its virtues. 
The doſe, in fluxes where the mor- 
bid matter 'has been evacuated, 
and aſtringency is the only indica- 
tion, is from one to four ounces, 
three or four times a day. f 


DECOCT-UM BAR DAN. 


Decoctiou of burdock 
Take of 12 ae #01 — 


Burdock roots, two ounces; 


Boil the water with the roots, ſo 
long, that the liquor when 
ſtrained, may amount only to 
a quart; to which add the vi- 
triolated tartar, 

Tuis decoction is drank to the 

quantity of a pint a day, as a mild 
zperient, diuretic, and ſweetener, 
ecco: Aa. ca gude. 


4220 K 292 


* 
1 


Decoctions. 


Vitriolated e £52. "he Water, three pints. 21 
Water, three pints, yh agBoil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 


in ſcorbutic and ic. gom- 
plants. 27. J. ALE . 1 
Drcogrun CaMpECRENSEB. /37 4 Gm 
Diecoctian of, logwoed. 1 | i 4) tag 
Take of 4 a 29 13, : 
_  Shavings. of logwood,,/ three 
: 954. N09 Big rings fro) 
Cinnamon, two drams; 
Water, four pints. 2 
Boil the water with the logwood 
till half the liquor is waſted, add- 
ing the cinnamon towards the 
end of the boiling; then ſtrain 
out the decoction for uſe. 
7 N * T Yet - 
Tuts is an a mild re- 
ſtringent, in diarrhœas and other 
fluxes, where ſtronger aſtringenta 1 
would be improper or unſafe. It : 
is given in the hoſpitals in doſes of 
a quarter of a pint, three or four 
times a day, It generally tinges 
the ſtools red, which has occaſion- 
ed ſome to be alarmed, as if the 
colour proceeded from a diſcharge 
cf blood: the patient therefore is 
to be — againſt any ſur- 
prize on that account. | 


D cocruu DIURETICUM. 
| Diuretic decottions 
Take of | 


T's * 
Parfley, or fennel roots, one 
. ounce: ; 


Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams ; . 

Pellitory of the wall, half a 
ounce ; a 

Raiſins, two ounces; 

Nitre, one dram; 


17 


pellitory, and raiſins, ſo long, 
that there may be only two pints 
of liquor after ſtraining; in 
which diſſolve the mire, 


Take of * 
Graſs roots, two ounces; | 
Sorrel, or wood ſorrel leaves, 
one ' handful; „ 


. 


Tamarinds, 
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Tamarinds, an outice and a 
half; | 
Nitre, two drams ; | 
Barley water, three pints. | 
Boil the roots in the barley water, 
till one pint of the liquot is 
+ ed; adding towards the end 
te ſorrel, tamarinds, and nitre : 
_ train out the apozem for 
uſe. 


- Take of gh 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, ene 
1 
Fennel roots, half a pound ; 
Nitre, half an ounce ; 

Water, one gallon. + 

Boil the water with the roots, til 
one: fourth of the liquor is waſt- 

. ed; then ſtrain off the remain- 

© Ing decoction, and diſſolve in 

it the nitre. 


Tauss cooling aperient liquors 
are uſed like the nephritic decoc- 
tion already deferibed as common 
drink for fropning. urine in ne- 
phritic diſeaſes. They may be 
taken with ſafety, and often with 
good effect, in inflammatory caſes, 
where the hot ſtimulating diure- 
tics would be manifeſtly preju- 

dicial. | 


DegcocTum PRRVUVvIAR Uu. 
oo Peruvian decoction. 
Take of j 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
. ounces; 
2 Water, three pints. 
Boil them together, till one pint of 
the liquor is waſted, and then 
ſtrain off the remaining decoc- 
tion for ule. 


'  Trs decoftion ſhould be paſſed 
only thrbugh a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drank whilſt turbid: if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 
2 of the bark will ſubſide. We 

ve formerly obſerved, that the 
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virtues of this drag confiſt chiegy 
in its refinous ſubſtatice, which, 
though it thay be totally melteg 
out by the heat of boiling water, 
remain only partially ſuſpended in 
that menſtruum: ſee page 270. 


Decocruu SEnNzk@z 
Decoction of ſeneſa. 
Take of 
Seneka, rattle-ſnake root, one 
ounce; = 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to one pint, and ftrain, 


Tat virtues of this decoction 
will be eaſily underſtood from thoſe 
of the root which it is prepated 
from. See page 225. The doſe, 
in hydropic. caſes, and rheumatic, 
or arthritic complaints, is two 
ounces to be repeated three ot 


four times a day, according to its 
effect. 


Dreocruu TERRA JAPONICE, 
Decoction of Japan earth, 
Take of yarn 
Japan earth, two drams ; 
Spirituous cinnamon water ; 
Syrup of quinces, each two 
ounces ; ( 
Common water, one pint. 
Boil the common water with the 
Japan earth, till about one- 
fourth of the liquor is waſted; 
then ſuffer the decoQion to ſettle, 
and having-poured off the clear 
part, add to it the ſpirituous 
water and the ſyrup. | 


'THr1s decoction is a very agree- 
able and uſeful medicine in fluxes, 
that are not critical or ſympto- 


matic, and in a weak, lax ſtate 


of the inteſtines. A fpoonful or 
two may be taken every hour or 
oftener: thus managed, it produ- 
ces much better effects than if lar- 


ger doſes are given at once. 
| FOTUS 


Chap. zo 
FOTUS COMMUNIS. 
te common fumontution. 
Lond. - | 


Take of PE 
Abrotanum leaves, dried, 
Sea wormwoed tops, dried, 
Camomile flowers, dried, each 
one ounce; 
Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce; 
Water, fix pints. 
Lightly boil them, and ſtrain out 
the deco ion for uſe. == 
IT is left to the choice of the 
apothecary to take either the male 
or female abrotauum, that is, ſouth- 
ernwood, or lavender - cotton: 
which, though differing from one 
another in fome reſpects, may be 
looked upon as fimilar with regard 
to the purpoſes for which this com- 
poſition is intended: nor indeed 
can either of them give much aſ- 
ſiſtance to camomile flowers and 
wormwood. The uſe of this de- 
coction is expreſſed in its title: 
ſpirit of wine, which is commonly 
added in fomentations, is left to 
be directed by the preſcriber, in 
ſuch quantity as particular caſes 
may require. 


DECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 
| CLYSTERE. Ha . 
The common decoction for glyſters. 


Lond. 
Take of | 

Mallow leaves dried, one ounce; 

Camomile flowers, dried, 

Sweet fennel ſeeds, each half an 

ounces 

Water, one pint: 

Boil them together, and train out 
the decoction for uſe. 

Tax title of this decoction ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſes its uſe, as the 
baſis of gl ets, The ingredients 
ſhould be very lightly boited, or, at 
leaſt, the camomile flowers and 
fennel ſeeds not put in till towards 
the end, a part of the virtue of 
theſe being ſoon loſt by boiling. 
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DECO CTU COMMUNE; 
The common decbcium. 


Edinb, 
Take of 
Camomile flowers, one ounce; 
Elder flower 8, 5 | 
Sweet 'fennel ſeeds; each half an 
ounce ; * an 
Water, two quarts. r 
Make them juſt boil, and then 
ſtrain out the liquor. The vir- 
tues of the ingredient may be 
ſufficiently extracted alſo, by in- 
fuſing them for ſome hours in 
the boiling water. N 
Tris decoction is intended to 
anſwer the purpoſes” df both the 
foregoing. It 1s leſs loaded with 
the ingredients than either, but 
not perhaps for that reaſqn the 
leſs uſeful, ; 


FoTus ANODYNUS. 
Anodyne fomentation, 
Take of | 

Garden poppy heads, one ounce; 

Elder flowers, half an ounce ; 

Water, three punts. | 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, 

and then ſtrain out the liquor 

for uſe. 

Tuis fomentation is preſcribed 
for tumefied and inflamed parts, to 
abate the inflammation and pain. 
Whether the opiate matter in the 
poppy heads contributes much to 
this intention, may be queſtioned ; 
as the effects of the compoſi tion 
may be attributed perhaps more to 
the warm fluid foftetiing and te- 
laxing the ſkin, than to the parti- 
cular qualities of the matters which 
it is impregnated with. 


Forvs aromaTtcus 
Aromatic fomentatin, . . 
Take of SY 
Cloves, | 
Mace, each one dtam; 
Red wine, one pint | 
Boil 


Take of 


3 
* 
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Boil / them a little, and firain off 
the liquor 


Tunis preparation is intended not 
only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but like- 
wiſe for relievingthe internal parts. 
The: pains of the bowels which 
accompany dyſenteries, and- diar- 


' rhazas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs 


at the ſtomach, and reachings to 


vomit, are frequently abated by 


fomenting the abdomen and re- 
on of the ſtomach with the warm 
iquor. = 


Forus ROBORANS. 
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Oak bark, one ounce ; ; 


Granate peel, half an ounce; 
Alum, two drams; 


' Smith's forge water (that is, 


water in which red hot iron 
has been ſeveral times quench- 
ed) three pints. ; 
Boil the water with the oak bark 
and pranate peel, to the con- 
ſumption of one-third; then 
| ſtrain the remaining decoction, 
and diſſolve in it the alum. 


Tu ISISA  firong aſtringentliquor 
in which intention it is directed 
both as a fomentation for ſtrength- 


Strengthening N enin relaxed parts, and as an 
Take of injection in the fluor albus. 
a bt 
8. II. 
| I heys. | 


SERUM SOLUTIVUM. 
Laxative whey. 


Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, one 
ounce: . 
Whey, two pints. 
Steep them together for a 5 
and then ſtrain out the whey for 
uſe. 


Wnrv, thus impregnated with 
the virtues of the daniaſk roſe, ope- 
rates very gently by ſtool, and for 
this purpoſe 1s held by ſome in 
great eſteem. Its action may be 


 quickened, and its taſte rendered 
more agreeable, by the addition of 


a ſuitable proportion of cryſtals of 
tartar. 3 


SERUM sINAPIN uu. 
Muſtard whey. 
Take of 
Muftard feed, _ bruiſed, 9 
ſpoonfuls 
Cows milk, two pints. 
Set the milk over the fire to bol, 


and add to it the muſtard ſeed, 
that a curd may be formed, | 
from which the whey is to be 
carefully ſeparated, 


" Tas is not an inelegant form for 
the exhibition of muſtard ſeed ; its 
pungency and medicinal, virtues, 


depending thereon, being i in great 


meaſure communicated tothe whey, 
x 


SERUM ALUMINOSUM. 


Take of 
Cows milk, one pint ; 
Alum, in powder, two dra. 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 


and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. | 


Tunis medicine isa frong, though 


not very grateful, aſtringent It 1s 
given in immoderate uterine flux- 
es, and ſometimes in the diabetes, 
in which laſt intention it is recom- 


mended by Dr. Mead. The doſe 


9 N . 


chip. 3. 
81 quarter o of A pint three or four 
. a day. It has been recom- 
mended alſo in intermittent fevers, | 
the quantity above preſcribed t6 
be 5 755 be fore the approach of 
a fit, divided into different doſes: 
but in this diſorder,” great caution 
is requiſite in _ wy of ſo Ribag 


an aſtringent. „uro 


SERUM coun. 
— ee 1 
H one | 


200 hy 


Take "3c 
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THe N 181 exiratts the virtues of 

ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances in 
tolerable perfection; but at the 
ſame time its acidity makes a not- 
able alteration in them, or ſuper- 
adds a virtue of a different kind; 
and hence it is more rarely em- 
ployed in this intention, than pure- 
ly aqueous, or ſpirituous menſtrua. 
Some drugs however, vinegar, for 
particular nar Au excellently aſ- 
fits, or coincides with, as ſquills, 
garlick, am moniacum, and others: 
and in many caſes where this acid 
is itſelf principally depended on; it 
may be advantageouſly impregnat- 
ed with the flavour of certain ve- 
getables; moſt of the odoriferous 
flowers ĩm part to it their fragrance, 
together with a fine purpliſh, or 
red colour; violets, for inſtance, 
if freſh parcels of them are infuſed 
in vinegar in the cold for a little 
time, communicated to the liquor 
a pleaſant flavour, and deep pur- 
pliſh red colour. Vinegar, like 
other acids, added to watery in- 
fuſions or decoctions, generally 
precipitates a part of what the wa- 
ter had e. | 


1 oy 
' 


— 


— 
a © ' * D * 
* © . A * i * 7 * © 
7 3 * : on , + \* \ Y . 5 
VNine gur. 
- 


a Ag "Bain, © 


Cos milk oe pin; 
Scorbutic N 2 quarter of 4 
. pie en of ry 
Boil them till the milk curled; 
and then carefully leparute the 

whey. © FT 


985 3 


baos 


Tuts whey wh be "ied às com- 
mon drink in ſcorbutic caſes: the 
quantity above directed, at 1 
ought to be taken ever day, i 
any rn effect 3 1s Zan 


from 1 — 8 12 
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a ar 
ACE TUI ROSACEOM: 
Nur :ar of roſes. | 
418 T 
Take of didit 20122 
Red roſes tried, one pound: 
Strong vinegar, one Elen, um 
Expoſe them to the ſun in 
veſſel, for forty days, and chen 
ſtrain off the liquor. 


' 1007 


. 1233901 0 
| Gant 
Tus is ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than for embrocatin 
head and. temples in py (be 1 
of head ach, &c. in which. it has, 
now and then been of Is duct 
ACBTUM SCILLITICUM: 
Vinegar of ſquillss 
„ 


Take of 2 1 2 


Dried ſquills, dne pond 5 PB 
Vinegar, fix pints,” "74 
Macerate the ſquills i in the vinegar 
with a gentle heat; then preſs 
out the liquor, and Tet it by till 
the feces haveſublided: the vi- 
negar being afterwards «poured. 
1 of add oh about 8 
ies quantity of proof ſpirit, that 
it may keep the longer from 
growing W * Wann 


0 4 . 


= 
4 
1 
2 ” 
* 8 
* 


cht, in 
eakioned | 


Ir ſhould 1 convenient 
e {piit che vinegar 
1s decanted; for by this means, the 


is:acceterated and ren 
——.— nd ie liguor 


prevent Non growing foul a ſe- 


cond time, which it is apt to do 


upon the effuſion of the ſpi — 


| a canes, a Way 


Sell. cut into thin _ a 
pound; 
Strong vinegar, ſix 1 46. 
Expoſe them to the ſun after the 
manner directed for making. vi- 


Res ont e ples; Wal ee. 


Nr W qu ww © 


Tre root in his tht pfeſcription - 


ſeems intended to be uſed freſh, 
in NU Cafe the "Vinegar proves 
e 15 df be Fre fquills than 
nd'sfthefreſhfquilis 
Leide Fey equivalent to three 
ounces when dry... Vinegar has been 
ſuppoſed. by ſome to diminiſh the 
virtue of fquills: but this does 
For appear from experience, the a- 
Edity of the Hquor only rendering 
the- Neuen bitterneſs of the rot 
ſomewhat Teſs perceivableQ. 
Vinegar of (quills 1 is a medicine 
of geen ateiquity: we find in a 
treatiſe attrihuted to Galen, an ac- 
count of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then af- 


. cribed to it. It is 2 very powerful 
1 n and attenvant 


jces: and hence is 
pes 3 with good ſuc- 
iſorders of the — 
bee of thick nid 
promoting urine in 
cont 15) c. See the ſection 
zacrids, page 69. The doſe of 
1s medien is from a dram to 


half an oünce ; where crudities a- 


* in the firſt paſlages, it 57 
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be given at rſt in a lar rger doſe, to 
evacuate them by yomit. It is nioft 

conveniently exhibited along with 
cinnamon, or other agreeable ard 
matic waters, which prevent the 
nauſea it w ould + $45, 75 even in 
l dete. be apt to e 


44 £0 1900S: 3D] i At: 1 

een, abenrdat ten 

Fraplhlactic vinegar, 

is; cbs 1 i26 
Take f 2 a 

Freſh tops of, common wormwood, 

Roman wormwo6d;: þ 

Roſemary, 


Sage, 


ob, each one ounce 

: and à half: 1 

| Lavender, flow rs, died. two 

„ 101995 

e | 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Cinnamon, 

_ Cloves, 87801 

Natmegs, each. two 4 g-- 

Strong vinegar, eight pints, 
Digeſt them, by the heat of the 
ſun or a ſand-hath, in a matraſs 
dcloſely ſtopt, for twelve days; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 
the liquor, and having after- 


- wards filtered it, add half an 


. ounce of camphor diffolved in 
| ein of wine. | 


Tas compoſition is deſigned, 
as irs title expreſſes, for an anti- 
peſtilential. It is ſaid, that during 
the plague at Marſeilles, four per- 
ſons, by the uſe of this preſerva- 
tive, attended, unhurt, multitudes 
of thoſe who were infected; that 
under colour of thoſe ſervices, they 
robbed both the ſick and the dead; 
and that one of them beir after- 
warts apprehended, faved himſelf 


from the gallows by diſcovering. 


the remedy. The preparation 1s 


hence called Yinaigre des quatre vo- 


leurs 


py my 1 Fl | 1 four 
thieves. At is not to 5 doubteg,, 
that vinegar im cegnated with an- 
tiſeptic vegetal WU] contribute 
greatly to Prevent: he, eltecl of 
contagiaus Are: 2 aue. 


ACETUM THERIACALE, ” 
Hegg . 
9” Edinb. 
Take beet nog 
Edinburgh 3 dekeribed 
"hereafter among the Fa 
ries, one pounc . 
Stron. N Por pidts. / 
Dig eſt hem together, in a "al 


% 
e * 


ede Beat for hre days; 3 and 


then 2 48 out the : vinegar f ar. for 

oft 9413 bb. ad 11.8 Notte '2 

"Tas wink $a ks heen 3 greitly 
celebrated i in Seer a a ea as 
difeaſes, as 4 fd l ie and 2 
| pharmac. Some have choſen to 
employ the vinegar as' @'veliicle, 
rather that as a menſtruum, for 
the theriacaz in either caàſe, it is 
indiſputably, for ſuadry purpoſes, 
at be audition? To mn an 

at stagartmng Hoh 

ps 10 pere 

WU : tv 
4 * . 10 25 

121% bun : alu 209 11 
1935118 N e ee - 4 
T ori inal tenth er me- 
1 wines Was, that me- 
Gieines, vi ch were to be continued 
for a length of time, might be taken 
in the moſt familiar and agreeable 
foim. zi by this nenn, a courſe of 
7 caniplied with, r. 
wit ing che ve pugnance 
e a —— 
feſt toithoſe directly furniſhed from 
the ſhops 2 atid — the inferior 
fort of people bad> their medicated 
ales, 5 Neventhelefs, AS vinous li- 
quorsexceHently extract che virtues 
of ſeveral ſimples, and are nat ill 


duc for keeping, they have been 


Ho 8 E C 1 28 
en 


Ack often mani-⸗ 


% , 
7 1 - 
Vi 20 
negars, .. 7”, * + * m OY . 29T 
CT #1 LF. +4 


aunce by. "wear ve 4 of 4 57 75 

tion 1 2 pore 
" ew 3 80 N 

of opium g t 1 Pl 
appear, that l 1275 0 


the effect Wag. might be Sa ; 


. from that artitle _ 


FI KITEARGYRITES: 
ar 0 ar 5 
e FE ge. 


99 44 2 2 N 2281. | 
i . 


igeſt in a ly eat. for 

days, frequently ſhakivg them; 

then e ary N71 
A. Tig K ne 4 
ture 1 One Ay; Boe of of he 4496 A 
turni, of which hereafter. * T 15 
only uſet externally, as a cofmetic, 
againſt cutaneoys eruptions, red- 
neſs, 1 in ations, &c c. But even 


here, it is not void of danger; 
there are examples of its contin * 
uſe having occaſioned ſondry, 1 


conſequences. 


M4 qe a. 75 — 


- 23015 vat! 192 02 
6 Ae 
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Jloyed as eee 
ſubſtances of the gr 
400 are truſted. in this 1 
compounds of water d 1 
8 Ab. ps up ka 
veget ani 
os ſoluble. in tho 


though molt of them hos Hans 


ſame time with a mucitzginops:or 


viſcous ſubſtance, Which rehderg 


them leſs effectual Wade 
purer mixtures of water and ſp 
They contain tikewile a fu 


Wy 7 
actd, which ſomewhat 5 2 
iruQs their action on certain vege». 


table « * animal matters, hut Fr 


b 144 xs bay V. 28 1 4 ; 
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- ables" aden. in proportion to ite falt was added a6 by fal ammo. 
uantity 9 dilive ſome bodies of niac ig capable of affording, viz, 
a 


che met 
pregnate themſelyes with the cor- 
zoborating virtues of ſteel, the al- 


lie kind, and thus im- 


riear half an ounce; with- about fix 
drams of marine falt: 
Helmont's elixir, in our preced. 


ferative and emetic powers of an- ing * is thus * 


timony, and the noxious 2 Take of 


Nr No T E. DA 
To all the medicated wines, 2 
they have deen ſtrained, 
may add about — 
their quantity of proof ſpirit, to 
refetye themfrom̃ fermen tation. 
Abe y may be conveniently kept 


Ain the ſame kind of glaſs en 


that wines generally are 


2 which ſhould * 
be Jen with the fame 25 


2 8 5 


gd 10 WS 3 N my 
9d 1 
. 193? {; $4311 We 4 0 Win 


SER ALOETIOUM 


> DALCALINUM.) © 


449 v3 3Þ 
"2499 1 f Henne, e, l 
Hes 1 8751 EU 743 252 


fixe alk anne . eight 


f 
S190 


$1217 


3 , 
n aloes, gt 
Saffron, 


N each one ounce ; Ty”. * 


Sal ammoniac purified, fix drams; 
Mountain wine, two pints. _ 
Macerate without heat for a week 


MEET 5. : 2 Alter the wine 
e gb piper 85 Y 5, aa 


nis 18 n brd n 
Aris! HrLM,Ñ 11, with ſome 
Th * — which affect the 


rather than the com- 


. — It is obſervable, that the 

DE 626 8 is decompounded in 
Wis 1 aſter tlie ſame manner 
the diſtillation of the /pirirus 
Jellranminiac#feechap, vill. ſect. 2.) 
it acid being abſorbed by, and neu- 


IJ tA 


Red tartar, o 
Nitre, each twelve ounces ; ; 
White wine, two * 
Ales, 
© Saffron, each ah ounce and a 
1 
Let the nitre and tartar the reduced 


"ov Low to La Ys mixture 
- 


cined, 
laſs mortar, and 400 the wine, 


ſo as to make a ley thereof; 
Wo | ue ley, a tinfure i is to 


drawn From the: aloee aud 
C7 15 fron I, dran 02 
Take alſo of SSt 3dr ns 
+ Sal, ammoniac, eight,ouncesz 3 
Spring water, twenty ou t 335 


ii 


Waite; wine, one pint;; 


a Myrth, an ounce tand a half. 
Diflolve the ſal ammoniac in the 
_water, ſtrain the ſolution, and 
evaporate it to dryneſs, One 
ounce of this dry falt is to be 
diſſolved in the wine; and with 
this ſolution, draw a tincture 
_ both . tinEtures-/ „ 10 a 
cloſe veſſel. ſo as to rg 
into An elixir. pi. * 10 5. 72 48121 


1 


9108 ; bn ©. © 4 6118 


Tur reparation mute after di 
eoablalb sas method, is not diffe- 
rent from the forego 


Phe n1- 
tre and tartar, when ne 


ther; form an alkaline ſalt, m! 
to thoſe which the ſhops are r 
plied with at a cheaper rate 


ting a Part of, the fixt alkali, Hel mont and others have enter- 
Ad its volatile alkaline ſalt being _ tained a very high opinion of this 


et at liberty; ſo that the reſult 1s medicine, and looked upon it as 
tlie ſame as tas much * «2 WP and proferving val 
«« ſam, 


291605 


- * 
20 * 


Gaps e ie 
10 eee VINCI ER TICUA. 


« « and prolon ging | life to the utmoſt - Emetic wine. 
ble limits.“ The medicine Tauab. W Bed 
i Loubtleſs à very efficacious. hy Take of 5 W 
ful one for many purpoſes: it Crocus metallorum, one ou ace; 


may be ſo mana age as to —— Mountain wine, one pint. 
riſcid juices, and open obſtructions Stir them well together; chen let 
in the remoter parts, and promote the mixture ſtand till it has per- 


yacuation by almoſt all the e- - fea] ſettled, and e r 
ph". to In doſes of one, two, off the wine, 4 


or three drams, it increaſes. the u- 
rinary ſecretion ; and if the patient 
is kept moderately warm, gene- 
ally proves diaphoretic or ſudori- 
fc; in larger doſes, it gently 


enen carefally the 1 
and decantation are performed, the 
filtration of the wine through pa- 
per, appears to be neceſſary, leſt 


looſens the belly. _ of the _ parts of the cro- 
cus ſhould chance to remain ſuſ- 
c "FARM. AMARUM. pended in ſubſtance; It ĩs not here, 
3 wine. dlãs in moſt other wines and tinctutes, 
' LE. * | where the matter left undiſſolved 
Take of mos by the menſtruum is of little con- 
8 n : ſemquence: the antimonial crocus, _ © © 
Yellow rind or lemon jo, freſh, after the action of the wine; vofti- 
each one ounce; . nues as virulent as ever, and; ca- 
Long pepper, two drams; 6 fi | pable of, impregnating” freſty par- 
Mountain wine, two pints. cels of the liquor as ſtrongly as the 
Macerate without heat, and grain firſt, and this; in appearance, 1 
out the wine for uſee. exhauſtibly; yet after thirty repeat 


ald infuſions, it has — 
Tu n is x very elegant ge ſenſibly diminiſhed i in weight.” 
which the addition of the long pep- The antimonial wine Poſteſſes 
per renders conſiderably warmer the whole virtues of that mineral, 
than the watery infuſion. Gentian and may be ſo doſed and managed, 
and lemon peel, as we have already as to perform all that can be ef- 
ſeen, make à bitter of a very grate- fected by any antimonĩal p 
ful favour : „ the ſpice here add- tion: with this advantage; that oe | 
* ed was ſelected a ter the trial of the active part of the antimony is 
* many other materials,” here already diſſolved and rendered 
* miſcible with the animal fluĩds, its 


operation is more certain. Given 
VINUM ANTIMONIALE, ., from ten to fifty or fixty-drops; it 


Antimonial Wine, . — acts generally as an alterative and 
Lond. isser diaphoretic; in larger doſes; as a 
Take of . +2: diuretic and cathartic: whilſt three 
Crocus of antimony, waſbed, or four drams prove fer the moſt 
one ounce; part violentiy emetie. It has been 
Mountain wine, a pint and a chiefly uſed in this laſt intention, 
half. in ſome maniacal and apopleQie” 


Diselk without heat, aud bltet the caſes; and hence gained the name 
ine eee Perc. mn beit of emetic wine. 
Ab ena I another ahead ar band PINUM- 


i & UC 
oY 


* 


1 oy Ns 


_ viNuM CHALYBEATUM. 


"Steel wine. 


Take of 2x44 
: * Iron filings, four ounces 3 oe 
Cinnamon, ky: 
Mace: onch half an ounce; 
'*Rheniſh wine, four pints. 
Aſuporate —— fov month, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel, 
and Arkin on ad wine for uſe. 
17 hb of aan ; 
Iron filings, three ounces 5 | 
- Cochineal, riß dram: 4 Ot 


- bc 
— — together gr 100 ounce; which may be repeated 


„frequently ſhaking the 
. 


rn theſe aideomicſaficienily 
3 ones: Nheniffi is an excel - 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, and dif 
foives a conſiderable quantity of 


1; the cochincal, in the fecond, 


+ brenne, the digeſtion wv 


imparts a. fine colour; and the ſpi- 
ces, int the finſt, give the liquor an 
agreeable flavour, make it fit eaſier 
on the flomach, and likewiſe pro- 
mote its medicinal efficacy; In the 
preceding edition of the Edinburgh 


ordered to be: 
beat, continued for ten days. 


Some have objected to the uſe of 


more fron gly with the metal, and 


more wing. 


that it impregnated the wine 
thus rendered ut more unpleafant 


ts the taſte: but if this was the 


only inconvenience, the remedy 


would de eaſy, diluting it with. 
Heat has another ef- 
fete much leſs defirable; and 


bps > art dan not remedy 3omnaki 
2, diſagrena 
Wale of che win itſelf... 


Steel une ita very a ſoful pre- 
Paration of this metal, and fre- 


qpertyiochibired in chlorotic and 
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ble alteration! an! the 


Part Il, 
'6ther indifpoſitions where chaly. 

- beates are proper. Boerhaave re. 
'commends it as one of the nobleſt | 
medicines he was acquainted with, 

for 1 rhat Power in the 
body by which blood ts made, when 
weakened bya dare debifity of the 
over-relaxed - folrds, and an ind. 
Tent, cold, aqueous indif ofition of 
the j Jurees : for im this 5 fays he, 

no virtue of any vegetable or ani. 
mal ſubſtance, no diet, nor regi. 
men can effect that, which i is ef. 
fected by iron: but ir proves hart. 
ful, where the vital powers are al. 

ready too ſtrong, whether this pro. 
ceeds from the fluids or the ſolids. 

The doſe is from a dram to half 


two or three times a day. 
Some direct ſolutions of iron, 


made in wine or other, vegetable 
acids, to be evaporated to the con- 
fiſtence of an extract, under the title 
of EXTRACTUM MARTI, 
Theſe preparations, have no advan- 
tage, in Fein of virtue, above the 
common chaly epi. though in 
ſome form, that of pills in particu- 
lar, they may be rathes more com- 
modiouſly exhibited; than moſt of 
the official chalybeatgs. of equal 
efficacy. They may be made into 


pills by themſelves, and are tena - 
cious enough to reduce other ſub- 
arts into that Wr 


VINUM CROCRUM, . 


Saffron wine, 


Ze NMUN 
Take of 5 bee 
Saffron, one ounce; I 
Canary, one pint. k 
* without heat, and firain 
the Wine. 16. 847 


- Ca KKL has 1055 N 
ſome, as an improper menſtruum 
for medieinal ſimples, fince itcon- 
tains a large quantity of unctuous 
matter, which impedes its diſſolving 

power; 


r 


c 


vv!!! 


5 8 : 
A 
IS Pd 4 " F 
We "Is 
Y 5 . 
: - 
** 
TH a> + ». 4 
4 ID 73 


peel a * of this fort of wine an ounce; 


both th the 
wines here ordered, as it does a 
good ſhite of then even to aque- 


eft; upon evaporation, two ounces 
of a ln det fubſtance, not un- 
like honey bolted hard. It is ne- 
vertheleſs, for ſaffton, a very well 
adapted menftraum, as not only 
foficiently loading itfelf with its 
virtues, but Hkew ſe coinciding. in 
the general intention of the me- 
Aicine, that of a cordial. The pre- 
atation made with Canary is al- 
| betrer fitted” for keeping, 
when ia that have any tendency 
to wir are employed; for tinc- 


tures af ſaffron drawn with theſe 


la, foon' loſt their fine colour; 
whilſt thofs made with the firſt, re- 


tain it for a much longer time. 


The doſe of this tincture i is from 
one dram to three or more. 


9 8 8 


VINUM IPECACUANHEZ. 
Him of 'ipecacuanha. ©. 


Lond. 224 
Take of 1 nnr 

Ipecacoanha, two ounces ; ; 
Fellow rind of Seville orange 
peel, dried, half an ounce; 
Cane two pints. 
Macerat Without heat, and. frain 
out the wine; 4:93: 03 


TINCTURA. rcd 


Nn, / eee. K 


Take, of oa AY 
lab in d one 
Ounce; Jo Mel 
Mountain wine, one pint, 
After two days digeſtian, En the 


tincture be filtered for ule... 


Borg theſe wines are very h pild | 


and ſafe Ettieties, and equally ſe 


viceable, in dyfenteries Aſo, wit 


the ipecac6anha in ſabftance ; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
ountain and Can 


ous Lauer. The common doſe is 


added cy 


than 


tient. 
rup le — wa 
neal, which imparts a ane red to- 
jour to the liq cor: this article is 
now omitted, on a complaint, that 
the red colour of the matters EVa» 
cuated, ſometimes alartied'the pa 
tient, as if it JO from 2 
diſcharge « of blood. 


-  VINUM VIPERINOM: = 


g o ** 


Take of 
Dry vipers, two ounces 3 Ar 
Mountain, three pints. e 

Macerate with a gentle heat for a 
week, and then _— off, the 


wine. ERAS 
/ 51 = 


Ir has been i dipl whether 
lis or dry vipers are preferable for 
mag ing this medicine: ſuch as are 

moderately and newly dried, | 
perhaps the moſt eligible, Huce by 
exſiccation they ſeem to loſe only 
their phlegmatic or aqueous p 
Whether Gy communicate t the 
wine, either when uſed freſh 6r 
Sy, ſo much virtue as _ are 
: - — oſed to. 4b, is ery fr 


SEaSGCTESC 


bees this name have 1 highly 


celebrated, as reſtoratives, in de- 


bilities and decays of conſtitption; 
ben oo. virtues "af this 15 ind they 
poſſeſſed, were ſupplied cy 
from other ingredients. | 


Woe MILLEPEDARUM: 
„ U 23 5 cat 


nb. 

Take & n 

Live . broiled, . 

" Rheoith wine; one int, 1. 
Tnfafs them to cher or a night, | 

and afterwards: preſs Aer 
through A Weilar. 
TIuIS 


Fe! 
* 


4 


"It 


Ss 


290 


20;Tg18-wine has been commend- 
2d. ag an admirable cleanſer of all 


idneys or urinary paſſages, of 
excellent ſervice in almoſt all chro- 
ical. diſtempers, even in ſcrophu- 
us and ſtrumous ſwellings, and 
In, defluxions of rheum upon the 
eyes. But thoſe, who expected 
theſe extraordinary virtues from 
4 have often been deceived; and 
at preſent, there are few who have 
-any great dependence on it. It is 
directed to be given from Navy an 
Ounce to two Ounces. 


TIRCTY RA CEPHALICA. 


29 


Tale of 3 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
ad ae ſnakeroot, one ounce; 
+. Roſemary tops, half an ounce; 
Trench white wine, fix pints. 
Digeſt, them together for three 
ve days, and then ar: the tinc- 
ATTY % | 


6 45 reparation romiſes to be 
12 5 of e obo 
cephalic, that 1 is, in diforders 

2 95 nervous ſyſtem, whercin the 

membranes, of the brain are often 
epa affected, a az. in vertigi- 


* 


A epileptic, and paralytic com- 


ts. he compoſition, is im- 
oved d- from former editions, by 
e Helen of ſome ingredients, 


Sf wkich the beſt were ſuperfluous; : 


viz, caſumunar, White dittany | 
ropts, peony 19891 Es of the 
oak, and peacock 

munar 1s Waden 908 an A of 
importance, but much -Inferior, 


in the preſent intent on, to the in- 
gredients/ now regs 6 


Doe. it may CEN | 
; Heated of 


ih hat bee 
e eee 


wate ers, 


to ob- 
the di- 
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8 7 5 and obſtructions of fuſion, + it is far otherwiſe. 


aſu- : 


tive. medicine, 


Part III. 


ingredients, without any 
conſiderable injury to the produce; 
e viſcera, yielding. to nothing i in yet in medicines prepared by in. 


merary 


For 
there, ingredients, which give no- 


thing over, do little harm: but 
as all thoſe commonly employed 
in infuſions communicate ſome. 
thing to the menſtruum; ſo, if 
ſuperfluous ones are admitted, the 

load the liquor with an uſele 

matter, and occupy in it the place 
that ought to be poſſeſſed by the 
more efficacious, 


rTorpgg, CEPHALICA 
., PURGANS. 
Pu urging cephalic tincture. 
in , 
This is, made. by adding to the 
foregoing, of 
Sena, two oun ce: 
Black - ed roots, one 
ounce; 
French white wine, two pint 


-PuzoATIVEs — very ne- 
ceſiary additions to medicines of 
the foregoing. claſs. Thoſe here 
made choice of are well adapted 
to the cigar ayd-an.ſuch quan- 
tity 8 f0 make the wine gently 
are in doſes of two ounces, 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
VINOS A. 
Vinaus tincture of rbubarh. 
ws Lond. 
Take of A 
| Rbabatb, two dunces; 
Leſſer cardamom oO freed 
from the huſks, half an ounce; ; 
Feen. two drams ;; 
ountain wine, two pints. 
Haren without heat, and-t then 
e the HnQurge, 522 Qi 25 
£944; 1 Alihlsic. 
* Lis is a warm, cordial, Jaxa- 
It is, uſed chiefly 
in weaknels. of the ſtomach and 
bowels,. and ſome kinds of os 
neſſes 


* * 4 
F „ 
* * 


* 
3 
= 


neſſes, for evacuating the offend- 


ing matter, and ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera. It may be 
given from half a ſpoonful to 
three or four ſpoonfuls or more, 
according to the circumſtances of 
the diſorder, and the purpoſes it 
js intended to anſwer, | 


TINCTURA SACRA. _ 


Take of H N 
Socotorine aloes, eight ounces; 
Canella alba, two ounces; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 

Reduce the aloes and canella ſepa- 
rately into powder, then mix, 

and pour on them the wine; 
afterwards 
heat, for a week or longer, oc- 
caſionally ſhakin 
laſtly, ſtrain off the wine. 

It will be convenient to mix 
with the powders ſome white 
ſand, well waſhed from dirt, to 
prevent the aloes from concret- 

4 ing, which it is apt to do upon 

being moiſtened. | 

Dees Edinb. © 
| Take of 2 2 bh 
Socotorine aloes in powder, one 

3 ounce; , | 
Ginger, 
"Virginian ſnake! 

—_ 
Cochineal, one'ſcruple ; 

Mountain wine, a pint and a 
1. Bd 

Digeſt for three days, and then 

ſtrain off the tinture. 


ot, each one 


Tais medicine has long heen in 
great eſteem, not only as'a cathar- 
tic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus ; 
the wine diſſolving all that part 
of the aloes in which theſe quali- 
ties reſide, a portion only of the 
leſs active reſinous matter being 
left. The aromatic ingredients 
afe added, to warm the medicine, 


and ſomewhat alleviate the ill fla- 
10 Münden en N e 


* 
9 


r 


Lond, or }/) 1 Nen 


macerate without A 


the veſſel; © 


- 


vour of the aloes : canella alba, 
or cloves, are ſaid, among nume- 
rous materials that have been made 
trial of, to anſwer this end the 
moſt ſucceſsfully. The ſnakeroot 
in the ſecond of the above pre- 
ſcriptions, ſeems deſigned for pro- 
moting the ſtimulating virtue of 
the aloes, and thus extending its 
action to farther purpoſes than it 
As by itſelf capable of. Probably 
in the ſame intention, aſarum was 
made an ingredient in our former 
pharmacopeias ; in a preceding 
edition of this work, the tincs 
ture is directed as follows: | 
Take of e ee 
Aloes, eight ounces; 
ſarum * 
Cinnamon, . | 
„„ AAR: 
Cardamom ſeeds, ' _ 
' Saffron, each four drams; 
Cochineal, a ſcruple; 
Mountain wine, ten pints. 
our the wine on the oor ingre- 
dients reduced into powder, di- 
geſt them together, and after- 
Wards ſtrain off the tincture for 
_ NN TEE s 
The tinctura ſacra appears from 
long experience, to de a medicine 
of excellent ſervice in languid, 
phlegmatic habits, not only for 
cleanſing che primæ viz, but like- 
wiſe for attenuating and diſſolving 
viſcid juices in the remoter parts, 


for ſtimulating the ſolids, warm- 


ing the habit, promoting or ex- 
citing the uterine purgations, and 


the hzmorroidal flux. The doſe, 
as a purgatiye, is from one to two 


ounces, or more: it may be intro- 
duced into the habit, fo as to be 
roductive of excellent effects, as 
an alterant, by giving it in ſmall 
doſes, at Pore intervals; thus 
managed, it does not for à con- 
ſiderable time operate remarkably 
by © ſtool ; but at length proves 
purgative, and occaſions a lax * 
| : dit 


p > 


895 


bit of much longer continuance, 
Ta. that. ee by The, her 


TINT RA MEM 
2 ee * | 
10 5 — tineruse. „ 
221 QUAL 8 550 8 941 
NN, Faiab. . 
Nee 1 


* 
| a4 Co a 


Calamus Bae . 
mn „ee hoo took, each one ounce 
2 "Perarinn. wt in powder, two 
*-” outices 5 .- 
Curiſſoa oranges, RS ea 
Lefſer centaury tops, _ 
Carduus benedictus Tees, al 

one ounce ; 


CY 
42 4 


Iron filings (to be tied up; in a 


bag) three ounces; 
French white wine, one zallon. 
Digeſt for th \ ſpace of three days, 
and then ter dhe tincture. 
This tinfture ma likewiſe be 
made without e iron. 


12 * * 
—4 — 


Tais tipkture is a Ferre ea- 
cious medicine in weakneſs 0 the 
ſtomach and chylopoietic organs, 


and in a lax flaccid ſtate of the 
viſcera . in Fa. It is here 
rendered muc more elegant and 


S hon as it Rood in former 
the rejection of ſome 
chte ingredients, as ga- 
Iangal, zedoary, chamomile, and 
wormwood : the carduus ſeeds and 
taufy tops might ſtill perhaps 
de Parey without injury, as they 
do not ſeem to have any virtues 
vieh Zentian root does not poſſ- 
ets in a greater degree. The 
Sale gate peel of former edi- 
tions is here exchanged for the 
unxipe young. fruit of the W 
tree, called Curaſſao oranges, an 
article well. A +4 to compoſi- 
tions of. this. kind, being an arop 
RAG bitter LE a, very agreeable 
Mou 
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taken, than a bolus or pill. 


about one grain 


— 


Part III. 
eng THEBAICA,” 

od Dhebaic tentiure. © 
| Lond, fee. 3th 


WOE pa 

Strained opium, two ounces; * 
Cinnamon, 
Cloves, each one dram; 8 
Mountain wine, one pint. 

Macerate withqut hear for a week, 
and then filter the tinckur 
through paper. | 

20 v „en. N 
Tas, "the. eg % 


num of. S See with the 
exchange of Canary wine for 
mountain, aud the omiſſion of an 
ounce of ſaffron The aromatics 
in the form above are in fo fall 
Aa that the preſeriber can 
carce expect any conſiderable 
effect from them, the proportion 


of each that goes to a, grain of 
opium, ,, amounting. to no more 


than the ſixteenth part of a grain: 
even theſe.” minute proportions, 
however, are in meaſure 
ſufficient to take off the ill odour 
of the opium, Which ſeems to be 
all that is intended by them. 
The principal advantages of ex- 


hibiting opium in this form are, 


that by being already diſſolved, it 


exerts itſelf the ſooner in the 


body; and that by ſome perſons, 
liquids .are more commodioully 


The 


common doſes of the tincture are 


from ten drops to forty, fifty, or 


more, according to the exigencies 
of the caſe. It were to be wiſh- 
ed, that the doſe could be more 
exactly aſcertained, by weight or 
meaſure; as the drops may, ac- 
cording to different circumſtances, 


2 in quantity, though in num- 


the ſame; and as an error 
therein may, in ſome caſes, be of 
miſchievous conſequence. Twen- 
ty drops. contain, at a medium, 
of opium, or ra- 
ther, ſo much as that quantity of 
wine 


In ** from one Wy 
nt * liquor does not diffolve the 


whole fobſtance of the opium, nor 
is the ſolution equivalent, in its 


effect, to the full quantity of Opt- 
um employed in it. | 

A liquid opiate, free from the 
inconvenienctes here complained 
of, will be deſcribed under the 


Wai” 
. herbs aud yoots, "off freſh 


595 


gathered and cut al, are to be 
eeped in the wine, in A l 
Þ cloſely ſto for twen 
four hours; — which 
wine is to be filtered for uſe. 


Tuts compoſition is not itt con- 
trived for anſwering the purpoſe 


head of wen tinctures. LE aA exprefſed by its title; though ſome 


ViNUM AROMATICUM, 
Aromatic Wins. 

Take of 
Cloves, > 
Ginger, each half an ounce 3 ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, each one ounce ; 
Canary wine, fix pints. 

Bear the ſpices into a coarſe pow- 
der, and ſteep them in the wine 
for ſome days; then paſs the li- 
* through 2  Arainer. 


Tan wine is a very high cor- 
Lal, and greatly commended for 
warming the habit and ſtrengthen- 

the nervous ſyſtem. It ĩs ſo 


of the ingredients are not unex- 
ceptionable. An ounce of the 
herbaceous brooklime is altogether 
inſignificant in half a gallon of an 
infuſion of ſuch powerful materi- 
als; and it may be doabted whe- 
ther the freſh orris root communi- 
cates any of its virtues to the li- 
quor. The roots of the ftlorentine, 
as well as of the common orris, 
raiſed in our gardens, are, while 
freſh, ſtrong purgarives z but their 
putgative matter is ſo little dif- 

to folution in-watery men- 
ſtrua, that it ſeparates ſtom the 
expreſſed juices and ſettles to the 
bottom. In drying they change 
their nature; and the. Florentine 
ſpecies, in a dry ſtate,” might be 


kot of the ſpices as to require be- e 


ing dilated for uſe, and to be 
taken only in ſmall quantities at 
a time, Mixed with a little lemon 


juice, anck a large proportion of 
milk, it forms 4 a and uſe- 
ful whey in tow 


vun ANTISCORBUTICUM, 
IRE  Antiſeorbutic Wine, | 


Paris. 
Take 1 
Hanes of Buckbean 
ater- ere 
ur + rays 
Dittander, 
. Ja graſs, 
£ 3 
a Roots of aL iſh, pat” ane 
- ounce; 
Florence orris,. two drams ; 


White wine, half a gallon, 


wich the virtues of the i 
0 d condderadle: | fervice in 


an uſeful addition, for giving an 
agreeable flavour to the wine. 
The fizvour which this root com- 
ma nicates to vinons liquors, greatly 
reſerables chat of 1 | 


viva $corBUTIOUM, 
Sͤcorbutic e, | 
Take af 
N ſcurvy- graſs, one hand- 


_ Horſeradiſh root, ſcraped, half 
an ounce; .. | 
Winter's bark, two 1 2 2 
Mountain wine, two piats. 
i them ſteep wake in the cold 
for three days. 


en ur! erke | 
ents, 


{cor- 


8 N p A 9 n 9 ; 
1 1 * 
— r 7 5 9 Y 
* 


1 orbutic habits. It is uſed chiefly 
D in the ſpring, in the quantity of a 
common wine glaſs, two or three 
times a day. Though far more 
| imple than the preceding, it is 
„lr 


- „ Vixun scoxzuricun 
MuxriIx cli. 


\ 79 


Take of ns . 
The roots of the greater water 
12 fl dock, ſuc ouuces; 
1 Gentian root, L if 
Liquorice, N 

I .- Cinnamon, ga 
Black pepper, 262 
Mace, each three ounces; - 
_ , Saffron, two ounces; | .. 
Mountain wine, fixteen pints ; 
Strong vinegar, four pints; 

Tuoolks of three freſh eggs. 
KNeduce the roots and ſpices into a 
groſs powder, and pour on them 
the wine; vinegar, and yolks 
3" of the eggs > + digeſt the whole 
zn a cloſe veſſel, : with a gentle 
Bi warmth, for three days; and 
then ſtrain out the liquor for 
uſe. WW 7 

2 ( : e 1%” 6 

Tux author of this compoſition 
Fecommends it as a medicine of in- 

- fallible efficacy againſt inveterate 
ſcurvies, and all kinds of ſcorbu- 
tic complaints, particularly. ſuch 
as are not accompanied with a 
fever or inflammation : even pal- 
fies, and the venereal lues, he ſays, 
have yielded to it. The doſe is 
from three to ſix ounces, to be 
taken in the morning on an empty 
ſtomach, and continued for four- 

teen or twenty days, or longer: 

| ſome quantity of it is likewiſe to 
, be mixed with the patient's com- 
mon drink, which he directs to 

be either good Rheniſh wine, or 
found malt liquors not too new. 

If the patient complains of heat, 
dryneſs, à violent covgh, or where 


— — . . ————— 
2 - 4 
” 
. 
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Pharmaceutical \Preparations. Part III. 


there are any fymptoms of a con- 
ſumption, the black pepper is or- 


dered to be omitted, and the li. 


.quorice increaſed in its room to fix 
r 

A compoſition differing from 
the above only in the omiſſion of 
vinegar, and employing ſpirit of 
wine for the menſtruum, is ſaid 
to have come lately into eſteem at 
Paris, againſt the gout. 


VINUM FEBRIFUGUM, 
Febrifuge wine, * 


| Paris. 
Take of... 
Peruvian bark, in powder, two 
r 5 | 
Rough red wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together in a circula- 
_ tory veſſel, with a moderate 
heat, for forty-eight hours, oc- 
caſionally ſhaking the veſſel: 
then ſuffer the whole to cool, 
and paſs the wine through a 
ſtrainer. 5 


Tu Is is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by ſir Robert Tabor 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 
reſiding in France) who was one 
of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 
racter of the medicine itſelf, at 
the time that ſome 111 conſequences 
following its imprudent uſe had 
brought it into diſeſteem. He 
kept this preparation a ſecret, till 
Lewis XIV. purchaſed it for a con- 
fiderable ſum, and communicated 
it to the public. It was not how- 
ever the preparation, but a proper 
method of manaying the medicine, 
upon which the IA of his prac- 
tice depended, See page 196, It 
appears from experience, that this. 
wine is leſs certain in the cure of 
agues, than the bark given in ſyb- 
ance z nor is it equal, in this in- 
tention, for general uſe, to the 
watery infuſion deſcribed in page 
270; the wine preventing its be- 

Ing 


Chip! 3: 


| ing taken A” 451 is in many 
caſes requiſite, It nevertheleſs has 
oy uſes, in thoſe intermittent 
fevers where a large. POPE of 
9 7 and Ah 


42808 


— 


| inteſtines. S384 3 5 4 40-14 


Y 4 7 
ViNUM GUAIACINUM. 


Gh Vit. $45.9 
Take of uy, 


Guaiacam wood, * 
Yellow, ſaunders, each duo oon. 
now 211 
Orange peal, A of 
"Tet cardamom. ſeeds,” each 
ane ounce; ll Te TI . 
Mountain wine, one $3 on. : 
letthem ſteep together for ax 
þ ang then . out the Wine, 
uſe - 7 n tiff 


e134 100 
ST #1 * 1s Seng tely 


carroborating W | 


Ban Nl 


bard Zur: 


AJ; L 15 


Warm 24 


t is uſed.i | 
nervous: weakneſſes, in. aka 
hydropic diſorders ? It; o be 
taken chiefly over night, in ſueh 


mall e 


viion from, cold Auch 
humoiirs ; and proves Ae 
preſervative againſt rhev tic : and, 


k 


: bd £1 - Up 3 4 63 * 4 A 2 
nin At. ure . TIN \ , 


may be talebß eber Aue Ames 


''T ake of o! 


Lertheſe ingrediens ſtes 


a day, and continued for ern 
or two. | 20 * 


22001 OS 


VI nUun Nen I cum 
HELLEBO Rd. | 

| Guaiatumimwuine with i 

Oleg 21D 45! 
2:Guaiacantwood, 0551 £561 32. 6 
Black hellebore root, cackitwo 
ounces z 

Leſſer cardaom ſeedd , 
Orange peehiu dried, eachsene 
505 ownce 5 0 zeliug 10 AO? 9113 


„Mountain wing, four pints pintg24mo> 
hee: 
for a week or bee 


ſtrain out the wine for uſe. 
222 VOTE 543) 


F J 
On Legs men 


arthritic complaints. Two bun- bool. 3 DS at Aattb 
1 A nga ooh wie chats, * 1 1 cenotifiont ibn! 
ud icht 01 Bf ode viodw 
| 1 J AT- nies od oer I i dd ni 
ee ro 88 EN I VIA Vat: 10 Nino at e 
Age nos“ „ird lag! vob f doi mi 
28889908 7, el 
28980 38 ws 2: ele 1g % 
1105 THO 077 rie O0 5) — Au * nn A «4.2 
an * 
Epica rtv ales are intended medicinal parts more fully Arft 


1 as diet- drinks in c 955 Ft 
indiſpoſitions. There are 19 
of impregnating malt -i 
the virtues en 83 
maceraging | ſhe woe. 80 E. i- 
* after the Fler entation 15 

lerely fired? ant Krmenting it 
raed with the ig lor, of at leaſt 
adding i it towar 90 b Uf. the 
fermentation, wh by che Teſo- 
lutive wer of that” probe, its 


-textirs may be opened, and its 


ed. 
active powers of many ve 


me trtatlon: cer ſs wc þ 
t of * 


ed, the quantity af liquor to W 


Neumann obſerves; _ 5 


are not only effectuallj 
but extended, as it 


r 7 will lis ont 


e, fies a” flue 


to a 
Fe en als? ber. 


as, when the fermentation IF fini 
ch. 
it gives a Uke impregnation,” is 


com paratively inconſiderable. 
CRE. 


4 R181, AMAR Ad Ven 
Ky , ig ML a tar Ale. 
Ta e in 
. Gentian root, 


Lemon peel, ag. exch four 


Ounces 3 1 
Long pepper, obe ounces. 
Ale, one gallon. 2 11 
Let them ſteep. together without 


89 99001 It 2452S 


| "Ours .4Þ- an agreeable bitter 
fiomarbis ale. wuch ſuperior to 
the common purls, or any of the 
th tmp — 


4 us r 


\ 


r 4 


et OY ny * ns 26051 ew 
Sits APERIENS. . 
| | Sai Seen alt 
5 N Takviot 0 257% 3 2 1130 dos! 3 
| 2Muttard feed, nbrgled, ten 
S hnees 1 MA 2155 =: 
Lov bittinwergrder/Bxountes; 0 
Leſtregtadry tops, cw) oun⁰ ee; 
San ee ene ne?: 
„New fall ale, ten Selbe 
not ui dgin 1 9461 
MD wes isanufefub aporicnt diet- 
erink in cachectic and cMorotie 
| indiſpofitions, and in all caſes 
1 where obſtructions begin to form 
| in the viſcera, It is to be taken, 


| to the quantity of half a Pin at a "Muſtard 


ae, twice a day. 


| 25  Connvisra Boruens. 
| \ 5 ee e 


Jr 101 2 
5 eee 193: 

Baines warmwped, "ns 
eie n 1911 1100 
5 g 23 10 1 10 
0 ts, er 1 
$ ; N 47248. Y £17 asd 1 
% a r ns... a1 3 
The Ton us bees 


* ga 


4 
* Fara 7 
* * 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Take of 


Part 1th | 
| As 158 ane hung in the de 


. whi 913 


O10 This a has fo far obrubel 


amon the Derne eople, as to 
have been f uently 12 and 
ſold in public” olg It is uſed 
in the ſpring, for purifying the 
blood, and preventing ka 
diſorders. aN 

Carin CEPHALICA, 
Cephaſic ale. N 


Wild "oaletihn'7 root, ten Cache; 
Miuſtard ſeed, whole, ſix bunces; 
Vir injanſnakeroot, tw/bownNEs; 
© Roſetnary, or ſage, three otnices; 


New mall ale, den gaflons.. 
3 218 31.0 rv 


10" IO ingredients of this com- 

fitron are all of the warm and 
ſtimulating kind; and conſequent- 
ly. yl 25  anvigorate the nery- 


ſtem, "and promote the 
e of this e. 


In 

allies, ep * and vertigoes, 
fowe ben ' be* 2 
om this e ATR comtnon 
drink. N ere e. 0 


Senne DLURETACA, 29) 
Diuretic ale. 
Take of 5 
ſeed, whole, 
Juniper derries, each eight 
dounces; 
Wild carrot ſceds; three ounces; 
Common wormwood, twoounces; 
{How ſnaÞale, ben alle. 1 


42819 2 k £1 X 


(4434! 356411 
e 
ot. ae 

00's 3 Ale naols 

15973 11 Sulbba 


fe 4 of „Upps 


2 vers 
eee, 


N j? 


WWE q 13334 
: 5 yo I 2 Juniper 


'S 


Chop: 54 


ani ach twopoundsz . 
"Nor ale, twelye Zallons. 


* kydropic . caſes, and eorpu- 
ſent ſcorbutig ha its, theſe ape- 
nent and dluretic liquors are 125 
ofefol Aler-dr ines. Half a, pin 


three Aces a Uay. _ iy 


Canpvrerk, geteerte. | 

eee Wo.” s nn 
Take of * 2 1 
Horſeradiſh we * one 


und ß 7 


sblerß⸗ eit EY roots, 3 
a pound; 


A 
603 iis { 
ende 525 Rf 


10. r k <4 


i 10 224220) 
1S E. . 
ll , % Dalog 
glg [MOMS 


{\ in; 19 12) 11 IG C7 27 the 10/2 10 _ 


Sid ils 130 51 * 5 

beg ien Gun of . 
Rs lp) ron 97. a © 
relins, My ſſential oils. of veget- 
. bod er wa N Welz 

e principles dryve et 4 
able e Bs = 
water either not _ 1 5 

It diffolyes kewl the ſyert 5 
accharine matter of vegeta bie; b 
and generally, choſe parts of ani- 
mal ies, 2 whi Þ their pecu· 
liar ſmells and taſtes reſide. 

| The. vintues of many bles 

are extracted · almoſt e Om y by 


water — Lond . "but. in 


N # 


US EEE” 


a large proportion of inert 
f be which their IN 

ility in N in i 
I 5 1 © rele 


meaſure depend 
irit Ste maſt pure 
am gum. Biene, 117 the en 
ritudus tinctures are mixed 
watery liquors, a part of w 


the Þirix an taken up * he 


Spir ituois e e 


thaſe of the. grea 


393 


Canella 


© Buckbean, 1 5 es, e 
ounces; a? 


8 
ounces 
Ti b 3 
ew ſma als, to e 
* {corburic 4 fordehs, 7 and im 


urities of the nd aces, 
is Ar de uſed ole 7 7 7 


_ 


134 


ener 

the 1 are e FY 

for. the inte hs ü 
to the form.” Tf the u- pöldtel 


dock roots were exchanged for 


h 


* — SAY 


1 
Pi NI. tin a desogor r 


* 3115 Vi bn b. I F101 i bom 2d 
TinBayes nic 218 FAY 1 eing. 
| ear T „edo 
hol: 21017 its 54 
ge | 's genera, 
1 Lecce n 97 155 


'E Aline {4 


ben freed 7 gas matte: W Rok, 
| blended with 4 2 :th 
1 ok 2 0 | 
92 e 6 e a 
les, when, 9 7 
K e al 
EH I Water, W 
Godly Noluble in e wt 
trua, 4 
ReRifed ſpirĩt ay. bs i fin 
by 9 of * 1 
cept blue: oy 1 8 = | 
eneral, wh1 We 
lle of their 1 Ps 
: liquors, communi ; to 
ſpirit the whole of their 88 
tincture, which for the moſt-gart 
ou. hy. 6/9090! 8 — ok Very 
oe 283 
ſpiriruous ae 
ro 17 =. been ſuppoſed 
8 the, Ge, wer 
e menſkuum,. thong "this 7 
dom expertengeg 


not appear 


* 
— 


x 


6 1 
1 FX 


| 5 "a pre r 


of. the ſpirit and o 


de thi 8 I no tore d was 
32 to de taken up in the deep 
Wont tinctures, 


5282 


An. in 1 
nes and often not ſo mu 
if he alk be added, af | the 
extraftian”” f the tinQure, 17 will 
pheen the colour 25 much as 
525 M13 | 


nixed with the ingredients 
"firſt. ” "Nor 3s the addition 'of 


h A tinctures, 


n making 
uſclels | onh buy Mei Pre; 


FT 5% 


* 
26) Sov! 351 e 23001 2206 


®* / - ws 
1 1 12 


ar mY Q. 0 "+ 


T. 


The vegetable ſubſtances dught to 


be moderately and newly dried, 
unleſs they are waged ordered. 
Wherwile. 


"ww A as - 


i * 2 Jofp e 5311 


* REN ba 
oy e REG des 
mana e- 
OE he fire: 90 be b 
je pearls 515 5the hard 
te 1 of the ſubſe ect ſhould re re- 


Tt, # be 4 1 
"ie caſe the 145 may de TE 


5 e ſo as to. make the men- 
n of the, 


m bolf a little, towards the 
r 


Ren os 


22910 3 


2 Vee 575 2 veſſels o on 1 


be empl 05 /ed for this purpoſe, 


Which ſou 85 heated. befor 
825 ate Tu ted ogether.** 1 
Giatacd?; vel 21s a thoſe, 


hich are To”contrived, 
ſuch 3. . ne 0 00 
W ich” | 1 75 gen 
wh y.be_ 801 18 and cobden 


i bark Ind” pr” Eo 
pper. part i vo?” below: b 
F means the 


Apron, "both 
the Votarils 


| 4 1 . | : 
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Part III. 
dicial, as, they, in general; i injure 
the flavour o aromätics, 11 ſu- 
peradd a qualitys, ſometimes con- 
trary to the Intention of the me. 
diebe. —Volatile alkaline ſalts, 
in many Caſes, promote the action 
of the Apirit.— cids_ generally 
weaken it; "unleſs when the acid 
has been previouſly combined with 

the vinous ſpirit into a compound 
of new qualities, My dulce 
ſpirit. 


- 


.N __ 


e KR, 


* for ee ti ndtures; 1 ow the Eau. 
Hbarmacopæia. A. 


* $79 $1 $4 5s 


parts of the ingredients, is pre- 
vented. They are generally com- 
poſed of two long-necked matraſ- 
ſes or boltheads; the mouth of 
one of which is to be inſerted into 
that of he other, and the ju 

© Kare e ce 
The uſe. eating the veſſels is, 
to expel. A part of the Air; ; which 
otherwiſe, ratifying In che pro. 
ceſs, 1 endanger ' burſting 
them, or blowing off the upper- 
moſt. natreſs; A ſingle matraſs 
with a long neck, or with a glaſs 
pipe inſerted into its mouth, is 
more commodious than If double 
veſſel, SEG... e OR 


The Yefſel is to ve "Mga 

ſhaked durin the” digeſtion. . | 
Al tindkurte ſhould! be fuffered ts 
ſettle before they are committed 
eicher to the „ . or Tralner. 
In the tinctures (and diſtilled ſpirits 

Ukeèwiſe) deſigned fot internal 
uſe, no ike irit © (drawn 

from malt, melaſſes, or other 
fermented mattet) is to be 
"Uſed; than that ae pre- 
" bende. 


w 5 t 4 * > 


: 7 


2 vit Reſin 


' 


Chap 3. Spirituous Tinffuret.” 309 
FFII. French brandy, two plats. 
hefins and refinous gums yield Let them ſteep for three days, and 
tinctures more ſucceſsfully, if, — then filter the elixi r. 4 ER 
after being ground into powder; Thu i 3 ＋ HORA 3 

be mixed with ſome white Tuts Elixit differs from that of 2/214 14- 
ſand; well waſhed and dried, former editions, in the ſubſtitution , | 
which will prevent their run- of Curaſſao oranges to freſh orange 

ning into lumps by the heat. peel, and in the addition of halt 
If the powders preſctibed are an ounce of . Virginian ſnakeroot. 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, ſuch The firft is a grateful aromatic. 
an addition is unneceſſary. bitter, and the latter ſuperadds a 
| degree of putſgency © coinciding” 
TINCTURA AMARA. with the intention. Both this 


2 
- 


Bitter tincture. and the preceding compoſition! arè 
„5 Bos * very uſeful ſtomachic bitters. 
bela root, ro ounces: — —TINCTURA AROMATICA. - 
Yellow rind of Seville orange Aromatic tincture. 
peel, dried, one ounce; Ph Lond. | 2 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds; freed Take of Sas 
from the huſks, half an ounce; Cinnamon, fix dramss 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. © Lefler. cardamom feeds, freed 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off , from the huſks, three drams 3 
the tincture. | Long pepper, 


Ginger, each two dtams z 
Tats is a very elegant ſpititu- Proof ſpirit; two pints. 
dus bitter, As the” ers rior Di i wot Hut: . 
is deſigned for keeping, lemon rain off the tinQure. 1 
peel, an excellent ingredient in Tais is a very warm aromatic, 
the watery bitter infuſions; has, too much ſo to be given without 
bn aceount of the periſhableneſs dilution. A tea ſpoonful or two 
of its flavour, no place in this. may be taken in wine, or any 
The cardamoni ſeeds are here a other convenient vehicle, in lan- 
very commodious ingredient, as piicts, weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
in this ſpifittous menſtruum they Rane e and other like com- 
are free from the inconvenience plaints, The ſtomachic tincture 
which they are attended with in deſctibed hereafter, is ſimilar in 
other liquors; of rendering them Intention to this, but contrived leſs 
untranſparent, The Edinburgh hot of the ſpices, that it may be 
pPharmacopezia has a compoſition taken by itſelf, ek 
imilar in intention to this, under © _ 
the title f The Edinburgh 8 
222 f h male dire a com tion ſimilar to 
Blaxin STOMACHICUM, the foregoing, 3 the title of 
Stomachic elixir. 2 

Take of : 22 TINCTURA AROMATICA; 
Gentian root, two ounces; vue SALUTIFERA ; Which 


Curaſſao oranges; one ounce 3 is as follows: © 

' Virginian ſaakeroot, half an | 

—— 4) 2 '. Takbo of © CER 

. Cochineal, half a dram; - Calanius aromaticus foot = 
| EW | Cinnamon, | 


1 


4 wh « 
. * 


don ;, galangal, 


| Take of 


effects; but in bilious and ple- 


e 


x, "= OY each half an ounce 3 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, , - 

"Angelica ſeeds, each rs 
drams; 

Frm pepper, one dram z., - 
nch brandy,. two _ 
Macerate for three days, and filter . 

che War. | 


'Tars preparation. is improved 


c from the preceding editions by the 
omiſſion of ſome articles either ſu- 


perfluous or foreign to the inten- 


and bay bernes. As now reform- 
ed, itis a ſulkciently Er warm 
aromatic. 


ITINCTURA BALSAMICA. 
Balſamic tincture. 
Zdinb. 


Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; 


Balſam of Peru, half an ounce 3 
Engliſh ſaffron, one dram ; 3 


-ReRtified ſpirit of wine, one 


pint. 


"== Digeſt theſe ingredients together, 


in a ſand-heat, for three days; 


and then paſs. the tincture thro? 
a ſtrainer. 


TuISs n is an excellent 


balſamic, both for internal and 


external purpoſes. It is uſually 
iven, in doſes of ten, twenty, or 
Wart) drops, in the fluor albus, 
gleets, cachexies, ſome kinds of 
Ae, and nephritic complaints, 
for ſtrengthening the tone of the 


viſcera, and corroborating | the 


nervous ſyſtem in general. Some 
caution is requiſite in the uſe of 
theſe reſinous warm medicines: in 
cold, languid, phlegmanc habits, 
they have for the moſt part 


thoric conſtitations, where there 
is any tendency to inflammation, 
or immoderate heat, they are 


8 


* 


enitical Preparations. 


gentian, zedoary, _ 


Part Ir; 
manifeſtly prejudicial, and raiſe or 


: continue tebrile ſymptoms, 


IS TINCTURA 
 CANTHARIDUM. 
Tintture of cantharides, 

| Lond. 


| Fake of 


Cantharides b 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Proof ſpirit, a pint and a half. 
Digeſt them together, and after. 
wards filter the tincture through 


a ta 
oral Edinb. 
Take of 
Cantharides, two drams; 
Balſam of Copaiba, one ounce 
and a half; 
Cochineal, one dram; 7 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, a pint 
and a half. 
Digeſt the cantharides in the ſpirit” 
or two days; then ſtrain off 


the liquor, and add to it the 


balfam and cochineal. Digeſt 
again, in a ſand-heat, for four 


days; and then ſtrain off the 
tincture. 


g 
Txress tinctures poſleſs the 
whole virtues of the fly, and are 


the only preparations of it deſi 


ed for internal uſe; tinctures 
ing by far the moſ commbdions. 


and ſafe form for the exhibition 
of this active drug. The two 
| tinctures are ſcarcely different in 
virtue from one another; the rec- 
tified and proof ſpirit equally 
parts of 
The cochineal 


extracting the medicinal 
the cantharides. 


is uſed only as a colouring ingre- 
dient: the balſam in the ſecond 
preſcription,. and the gum guaia. 


cum, camphor, and eſſential oil 
good of juniper berries, which were 
formerly added, however well 
adapted to the intentions of cure, 


can be of little conſequence in a 


medicine limited to ſo —_ 


ta on woo ee: ot aa td A 8 


* * 0" , 4 
— 9 N % 
9" 4. 0 


if any additional ſubſtances ſhould 
je thought requiſite for promoting 
we effect of the cantharides, whe- 
ther as a diuretie; as a detergent 


ſeminal gleets and the fluor albus; 
they are more advantageouſly join - 
ed extemporaneouſly to the tinc⸗ 
ture, or interpoſed by themſelves 
at proper intervals. The uſual 
doſe of theſe tinctures is from ten 
to twenty N which may be 
taken in a glaſs of water, or any 
other more agreeable liquor, twice 
a day; and increaſed by two or 
three drops at a time, according to 
the effect. 5 


TINCTURA CARD AMOMl. 


Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


able time, though now firſt re- 


is a pleaſant, warm cordial, and 
may be taken, along with any 
proper vehicle, from a dram to 


= 


ſpoonful or two. 


in ulcerations of the urinary paſſ- 
iges, or as a ſpecific reſtringent of 


Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain 


FT; N r URE of cardamoms 
has been in. uſe for a conſider- 


ceived into the diſpenſatory. It 


' Digeſt them with a' 


— 
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Retified ſpirit of wine, one pint: | 


t three days, and afterwafds 
ſtrain off the liquor. | 


An alkaline ſalt was formerly 
added in this laſt preſcription, 
which is here judiciouſly rejected, 
as being at leaſt an uſeleſs, if 


not prejudicial ingredient. It has. 


been diſputed; whether a weak or 


rectiſied fpirit, and cold or warm 


digeſtion, are preferable for mak- 
ing this tincture. To determine _ 
this point, the following experi- 
ment has been brouglit. ** Some 
e fine Siberia caſtor having been 


* infuſed in good French brandy, 


* without heat, for twenty days, 


ve the tincture proved very weak: 
Tindture of cardamoms. on the ſame, individual. caſtor 
7 Lond. | (the magma or refiduum of the 
Take of * © | « former tincture) the ſame quan- 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, huſked, ** tity of reftified ſpirit was pour- 
half a pound; ' * ed, as before of brandy; and 


t after a few hours warm digef- © 


gentle” heat 


4 tion, . a tincture was extracted 


*© much {ſtronger than the other.“ 
But this experiment is not ſatiſ- 


factory; the effects of the two + 


menſtrua, and of heat, having 
been reſpectively compared in very 
different circumſtances. From the 
trials which I have made, it a 
pears, that caſtor, macerated with 
out heat, gives out its finer and 
moſt 155 parts to either ſpi- 


rit, moſt perfectly to the rectified : 


TINCTURA CASTOREI. that heat enables both menſtrua to 
Tincture of caſlor. extract greateſt part of its groffor 
eee ee and more nauſeous matter; To | 
Take of | | . + that proof ſpirit extraQs this |; 
Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two more readily than rectified. 
„ ob FP The tincture of Eaſtor is recom - 


Proof ſpirit, two pints, mended in moſt Kinds of gervous 
Digeſt for ten days without heat, complaints, and hyſterie diſdrders t - 
and ſtrain off the tinQure, avs in the latter, it ſometimes dots | 
3 57 . 8 gene wer e 
ev + Ss. - ained of, its proving ineFeaual. 
Ruffia eaftbr; an ounce! and à fortys fifty, or more: 
„ half; . Feng X . TINCTURA 

met of: Cu. e ar aft uu. mb, 
Aarhe, $bh e, , e, — 
Mom acc U ee. 24006 . BUT — 


3 


erg CASTOREE 
: . COMPOSITA. . 


| Compound t: nfture . air 


Take of 
"= . Ruſſia: caſtgr, one ounce 
Aſafetida, half an ounce; 
Polatile oily ſpirit, (commonly 


called ſpirit of ſal volatile) 


one pint. 
Digeſt for fix days. in a cloſe-ſtopt 


Tuts edigolition is a a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in 
hyſterical diforders, and the ſeveral 
ſymptoms which accompany them. 

. Fhe volatile oily e, here in- 

tended, is the ſecond of thoſe 

5 hereafter deſcribed under that title; 

it is an excellent menſtruum both 

for the caſtor and the aſaferida, and 
greatly adds to their virtues. 


\ 


- Tindture 4 cinnamon. 


ond; 
Fake of | 
Cinnamon, FAY INE and a half; 


Proof ſpirit, a pint. 


Dig | without heat, and ftrain off 


e tincture. 


. tincture of cinnamon 


ſeſles the reſtringent virtues o the. 


cinnamon, as well as its aromatic 
| cardial ones; and in this reſpect 
it differs from the diſtilled waters 
of the ſpice. 


TIN TUR A CORTICI1S | 


"PERUVIANI SIMPLEX. 


Simple PA re 2 en! bark. 


Take of s 
Feral f 107 TH ounces 3 
roof ſpirit, * pints. 


for 4 * =, pretty much 1 in 


ALL 11 43 * 
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. phaal, en ſhaking the 
veſſel; and then ſtrain the tinc - 
ture. 


| genera) uſe; that above dire 
| TINCTURA CINNAMO MI. 


the largeſt 
' ſafety be given of it, can contain 
only a very ſmall. 
een ſubject. The medicine bei. 


Part III, 
eſteem, and ſually kept in the 


ly received 
into the ou 6 Some have 


employed highly-reQified ſpirit of 
wine as a menſtruum; which they 
have. taken care fully to ſaturate, 
by digeſtion on a large quantity of 
the bark. Others have thought to 
aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by the 
addition of a little fixt alkaline ſalt, 
which does not, however, appear 
to be of any . and others 
have gives. the preference to the 
vitriolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, 
by giving a greater conſiſtence to 
the ſpitit, to enable it to ſuſtain 
more than it would be capable of 
doing by itſelf; at the ſame time 
that the acid improves the medi- 
cine, by increaſing the roughneſs 
of the bark. This laſt tinQure, 
and that made with reQtified ſpirit, 
have their advantages; thou ough for 
ed is 
m IE of a — 
irit extracting nearly all 
e of the — It may 
be given from a tea - ſpoonful to 
half an ounce or an ounce, accord- 
ing to the different purpoſes it is 
intended to anſwer, See PRku- 
VIANUS CORTEX, page 195. 


TINCTURA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI VOLATILIS. 
2 olatide tincture of * bark. 

/ Lon d. 5 

Take of >: 5 8 5 
Peruvian bark, "it ounces; * 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, two pints. 

Digeſt without heat, in a veſſel 
cloſe ſtopt ; and afterwards ſtrain 
the tincture. 


Tais tincture is but lightly im- 
regnated with the virtues 3 he 
i and is ſo acrimonious, tha 
doſe, whi can wich 


antity of the 


leſs has its uſes, and. may be 
Niceable 


-t 1 


1 4 | 
Chap: 3. 
yu in ſome caſes ware \ 
per are improper, as in diffi- 
er breathing, obſtructions, 
and oppreſſions of the breaſt. 
Stronger tinctures of this kind 
may be obtained by means of dul- 


cifed ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or 


the ſpirit prepared with quicklime. 
an he A may be employe 
where a large quantity of bark is 


not required, as at the cloſe of | 


| the cure of intermittents, 1 

weakneſs of digeſtion, attend 

with a cold ſenſation at the ſto- 
mach, and ſome fluxes, particu- 
larly thoſe from the uterus, where 
the circulation is languid, the 
fibres relaxed, and where there is a 
periodical return of flight feveriſh 
complaints, In theſe caſes, I have 
often experienced ſalutary effects 


tincture in dulciſied ſpirit . 
„ ee — tuous menſtruum is here preferred 


of ſal ammoniac, given to the 
quantity of a tea. ſpoonful five or 
times a, day, in any appropri- 


ated vehicles. Wet 
TINCTURA CORTICIS 

PERUVIANI. COMP, 
Compound tinfture of Peruvian” 
rt Bark. =D 
Edinb. 


Take of | ; 
Peruvian bark, in powder, three 
ounces ; | | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Gentian, each two drams; + 
French brandy, two pints. _ | 

Let them ſteep together for three 

days, and afterwards filter the 
tincture. | ; 


Tus 'fubſtances here joined to 
the bark, in many caſes, promote 
its efficacy in the cure af in- 
termittents ; and not unfrequent- 
ly, are abſolutely neceſſary. In 
ome ill habirs, particularly where 
the juices are ſluggiſh and tena- 
ious, the viſcera and abdominal 


glands obſtructed, the bark; by 


 Spirituons TinButes, 


Take of 9 © 


— 


WR. 
itſelf, proves unſucceſsful, if not 
injurious; whilſt given in conjanc- 
tion with corroboraht ſtomachics 
and deobſtraents, it rarely fails of 
the due effect. Gentian and Vir- 
rinian ſnakeroot are among the 

ſt additions for this x z to 
which it is often n to join 
chalybeate medicines alſo. 


— CROCI, 
intture of ſaffran. _ 
ow” 


Engliſh ſaffron, one cance; _ 
French brandy, one pint. 
After digeſting them for three 
days, let the tincture be ſtrained 
. out for uſe. WP e 


Tais tincture is ſimilar in, vir- 
tue to the ſaffron wine. A ſpiri- 


to the wine, as a tincture drawn 
with the former retains its elegant 
—_ lon 2 is nat apt 1 
te in keeping any part © 
wie it bad — 21 up from the 
ſaffron. The ſhops have been ac- . 
cuſtomed to employ treacle water 
as a menſtruum for ſaffron, with 
a view to the promoting its effi. 


cacy in the intention of an alexi- 


pharmac; but the acid in that 
compound water ſoon deſtroys the 


TINCTURA FOETIDA, © 
Fetid tinctur E. 
Take of 
Aſafetida, four-ounces 3 
Rectifiedſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt and Train. 


Txr1s tinQure, lately received . 
into the pharmacopœia, has been 
in uſe for a conſiderable time: it 
poſſeſſes the virtues of the aſafe- 
tida itſelf ; and may be given from 


ten drops to fifty ſixty. It was 


„ 
* % . I -. 
g=y TT” 


10 

firſt. poſed to che college to be 

een proof ſpiri diſ⸗ 
ſolves more of the a aida chan 1 


i rectiſied ane, but the tincture proyes 
- turbid; and therefore reQihed ſpi- 


Fit, which extracts a rapſparent, 


986 very juſtly pre ferred. 


4 TNC TURA FULIGINIS.-” 
TinAture of feat. it 


18 


Take 2 Os a wal 


{\ VO 


12h22 a 


Proof 0 irit, two. SI | 
Pige| au An A a 

„ 99307 e., 2 
Take * abs 4-3 


Shining * one ounce; 
Aſafetida, half an ounce z 
French brandy, a pint. 


; Di for three days, 1 ſtrain. 


2 wr gene! ſpirit. is not liable 
to the ſame objection here as in 


the fore eins tincture; for when 
ſoot. is added, whatever ſpirit. be 
employed, the tincture will not 
prove cranſparent, Fuller, in his 
| pharmacopeia.., domeſtica, has a 
medicine under the tittle of Hys- 
TERIC TINCTURE,, ſimilar to 
theſe, only with a little myrrh, 

which is no very material addition 
to aſafetida and ſoot. Theſe me- 
dicines are found ſerviceahle, not 
only i in hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe 
in other nervpus diſorders. They 
may be given from a tea-ſpoonful 


to a common. ſpoonfal twice a 


day. 4 


TINCTURA GUATACINA 
- 'VOLAT LIS.“ 
7, alatile tincture of guaiacum. - 


4 | BW 5 
Take of by FI 


Volati e aromatic ſpirit, pint 
and a half, . 441 


Saba 6 abu ala, 


| * * N 
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Take of 


igeſt, without heat, in a veſſel 


* 


Part III. 
cloſe Kopt; and 2 let 


the tincture be paſſed et 
. 3 flrainer. | 


"Taps i is 2 yery 8 and fi 
cacious tincture; the. volatile ſpi- 


© excellently diſſolving the gum, 
and at the ſame time promotin 
„ its medicinal virtue. 
. matic caſes,”a tea-ſpoonful, taken 
every morning 
| | Foe t vehicle, has proyed of 


In rheu- 
and evening in any 


ngular ervice. 4 n 
_ TINCTURA | JAL All. 
Tincture of. Jalop. 


Lond. , 
Take of HIRE I | 
1 ap root, eight ounces; 
roof ſpirit, two pints. 


After proper digeſtion, ftrain of 
the tinQure, * 


c SY 


Tuts tincture is an uſeful al 
mild purgative, the menſtruum, 
here employed, taking up ſo much 
of the gummy parts, as corretts 
the griping quality which the re- 
fin is attended with. It may be 
taken by itſelf from a dram to 
half an ounce ; or mixed in ſmaller 


quantity with cathartic n. 
or the like. 


INC rURA JALAPPE. 
Tindture of- jalap. 
| Edinb. 


_ Jalap, in coarſe powder, three 

_ ounces; =» 

French brandy, one pint. 
8 them for three days, and 

then ſtrain the tincture. 


RES rrIE D. ſpirit of wine was 
formerly ordered for the prepara: 


tion of this tincture; but rectified 
Gum uaiacum, W erben pi 


ſpirit, diſſolving little more than 


the pure reſinous parts of the ja- 


lap, rendered the uſe of the me- 
dieine ſomewhat leſs commodioug 


than 


Þ 


3 * 
_ - 


N 2 5 | | 5 : | 
Chap. © Sprretuons 


than. that of the tincture prepared 
with proof ſpirit. Moſt of the 
tinctures made in reCtified ſpirit, 
diluted with water ſo as to be fit 
for taking, form a turbid white 
mixture: many of them are ſafely 
taken in this form, without any 
further addition ; but the cathar- 
tic ones are never to be yentured 
on without an admixture of ſyrup 
or mucilage to keep the reſin unit- 
ed with the liquor; for if jt ſepa- 
rates, in its pure undivided ftate, 
it never fails to produce violent 
gripes. ; of 
Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures of jalap, a ſolution in ſpirit 
of wine of a known quantity of 
the reſin extracted from the root; 
and obſerve, that this ſolution is 
more certain in ſtrength than any 
tincture that can be drawn from 
the root directly. For, as the pur- 
ive virtue of jalap reſides in its 
reſin, and as all jalap appears, from 
experiment, not to be 
ſinous, ſome ſorts yielding five, 
and -others not three ounces of 
reſin from ſixteen ; it follows, that 
although the root be always taken 
in the {ame proportion to the 
menſtruum, and the menſtruum, 
always exactly of the ſame ſtrength, 
it may nevertheleſs, according to 
the degree of goodneſs of the jalap, 
be impregnated with different 


quantities of reſin, and conſe- 


quently prove different in degree 
of efficacy. Though this objec- 
tion againſt the tincture does not 
reach ſo far as ſome ſeem to ſup- 
pole, it certainly behoves the apo- 
thecary to be careful in the choice 


of the root, The inferior forts. 


may be employed for making the 
reſina jalapii, which they yield in 
as great perfection, though not in 
ſo large quantity, as the beſt. Neu- 


mann thinks even the worm-eaten 


jalap as good, for that purpoſe, as 


any other, 


5 1 


275 
Tincturet. 


ns Juniper berries... oc * 
Guaiacum ſhavings, each half 


ually re- 


in the ſhops. 
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| TINCTURA JALAPPE - 


. - COQMPOSITA. 


Compound tine ture of jalap.. 


+ 7 

TR. 7 
* alap, fix drams; 
Black hellebore roots, three 
dirams; eee” 5 


. 


an ounce; re 
French brandy, a pint and a 
n 1 
Digeſt for three days, and after- 
wards ftrain the tincture. 

Tuis tincture requires to be 
taken in larger quantity than either 
of the foregoing, if intended to 
act fully as a cathartic. It may, 
in ſome Caſes, be employed to ad- 
vantage, in ſmall doſes, as an al- 
terant. The quantity of the pur- 
gative materials, that to an 
ounce of the tincture, is fifteen 


2 of jalap, and ſeven and a 
alf of the black hellebore root. 


2 Mgt 
- TINCTURA JAPONICA,- + 
Japonic tincture. 
Take of | E 
Japan earth, three ounces 
Cinnamon, two oun ces 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After a proper digeſtion, let thetinc- 


— 


ture be paſſed through a ſtrainer. 


A tincture of this kind, with the 
addition of Peruvian bark, amber- 
gris, and 'muſk, to the ingredients 
above directed, was formerly kept 
The tincture here 
received is preferable for gene- 
ral uſe: where any other ingre- 
dients are required, tinctures of 
them may be occaſionally mixed 


with this in extemporaneous pre- 


ſcription. The Cinnamon is a very 
uſeful addition to the Japan earth, 


not only as it warms the ſtomach, 


X 4 35 Kc. 


. * *. - 
i 5 : . 
„ 


/ 


9 


„ 


xc. bat likewiſe. as ir improves 
the roughneſs and aſtringency of 

n 

| der tincture is of good ſervice 
in all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 


looſeneſſes, uterine , fluors, and 


other like diſorders, where mild 
aſtringent medicines are indicat- 
ed. Two or three tea- ſpoonfuls 
| may be taken every now and then, 
red wine, or any other proper 
—_— 


_ TINCTURA Lac. 
 Tintture of gum-lac. 

r 

neee 


* Gum-lac, powdered, an ounce; 
Myrrh, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Spirit of ſcuryy-graſs, a pint 
and a half. a 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for fix days: 
After which, train off the ting- 
„ 


: Ty tincture is principally em- 
ployedfor ſtrengthening the gums, 
and in bleedings and ſcorbutic ex- 
ulcerations of them: it may be 
fitted for uſe in theſe intentions, 
by mixing it with honey of roſes, 
or the like. Some recommend it 
internally againſt ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, and as a corroborant in 
gleets, female weakneſſes, &c. Its 
warmth, pungency, and manifeſt. 
ly aftringent 'bitteriſh taſte, point 
aut its virtues, in theſe: caſes, to 
be conſiderable, though common 
praftice, among us, has not yet 
received it. 


* 


- TINCTURA FLORUM + 
© MARTIALIUM. 
Tin@ure of the martial flowers. 


r 

Take of 2 
Martial flowers, four ounces; 
Froof ſpirit one pint, 
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Tinaure of iron in ſpirit of ſalt 


ſtrength, the acid being the ſame 


ſtruum; bur though this readily 


keep it ſuſpended. The marine 


preferable to the calces or croci of 


- - TINCTURA MARTIS. 
Tenure of iron. 


"ROY Edinb. 

Take of | 

Iron filings, three ounces ; 

| Dulcified ſpirit of alt, two 

w e 
igeſt them together in a gentle 
heat of ſand, and then Alter tha 
uncture. 7 04s bs 
TINCTURA MARTIS in 
_  SPIRITU SALIS. 


Lo £1 » 
e, ee 
Iron filings, half a pound; 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, three 
pounds; | 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, three 
Is ENG 50 
Digeſt the iron filings in the ſpirit of 
ſalt, without heat, as long as the 
ſpirit acts upon the iron: after 
the feces have ſubſided,evaporate 
the liquor to one pound, and 
add thereto the yinous ſpirit. 
Art the tinctures of ſteel are 
no other than real ſolutions of the 
metal made in acids, and com- 
bined with vinous ſpirits. The 
three tinctures, here directed, dif- 
fer from one another only in 


in all: the firſt is the weakeſt, 
and the laſt the ſtrongeſt. In 
our former pharmacopœia there 
was a tincture from the matter 
which remains after the ſublima- 
tion of the martial flowers; which, 
though -it appears ,to be a good 
one, is now expunged as ſuper- 
fluous. Some have recommended 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 


diſſolves the metal, it does not 
is the only acid that can be em- 


ployed for this uſe. 
All theſe tinctures are greatly 


iron; 


* 


cbep. 3. 

ion, ax being not only moro ſpeedy, 
but likewiſe more certain in their 
operation: the latter, in ſome 
caſes, paſs off through the inteſti- 
nal tube with little effect; whilſt 
the tinctures - ſcarce” ever fail. 
From ten to twenty drops of 
either of the tinctufes, may be 
taken two or three times a day, 
in any proper vehiele; though it 
is ſeldom adviſeable to extend the 
doſeſo far as the laſt of theſe quan- 
tities,' eſpeeially in regard to the 
tincture in ſpirit of ſalt, which is 
exceeding ſtrong of the iron, 


TINOTURA EL Auro. 
"Tinfture of melampodium, or 
e 
Black hellebore roots, four 
ne ene 
Cochineal, two ſeruples; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. | 
Digeſt them together, and after- 
wards filter the tincture through 


o 


Tuts is perhaps the beſt pre 
ration of *. ny when dekgned 
ſor an alterative, the menſtruum 
here employed extracting the 
whole of its virtues. It has been 
found, from experience, particu- 
larly ſerviceable in uterine obſtruc- 
tions; in ſanguine conſtitutions, 
where chalybeates are hurtful, it 
ſeldom fails of exciting the men- 
ſtrual evacuations, and removing 
the ill conſequences of their ſup- 
preſſion. So great is the power 
of this medicine, that wherever, 
from an ill conformation of the 
parts, or other cauſes, the expected 
diſcharge does not ſucceed upon the 


uſe of it, the blood, as Dr. Mead 

\ ſtrengthening the ſolids, "_ 

obſtructions, nog oſe of 
and 


has obſerved, is ſo forcibly l- 
led, as to make its wa — 
other paſſages. A tea ſpoonful of 
the tincture may be taken twice in a 


with wine, Proof ſpirit” is un- 


doubtedly - preferable, both as a 
menſtruum, and as being bettet 


F Tinc tur | 'e of myrr 5. or 8 , 
Myrrh, three ounces; ; 


After due digeſtion, ſtr 
Fine: 
Take of "as 


Myrrh, in powder, an ounce and 

a half; "4" a 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Digeſt them together in a ſand. 
heat for fix days; then ſtrain 

off the tincture for uſG. 


Tu pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
no good tincture can be drawn 
from myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, 
without the aſſiſtance of fixt alka- 
line ſalts. But it appears from 


proper experiments, that theſe 


ſalts only heighten the colour of 
the tinQure, without enabling the 
menſtruum t6 diſſolve any morg 
than it would by itſelf. . Recti- 
fied ſpirit extracts, without any 
addition, all that part of the 
myrrh, in which its peculiar ſmel 
and taſte reſide, viz. the refin: and 


proof ſpirit. diſſolves almoſt the 


whole of the drug, except its im- 
purities, * 
Tincture of myrrh is recom- 
mended internally for warming the 
habit, attenuating. viſcid juices, 


the uterine veſſels, refiſting 
putrefaction. 


eſteems 
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Pharmocetit2! Preparations Part III. 
einnamon water,” twenty oun. 


E57Y 


eſlkemgitimallilanguid.coſes, pro- 
_ ceeding from ſimple n es. 


thaſe female diſorders which are Digeſt in a ſand-bath, with a gen- 
diby: 8 12 heat, and afterwards ſtrain 


Ane of, the hu - off che tincture. 

moursf uad & relaxation of the ie withour fuſe, 
yeſleb ;. inthe fluot alba, and all 25 L „ Gn U 
diſeaſes ariſing from a like — = 6 _— gant Ligkid 


The doſe is from fifteen drops to 592 1 menſtruum diſſolving 
fortyor e. The medicine may nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
doubtleſs. be given in theſe caſes ond Reel covering its 
© advantage; G with us, it \ The proportion” of 
is more commonly uſed, exter- ee elena larger than 
nally, for cleanſing foul ulcers, the vighous tincture formerly 
and e the Ae of defcribed, (ſee page 298): one 


8 N grain — _—_ * about 

| 5 8 twWe 10 0 at ure, 
| TINCTURA MYRERS et — Lea this: cs 
ALOES. as there appears to be more of the 
; Tindture of myrrh and ! ales.” opium difſolved here than in the 
4, Heap apa Edinb, other, this tincture may poſſibly 
Take of . be the ſtrongeſt of the two. It 


| were to be wiſhed that the ſhops 
d in pow ger, oe ounce were furniſhed with a liquid opiate, 


in which the proportion of men- 
ern ha in po der, aue ſtruum was fill much larger, ſo as 


e ſpirit af wine two to admit of the doſe being deter- 
0 mined by weight or meaſure; the 
| Dige on a ſand- heat for fix days, method, by drops, ſeeming. too 


precarious for a medicine of ſo 
oo ep . e * powerful a kind. The following 


preparation is contrived with this 
Tunis tincture i 18 TE only view. 


| in chirurgical dreſſings, for clea 


ing foul; ulcers, reftraining the Take of 
progreſs of gangrenes, &c. in Thebaic extratt, half a dram; 
Which intention the aloes is an Highly-reQtified ſpirit of wine, 


vſeful addition to the myrrh. The called alcohol, ten ounces 
hepatic aloes is reckoned more ef- Simple cinnamon water, twenty 
fectaal for theſe purpoſes than the OUnces. 

finer” Socotorine. | Digeſt them together until the 


opium is diſſolved, and then fil- 
© TINCTURA OPII, 80 ter the ſolution through paper. 
LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM, 


 Tin&ure of optum, commonly called Tuts preparation 1 apprehend 


liquid laudanum. to. be free from all the inconveni- 

| ' Edinb. . 2 7 eneies attending the common opiate 

Take of . tinctures. The menſtruum diſ- 
Crude opium , two ounces; ſolves the whole of the opium ex- 

© Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce; cept the impurities, and conſe- 


IG aromatica, or ſpirituous: quently the tincture is not liable 
mY to 


Cbap. 3. 
0 any uncertainty in point of 
* The doſe may be aſ- 


certained to the greateſt exactneſso: in 
| Digeſt nithont heat, and Hana of 


one grain of opium is contained 
in one ounce by meaſure, which 


4 % ” 2 
9 2 24 Ty "0 g . * a 
Z Spirituous Tincturet. 375 


half an ounce: WY 
© Saffron, — 4 4 | { 
Proof ſp pirit, two pints. / 


the tinQure for uſe... 


z equal nearly to ſeven drams by - 


| weight. | Neither the tinctures in 
wine nor f ſpirit are ſo well 
adapted for 
_ wiſhed; in long ſtanding, a part 


off from both, and-capſequently 
the tinctures become gradually 
weaker; the part, which thus ſe- 
arates, amounts ſometimes, as I 
— been informed, to near one- 
fourth of the quantity of opium at 
firſt diſſolved; it floats on the ſur- 
face of the vinous tincture, and in 
the ſpirituous ſinks to the bottom. 
In the pre aration here recom- 
— it has not been obſerved 
that any ſeparation happens. 
Inſtead of the cinnamon water, 
pure water may be employed in 
the mixture; and where aroma- 
tic additions are wanted, either in 
A medicinal intention, or "for cover- 
ing the ill ſmell of the opium, 
any proper tincture or diſtilled 
water may be extemp raneouſly 
joined. Saffron, an addition em- 
foe by the Edinburgh college, 
as been looked upon as a correc- 
tor of opium, but the qualities it 
was ſ\ uppoſed to correct, are merely 
imaginary: nor indeed can that 
article be of much importance in 
any intention, in the ſmall quan- 
tity that enters a doſe of the tinc- 
ture; a grain of opium being ac- 
companied with ory half a * 
of ſaffron. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
S8 IRITUOOGA. 
eee tinfture of or 


| | Lond, 
Take of 5 
Rhubarb, two ounce 
Fete Kader ſeeds, huſked, 


or keeping, as could be 


of the opium is gradually thrown Take uo 


TINCTURA RHEL AMARA, 


Bitter Tindture of rhubarb... 
 Fainb. 


Rhubarb, one ounce ;+ 
"Gentian root, a dram and a 
half ; * 
"Fix inian ſnake root, one dramz 
Cochineal, one ſeruple; 
French brandy, one pint. 
Digeſt for two days, and then 
ral in the tincture. 5 
This tincture may likewiſe be made 
witty mountain wine. 157 J ; 
TINCTURA RHEI DULCs, 
" Sweet tinure of . 
. Dope 2 
T —_— * 
Rhubarb, two ounces ; Sto erm 
Leſſer cardamoms half an ounce; 
French brandy, two pints, . 
Digeſt for two days; and then, 
having ſtrained out the tincture, 
add to it four ounces of white 
ſugar- candy, in powder, and 
digeſt again e the ſugar is 
. 'diffl a OTE 


Tux laſt of theſe . is 
ſomewhat improved from the form- 
er edition. Two ounces of liq1 
rice and one of raiſins are = - 
plied by an increaſe of the ſugar; 
and two drams of canella alba, 
by increaſing the cardamom ſeeds 
from two to four drams, _ 
All the foregoing tinctures of 
rhubarb are deſigned as ſtoma- 
chics and corroborants, as. well 
as purgatives: ſpirituous liquors 
excellently extract thoſe, parts of 
the rhubarb in which the two firſt 
qualities reſide, and the additional 
in gredients conſiderably Feten | 

their 


their efficacy, In weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, indigeſtion, laxity of the 
inteſtines, diarrhœas, cholicky and 
ther like complaints, theſe medi- 

.  cines are frequently of ſer- 

vice: the ſecond is alſo, in man 
Kaſes, an uſeful addition to the Pe- 
ruvian bark, in the cure of inter- 
mittents, particularly i in cachectic 
habits, where the viſcera are ob- 

ſtructed, in theſe intentions, a 
ſpoonful or two may be taken for a 
ſe, and occaſionally repeated. 


TNC TURA SATURNINA. 
| Saturnine 8 4. 


nag 2116. £4; 


Take of 


Sugar of lead, 
Green vitriol, — two. cunces; ; 


„„ rl 


„ pints. 
Reduce the Galts at into a 
powder ; then. add the ſpirit, 
and digeſt them together without 
heat; afterwards filter the tinc- 
. uw  thrgayh paper. | 


8 TNcruR aA 
ANTIPHTHISICA. 


Lege aint. 8 


9 
: bop of rh an ounce and 3 


Vitriol of fron, an ounce ; 5 
Keckifled ſpirit of wine, a pint. 

Let a * be a W 
out heat. 


Tyr end of ths ale * 
W's into pawder, and perform- 
ing the d i don wit bout heat, are 
/ Very neceffary circumſtances; for 

if the ingredients are attempted 
co be pulverized together, they 
will foft and almoſt li, aid; 
and i beat is made uſe of = 
any tincture will be obtained. 
heſe tinctures are ſometimes 
gin from twenty to thirty drops, 


—— mene 


— ſpirit of wine, two | 


Part III. 
for reſtraining immoderate fecte. 
tions, particularly the colliquative 
ſweats attending bectie fevers and 

thiſical diſorders, -whence the 
name antziphthifical tincture. They 
are undoubtedly medicines of 
great efficacy in theſe caſes, but 
too dangerous ones to be raſhly 
ventured on. Some have ſup. 
poſed, that they do not contain 
any of the ſugar of lead; bur ex. 
238 made for that purpoſe; 

ve ſhewn that they do: and 
therefore, the London eollege has 
very judiciouſly changed the title 
of their tincture into one expreſſ. 


ing its 4a men "of 
lex, en; Ne 


: TNC TrURA SEN. I 

Tincture enn. 

5 77 15 Leer N 
Take of ho / 
_ Raiſins, hike, ſixteep ounces ; 

Sena, one pound ; | 
© Caraway ſeeds, one ounce and 
"a half; 

Leſſer cardaitiohis, huſked, half 
an Gunce; 3 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. . 
Digeſt without heat, and then ſtrain 


LI FH! 


e tincture, | " | 
- TINCTURA su | 
COMPOSITA, vulgo ELIXIR 
SALUTIS. 


Con ound tincture of ſena, com- 
— called Sf bealth, 


*.  Eginb, 
Take of | 
Sena, two ounces z 


Rhubarb, one ounces 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, X 
12 berries, 
ualacum ſhavings, each half 
an Ounce; 
French brandy, three pints. 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days; 
then ſtrain off the tinQure, and 
- add to it three ounces of pow- 
dered ſugar-candy, 
2 Born 


p< 


Chap« 33+ 

Born theſe tinRures are uſeful 
carminatives and cathartics, eſpe-/ 
cially to thoſe. who have accuſtom- 
ed — to the uſe of ſpiritu-. 
ous liquors ; they oftentimes re- 
lieve flatulenc and colicky com- 

ints, where the common cor- 
— have little effect: the doſe is 


from one to two ounces, Several 


parations of this kind have 
1 offered to the public, under 
the. name of Daffy's elixir: the 
two above are equal to any, and 
ſuperior to moſt of them. The 
iacum, in the laſt of the above 
= ulz, is a very uſeful ingre- 
dient, as it is found to have very 
good effects when joined with pur- 


gatives : two drams of ſena, infuſed 


in half a pint of decoction of guai- 
acum, work as briſgly as three 


drams infuſed in plain water, and 


with greater eaſe to the patient. 


 TINCTURA SERPENTARLE. 


'Tindture of fſnakerort. + 
Lond 0 2 ge 
Take of 


Virginian ſnakeroot, three 


ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 


the tincture. 


Tux tincture of ſnakeroot was 
in a former pharmacopceia directed 


with the fiadlura ſalis tartari, 
which being now expunged, it was 


propoſed to the: college to employ | 
rectiſied ſpirit; but as the heat 
of this ſpirit prevents the medi. 
| Cine from being taken in ſo large 
a doſe as it might. otherwiſe be, 
a weaker ſpirit was made choice of, 


The tincture made in this men- 
ſtfuum, which extracts the whole 


virtues of the rcot, may be taken ' 
to the quantity of a ſpoonful or 


ba * five or fix hours. 
lege of Edinbu tgh di- 
refs this tincture rv be draws with 


f Spiritupus  Tinttures. © 317 


P; 


plague water; a diſtilled ſpiritu- 
ous water, impregnated with ma- 
ſterwort, angelica, aud elder flow- 
ers, and mixed wth Gfilled 
3 | 7 55 | 


2 5 


Virginian e 
Cochineal, one dram; Bet *x;y 
Plague water, two pints. 

Digel! in a gentle heat for three 
days, and then ain the ws. 
dure. pd 


Tus plague water is ith "y | 
ficacious, as a menſtruum,, with 
the ſimple proof ſpirit or rectiied 

(punk ; ; and likewiſe coincides with 
the general intention of the medi- 


cine, as analexipharmac in feyers. , 


J 


TINCTURA STOMACHICA, 
Stomachic Tindtune. 175 


Lond. 
Fake of . 
Raiſins, ſtoned, four ouncesg | 
Cinnamon, half an rpg 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, 
Cochineal, each two drams; 
Proof ſpirit, two, pints. 


Digeſt without heat, and ftrain off Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off. 


the e, 


Tars is a n ſto- 


machic tincture, much more plea-- 


ſant than the vsqueBAucGH of 


our former pharmacopeias. It 


may be taken, without any vehicle, 
to half an ounce or an ounce, 
though oftener uſed in mixtures. 


TINCTURA STYPTICA, 


Take „ 
. Green vitriol, calcined, one. 
dram; 


French brandy (cuch as has ace 
-quired a rde from the 


Mix 


caſſc) Wann 


* 
1 
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through a ſtrainer. 


other ſpirit than French brand 

would ſucceed in ſtriking the blac 

colour, for which this tincture is 
valued. But any ſpirit, that has 
gained an impregnation from the 
oak caſks, which theſe kinds of 
liquors are generally kept in, or 
from other vegetable aſtringents, 
will equally exhibit this p eno- 
menon; and French brandy will 
not do it, without ſuch aſſiſtance. 


The title of this tincture expreſſes 
The ce- 


its medicinal intention. 
lebrated sTYPTiCor HELveTivVs 
(which is ſaid to be the ſame with 
that of EaTon) differs from it no 
otherwiſe, than in being more o- 
peroſe in compoſition. They are 
recommended both for internal uſe, 
and for reſtraining external hæmor- 


rhages: their virues do not ſeem to 
depend ſo much on the iron, as on 


the menſtruum, the quantity of 
metal diſſolved being extremely 
ſmall. In keeping, the iron 1s 
apt to ſeparate, and the liquor to 
laſe its black colour. 


'TINCTURA SUCCINT. 

. Tindture F amber. 
Take of 3 
"Yellow amber, two ounces ; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, twenty 


ounces. 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for eight 


lays, and afterwards filter the 


tincture. 


Tuis is a very elegant prepara- 
tion of amber, of a grateful bal- 


ſamic taſte, and fragrant ſmell. 


Roerhaave, Hoffman, and others, 
ſtrongly reccommend it in diſorders 


proceeding from a lax ſtate of the . 


ſalids and debility of the nervous 
ſyſtem ; in ſuppreſſions of che men- 


ful of this * 


Pg 


Pharmaceutical Preparations. Part III. 
Mix chem together, that the ſpirit 
may grow black; then paſs it 


ſtrual diſcharges, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, rheumatic com- 


plwGaints, and ſome kinds of epilep- 
| ſſiſies: it is directed to be taken 
Some have ſuppoſed, that no 


from ten to an hundred drops, in 
Canary or other rich wine. - 


The medicine is doubtleſs TR 
efficacious one; though it would 


be much more ſo, if a part of the- 
ſpirit was drawn off, ſo as to leave 
what it had extracted from the am- 
ber, concentrated into the con- 
ſiſtence of a balſam: a tea ſpoon- 
be taken three or 
four times a day, with ſugar, or 
in any convenient vehicle. The 
ſpirit diſtilled off, which is richly 
impregnated with the amber ſmell, 
may be reſerved for extracting a 
freſh tincture from another parce! 
of amber. A tincture of amber, 
made in this ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 
whole virtue of the concrete, and 
appears to be one of the moſt va- 
luable preparations of it. | 
Fixt alkaline ſalts have been 
commonly employed in the prepa- 
ration of this tincture; but with 
no good effect; for they not only 
do not promote the diſſolution of 
the amber, but likewiſe injure the 
medical virtue of the preparation. - 


- Scarcely any of the ſubſtances that 
have been made trial of, give any 


conſiderable aſſiſtance to ſpirit of 


wine in diſſolving this concrete, 


except the vitriolic acid; which, 

when intimately combined with it 

into a dulcified ſpirit, forms a 

menſtruum ſaid to be much more 

efficacious for amber than the ſim- 
ple vinous ſpirit. The college of 

Edinburgh have accordingly, in 

the late reformation of their phar- 

macopœia, made choice F4 this 
menſtruum, and directed the tinc- 
ture as follows. 

„ „ es has 
Yellow amber, two ounces ; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
"Ta. Digeſt 


i 


them in a ſand-bath, with 
entle heat, for four days; 
52 then filter the tincture. 


Meru SUDORIFICA, 
Sudoriſic tincture. 
s %% ans... 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fix drams; 
Cochineal, 


Engliſh ſaffron, each two Grams; 


Opium, one ſcruple: 
Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 


Digeſt them together in a gentle 


heat for three days, and then 
paſs the tincture through a 
trainer. 


Tars compoſition i is an efficaci- 
ous ſudorific z the ingredients be- 
ing of the moſt powerful kind, 
and the menſtruum not only ex- 
rating thoſe parts of them in 
which their virtues conſiſt, but 
co-operating ſtrongly in the ſame 
intention. Ruflia caſtor, a ſuper- 
numerary ingredient 1 in former edi- 
tons, is now omitted: and co- 
chineal, which from the quantity 
of it formerly employed, ſeemed 


to have been deſigned with a me- 


dicinal view, is now reduced to 
one half, and nothing more 1s ex- 
pected from it, than to furniſh an 
agreeable colour to the tincture. 
alf an ounce of the tincture, by 


meaſure, contains five-eighths of 
po of opium. FED 


"SAKE IN] SULPHUR2S, * 


" Findture of ſul, 
Take of f 5 1 


RNectifted ſpirit of e one 


pint. 

Hepar ſulphuris (chat 5 is, a mix- 
ture of ſulphur and fixt alka- 
line ſalt melted together) four 


ounces, 


Grind the hepar i into powder whilſt 


hot from the fire, add to it the 
Dirt, and * in a moderate 


; | ( % 
6 © er booges \T; «x0 
» Sprrituons Tincturer.. 


- nary or other rich wines. 


feces. b b 5 


Tus digeſtion may be commo- 
diouſly performed in a glaſs re- 


ceiver: put the ſpirit firſt into the 


veſſel, and pour the hot powder 
upon it: then ſhake them toge- 
ther; and, to prevent the exhala- 
_ of any part of the ſpirit dur- 

the digeſtion, inſert a 5 


x: into the mouth of the re 
ceiver. 

This tincture is of a rich 10 
colour, a hot aromatic taſte, and a 


particular, not ungrateful N 


Its virtues are thoſe of a warm at- 


tenuating, aperient,, and anti- acid 


medicine.“ Some haye recom- 
mended it as a laſt reſource in 
phthiſics and ulcerations of the 


lungs ; but in theſecaſes it promiſes, 


little ſervice, and has been ſome- 
times found prejudicial. The doſe. 
is from ten to ſixty drops: it is 
moſt commodiouſly taken, in Ca- 


= 
' * : 
* 62418514 


TINCTURA ANTIMONIL. ” n 
Tinctur- of aniimany. 07 Be 


Lond. 
Take of 
Any fixt alkaline ſalt, one pound; 
Antimony, half a pound; 
Rectified ſpirit of wing. two 
pints. ; 
Reduce the antimony. into baue, 
mix it with the ſalt, and melt 
them together, with a firoog fite, 
for an hour. Then pour out 
the matter, pulberize it, add 
the ſpirit, and digeſt them ſor 
- three or four days: after which, 
e * tincture dor * 


a. Cr 10 
Take of fad neittan 
Antimony, - in 2 powdery: four 
ounces ont - £ 


Salt of tartar, ſix ounces - 
ReBified ſpirtroſwine; ow ghits, 


379 
heat for twenty four hours; then 
pour off the nn from _ 9 
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_ antimony” 


2 


N JA | 4 7 

Mn antimony wick the ſult of 
inject them by little 

and aud Hale into a crucible. placed 


in a ſtrong fire. The, mixture 
"melts thin, and is to be conti- 


Aued in this ſtate for . alf an 


after which it is to be 
d oft into à hot and 

Tron mortar. Powder the ma 
Abe hot, put it into a heated 


ane 
* 


_ thatraſs, and pour thereon the 


it. Digeſt them together, 


of ſand; and then cant the 


d theſe 


chutain likewiſe ſome of 

line of the mineral, an 
ſaid to have ſometimes l 
puke when taken on an empty ſto- 
mach, even in a ſmall d0 e It 


ſtands recommended, in doſes of 


from ten to fixty drops or more, as 
a deobftruent, promoter of urine, 
and purifier of the blood. 


TixceTura anTIMON1I DiA- 
PHORETICI: 


r 
* dered, mixed, injected dy 
nful at a time into a red- 


þ hot — and kept in a ſtrong 


melting heat for half an hour. 
Then pour the matter into a 
warm iron mortar, er it 
whilft hot, and immediately add 


„ Digeſt for 


Take of 
r three days, in à gentle heat 


en [the alkaline 
ſalt unites with the ſulphur of the 
into a hepar; which 
communicates to the ſpirit a tinc- 
ture fimilar'to the foregoing. This 
antimonial tincture is Tpke to 


Pharmadtutital ase Part tit: | 


n 
ture for uſe. 1 128 


oY l. 9 


Tuts tinture '% recommended 
for the ſame purpoſes as the fore. 
going, and in the ſame doſe. It 

very fragrant in ſmell, and a 


| preeable to the tale. 


5 8 1 


Taran of falt of dare. | 


Salt of tartar, ſix ounces, 
Melt it in a crucible till it acquires 
a greeniſh colour; 1 it 
whilſt hot, and immediately pour 
upon it, in a ſtrong long - necked 
matraſs, as much rectified ſpirit 
of wing as will ſtand three or 
four inches above it: digeſt, for 
ſeveral days, in a pretty ſtrong 
ſand- heat, that a tinRare may 
be obtained. 


Tuts preparation is tank from 
a former edition of our phar- 
maco It has been uſually 
expected to be of a red hue; but 
(as the committee obſerve) if nei-. 
ther the falt gan * ſpirit have any 
oily tinQure, the ſpirit, though it 
acquires from the al a hot pun- 


| gene taſte, will ſcarce receive any 
e 


gree of colour, unleſs by ſome 


ſpar — coal, which may acciden - 


tally fall into the crucible, while 
the ſalt is calcining. For this rea- 


- ſon, this tincture has s been uſually 
* — in a counterfeit manner, 


adding ſome portion of antimo- 


ny to the falt, whereby it reſem- 


bled too much the tincture of an- 
timony, for bath to be retained at 
the late reviſal. 


TIN TrURA TOLUTANA, | 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce ond 


half 
* ReQified 


— 


! 


Chap. 3. Sos 
- ReQtified ſpirit of wine, a pint. 
Dipet in à ſand-heat, until the 


balſam is diſſolved: and then 
ſtrain the tincture. K 


Tals ſolution of balſam of 
Tolu poſſeſſes all the virtues of the 
balſam itſelf. It may be taken in- 
ternally, in the ſeveral intentions for 
which this valuable balſam is pro- 
per, to the quantity of a tea-ſpoon- 
ful or two, in any convenient ve- 
hicle. Mixed with the plain ſyrup 
of ſugar, it forms an elegant bal- 
ſamic ſyrup. | 


TINCTURA VALERIANE: 
SIMPLEX. 


Simple tincture of valerian. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tincture. 


Tube valerian root ought to be 
reduced into fine powder, other- 
wiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficiently 
extract its virtues. The tinRure 
proves of a deep colour, and con- 
ſderably ſtrong of the valeriah ; 
though it has not been found to 
anſwer ſo well in the cure of epi- 
leptic diſorders, as the root in ſub- 
ſtance exhibited in the form of 
powder or bolus. . The doſe of the 
tincture is, from half a ſpoonful to 
a ſpoonful or more two or three 


times a day. 
TINcrURA e 
| VOI. TILI8sS. 
J. alatile, — 7 walerian.. | 


Take of ©: 4 
Wild valerian root "fouronnces 5 


Volatile aromatic SB: two 
pints. "= 


Disch 1 heat, in . vellel 
: Aa ſtopt, and a 3 
in of: the tincture. 


2 2 he. 
1 11. 


Tim FRE 


- the tincture 


9 - 
* 

* 
5 | 


321 
The volatile ſpiric i is here an 


excellent menſtruum, and at the 
ſame time conſiderably promotes 
the virtues of the valerian, which 
in ſome caſes wants an aſſiſtance of 
this kind, The doſe may be a tea- 
ſpoonful or two. 


TINCTURA VERATRI. 


Tindture f veratrum, er white 
hellebors. 


. 
Take of | 
White hellebore root, che | 
ounces; | 
Proof ſpirit, two pints. _ 
Digeſt them together; and like 


rough Papers 5 | 


Tits tincture is ſometimes oled | 
for acuating cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic in apopleQic and ma- 
niacal diſorders. It may likewiſe 
be ſo managed, as to prove a pow- 
erful alterative and deobſtruent, in 
caſes where milder remedies have 
little effect. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite in its uſe: the 
doſe, at firſt, ought to be ny, g 
few drops; if conſiderable, 
proves violently emetic or BY 
thartic. | | 


BALSAMUM Semi 


Balſam of guatacum. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three draws ; , 
 Reftified f arg wine, two pints 
and a half. 


Digett till the gum. is difiitved, 


and then ſtrain off che batſam | 


ou. 'GUAIACINUM: 
_ e e. wand 


dint 2 77 
2071 % 
Take of 


8 guaiacum, in powder, two 


* N 5 ny 
er of Perg, 0 Agg. Nil 


— 


— pe — , 
= 
- 


———— . . 0 eo — — 
R d 
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1 * Effential dil of ſaſſafras, one 


S314 
#. &- tk 
—_— 


$#i#rs balfam has been infefted, 
with little variatio 


TEEN 
reign pharmacope 


2 
; 


dram; RL ust : 
Volatile-oily ſpirit, one pint. 


N um guaiacum and bal- 
10 K Aae volatile ſpirit for ſix 
days in a claſe · ſtopt phial, which 


is now and then to be ſhaken : 
aſterwards ſtrain the tincture, 


And add to it the eſſential oil. 


4 


Bor x theſe 7 tions are me- 
dicines of great efficacy, and ca- 


pable of anſwering many uſeful 
"Purpoſes. They warm and ſtrength- 
En the habit, and promote inſen- 


fible perſpiration. Twenty or thirty 

ps may be taken two or three 
times a day, or oftener, in any pro- 
per vehicle, in rhewmatic com- 


; Plaints, cutaneous defedations, &c. 
particularly where the patient is of 
à cold phlegmanic temperament, 
and the bold, | 
In hot bilieus conſtitutions, and 
tenfity or rigidity of the veſſels, 
ke other ſimulating medicines, 

_ "they are evidently improper, 


% 


weak and relaxed. 


 BarSaMUM COMMENDATORIES. 


Baume de commandeur. 


: Take of 1 > 


Dry Peruvian balſam, one ounce; 


Storax in the tear, two ounces; 


Benjamin, three ounces ; 

Socotorme aloes | 

Myrrh, 

Olibanum, 

Angelica roots 
St. John's wort flowers, each 


bualf an ouncez 


A Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
-- ounces by weight. | 


Let them Rand together in the ſun 


during the dog days, in a glaſs 
Selle! cloſely Ys and after- 
_ wards ſtrain obt the balſam thro' 
a linen cloth. 21 


n, in ſome fo- 
ab, and likewiſe 


cum, \Dal/am 


by Pomet (* 


2. tom. ii. p. 56.) It ſtands great. 


ing ſo much more 


kept a ſecret in priv te hands, un. 
der the titles of Falſamum Pf. 
Berne, Wade: bal. 
Jam, Friar's balſam, Teſuit's drops, 
&c. The form above is taken 
from e receipt publiſned 

Hiſtoire des drogues, edit, 


ly recommended, externally, for 


: — and healing wounds and 


ulcers, for diſcufling cold tumor, 


allaying gouty, rhenmatic, and o- 


ther old pains and aches ; and like. 


wiſe internally, for warming and 


ſtrengthening the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, expelling flatulencies, and 
relieving colicky complaints. Out. 
wardly, it is applied cold on the part 
with a feather; inwardly, a fewdrops 
are taken at a time, in wine or any 
other convenient vehicle, | 


BALSAMUM 
TRAUMATICUM. 
Traumatic or vulnerary balſam. 


9 Lond. 13 
Take of | 
Benzoine, three ounces 
Storax, ſtrained, two ounces ; 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce ; 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
| pints. © | 
Digeſt, that the gums may as much 
as (poſſible be diſſolved; and 
ES ro the balſam for 
uſe. | | 


Tr1s is an elegant reformation 
of the preceding compoſition, con- 
ſiderably more ſimple, yet not inſe - 
rior in efficacy. The balſam of To- 
lu ſupplies, with advantage, the dry | 
Peruvian balſam, a drug very rare 
to be met with in this country: 
the olibanum, myrrh, and angelica 

roots here omitted, were certainly 
fuperfluous in a medicine contain» 
rful mate 
rials; and the St. John's wort flow - 
ere are as defervedly thrown * 


us 4 Trl elſe to recommend 
them than prejudice. of e 


* 5 | Fanz. 
Fake 0 
powdered, 


Fol, three 
- * gunces 3 | 
Balſam of Peru, two ounces ; 
_ Hepatic aloes, in powder, half 
dan ounce; 
"ReQtified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. FE 
* them in 2 ſand- heat, for the 
ipace of three days; and then 


Tarrs is a N contraction of 
the baume de commandeur, with. 
out any injury to it as a medicine, 
at leaſt with regard to the purpoſes 
for which the title ſnews it de- 


ſigned. Socotorine aloes is here- 


judiciouſly exchanged for the he- 
patic, which appears from experi- 
ence to be the 'moſt ſerviceable in 
external applications. 


ELIXIR ALOES. 
Elixir of aloes, 
1 
Take TY | ; 


Tincture of myrrh, two pints ; 3 
Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, each three ounces. 

Digeſt them together, and fin 
off the elixir. 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS. 


Edinb. 
Take of . 


Myrrh, in powder, two ounces z 


Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a 
half; 


Rngliſh ſaffron one ounce: A 
—ReRtified ſpirit of wine, two 
| ints. 

Dige with the {- 


the m 
et ina A cy for the A — 


of four days: then add the aloes 
in powder, and the ſaffron ; 


00 inue the digeſtion for two 


1 mau, 


. 


Tais is the alixtt RX = 
Paracelſus; improved wir regard 
to the manner of preparation. yo 
myrrh, ſaffron,and be digeſt 
uſually directed to be 5 
the ſpirit together by, *. m | 
the menſtruum ſeqn. loads irſelf 
with the latter, ſo as ſcarce. to 
up any of the myrrh; Sal a 2 
tincture, extracted fr ſtom the 
myrrh, readily diſſolves à large 

vantity of the others... The 
ſine ſalt, commonly ordered in 
theſe preparations, with a view t9 
promote the diſſolution of t! 
myrrh, we have already obier 
to be uſeleſs ; and accordingly | 


is now omitt 

This medicine is greatly recam - 
mended, and not undeſervedly, 1. 
a warm ftimulgnc and aperient. 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other 
viſcera, cleanſes the firſt paſſages 
from tenacious phlegm, and pro- 
mores the natural ſecretions in — 
neral. Its continued uſe has | 
quently done ſervice in Ca» 
chectic and icteric caſes, uterine 
obſtructions, and other like difor- 
ders; particularly in cold, pale, 


Phlegmatie habits ; where the pa- 


tient is of a hot, bilious conſtitu- 
tion, and florid complexion, this 
warm ſtimulating. medieine is leſs 
proper, and ſometimes prejudicial. 
The doſe may be from twep 


| drops to a tea-ſpoonful or m 


wo or ap times a ex = 
ing to the purpoſes w is 
_— to TIA 

ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS | 
"0 a ak 


aud. 3 : 
Take r Fob 


Myrrh, in powder, Rabe 


= 


| Sacotorine aloes, , in-powder 2 

= ounge ; * 24 Lace 9 

Engliſh faffron, half an es 
.A 2 


; 2 


ulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
I © pint and a half. 
Digeſt them in a ſand heat for the 
ace of ſix-days; and having 
7 * then faffered che feces to „ 
„ GE ene elixir, 


Hens the Qutciged fri of vi- 


triol is 1 ery Judiciouſly ſubſtituted 
to the pin of ſulpkur, ordered in 
other books of pharmacy to be 


added We egi 2 preparation; 


for that ſtrong acid precipitates 
from the liquor great part of what 


it had before taken up from the 


2 ing 
eic 15 
i Ie che vinous ſpirit, and thereby 


epts; whereas, when 


e its diftolving power. This 
e poſſeſſes the 
of the preceding, and is, in virtue 
of the menſtruum, preferred to it 


in hot conſtitutions, and weak- | 


neſſes of the ſtomach. See Envir 
virial in che Weins page. 
resse 5; 


"ELIXIR PARSGORIC 1. 
* e ehxir.. © 


Je 

Take of : 

-:Blawers.of benzoine,, 
Opium ſtrained, each one dun; 
2 two ſcrupless 

ſſential oil of anileeds, half 2 

* dram; 

„Rectißed ſpirit of wine, two 

pPints. | 

Digett and Rrain, , "F 


ne eligir: in taken om Ie + 


Mort, with the omiſſion of three 


unneceſſary ingredients, honey, li- 


quoriee,, and alkaline ſalt. It was 


originally preſeribed under the title 


f EL1XI1R ASTHMATICUM, which 
it does not ill deſerve. It contri- 


3 J butes to allay the tickling, which 


provokes fr frequent cooghing ; and 
— at the {ame time, 15 2 ere to 
1805 Nen / 40 9 


BDU TY ' & * 


. Propangtions 


previouſly combined 
ulcified,/as it is called, it does not 


eneral virtues 


% 


Part 11, 


open the breaſt, and give 

liberty of breathing give e 
procures (as it does byitſelf) a tem. 
porary relief from the ſymptoms ; 
whilſt the other ingredients tend 
to remove the cauſe, and prevent 
their return. It is given to chil- 
dren, againſt the chin cough, &c. 


from five drops to twenty ; to a- 


dults, don 12520 aon hundred. 


Half ah ' un 
tains about a grain 15 opium. 


5 5 ELIXIR PECTORALE. | 


Pectoral elixir. 


Edinb. 

Take of | 
- Balſam of 3 two ounces 5 
Balſam of Peru, one ounce; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
_ Engliſh ſaffron, each half an 
« . ORF: +: 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 

pints. 
Diget themina . for three 
ays, and then ſtrain off the 
elixir, | 


Tas 1 lab given to 
the quantity of a tea- ſpoonful, two 
or three times a day, as an ex- 


| peRorant and detergent, in coughs 


and ulcerations of the breaſt. The 
balſam of Peru is a new ingredi- 
ent, introduced in the preſent edi- 
tion; and the flowers of benzoine 


are ſubſtituted to ora, in ſub- 
ſtance. | 


* ELIXIR VITRIOET ACIDUM. 
Acid elixir of vitriol. 
2 Lond. 

Take of the Dt of 
Aromatic tincture, one piat 3; 
Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 


triol, Our Ounces. 


Mix them together, and after the 


_ feces have ſubſided, filter the 
es en rer. 914 


WT WOT. Nen 92 


E, al ure con- 


ran 


h FYY „ hen Srl Wehr- 


ginally - . other ing r ts; contj ve the by 
ynſicht, and has —— | 8 Hb < 


2 Tate r nen was orig 
taken from 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by his name. 
is here prepared in a ſomewbat 
different manner from that direQed 
by the author, and in other bgoks 
of pharmacy; the oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of wine bein 
ed together, an 
upon Ar omatics, : 
Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol, is di. 


there firſt mix- 
* then digeſted 


refted i in our preceding, pharmacos 
pœia as follows ; ;; 
ake of | * 
"Cinnamon, 
Ginger, | ke 


Cloves, each three drams 1 
Calamus aromaticus, one ounce; 
Galangel an ounce and a half; 
” Lage, 
Mint, each half an ounce ; 
Cubebs, 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Aloes wood, 
Citron peel, each one dram. 
| Reduce cheſs. ingredients into a 
powder, to which add of 
Sugar- candy three ounces; 
Spirit of wine, a pint and a 
half; 
Oil of vitriol, one pint. 
Digeſt them together for twenty 
125 and then filter the W, 


for aſe. 


In the n new ada of the a n- 
burgh pharmacopeia, the elixir 
vitrioli is thus prepared. 


Take of 2 
'Cinnatign,gicounceantahalf{ 
Ginger, one ounce; 
Pepper-mint leaves, dried, half 
| an dune; | 1 
Oil of Vie” fix ognces ; _ e 
Rectiſied Apitit of wine, two, 


pints. 
Drop thg oil of-vitriol, b 7 
little into the ſpirit o 


little and 
wine, and 


digeſt them together in a land- 


bath, with a very entle heat, 
bor three days: then add the 


| ceſs, it prevents the diſſolution 25 - 


. acidit dity, produced 


15 
0 va: TAE! 5 
_ digeſtion 

-heat,- for three 275 2 : 
and. afterwards; filter td 
ture in a glaſs funnel. . 


Tur intentibh th thee proce | 
is, to obtain a tinfture of rote * 
vegetables, i ih, ſpins. af, Wige, com- | 


bined with a, conhderable propor- 
tion of vitrlolle acid, When £2 
tincture is firſt drawn with vin 

ſpirits, and the . ꝗ added after ; 
wards, as in thefi 2 the 7 2:40 


preſcriptions, the Acid 25705 
great part of. w at. the- ſpirit ha 
fore taken ug; and on the otł 
hand, when the acid is mixed with 7 
the ſpirit immediately before the * * 
extraction, as in the ſecond pro- 


" 
3 


at, 


add 


, 
» £ 


* #4 
. * 


all that it would have precipitat 

by the former way of treatment: 
by previouſly bade the acid. and 
the vinous ſpirit together by dige 
tion, as in the laſt proceſs, the in 
convenienge is ſomewhat Itfſened, * 

All theſe compoſitions are "Ws © ; 
able medicines in weakneſs-a 
relaxations of the ſtomach, and de. 3 | 
cays of conſtitution, particularly in 
thoſe which proceed from irregula- 
rities, which are accom panied with x 
ſlow ' febrile ſymptams, or which 
follow the ſuppreſſion of intermit- 
tents. They have frequently taken, 
place after bitters and aromatics, 
by themſelves; had availed no- 
thing; and, indeed, great part of 
their A depends on the vitri- 
olic acid; Which, barely diluted 
with Water, has, in theſe caſes. 
where the "Romach could bear 
happy effects. 
ler relates. (in his Medicina 

be that he was eee 

y Mynficht” $ elixir, from an ex 4 5 


een 


* 


a 
WY $a A POEMS Ys VN 8 ro 


treme decay of conſtitution, an 
continual reachings to vomit. They 2) A 
may all be given from ten to thirty, —M 
or forty drops of more, according = 
-Y3 tg 


326 


vinech is molt empty. 


LIKE VITRIOL! DULCE. 
Sweet elixir of vitriol. 


the 4 , 
G05 TRY. tic ee int gar 
254 9222 nes pb 


. 
Mix Them erde 2 
N Tai is Ufigh * * Pra 


8 


Nie foreg eis ariq elixir: to the 
rafte, greatfully aromatic, 
dy 8 withour” 197 1 ptible acidity, 


I rs —— irit of vitriol, here 


Us 
fer 5 


2 We 1a of vitriol, two 
unds; 
= dil of mint, half an 


2 ounce; 
of lemon pee 
ofnutmegs, , — 


2 


i 


"+ 


together 


Tuts ur as ente vile 
are good, _and the dulcified ſpirit 
made as it ought to be, (if it is 
not, it will not diſſolve the oils) 

3 proves a very elegant and grateful 


omachic, fimilar ta the fore 
7 ,Aveet elixir : a tea-ſpoonful png 


ny. © ay be taken two or three 


a day. 


dice of this kind was ſor- 


8725 Ir is pre 


ole ſtomach gy too weak to bear 


* drop "rhe oils into the 
Pe ky mix the whole well 


weh in greaz cficem under the title 


| Phmpapta REA Part m. 


the . 0 acid, twice or of Vieani's voLaTILE binn 
rice Kay. ſuch Ws; az the 


or v3TR1oL ;. the cqmpoſition of 
which © was frft communicated ta 
the public i in the Pharmacop la re- 
epared by digeſt. 
ws ſome volatile irit of 11 5 
upon a Wall e e of mint 
nch cutioufly dried, till the ti. 
uor has acquired a fine green co- 

urs If the ſpirit; as it frequently 
does, partakes too muck of the ct, 

this colour will not ſucceed : 

ſuch caſe it mould be retified from 
a little fixt alkaline falt, as here. 
after directed in chap, viii. ſeR. 5. 
The mint is moſt cemmödiouſſ) ſul. 
pended in the ſpirit i in a fine linen 
cloth : this prevents the neceſſity 
of filtration, during , which the 
more volatile parts would exhale, 


ELFXIR MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUM. 
Compound elixir <4 has 


Take of 4 


Extract of ria. 8 one ounce ; "IN 


Tincture of caſtor, one int; 
as of myrrh, half a pint. 


| : fl them We and then 


n the elixir. 


Tuis pre archi is improved 
from one deſcribed in ſome former 
diſpenſatories under the name of 
ELixiR Ter. It is a me» 
dicine of great importance in ute- 
rine obſtructions, and in bypocon- 
drical caſes; though, pollibly, 
means might be contrived. of ſu- 
2 more effectually the 
virtues of ſavin to à tincture of 
myrrh and caſtor. It may be given 
from ſive drops t@.tWen 
or more, in pennyr« water, | 
any other ſuitable vehicle, 


ELIXIR 1 


Take of ** 5 
 Rhybarhs eut fall te drams; 
Socotos 


rr, 0 


[ 


Socotorine aloes, in powder, der, fix 
/::odramy'; Db mon 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
-- ounce; - N i HIS ESL 
French brandy, two pints. 
Digeſt ſor two days, and then 
ſtrain the elixir. 
SpIRTTUS VINOSUS 
CAMPHORAT US. 
Campborated ſpirit” of wine, 
Tub af < {£1220 152i 's 2 
Campbor, - two:ounces ;: . 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Mix them together, that che cam- 
| phor may be diſſove d. 


Tuis ſolution of camphor is 
employed chiefly for external uſes, 
againſt rheumatic pains, paralytic 

numbneſſes, in flammations, for diſ- 
cuſſmg tumors, preventing gan- 
grenes, or reſtraining their pro- 
greſa. It is too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, even when 
diluted, nor does the dilution: ſuc- 
ceed well; for on the admixture 
of aqueous liquors, the camphor 
gradually ſeparates and runs to- 
gether into little maſſes. 
Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 
ſabje& to this in convenience. It 
is prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with ſomewhat more than an 
equal weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
then adding a proper quantity of 
po ſpirit, and drawing off one 
| of it by diſtillation. This ſpi- 
rit was propoſed to the college to 
be received into the pharmaco- 
pœia, at the late reviſal, under 
the title of Sy1R1TUs CaMPHORE 
TARTARI1ZATUS. But upon trial, 
it did not anſwer expectation; ſome 
of the camphor, as the committee 
obſerve, riſes with the ſpiritin diſ- 
tillation, though but a ſmall quan- 
tity ; whence, mixed with a lar 


portiqn of water, it does not ſenũ- 
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4 Heh, 2. — 
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bly render it turbid-;; but in _ 
per quantity, it exhibits the ſame 
appearance as the more common 
camphorated ſpirit: it did not ap- 
pear, that ſpirit diſtilled from-cam- 
phor, with or without the alkaline 
falr, differed at all in this reſpect. 

The moſt convenient method of 


uniting camphor with aqueous li- x 


2 


quors, for internal uſe, ſeems to 
be by the mediation of almonds, 


or of mucilages; triturated with 
| theſe, it readily ming les with wWwa⸗ 


ter into the form of an emulſion, 
at the ſame time that its pungency 


is conſiderably abated. It may 


alſo be commodiouſly. exhibitecꝭ in 


the form of an oily draught, ex- 
preſſed oils: totally diſſolving it. 


12 # © 23 
84 + +4 A 


T1INCTURA BENZOIN 1s 
Tindure of benzoinss 4 


Tanne Ae 
Benzoine, four ounce:: 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one pint. 


Digeſt them together in a ſand- 
Leas for three or four days, and 
then decant off the tincture. 


Tuts tincture ſtands retom- 
mended in aſthmas, and other diſ- 
orders of the lungs, in doſes of from 
twenty to fixty or ſeventy — 
It has, however, been principa 15 
made uſe of externally, as a co 


bog 


metic, for clearing and ſmoothing 


the ſkin: for theſe purpoſes it ig 
mixed with a large proportion of 
water, when it forms a white liquor 


called Lac vrec1n1s. If this be 


ſuffered to reſt for ſome time, the 


benzoine precipitates, in form of 
a white magiſtery, (of a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and not diſagreeable 
taſte), which in the Brandenburgh 
pharmacopcia is preferred to the 
flowers of benzoine, as being free 
from the empyreumatic flavour 
which theſe are generally attended 
with: it is, however, of a differ- 


net 
Pros 7; 
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ent nature from the flowers, being 
no other than the benzoine in its 
whole ſubſtance; whereas the flow- 
ers are a diſtin part of it, not 
refinous, like the reſt of the maſs, 
bat rather, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, of the ſaline kind. The 
precipitation is directed to be made 
| with roſe water. * 


— Gorra Fo. © 
Take of | 1 7 


Opium, four o ounces; 
E ure one ounce 
Dy inian ſnakeroot, 
Cochineal, each half an en 
54 — 

- Zedpary,' each two ounces ; 5 
Camphor, one ounce ; 


Tincture of diaphoretic antimo- | 


ny, one pint; © 
Water, two pints. 
5 Digeſt the opium with the water in 
a ſcalding heat, till as much as 
_ pollible of it is diſſolved, and 
paſs the ſolution through a 
- trainer.” Digeſt the other in- 
gredients in the antimonial tinc- 
ture for three or four days. 
Mix both liquors together, let 
them ſtand in digeſtion for two 
days longer, and after the feces 
have ſubſided, Pour off the clear 
| for uſe, (ff 39 54 


ut medicine has 3 recom- 
mended as preferable to the com- 
mon opiates, and leſs apt to leave a 

nauſea on the ſtomach : the doſe is 
8 from ten drops to forty or ye. 


Tyxervaa ſeu ExxenT1A au- 
een 
Figure or Menct of OY 


| P ari/. 
Take of | 
Ambergris, one dram ; 3 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, 
e of ee that is, \hughly 


| Take of 


going preparation: 


Part l. 


rectiſied ſpirit of wine drawn olf 
from dried damaſk roſes, each 
one ounce and a half. 


Digett in the heat of ed. 


The bum if pure, is here 


totally diſſolved into a reddiſh li- 


quor, provided the heat be ſuffici- 
ent to make the ſpirit boil'or ſim- 
mer: with a weaker heat, or if the 


2 is not highly rectified, the 


lution does not ſucceed. This 
tincture is a high cordial : 2 or 


ten drops, may be When on ſugar. 


TixervnaſcyReanria REGIA, 
. The royal tindture or Hence. Y 
In "FAY 7 


| Ambergeis ſeruple; upl 4 75 

Civet, ten grains; 901 
Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; 

Oil of rhodium, four drops; 
Salt of tartar, half a dram; 3 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, Heh 

Spirit of roſes,  ' 

Spirit of orange flowers, each 
one ounce and a half. | 
Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 

ambergris, muſk, civet, and eſ- 
ſential oils, till they are tho- 
- roughly mixed; then add the ſpi- 
rits, and digeſt i in a warm place 
; for ſome days, frequently ſhak- 
ing the veſſel; afterwards let the 
liquor ſettle, and pour off the 
Clear from the Were | 


Tas tinfture.; is a very TP per- 
fame; and by thoſe who can bear 
ſubſtances of that claſs, may be 
taken like the preceding, as a, cor- 
dial. A few drops give a fine fla- 
vour to a large quantity of other 
liquors, The ambergris. diffolves 
here with leſs heat than in the fore- 
the eſſential 
oils F its ſolution. oi 


24h} 294 e Tiveryny 


5 | & 
Chap. 5 3, 
Derbe anf IA 3 
n/cht* s tin@ure for; e.toot . 
1 0 Argentoratenſ. | 
Take of | 
Guaiacum wood, two. 9unces ; 
daſſafras, 0 
Sarſaparilla, each one ounce; 302 
Pellitory of Spain, 1 | 
Alum, 
Sal prunellæ, each half an ounce; 
Staveſacre ſeeds, 


Henbane ſeeds, each -_ drams; | 


Opium, 
Cloves, each one dram and a 
'. .half;5- 0 ä 
Serpyllum, | 
Origanum, 
| Saffron, each one ts 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
| Vinegar, each one pint and a 
half, , a 
ace "the in ents into 
Ref wder, Paid noo a tincture 
ben them with the {pirz} and 
vinegar mixed, by 


| © A p1TTLE of this tinQture i is 

oc to be taken warm into the 

« mouth, and repeated if there 

e ſhould be occaſion. It effectu, 
« ally relieves the moſt. violent 

*:toothachs ; preventing the afflux 

e of humoura, and ſurpriſingly ex- 

* tracting thoſe already ſettled up- 
« on the parts; the pain ſeems. 
« often on the firſt application of 
* it to increaſe, hut ſoon after a- 
« bates. and goes off. The above 
compoſition, and this account of its 

virtues, is from the pharmacopaia 

of the college of Straſpurgh. 


EsS9nTIA ALEXIPHARMACA. 
. STAHLI1, | 
Stab s alexipharmac efence, 
Sy na er ee 
Tak of the roots of | 


(WS 


Maſterwort, re 0 


8 thiſlle, . -:-, 0 
| Angelica, 12 0 AT 


- 


* 
* * 
* . 5 * - .. 8 __ 1 
1 4 1 Gan * 


: 
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riogeat alba, each blf a 
8 dunce ; „ 
Swallow wort, Waere W 
Elecampane, 


White dittan n, 

Contrayeruva, 

Wild valerian, ca ounce, 
Extract an eſſence or tincture from 

theſe, ingredients, with a ſuffi- 

cient quantity of highly rectiſied 

ſpirit * wine. | 


Tnis ee kept a ſecret by 
its celebrated author, and firſt pub- 
liſhed by Juncker, is greatly eſ- 
teemed by many of the German 
| phyſicians, as a diaphoretic and a- 
lexipharmac, 2 attenuating viſ- 
cid humours, an ntly-promot- 
ing urine ; both 22 low fevers, 
particularly in exanthematous ones, 
where the eruptions have been re- 
pelled, and in chronical diſorders: 
the doſe is twenty or thirty drops 


or more. It is doubtleſs a medi- 


eine of efficacy, though ſome of its 
| ingredients might be retrenched 


em! injury 0 its virtue. 


. LieNonuA. 2 
Efence of the woods. | | 
Argentoratenſ. 
Take of ro 
_ Saſſafras, two ounces; 0 ©5448 
Guaiacpm, three ounces 9. 
China root, met 
- Sarſaparilla, 0. ata nein 
Red ſaun ders 
Yellow ſaunders, each one Cs 
| Spirit,of wine, as much as- will 
cover the above ingredients 
to the height of four inches. 
Di ſt for eight days, and then 
der the effencr. 4 ks £3) 2 


Tais eſſence, ar . 


given in venereal and ke” nr Sh} 


iſorders, and impurities of the 

humous in general, from — 
ple to a dram or more. By gently | 

drawing off half of the ſpirit, tha 
remainder 


5 


— — — rr, Os 


. 
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remaindes 1 


ently 
fironger, and is then — 2 


eau bur. 


Balſam of . 
. 


Pake.of M113 40 350 
| Kiemialileof Lavender, 


* 
9513551 A. NNutmegs, 
_—_y ri * | 


— fpirit of laven - 


Firſt diſdſve the balfam in the 
rit, then adU*the ofls, and Gt 
tig the whole i 16 diſſolved. 


Tuis fragrant balſam is an im. 
off man, in A notes on Poterius, 
and is probably the ſ#me, or ut 


the ſame, with the balſam ſo muc 
celebrated afterwards in tht au- 


_ ther's. practiee, internally in lan- 


guors, faintings, debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem, colies, &e. from 
ten to twenty or thirty drops'; and 


e xternalfy, applied to the noſtrils, 


temples, &c. in vertiginous, le. 
thargic, and other like eomplaints. 
Thus much is certain, frem Hoff. 
man's ow##' writings, that his bal. 
ſam was compoſed of fragrant oils 
diſſolved im rectiſted r of wine, 
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— oils 3 the ro- 
ſinous and oily parts of ve- 
getables,. bot: do not att upon, or 
unite with the gummy: muci- 
Jaginous : hence the oltum e muci- 


laginibus of the ſhops contains no- 


thing of the macilage which its in- 
gredients abound with. Theſe 
culs may be 8 „ vegetable 
matters, of almoſt .all: edlours; 
the leaves of moſt plants: commo- 
nieate a green ; yellow flowers, a 
dilate gold 
flowers, a light red; alkaner root, 
à beautiful and-deep red. 


Ju making the ofnᷣcinal oils from 
the leaves 


plants, 2 good deal 
ch _ is neceſſary, to give them 

colour ex _ in 
Ge the boiling of the herb 
in the oil in not — Ang ll all 


| the aqueous moiſture has exhaled 


(the mark of which is, the herb's 
f de d dit av 


colour; — 4 


dingy yellowiſh hue; if continued 
longer, it turns black, and con- 
tracts an empyreumatie ſmell. The 
moſt convenient method of ma- 
naging the procefs feems to be, to 


ſtrain off AN or! when fufficiently 


impregnated with the virtue of the 
ant, and-afterwards to let it ſtand 
in a eſean veſſel, over a getitle fire, 


until, by frequent trials on à white 


tile, it appears to have gained the 
deep green colour required. 


 OLEUM' CHAMAMELT 


Take of | 
Camomile, with the n 
freſu gathered and bruifed, 
one pound; : 
Oil olive, three pints, | 


Boil them 
almoſt criſp ; 2 tan and 
preſs out the gil, | 


Part II. 


y till che verb 18 


* 


Chap 3. 
The oils of other herbs are 
1 in the ſame magner. 


> OLEUM HYPERICT, 
n of St 22 ſe. 


rake of 
Tr flowers of St. TIO s wort, 
full blown, freſh. gathered, 
and carefully freed from the 
* cups, four ounces; 
Oil olive, two pints. 
Pour the gil upon the flowers, and 
let them and together, till the 
dil is ſufficiently coloured. 


ru e MUCILAGINIBUS, 
Oi of muCtlages. 1 


pre- 


Take 3 

Marſhmallow raot, freſh, half a 
pound 

Linſeed, Pty? 

Fenugreek ſeed, each, three 
ounces; S 

Water, two pints; Ei 

Oil olive, four pi * 


Bruiſe the roots ay * and 
gently boil them. in the water for 
alf an hour: then add the oil, 
and continue the boiling till all 
the water is waſted: 1 
let the oil be carefully e 
for ule, 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM, 
Oil of elder. 


Lond. 
Take of• 
Elder flowers, one pound, 
Oil olive, two pints. 
Boil the flowers 1n the oil, till 


they are almoſt criſp; then preſs f 


out the oil, and ſet it by till the 
feces have ſubſided. 


OLEUM VIRIDE. 
Green ol, 


Take of * 
Bay leaves, 


Oils by. Infufion and .. 


Bruiſe the herbs and gently 


33 n 
Rue — 2-: 


4 — leaves, 
— leaves, each, freſh 
gathered, three ounces; + 
K Oi olive, two pints. 12192 

boil 


them in the oil till they are al- 
maoſt criſp; then preſs out che 
dil, let it ſtand to ſettle; and 
© afterwards pour it an from the 
inen. | 
ALL — g oils 0 8 
ſigned for external applications 
only. oY are fup K „ beſides 
general emollieut y of che 
G1 itſelf, to receive Lent bn vir 
tpes ſrom the ingredients: that of 
camomile flowers, to be a warm 
diſcutient and reſti vent; that of 
St. John's: wort flowers, to be pecu- 
liarly grateſa] to the nerven, to give 
great relief in all kinds of pains 
and wearineſs, to reſolve tumours, 
and heal wounds and ulcers; and 
the oil of mucilages to be ſofter 
and more emollient than 1 
ail. An oil prepared in the ſame 
manner ———ů rubbed 
on the ſtomach and umbilical rex 
n, is ſaid to excite a 
ano the viſcera, _ Fr 
worms; and. one from rue, to be of 
fingular efficacy. again, worms: 


colicky pains, and ſwellings. 


It is pre ſumed, however, that at 
preſent there are few who 


much more from theſe preparations 
than from common ail itſelf, which 
has the advantage of being leſs ol⸗ 


fenſive. The mucilaginous in | 
dien ts, * aaty ag 200 ab 
ſeed, in the oleum e mucilagimibus, 
wake no addition to the virtue af 
the oil, for mucilages, as already 
ob e are not Ploble i in oils. 
Experience has not diſcovered any 


ſuch ſingular qualities in flowers of 


gt. John's wort, that four ounces 
of them ſhould cammunicate any 
rpmark+ 


when combined with a large 


remarkable virtue to quart of 6il. 


Q the other herbs, the more va- 


luable parts are diſfipated by the 
boiling heat: ——— the re- 
maining matter, if it was taken in- 
ternally either hy itſelf, or diſſolv- 
ed in watery or ſpirituous liquors, 
might not be deſfitute of activity, 
yet it can ſcareely be ſuppoſed, 
quan- 
tity of oil, to have any inateftal 1. 
ſect in external applications! i 
number of theſe oils has, we 
fore, been judiciouſly retrenched, 
at the late reformation :' the five; 
above retained, are: not one-tenth» 
part of. thoſe, which were formerly 
ordered to be kept in the ſhops. 
The moſt certain way of anſwering” 
the: purpoſes intended by theſe 
Preparations, appears to be, by 
mixing with the expreſſed oil a 
ſuitable quantity either of the na- 
tive reſins of vegetables, or of the 


eſſential oils and ee a 


antifcielly prepared from them. 


*#\ «a1 1 


PLEUM CAMPHORATUM. 
Ng. erg el. f 


Tike of A=. 
* Freſh aun oil 7 ende or 
linſeed, two ounces; 


IN , t 
; * 


I» Camper; one ounce. Ap 
Piſſolve che : camphor i in the oil. | 


Tuts il is deſigned, like the 

g ones, for external or 

Poſes. It has been in uſe for ſome 

time, in- the infirmary of Edin- 

burgh, againſt | burns, rheumatic 

Kc. and is thence received 

into the Pharmacopcia of the 
LICL "college. 


þ (04 D147 36 J 
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+2" OLrz vo Beedle vn. | 


* Odori frrous oil. 


Let ſome fine carded cotton V dipt 


in oil olive, or oil of ben nat; 
that it may be thoroughly jmbib. 
ed with the oil, without retain. 


ing io much as 8 drip ſponta. 
7 Woche Lay dec F 

cotton in ch W of a tin 
or Porcelane veſſel, and lightly 


of this 


ſpread upon it a pretty thick 
layer of any odoriferous flowers 


4 - freſh! gathered, as jaſmine floy. 


ers Violets, lilies of the valley, 
&c. Above theſe, ſpread more 
of the cotton, and then more 
flowers alternately, till the veſſel 
is full: then cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand for twenty - four hours 
in a gentle warmth. Great partof 
the fragrance of the flowers will 
be communicated to the oil in the 
catton, which is to be ſtratifled 
in the ſame manner with two or 
three freſh quantities of the flow- 
ers, till it is ſufficiently impreg- 
nated therewith, after which the 
dil is to be ſqueezed ont from 
er roGen: in J Ie, 0 


Tais Cre to be the moſt ef- 


fectual method of transferring into 
expreſſed oils, the odoriferous mat- 
ter of thoſe tender flowers which 
yield little or no eſſential oil ; the 
e oils and eſſences of thoſe 
flowers, brought from Italy, are 
prepared in this manner. The 
odorous parts may be again ſepa- 
rated. from the ail, 

into water or ſpirit, by diſtillation 
with thoſe liquors. 


and transferred 


1 04 11 AP 2 E K . 


of recent vegetables and their 1 fone, 
Ge. by 2 and boney. . — 


been, jon 


_ may __— — 0 * 


1 4 1 * Ne 
z. aa oh. * * 
1 


in 8 > 


"SES 


4 


\OnsenvEs are n 
C of recent vegetable matters 
and ſugar, beaten together into an 
uniform maſs. 

This management is dn 
for preſerving certain ſimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with 
x little al teration as poſſible in their 
native virtues; and to ſome. ſub- 
jects it is very advantageouſly ap- 
plied. Vegetables, whoſe virtues 
are loſt of deſtroyed in drying, may 
in this form be kept uninjured for 


x length of time: for, by carefully 


ſecurin g the mouth of the contain- 
ing veſſel, the alteration, as well 
as difipation, of their active prin- 
ciples, is generally prevented; and 
the ſugar preſerves them from the 
corruption which juicy vegetables 
would otherwiſe undergo, 

There are, however, ſundry ve- 
getables, whoſe virtues are impair- 
ed by this treatment. Mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, by long lying with 
ſugar, become leſs glutinous; and 
altringents, ſenſibly ſofter upon the 
palate. - Many of the fragrant 
flowers are of ſo tender and deli- 
cate a texture, as almoſt entirely 
to loſe ' their peculiar lities "or 
being beaten or bruiſe 

In general, it is obvious, chat! in 
this form, on account of the latge 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 


of conſiderable activity can be taken 


mee as medicines. And 
4 
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conſiſtent matters, as 


as * 
4+ 
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indeed; cotiſeresy? are at preſent 
conſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to 
medicines of greater efficacy z or 

as intermediums for joining them 
ver hep They are very conve- 
nient for reducing into boluſes or 
pills, the more ponderous powders, 
as mercurius dulcis, the calces of 


iron, and other mineral I 


tions; which with liquid or leſs 


Trups. Will 
not cohere. 


The ſhops were formerly incum- 
bered with many conſerves altoge- 
ther inſignificant; the few now re- 
tained have in general either an a- 
greeable flavour -to - recommend 
them, or are' capable of anſwering 
ſome uſeful purpoſes ; as medicines. 
Their:common doſe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon the 
point of a knife. There is in 

eneral no great danger of W . 


ing in this omg ect 3 


General method of. preparing 5 
in peng - 53 

Aae are phil from wh Ratks, 
and flowers from their cups. 
They are then beaten in a marble 

- mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
into a ſmooth maſs; after which, = 
thrice their weight of double. 
refined ä is added by de- 


a * ; ON , 
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grees, and the beating continued  ſcurvy-greſs; well mixed together, 


till they are uniformly mixed: 
The ſugar ſhould be pulverized 


fieve, before it is mixed with the 


vegetable maſs ; otherwiſe it can - 


not eaſily be reduced to ſufficient 


fineneſs, ſo as to be duly incorpo- 
rated. Some vegetables are ſcarce 


reducible to the requiſite finenefs 


by beating in a mortar: ſuch is 
This 1s moſt conve- 


orange peel. 

aleaty raſped or grated off from 
the fruit, then well mixed with 
the ſugar, and the compound ſet by 


in a cloſe yeſle] for ſome weeks; 
after which, it may be beaten 
ſmooth with confiderably leſs labour 
than at firſt. This peel, and red roſs 
buds, are commonly ground in 2 
wooden mill made for that purpoſe. 


CONSERVA folioram COCH- 


LEARILAX hortenſfis. 


Conſerve of the leaves of garden 


curry graſs. 


, J. 

Tuis is the only form that ſcur- 
vy-graſsin ſubſtance can be kept in, 
YA ut the total loſs of its virtues, 
The conſerve retains the full taſte 
and virtue of the herb for a very 
conſiderable length of time; as a 
year or two; provided the veſſel 
be made perfectly cloſe, and ſet in 
a cool place. It may be given in 


ſcorbutic habits, three or four times 


. 


a day, or oftener; though. it is 
more frequently uſed as an aſſiſtant 


to other medicines of ſimilar inten- 
tion, than depended on by itſelf. 


It is an excellent addition to AT. 


root in rheumatic caſes; an 
this form, even the freſh root of 


in 


arum may be taken freely, without 


any complaint of the exceſſive pun- 


gency Which of itſelf it impreſſes 


h the tongue. An ounce of freſh 
arum root, beaten into a pulp, and 


four ounces or leſs of conſerve of 
Emubrrin' of Arai ve foe « bog? 


form a compound, in which the 


pungency of the arum is hardly 


perceived; and which I have given, 
with good effect, to the quantity 


of a nutmeg twice or thrice a day. 
To. further ſheath the acrimony 
with equal its weight of powdered 
gum arabic, before the admixture 
of the conſerve. 


CONSERVAfoliorumLUJULE, 
Conſerve of the leaves of wood- 
41.4 49309” ere, ; 

wy 2 
Tuis is a very elegant and grate- 
ful conſerye; in taſte it is lightly 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of 
| row tea. It is taken occaſionally, 
or quenching thirſt; and cooling 
the mouth and fauces in hot diſ- 
tempers. It may be uſefully join- 
ed to the foregoing preparation, 
whoſe virtue it ſomewhat pro- 
motes, at the ſame time that it 
improves the taſte. 


CONSERVA foliorum MEN- 
THA vulgaris, 


Conſerve of the leaves of ſpear- 
FAR mint, | 
Lond, 1 4564 
Tur conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It 
is given in weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and reachings to vomit ; and not 
unfrequently does ſervice in ſome 
caſes of this kind, where the warm- 
er and more active preparations of 
mint would be leſs proper. 


CONSERVA foliorum RUTÆ. 


Conſerve . of the leaves of rue. 
13507 e 
Tuts conſerve is given from a 


dram to half an daunce, in cru- 
dities of the primæ viæ, for mu 
eric 


moting digeſtion, and in hy 
K We diſorders ! 


dilorders: it gently ſtimulates the 
ſolids, attenuates viſcid juices, 
and 
it, taken in a morning, as a pre- 
ſerxative againk the ęffełts of con- 
tagious air or on. 


CONSERVA ſummitatum AB- 
__ SINTHU maritimi. - - | 


Conſerve of the tops of ſea-worm- 


| Lond, 

Taz conſerve of wormwonod has 
been celebrated in es: Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diſorder in- 
deed proceeds from a ſimple laxity 
or flaccidity of the ſolids, the can- 
tinued uſe of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice; as it appears to 
be a not ine t mild corrobo- 
rant. It is directed to be given in 
the doſe of half an ounce, about 
three hours before meals, 


CONSERVA florum LAVEN- 
DULZ. 


Conſerys of lavender flowers. 
Lond. 


Tuls conſerve is not near ſo fra- 
grant as the flowers themſelves. It 
is nevertheleſs a ſufficiently agree- 

able one; and is ſometimes uſed 
as 2 mild cordial, and in debilities 
of the nervous ſyſtem, | 


co SERVA forum NAI. VX. 
Conſerve of the flywers of mallows. 
nn 
Tus is looked upon as an e- 
mollient, and fometimes made uſe 


of as ſuch in diſorders of the breaſt 


_ and vrinary paſſages. It is the 

moſt unimportant of the conſerves: 
nor do the flowers themſelves ap- 
Pear to have much virtus. 
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.CONSERV A forum ROSARUM 


cates the natural ſecretions. 
8 had a great qpinion of 


325 


rubrarum 1mmatusafum. .: 
Conſerve of the buds of red roſes. 
1 2 . 2 Mane 


Tals is a very agreeable and 
uſeful conferve. A dram or two, 
diſſolved in warm milk, are fre- 
quently givenaàs a light neſtringent, 


in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and 
likewiſe in coughs and phthiſi 
complaints. In the German ephe- 


cal 


very dan iſes c 
he 1 use of this medi- 
eine: in one of cheſe caſes, twenty 
of the conſerve were taken 
in the ſpace of a month; and in 
another, upwards: of thirty. Ri- 
verius mentions feveral other in-. 
ſtances of this kind. 1 2 1 704 


CONSERVA forum - RORIS- 
MARINE © 46 


Conſerve of roſemary flowers. 
.J.... 


Ros MAR x flowers in great mea- 
ſure loſe their peculiar fragrance by 
beating, and hence the conſerve has 
very little of their flavour. Some 


are therefore accuſtomed to make 


this preparation from the leaves of 
the plant (which retain their vir- 
tues under the peſtle) or at leaſt to 
add a portion of theſe to the flow- 
ers. The conſerve of roſemary is 
directed in weakneſs of the nervgs, 
and as a light cordial.  — 


CONSERVA flavedinis'CORTI- 
CUM AURANTIORUM 

Hiſpalenſium. 
Conſerve of the yellow” ring of 
Seville orange peel. 5 

5 F. . 38 
Tuts conſerve is a very elegant 
one, containing all the virtues of 
the peel in 3 ſufficiently. a: 
9 both with regard to the 
oſe and the conveniency of taking. 
* eee 
| — 
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and in this intention 3 fr | "Y y 
NSERVA FRUCTUS cv. 
e 


109. Cmjerve of bb. 


«B14; 37% +2341 Z. 8 1. 2 
Hips require leſs ſugar for reduc- 


7 


the ſubſtances above enumerated. 


| »> "Twelve ounces of the pulp of the 
ripe fruit, are to be mixed with 
+ © anly twenty ounces of ſugar. 


* Tun conſerve of 8 


Kuxes, ſflarpneſs of urine, and 
hot indiſpoſitions of the ſtomach, 
A eal of care is requiſite on 


the part of the apothecary in malæ- 


ing this conſerve: the pulp is apt 
to carry with ĩt ſome of the prickly 
fibres, which the inſide of the fruit 


« # *—- 2-£> 4*, 
&S + ” 


ing them into a conſerve, than 


is of ſome 
eſleem as à ſoft, cooling reſtrin- 
gent; three or four drams or more 
+ afe given at a time, in bilious 


is lined with; if theſe are retain. 


ed in che conſerve, chey will ir. 


ritate the ſtomach, 


a ſo as to occa- 
fion vomiting. 215 N 


" CONSERVA PRUNORUM 


SIEVESTRIUM. 
Conſerve of ſloes. 
eas: SH 

Let the ſfoes be put into water, and 
ſet over the fire till they grow ſoft, 
with care, that they do not burſt. 
Then take the floes out of the 
water, preſs out their pulp, and 
mix with it thrice its weight of 
double- refined ſugar. 


Tus preparation is a gentle af. 
tringent, and may be given as ſuch 
in the doſe of two or three drams. 
The degree of its aſtringency 
will vary according to the matu- 
rity of the ſloes, and the length 
of time that the conſerve has beet 
kept. * 


SECT. ii. 


Preſerves. 


RxszRVvxs are made, by ſteep- 
4A ing, or boiling recent ſimples, 
firſt in water, and then in ſyrup, 
or ſolution of ſugar. The ſub- 
jet is : afterwards either kept 


moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken out 
and dried, that the ſugar may 


Candy upon it; this laft is the 
moſt uſual method. 
Ix this proceſs, ſome of the va- 


Juable parts of the ſubject are ex- 


tracted by the liquor, and conſe- 
quently loſt to the preparation; 
greater regard being here had to 
Palatableneſs than medicinal effi- 
cacy. And indeed moſt of the 
preparations of this kind are con- 
fidered rather as ſweetmeats than 
as medicines; as the buſineſs of the 
confectioner rather than of the 


* 


apothecary. It would be needlefs 
therefore to mention the doſes. of 


the ſeveral articles, or give parti- 


cular remarks on the manner of 
preparing them, - 


RADIX ERYNGIF CONDITA: 
Candied eringo roots. © 

Lond, 2 

Boil them in water, till the rind 
will eaſily peel off; when peel 
ed, ſlit them through the middle, 
take out the pith, and waſh them 
N times in cold wa- 
ter. For every pound of the 
roots, ſo prepared, take two 
pounds of double refined ſugar, 
_.. which is to be diſſolyed in a pro- 
per quantity of water, and ſet 
over the fire: as ſoon as the li- 
| quor 


Chap. 4. 


quor begins to boil, put in the 


roots, and continue the boiling 
till they are ſoft. © | 


After this manner are candied ' 


' ANGELICZE CAULES. 
Angelica ſtalks. 


CORTEX AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS, 
Candied orange peel. 
Lond. 

Steep the freſh peels of Seville 
oranges in water, which 1s to be 
frequently renewed, until they 
loſe their bitterneſs. Then, hav- 
ing diſſolved in water a ſuitable 
quantity of double refined ſugar, 
boil the peels in this liquor till 
theybecome ſoft and tranſparent. 

After the ſame manner are candied 
LIMONUM CORTICES. 

Lemon peels. [L. 


In the ſame, or a ſimilar man- 
ner, may likewiſe be candied 
- RADICES ANGELICE. 
Angelica roots. [E.] 


RADICES HELENII. 
Elecampane roots. [Z.] 


All ſorts of fruits, flowers, and 
ſeeds may alſo be preſerved, 
either by keeping them in ſyrup, 

or cruſting them over with 

ſugar; but theſe kinds of pre- 
parations ſcarce belong to the 
art of pharmacy. 

Nutmegs and ginger are brought 


S ER N 


n 8 
- * - 
* 


Preſerves. 


- 


to us ready candied from the 


Eaſt Indies [E.] 


MARS SACCHARATUS: 
Candied fleel, 


| Edinb. Cad 

Put any quantity of clean filings of 
iron into a braſs kettle, ſuſpend- 
ed over a very gentle fire. Add 
to them, by little and little, 
twice their weight of white ſugat, 
boiled to the cduſiſtence of candy, 

with which powdered ſtarch has 
been previouſly mixed in the pro- 
portion of a dram to every pound; 

agitating the kettle continually, 
that the filings may be cruſted 
over with the ſugar, and taking 
great care to prevent their run- 
ning into lumps. 


Tunis is a very agreeable prepa- 
ration of ſteel; but has hitherto 
been made only by the con fection- 
ers. The college of Edinburgh 


received it in the former editions; 


but, as there deſcribed, it was al- 
moſt impoſlible to hinderthe matter 
from concreting into lumps. They 
have now diſcovered the inter- 
medium which prevents that incon- 
venience, and which the confec- 
tioners have kept a ſecret; the 
addition of a little ſtarch to the 
ſugar. The preparation may be 
wg to the quantity of half a 

ram, in thoſe caſes wherein 
chalybeate medicines are proper. 
See page 141. 


III. \ 


Fellies. 


V. jellies are com- 
poſed of the juices of fruits 
and ſugar, boiled to a thick con- 


ſiſtence. Independently of the ad- 


mixture of ſugar, the boiling ap- 
pears to occaſion ſome alteration in 
the quality of the juices themſelves, 


The recent juices of the ſummer 
fruits are prone to fermentation : 
after they have been boiled, they 
are leſs diſpoſed to ferment, and at 
the ſame time they are much leſs 
liable to produce, in the human 
body, flatulencies, gripesor fluxes; 

Z - though 


27 4 
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though they ill retain, in no ſmall 


degree, their original antiſeptic, 


anti-inflammatory, and aperient or 
reſtringent virtues; 


_ GELATINA, ſeu miva 
Cry DONIORUM. 
Fellh, or marmalade, of quinces. 
3%" a - Bans. 
Take three pints of depurated 
quince juice, and a pound of 


White fugar. Simmer them to- 
gether, to a proper thickneſs. 


Puis is an uſeful, cooling, re- 
ſtringent medicine: it is given in 
"weakneſs of the ſtomach, reach- 
-ings- to vomit, diarrhœas and dy- 

ſenteries, proceeding from a hot 

indiſpoſition, or ſharp bilious hu- 
- mours. It is beſt taken in little 


= quantities, as a tea-ſpoonful or 


two now and then, either by it- 


- felf, or diluted with any ſuitable - 


liquors. ' 
GELATINA BERBERORUM. 
Felh of barberries. 
e as Edinb. 
Take a pound of barberries picked 
clean from the ſtalks, and the 
ſame quantity of white ſugar, 


Boil them with a gentle heat to a 


due confiſtence ; then paſs the 


jelly through a flannel cloth, ticularly ſubjcct. 
SECT. IV. | 
Hrups. 


YRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 

of ſugar, made in water, or 
watery or vinous infuſions, or in 
. juices. They were formerly con- 
ſidered as medicines of much 
- . greater importance, than they are 
thought to be at preſent. Syrups 


duct diſtilled waters were for ſome 


ages made uſe of as the great 
/ ;aheratives; inſomuch that the 


ening the mouth and fauces in 
febrile or inflammatory diſtempers. 


naceous nature, which mingles 


thickened (as in ſome kinds of 


uſe has ſometimes had 
fects. Boerhaave greatly com- 
mends theſes kinds of prepara- 


due courſe of theſe, it had firſt 


have been compounded 


bo he 


6 's , 7 d 
5 5 — 1 
* * 
. 
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"GELATINA RIBESIORUNL. 
Felly of curtants. _ 
Pon / ens 

Ts prepared after the ſame manner, 


Hen the trouble of expreſſion 
is ſaved, theſe ſoft fruits freely 
giving out their juice, which in- 
corporates with the ſugar, in the 
proceſs. Both theſe 'preparations 
are gratefully ſub-acid and cool. 
0g, and in this intention are oc- 
caſionally made uſe of, for moiſt- 


Diſſolved in water they afford an 
uſeful diluent drink, of a ſapo- 


with the blood or its ſerum when 


fevers) where pure water runs off 
by the kidneys almoſt unchanged. 
By the ſame qualities, they prove 
ſerviceable likewiſe in chronical 
diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, or ac- 
com panied with immoderate heat: 


in bilious fluxes and putrid ſcur- 
vies, their liberal and continued 


ood ef- 


tions in the ſcorbutic diſorders to 
which ſeafaring people are par- 


evacuation of any peccant humour 
was never attempted, till by 2 


been regularly prepared for ex- 
pulſion. Hence aroſe the exuber- 
ant collection of both, which we 
meet with in pharmacopœias „and 
like errors have prevailed in each. 
As multitudes of diſtilled waters 
from ma- 


3 terial 


_—” 


Man. 4. 

ials pnfit to give any virtue 
e the n id bambers of 
ſprups have been prepared from 
ingredients, which in this form 
cannot be taken in ſufficient doſes 
to exert their virtues, ; for two- 
thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, 
and greateſt part of the remaining 
third is an aqueous fluid. 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 


SLE 


General rules for 
I. 

All the rules laid down for mak- 
ing decoctions, are likewiſe to 
be obſerved in the decoctions 
for ſyrups. Vegetables, both 
for decoctions and infuſions, 
ought to be dry, unleſs they 
are expreſsly ordered other- 
r = 

| ö . 


In the London pharmacopœia, on- 
2 pureſt or double- refined 
| ugar is allowed. 3 

In the Edinburgh, the directions 
are leſs explicit. For ſuch ſy- 
rups as are prepared without 


boiling, it is left to the choice 


of the operator to employ ei- 
ther the double-refined, or the 
common white ſugar; which 
laſt he is directed to purify for 
thoſe ſyrups (not for the others) 
by previouſly Solving it in 
water, clarifying the ſolution 
with whites of eggs, and boil- 
ing it down to a thick con- 
ſiſtence, with care to take off 


the ſcum which riſes during the 
_ bailing. TH 
In the ſyrups prepared by boil- 


_pakently if 


2 8 a... Ore... e 8 7 
| Su ! +) - 3% 


er powders into boluſes, pills, or 


electaries, and other like purpoſes. 


Some likewiſe may not im properly 
be conſidered as medicines them- 
ſelves; as thoſe of ſaffron,” and 
buckthorn berries. ' * 


preparing Syrups. . 


charged ; but a conſiderable part 
likewiſe of the medicinal matter, 
which the water had before taken 


up from the ingredients, is ſepa- 


rated along with them. Nor in- 
deed is the clarification and deſ- 
pumation of the ſugar, by itſelf, 
very adviſeable, for its purification 


by this proceſs is not ſo perfect as 


might be expected; after it has 
undergone this proceſs, the refin- 
ers ſtill ſeparate from it a quan- 


tity of oily matter, which is diſ- 


agreeable to weak ſtomachs. See 
page 212. 
moſt eligible to employ fine ſugar 
for all the ſyrups; even the purga- 
tive ones (which have been ufual- 
ly made with coarſe ſugar, as 
Cn kat coinciding with their 
intention) not excepted ; for, as 
purgative medicines are in gene- 
ral ungrateful to the ſtomach, it 
is certainly improper to employ 
an addition which increaſes their 
oftenfiveneſs, e 


III. 0 


Where the has nt the ſogar 


is not expreſſed, twenty nine | 


ounces thereof are to be taken 

to every pint 0 93 — Tha 
ſugar is to be reduced into 
3 : FBS » 244” 4 2 40 

powder, and diſſolved in, the 


liquor by the beat e 5 
| bath, unleſs. ordered oþFiybſe- 
of e Ev 

"£4 66 4 22 #7 485 4: ar*y 
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"22 Although 


RY... 

garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening dranghts 
and juleps, for reducing the light- 


% 


\ 


© . 


It appears therefore 


* 
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Although in the formulæ of ſe- any ill taſte or quality from the 
veral of the ſyrups, a double metal. This practice, however, is 
weight of ſugar to that of the li- by no means to be recommended 

.., quor is directed, yet leſs will to the apothecary. 

enerally be ſufficient. Firſt *' 8 | 

bo * diſſolve in the liquor The ſyrup when made, is to be ſet 
an equal weight of ſugar, then by till next day; if any ſac- 
ually add ſome more in charine cruſt appears upon the 


1 0 powder, till a little remains un- ſurface, take it off [Z.] 
1 diſſolved at the bottom, which | "Y 


is to be afterwards incorporated SYRUPUS ex ALLIO. 
by ſetting the ſyrup in a water- Syrup of garlick. 
bath [Z.] | Lond. 


The quantity of ſugar ſhould be Take of 


_ fo much, as the liquor is capable Garlick, ſliced, one pound; 
of Keeping diffolved in the cold: Boiling water, two pints. 
if there is more, a Part of it will Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 
_ ſeparate, and concrete into cryſtals, twelve hours, then ſtrain off the 
or candy; if leſs, the ſyrup on liquor, and diſſolve in it a pro- 
be ſubject to ferment, eſpecially in per quantity of ſugar, ſo as to 


warm weather, and change into make a ſyrup. 
à vinous or ſour liquor. If, in _ p a 9 
cryſtallizing, only the ſuperfluous 4 * * Pn 1 wy 1 
ſugar ſeparated, it would be of no Made vie or for attenuating vuct 
inconvenience ; but when part of Phlegm, and promoting 2 
tte ſugar has candied, the remain- kation in humoural aſthmas, oo 
ing ſyrup is found to have an un- oppreſſions of the breaſt: in theſe 
der proportion, and is as fubje@ to Caſes, it proves a medicine of con- 
fermentation as if it had wanted f9crable efficacy, though a very 
* ſugar at firſt, _ unpleaſant one: it taſtes and 
| Iv - oo _—_ of the bes 
C6 n e college have received it as 
ö 3 * dad _ __ f 33 an — to the oxymel ex allio, 
gud 1 the making 77 fy Jed ſor the uſe of thoſe with whom 


rups, ** | 
or ſuch as are compoſed of 2 A diſagrees. 
Juices of fruits [Z.] * *SYRUPUS ex ALT HEA. 
The confectioners, who are the Syrup of marſhmallows, 
moſt dextrous people at theſe kinds n 
of preparations, to avoid the ex- Take of 
pence of frequently new tinning Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 


their veſſels, rarely make uſe of pound; 

any other than copper ones un- Double refined ſugar, four 

tinned, in the preparation even of pounds ; 
the moſt acid ſyrups, as of Water, one gallon. 

. oranges and lemons Never- Boil the water with the roots, to 
_. theleſs, by taking due care, one half: when grown thorough- 
that their coppers be well ſcour- ly cold, pour off and preſs out 
ed and perfectly clean, and that the decoction, and ſet it by fora 

the ſyrup remain no longer night to ſettle: next morning, 
in them than is abſolutely ne- pour off the clear liquor, and 
ceſlary, they avoid giviug it adding to it the ſugar, 3 
A I Ie | Wi 
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whole to che weight of fx 
pounds. 


Edinb. 
Take of | / 
Marſhmallow roots, three oun- 
9 0% 

Liquorice, one ounce; 
Engliſn maiden- hair, one ounce 
and a half; | 
White ſugar, ſix pounds: 
Water, fix pints. 

Boil the water with the marſh- 
mallow roots to the conſump- 
tion of one third, adding, to- 
wards the end, the liquorice 

and maidenhair; then ſtrain 
out the remaining decoction, 
and ſuffer it to reſt for ſome 
time. Pour off the clear liquor 
from the ſediment, and boil it 
with the ſugar over a gentle 
fre, keeping the _ matter con- 
tinually ſtirring, till it becomes 


a ſyrup. This ſyrup ſupplies 
likewiſe the place of the pecto- 
ral ſyrup. is 


Tae ſyrup of marſhmallows 
ſeems to have been a ſort of 
favqurite among diſpenſatory- 
writers, who have taken great 


pains to alter and amend it, but 


have been wonderfully tender in 
retrenching any of its articles. 
In the above preſcriptions, it is 
lopt of its ſuperfluities, without 
any injury to its virtues, It is 
uſed chiefly in nephritic caſes, for 
ſweetening emollient decoQtions, 
and the like: of itſelf, it can do 
little ſervice, notwithſtanding the 
high opinion which ſome have en- 
tertained of it; for what can be 
expected from two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of the ſyrup, when the decoc- 
tion, from which two or three 
pounds are made, may be taken at 
a draught or two? The college 


of Edinburgh has very properly 


* 
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united this and the peQoral ſyrup. 
into one: for the ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows, has always, till the late 


_ reformation, contained the prin- 


cipal ingredients of the pectoral. 


ſyrup, and its own capital in- 


gredient coincides in 
intention, 


SYRUPUS e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 


Syrup of orange peel. 
* y 


Take of the 7 

_ Yellow rind of Seville orange 

peel, freſh, eight ounces; . 
Boiling water, five pints. _ 

Macerate them for a night in a 
cloſe veſſel; next morning, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and diſ- 
ſolve in it the proper quantity 
of ſugar for making it into a 


ſyrup. 
2253 Ediab. 
Take of the 
Yellow rind of orange peel, 
freſh, fix ounces ; * 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Infuſe them for a night, in a cloſe 
veſſel, then ſtrain the liquor, let 
it ſtand to ſettle, and having 
poured it off clear from the ſe- 
diment, diſſolve therein twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make it into a ſyrup without 
boiling, 


the ſame 


In making this ſyrup, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary, that the ſugar 
be previouſly powdered, and diſ- 
ſolved in the infuſion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poſlible, to prevent 
the exhalation of the volatile parts 
of the peel. With theſe cautions, 


the ſyrup proves a very elegant and 


agreeable one, poſſeſſing great 
ſhare of the fine flavour of the 
orange peel, 

Z 3 - SYRUPUS 


bd 
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SYRUPUS BAESAMICUS. 
Balſamic ſyrup. 
| Lend. 5 


"the | PS 


* 
R 1 


2 . 
Take of 2 


anne 169 
-Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces; 


Water, three. pints ; 


| Boil them for two or three hours in 


a circulatory veſſel, or at leaſt 
in a long-necked matraſs, hav- 


ing its month lightly covered. 


When grown cold, ſtrain out 

the liquor, and mix therewith a 

proper quantity 
. It into a ſyrup, 


ne. 48 a =. f ' . 
Tu coftion may be conveni- 
ently performed in a retort, with 
2 receiver adapted to it, the li- 


dor which comes over being oc- 


caltionally L back; or the 

Poet may be entirely drawn off, 
and the ſugar diffolved in the diſ- 
_ Billed liquor. ts. 


. 

Take of the 3 

Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, and 
Warm from © the fire, two 
r 
Tincture of balſam of Tolu, 
e 
V r the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
Me © Id, ſtir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time, agitating them 

well together, till perfectly unit- 

ed. The mixture is then to be 


* - 


kept in the heat of a water-bath 5 


Until the ſpirit has exhaled, 


Ti, method of making the 
- .haVamic ſyrup, was dropt in one 
he preceding editions of the 
dinburgh pharmacopœia, on a 
mplaint' that the ſpirit ſpoiled 
e taſte of the ſyrup; which it 


fea pnE that 'the | 
tincture was drawn with malt 
ſpirits; the nauſeous oil, which 
all the common malt ſpirits are 
accompanied with, being left in 


the ſyrup- after the evaporation of 
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ſugar to make 


Take of | 4 . 
Cilove-july- flowers, freſn gather- 


2 ſyrup. 


* "V1 * 
. 
4 


the pute ſpirituous part. Particu- 
= care therefore ſhould be taken, 
that the ſpirit, employed for 
making the times be perfeft 
clean, and well rectified from a 
ill flavour. FR 
The intention of the contrivers 
of the two foregoing proceſſes 
ſeems to have been ſomewat dif. 
ferent. In the firſt, the more 
ſubtile and fragrant parts of the 
balſam, are extracted from the 
groſſer reſinous matter, and alone 
retained in the ſyrup: the other 
ſyrup contains the whole ſubſtance 
of hi balſam, in larger quantity, 
They are both m erately im- 
pregnated with the agreeable fla- 
vour of the. balſam. 
In ſome pharmacopeias, an 
elegant ſyrup of this kind is pre- 
pared from a tincture of bal ſam of 
eru, with roſe water and a pro- 


per quantity of ſugar, 
SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO.- 
RUM RUBRORUM. 


Syrup of clove-julysflowers. 
Lond 0 f 


„ 


ed, and freed from the heels, 

. + three pounds 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for a night, in a 
glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel; 
then ſtrain off the liquor, and 
diſſolve therein its due propor- 
tion of ſugar to make it into 
2 . 
One pound of the flowers is to be 
infuſed in thtee pints of water, 


7 and the ſyrup made as above, 
did in a great degree when the 1 * e | 

Tuts ſyrup is of an agreeable 
flavour, and a fine,,red 
and” 


colour; 
| theſe, it is chiefly valued, 
Some have ſubſtituted to it one 
eaſily parable at ſeaſons when the 
flowers 


p STS - - » N 
8 . — 0 
* * 

7 


ers are not to be procured: 
4815 of clove ſpice is infuſed 
for ſome days in twelve ounces of 
white wine, the liquor ſtrained, 
and, with the addition, of twenty 
ounces of ſugar, boiled to a pro- 
[er conſiſtence: a little cochineal 
renders the colour of this ſyrup 
exactly fimilar to that prepared 
from the clove july-flower ; and 
its flavour is of the ſame, kind, 
though not ſo pleaſant. The 
abuſe may be readily detected by 
adding to a little of the ſyru 
ſome alkaline ſalt or ley; which 
will change the 2 ſyrup to 
a, green colour, but in the coun- 
terfeit, it will make no ſuch al- 
teration, only varying the ſhade 


S SYRUPUS CRocl. 
agar I up 0 ſa One 
ru er 
eee e 
Saffron wine, one pint; | 
Double refined ſugar, twenty- 
five ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the wine, ſo. 
as to make a ſyrup thereof. 


3 


. SAFFROM. is very well fitted for 
making a ſyrup, as in this form 
a ſufficient doſe of it is contained 
9 a Te compaſs. This 

rup is at preſent more frequently 
preſcribed hon the 1 — 
which it is made: it is a pleaſant. 
cordial, and gives a fine colour to 
juleps. | 


$YRUPUS CYDONIORUM. 
 » Syrup of, quinces. 
Lond. 
Take of * | 
Quince juice, depurated, three 

- P36 ; 

. Cinnamon, one dram ; 
Cloves, 8 209 
Singer, each half a dram; 
Bed Port wine, one pint; 


| l ö f & : ” | 1 
oo . : % 
Chip „ Wrufrs 
wo & | l A , - . Fe Fa .-} a 1 


Take of 85 
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Double-refined ſugar, . nine 


pounds. | 
Digeſt the juice with the ſpices, 
in the heat of aſhes, for ſix 


hours; then adding the wine, 


paſs the g or through a 
ſtrainer; and afterwards diſ- 
ſolve in it the ſugar, ſo as to 
make a ſyrup. - oy 


Iz the quinces are kept for 
ſome time, 1n an airy place, be- 


fore the juice is preſſed ont, the 


ſyrup proves rather more elegant, 
and richer of the fruit, than when 


they are taken freſh from the tree, 


In either caſe, the preparation is 
a very agreeable, mild, cordial re- 
ſtringent; and in ſome kinds of 
logſepeſſes and diforders of the 
ſtomach, may be either taken by 


itſelf, in the quantity of a ſpoon- 


ful or two at a time, or employed 
for reconciling to the palate and 
ſtomach, medicines the more 
ungrateful kind. | I 


SYRUPUS KERMESINUS. * 
3 Syrup 0 kermes, TY 
ER WA 2 

This ſyrup is brought to us ready 
made, from the ſouthern parts 


of France. 


Tus ſyrup of kermes is of an 
agreeable tafte, and a fine red-co-- 
lour. It is accounted cordial and 
corroborant, and ſuppoſed: to be 
particularly ſerviceable in weak. 


neſies and other diſorders of preg- 


nant women. | 


 SYRUPUS e SU o 
LIMONUM. 


© br 0 lemon juice. 1 289 
; T — i 


* 
* 3 


» 


Juice of lemons, ſuffered to 


ſtand till the feces have ſub« 


ſided, and afterwards ftrainetl, 
two pints; a 
Z 4 Double 


* 


| ” F 
« „ 


ounces. 2 


Difſalve the ſugar in the juice, fo 


as ta make a ſyrup thereof, 


8 Edinb. 
Take of REY. 
Lemon juice, depurated, two 
unds ; | : 
White ſugar, four pounds. 
Make them into a ſyrup according 
to art, without boiling. | 


After the ſame mannerare prepared 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO 
© MORORUM. _ 
Syrup of mulb:rries IL. ] 


SYRUPUS e SUCCO FRUC- 
Ts RUBI DAI 


- Syrup of raſpberries [L.] 


Aur theſe are ve 
cooling ſyrups, and in this in- 
tention are occaſionally made uſe 

of, in draughts and juleps, for 
- - quenching thirſt, abating heat, 
ec. in bilious or inflammatory 
diſtempers. They are ſometimes 
ikewiſe employed in gargariſms 


or inflammations of the mouth u 
eee 


- and tonſils. 


SYRUPUS e MECONIO, five 
DIACODION. 


« Syrup of meconium, or diacodium. 


Take of 


White poppy heads, dried and 


cleared from the ſeeds, three 
Pounds and a half; 
Water, ſix gallons. 
Cut. the heads and boil them in 
the water, ſtirring them now 
and then, to prevent their burn- 
ing, till only about one-third 


part of the liquor remains, 


Which will be almoſt entirely 

"ſJoaked up by the . poppies. 

Then remove the veſſel from 
* x 
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pleaſant, 


the fire, ſtrongly preſs out the 
decoction, and boil it down to 
about four pints; ſtrain it whilg 
- hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
_ afterwards through a fine wools 
len cloth: ang ſet it by for a 
night, that the feces may ſub. 
ſide, Next morning, pour the 
liquor off clear, and boil it 
with ſix pounds of double re. 
fined ſygar, until the weight 
of the whole 1s nine pounds, 
or a little more, that it may 
become a ſyrup of a proper 
conſiſtence. #9 


a. . a>  worwny yore 


Tuts ſyrup, impregnated with 
the opiate matter of the poppy 
heads, is given to children in 
doſes of two or three drams; to 
adults, from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for obtund. 
ing and incraſſating acrimonious 
humours, eaſing pain, procuring, 
reſt, and anſwering the other in- 
tentions of mild opiates, Parti- 
cular care is requiſite, in its pre. 
paration, that it may be always 
made, as nearly as poſſible, of the 
ſame ſtrength; and accordingly 
the college have been very mi- 
nute in their deſcription of the 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALBI, 
ſeu de MECONIO, vulgo 
__ _ DIACODION. 
Syrup of white poppies, or of 
meconium, commonly called 
dracodium. a 
_ 

N er banks; Jul 
ite PY eads, Ju ripe, 
and ASI dried, four- | 

teen ounces 
Boiling water, one gallon. 

Let theſe be ſteeped together for a 

night, and then boiled until 

half the liquor is waſted : train, 
and ftrongly preſs out the re- 
mainer, and boil it, with the 

Do OE 9. un 


Chap: * 


addition of four 1 of white 
ſugar, to the conſiſtence of a 
_ Hrup, | 
This proceſs is e 
different from the preceding. The 
poppy y heads are not boiled fo 
long 3 and their quantity, in pro- 
pou to the produce of ſyrup, 
much leſs, How. far theſe 


lifferences may affect the ſtrength 


of the preparation, I ſhall not _ 
upon me to determine. 


 SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 
| ERRATICI. 


mT 22 ng fame 


T ited 3 1 
Wild poppy. Suh, geb, Hh 


pounds; 
n water, four pints and a 


Pour the water on the poppies, 
ſet them over the fire, and fre- 
quently ſtir them, until the 

| flowers are thoroughly moiſten- 
ed : as ſoon as they have ſunk 
under the water, let the whole 

be ſet by to ſteep for a night: 
next day pour off, and preſs 
out the liquor, and ſet it by for 
a night longer to ſettle : after- 
wards add the proper quantity 
of double-refined ſugar to mars 
it into a ſyrup, 


The deſign of ſetting the flow- 
ers over the fire is (as Dr. Pem- 
berton obſerves) that they may be 
a little ſcalded, fo ag to ſhrink 
enough to be all immerged in the 
water; without this artifice, they 
can ſcarce be all got in : but they 
are no longer tq be continued over 
the fire, than till this effect is pro- 
duced, leſt the liquor become too 
thick, and the ſyrup be rendered 
rop;. 

This ſyrup has been recom- 
mended in diſorders of the breaſt, 
coughs, ſpitting of blood, pleu- 


© Syrups.” ALS 


rifies, and other diſeaſes,” both ag 
an emollient, and as an opiate. 
It is one of the lighteſt of the 
opiate medicines, and in this re- 
ſpe to weak, that ſome have 
doubted of its having * 1 
quality, | 


SYRUPUS PECTORALIS. 
Pettoral — 


Take of 

"Engliſh maidenhair, dried _ 
- ounces ; 

Liquorice, four ounces z 
Bolling water, five 

Macerate them for { worry We 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and, 
with a proper quantity of double. 
refined- ſugar, . it into 2 


ſyrup. 


Tus title of this . , 5 


Apreſſes its medical intention: 

it is ſuppoſed to ſoften atri- 
monious humours, allay tickling 
coughs, and promote the 2 


ration of tough phl Ihe 
true .maidenhair t. — 47 ſort 


that has been uſually directed in 


theſe kinds of com poſitions: : the 
vie of the Logliſh i is here very 
judiciouſly allowed; not only - as 
being more eaſily procurable, and 
having been ſubſtituted to the other 
in the ſhops, but likewiſe as there 
does not ſeem to be any medicinal 


difference betwixt them. Fuller 


finds great fault with both theſe 
ingredients, on a ſuppoſition that 
all their virtues fly away in drys 


ing: but in this he was certainly 


miſtaken: for the virtues of both 
theſe maidenhairs conſiſt in a mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance, which ſuffers 
no injury by being dried. There 
is one ſpecies indeed, the Canada 


' maidenhair, which has a conſider- 


able ſhare of a pleaſant ſmell and 
flavour joined to its mucilage 3 


but this is as e 


by, 


q * * * 
= ” 4 
gh r pgs IF 
ty bo a 
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the ſhops, though not AGRA the diſtillation of 18 water, 


In 1 of out gardens. 


e e "FLORIBUS 
y unter 


MG eee, ; 
Thisi is made from cowſlip flowers: 


aftet /the ſame manner as the 
ſyrup of clove· july- flowers. 


Ir has been ſuppoſed ſervice- 
able in nervous diforders; its a- 
greeable flavour gage it to 
the patient, though a reſent 
8 e it to 
5 1 any ſingular virtues. a 


'SYRUPUS. ROSARUM 
1 5701 1: SQLUTIVUS.: 


Solutive hrup of ee 


Take e Maus . remains aſter 
: the diſtillation of ſix pounds: of 
-: damaſk roſes 
ot double-refined: ſugar, five 
On Pounds, ** IOW $21 
Havin g preſſed out the liquor from 
the [hoſe boil it down to three 
Pines. and ſot it by for a night 
- to ſettle ; next morning, pour 
it off dlear from the ſediment, 
3 and adding the ſugar, boil the 
mixture to the weight of ſeven 
1s pe a half, : 


- SYRUPUS ROSARUM 


5 9p of pals Taos” 


Take of - 
| Pale role, Freſh gathered, one 


ling water threes pints; 
White ſugar, two pounds. 2p 
Micerate the roſes in the water 
for a night; then ſtrain the li- 
quor, and adding to it the ſu- 

ri 73 427, boil them into a fyrup. 
$f a may Hkewiſe be made 
e auer remaining after 


wd $a". 
F bu 


* 85 


45 


E 
>» 
— 
If 


depurated fr from its feces. | 


Tus liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of roſes (provided che 
ill. has been perfectly clean) is 
as proper for making this ſyrup 
as a freſh infuſion: for the di- 
ſtillation only collects thoſe: vo. 
laule parts, which .are diflipated 
in the air, whilſt the infuſion is 
boiling to its conſiſtence. This 
tax p is an agreeable. and mild 

for children, in the doſe 
of irs ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful. 
It likewiſe proves gently laxative 
to adults; and in this 1 Intention 


w +@ ᷣ— 


Its principal wie. is in eres gly- 


ſters. 


SYRUPUS de ROSIS SICCIS. 
Syrup of diy roſes. 
Taub. 


Take of 
Red roſes dried, half a pound; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Bailing water, for pints, 
Infuſe the roſes in. the water for 
a A night, then boil them a little, 


| train out the liquor, and adding 
to it the ſugar, boil them to the 


Kerr of a ſyrup. 


13 ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent: but is princi- 
pally valued on account of its red 


colour. The London college have 


omitted it, having retained others 
at leaſt equal toit in that reſpect. 


SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. 
Syrup 125 ge yl 


Take of | 

Vinegar of aan. a pin and 
a2half; 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, each one ounee; 

' You le-refined fugar, three 

pounds and a ; 
Steep 


FF WY 


TY > * q 
Chap. 4. n 
Steep the ſpiees in an der 


3 * days; then ſtrain out the 


liquor, and add the ſugar, ſo 
a8 to make a ſyrup thereof. 


Uhr Edinb. 
Ta ke of 
Vioegar' of ſquills, two pints 3 ; 
"White ſugar, four pounds. 
Make them into a ſyrup, without 
_ boiling. HPF 


Tux N in the firſt of theſe 


compoſitions, ſomewhat alleviate 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſquills, 
though not ſo much as to prevent 
the medicine from being diſagree- 
able. It is wſed chiefly, in doſes 
of a ſpdon ful or two, for attenu- 
ating vifeid phlegm, and promot- 
mg expectoration, which it Goes 


very powerfully, 


SYRUPUS de SENNA etRHEO, 
. Syrup of us and rhubarb. 4 


Edin '. 
Take of 5 
Sena, two ounces 
Rhubarb, fliced, one dunce; 
Singer, bruiſed, two drams ; | 
White ſugar, three Pons, Fg 
a half; 
| Currant-raifins, two ounces ; ; 
Water, four pints. g 
Boil the water with the currants to 
. the conſumption of one-fourth ; 
and in the hot decoction infule 
. for a night the ſena, rhubarb, 
and ginger. |: The liquor being 
then ſtrained out, ſuffered to 
ſettle, and poured off clear from 
* ſediment, boil it with the 
ſugar, over a gentle fir, to the 
tonſiſtence of a ſyrup, 


Tais rp K deſigned chiefly 
as a purgative for children; but 
is not a very agreeable one, nor a- 
mong us often made uſe of. The 
former London pharmacopœiĩa had 

a medicine of this kind, with ſome 


G & . x E 7. p 
PhD ups. 
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ſuperfluous: articles, which the 
committee, in their reviſal of it, 
retrenched: they likewiſe omitted 
the ſena as being at beſt unneceſ- 
ſary, and retained only - rhubarb 
for — e ingredient: the 

ſition pegs * ar at 

intirely expunged, and ve 
55 for, as they obſerve, — 
barb is eaſily given to young 
children in powder or infuſion, 
and the taſte of it cannot be ren- 
dered agreeable to them by any 
ſweetening. 


 SYRUPUS SIMPEER. 


8 n 
Diſſolve in water ſo NPY double- 
refined ſugar, as WIII — — it 
into a 1 


al 6547 2 = 


din « 


, he 
EF * . 
* 124 ® : þ 2 d * 
. e of 5 — 1 5 4 
p ; ” * 
- 


hite 1 
5 Waser. each e e. 
Boil them 1 into a ſyrup. 


Taxsz preparations are. din 
lic vid ſweets,” void of flayour or 
colour, They are e 
ſundry purpoles where theſe qua- 
lities are 5 wanted, or would 
be exceptionable. | 


© SYRUPUS e PINA 
CERVNA. 


Syru of buckthorn. 
* 7 . 
Take of che 


. 


Double- refined ſugar, ſeren 


unds. 
ger cho juice by for eme days, to 
ſettle 3 then paſs it through a 


ſtrainer, 


_F 
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trainer, and in ſome part there- 


.of macerate the ſpices. Boil 


the reſt of the juice, adding to- 
wards the end that part in 


which the ſpices were macerat- 


ed, firſt paſſed through a ſtrain- 
of the proceſs muit 


er: this 
be ſo managed, that the whole 
liquor may 
pints. Laſtly, put in the ſugar, 


and make the mixture into a 


{$1 wy FA vw _ 4 . 
ſyrop. £ 
* , 
9 as a. * 6 . » 4 
I. 91 5 18 


Edinb. 
Take of tbje 
Juice of ripe buckthorn berries, 
depurated, fix pounds; 
White fugar, four ounds,. ..., 
Boll them is the conbiſience. bf a 
ſyrup. / | . ** g by 


Born theſe | preparations, , in 
doſes of three 4 Nord | 
operate as briſk cathartics. The 
incipal inconveniencies attend- 

ing them are, their being very 
unpleaſant, and their jan oath 
A thirſt and dryneſs of the mouth 
and Ru | 3 — 
Fl s both thele may be pre- 
8 by drinking liberally of 
Water-gruel, or other warm liquids, 
daring the operation. The un- 
ratefulneſs of the buckthorn is 
endeavoured to be remedied in the 
| firſt of the above preſcriptions, by 
the addition. of aromatics, which 
however are ſcarcely ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. The ſecond alſo 
had formerly an aromatic material 
for the ſame intention, a dram 
of the eſſential oil of cloves ; 
which being found ineffeQtual, is 
now rejected 93 0 
SYRUPUS VIOLARUM. 
Syrup of violets. 
* ' } — WF ; 
Take of IF 
© Violets, freſh, and well colour- 
c, two pounds; | 


reduced -to four 


ſpoonfuls, 


2 
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Boiling water, ſive pints. 


ö Macerate them for a whole day, 


in a glaſs, or at leaſt a glazed 
earthen veſſel; then pour out 
the liquor, and paſs it through 
a thin linen cloth, carefully a. 
voiding even the lighteſt preſ- 
fure: ; afterwards adding the 
due proportion of ſugar, make 

iũt into à ſyrup-. 5 


Eainb. 
Take aß *1;i+ 4; * | 7 
March violets, freſh, one pound; 
Boiling water, three pints, 
Steep them together for a night, 
in a glazed earthen veſſel cloſe 
covered; then ſtrain out the li. 
quor, and diſſolve in it twice 
its weight of white ſugar, ſo as 
to make a ſyrup. without boil. 
ing. £ NETTING 
Turs ſyrup is of a very agree- 
able flavour, and in the quantity 
of a ſpoonful or two, proves, to 
children gently laxative. It is apt 
to loſe, in keeping, the elegant 
blue colour, for which it is chiefly 
yalued; and hence ſome have been 
induced to counterfeit it with ma- 
terials whoſe coloyr 1s more per- 
manent. This abuſe may be 
readily diſcovered, by adding to 
a little of the ſuſpected ſyrup any 


acid or alkaline liquor, If the 


ſyrup is genuine, the acid will 
change its blue colour to a red, 
and the alkali will change it to a 

reen; but if counterfeit, theſe 
changes will not happen. It is 


obvious, from this mutability of 


the colour of the violet, that the 
preſcriber would be deceived if he 
ſhould expect to give any blue 
tinge to acidulated or alkalized 
Juleps or mixtures, by the addition 
of the blue ſyrup. FER! 


$YRUPUS 


C 


% 


Chap. 4- 
© gYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
Syrup of ginger. 


4 L 0 , 
Take of 4 
Ginger, cut into thin ſlices, four 
oun ces: 


Boiling water, three pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours, 

then ſtrain out the liquor, and 

make it into a ſyrup with a pro- 


per quantity of double-refined 


ſugar. 
Edinb, 
Take of | 
Ginger, ſliced and bruiſed, three 
ouncess 

White ſugar four pounds; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

Steep the ginger in the water, in 
a cloſe veſſel for a night; then 
boil them a little, and having 
rained out the decoction, ſet it 
by to ſettle. Pour off the clear 
liquor, add to it the ſugar, and 
make them into a ſyrup, 


rately aromatic ſyrups, lightly im⸗ 
pregnated with the flavour and 
virtues of the ginger. 


CONFECTIO ALKERMES. 
Confection of kermes. 


| | Lond. 
Take of | 
Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ſtrained, three 23 3 
Damaſk roſe water, ſix ounces 
by meaſure ; | 


Oil of cinnamon, half a ſeruple; 


Syrups. = 


Theſe are agreeable and mode- 


| 349 
Double - refined ſugar one 
pound. | 25 | 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the roſe wa- 
ter, by the heat of a water- 
bath, into a ſyrup ; then mix 
in the juice of kermes, and 
after it has grown cold, the oil 
of cinnamon | 
| Edinb. 
Take of e 1 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds 
Yellow ſaunders, n 
Cinnamon, each fix drams; 
Cochineal, three drams; 
Saffron, one dram and a half, 
Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gentle 
heat, to the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney ; then mix with it the other 
ingredients reduced to a very 
fine powder. 2 


Both theſe compoſitions are 
elegant and agreeable cordials; 
the doſe, when taken by them- 
ſelves, is from a ſcruple to a dram + 
or more. The firſt has an advan- 
tageof mixing uniformly in juleps, 
without ſpoiling their tranſparency, 
which the powders in the ſecond 
always do. Particular care ought 
to be had in the choice of the eſ- 
ſential oil, which for the moſt part 
is grievouſly adulterated ; it would 


be convenient to grind the oil with 


a little of the ſugar, before it is 
added to the other ingredients; 
for by this means, it will mix 
more perfectly, and not be apt to 
ſeparate in keeping. 


s cn 
Honeys and Oxymels. 


= ff Yew more fixt parts of ve- 
getables, diſſolved in watery 
liquors, may be thence transferred 
mto honey, by mixing the honey 
' with the watery decoction or juice 

4; s 


of the plant, and boiling them 
together till the aqueous part has 
exhaled and the honey remains of 
its original conſiſtence. 


MEL 


appearance in the preceding edi- 


M & wa * 
4 E un ew l 
+ - 
3 W5 8 
* 


% 4 4 . 
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MEL ELATINES. 
Honey of fiuellin. 


| 25 Lond. 
"Take of 8 
Depurated juice of fluellin, four 
pints; Ao ö 


Clarified honey, four pounds. 
Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tunis preparation made its firſt 
tion of our pharmacopeia. It is 


very rarely made uſe of, and not 
often kept in the ſhops. * 


MEL HELLEBORATUM. 


— 


— 


Honey of hellebore. 


* Lond. | 
Take of | 
White hellebere roots, dried 
and cut in ſlices, one pound; 
Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Water, four pints. | 
Let the roots be macerated in the 
water for three days, and then 
- _ bailed a little; preſs. out the li- 


© Quor, and having paſſed it again 


through a ſtrainer, boil it with 
the honey to a proper thickneſs, 


"PARTICULAR care ought to be 
had to reduce this preparation as 
nearly a poſſible to the honey con- 
fiſtence, that its ſtrength may not 
be too uncertain. It acts, as a 
draſtic purgative or emetic, too 


violent and precarious for com- 


mon uſe. It has been ſometimes 
given in maniacal caſes, in doſes 
of one or two drams and upwards; 
though more frequently employed 
in glyſters. The preſent practice 


very rarely makes uſe of it at all. 


Mr MERrCURtIate, © 


Hine of mercpry. 


us Take of x - 


* 
1 
$a 6 &s 


* -- 


ice of Frenchrherb-mercory, 
oney, each.three pounds, 
Boil them together to the conſiſt· 


.ence of honey, taking off 
ſcum which Tie te 12 
Tunis is deſigned chiefly for 
glyſters : it is very rarely made uſe 
of, and hence is now dropt both 
by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. en 
MEL ROSACEUM. 
* Honey of roſes. 
VVVVVC 
Take of 3 | 
Red reſe buds, freed from the 
heels, and haſtily dried, four 
n 
Boiling water, three pints; 
© Clarified honey, five pounds, 


_ Steep the roſes' in the water for 


ſome hours, then ſtrain off the 
liquor, mix with it the honey, 
and boil them to a due conſilt. 


ence. 
| Edinb. 
Take of | 
Red roſes, dried, half a pound; 
Boiling water, four pints ; 


_ Clarified honey, fix pounds. 


Steep the roſes in the water for a 


night, then ſtrain out the liquor, 

add to it the honey, and boil 
the mixture to the conſiſtence 

of honey. 


TRIS preparation is not unfre- 
quently made uſe of, .as a, mild 


cooling detergent, particularly in 
ab for ulcerations and in- 


ammation of the mouth and ton- 
fils. The defign of haſtily drying 


the roſes, as directed in the frit of 


the above preſcriptions, is, that 
they may the better preſerve their 
aſtringency. See page 252. 


MEL SOLUTIVUM. 


Solutive honey. 
. Lond. ; 
er was 
The liquor, remaining after the 


7 


| Uliltation of ix pounds, of 
Lamaſk roſes, * 


_Cum- 


P 


Commin feeds, bruiſed a little, 
one ounce ; — 
Pon ſugar, four pounds; 
loney, two pounds. 

Having preſſed ont the Hquor, boil 
it to three pints 3 ad ing, to- 
ward the end, the ſeeds tied up 
in 4 linen cloth. Then put in 
the ſugar and honey, and boil 


down the mixture to the con- 


ſiſtence of thin honey. 


Tuts compoſition is very well 
contrived for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in its title. It is principally em- 


* 


- in laxative glyſters; and 


bence brown ſugar is here allowed; 
whilſt for all other uſes, the 


double- refined is directet. 


 OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Oxymel of garlick. 


Lond. 
Z | 
Garlick, cut in ſlices, an ounce 
and a half; 
Caraway ſeeds, | 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, each two 
drams; 
Clarified honey, ten ounces by 
weight; | 
Vinegar, half a pint, 


. Boil the vinegar, for a little time, 
with the feeds bruiſed, in a 
glazed earthen veſſel; then add 


the garlick, and cover the veſſel 
cloſe ; when grown cold, prefs 
out the liquor, and diſſolve in 
it the honey, by the heat of a 
water-bath, 


Tuts oxymel is recommended 
for attenuating viſcid juices, pro- 
moting expectoration, and the 
fluid ſecretions in general, It is 
doubtleſs a medicine of conſider- 
able efficacy, though very unplea- 
fant, the flavour of the garlick 
prevailing, notwithſtanding the ad- 


dition of the aromatic ſeeds, 
* , : 


ee 


1 Edinb. 
Take .of ; 
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OXYMEL PECTORALE. ' 
Pectoral orymel. ö 


Elacampane roots, one ounce ; 


Florence orris roots, half an 
- ounce; | 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce; 
Vinegar, half a pint; _ | 
Claribed honey, ane pound; 
Water, three pints. 
Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled in the water till one - thir 
is waſted; then ſtrain off the 
liquor, let it ſtand to. ſettle, and 
having poured it off clear from 
the feces, add to it the honey 
and the e 
diſſolved in the vinegar. Mir 


them together, by boiling them 
. 


Tux title of this compoſition 


expreſſes its medical virtues. It ia 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load of 


viſcid phlegm (which this medi- 
cine attenuates and promotes the 
expectoration of) and obſtructions 
of the pulmonary veſſels, Two 
or three ſpoonfuls may be taken 
every night and morning, and 
continued for ſome time, 


'/OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. 


Oxymel of ſquills. 
Ton. 
Take of 
Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 

Boil them in a glazed earthen veſ- 
ſel, over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take of 9 
Clarified honey, four pounds; 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. . 

mw them to 

rup. 
92 Tas 


conſiſtence of a 


af 


324 


Ha. bis 
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Tus honey was formerly em- 


ployed for this preparation uncla- 
rified ; and the ſcum, which in 


ſuch caſes ariſes in the boiling, 
taken off: by this means, the im- 
purities of the honey were diſ- 
charged; but ſome of the medi- 
einal parts of the ſquills, which 
the vinegar was impregnated with, 
were alſo ſeparated. For th 
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- OXYMEL SIMPLEX, 
Simple oxymel, 
3 LL. E.] 

Take of _- 
Clarified honey, two pounds ; 
Vinegar one pint. 

| Boil them to a due conſiſtence. 


Tris ſimple preparation is not 
inferior in efficacy to many more 


reaſon the colleges both of Londotf?.;elaborate compoſitions. It is an 


and Edingburgh have now judici- 
ouſly ordered the honey, for all 


theſe kinds of preparations, to be 
previouſly clarified by itſelf. 


Onxymel of ſquills is an uſeful 
aperient, detergent, and expeVio+:;; 


rant, and of great ſervice in 


moural aſthmas, coughs, and other 


diſorders, where thick phlegm a- 


bounds. It is given in doſes of 
two or three drams, along with 
ſome aromatic water, as that of 


cinnamon, to prevent the great 


"nauſea which it would otherwiſe 
be apt to excite. In large doſes, 
it proves emetic. 

4 


agreeable, mild, cooling, ſapona. 
ceous, detergent, and attenuating 
medicine. It is often uſed in coo]. 
ing, detergent, gargariſms, and 
not unfrequently as an expecto- 
rant. : 


The boiling of oxymels, in 
2 earthen veſſels, is not ties 
rom danger. Their glazing is 
e. by a vitrification of 
ead; andWynegar, by a boiling 
heat, may'CEorrode ſo much of vi- 
trified lead, as to receive from it 
noxious qualities. Sce page 35. 
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Station 2 colleflion. of thoſe. 
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parts" if 5 410 


and animal e , Wory are And? In oy Beat 


4 boiling Water, a 


„ #4 


"HE RE are 8 ve; 
able; and ſome animal — 
fates, whoſe virtues reſide, wholly 
or in part, in a matter which is 
capable of totally exhaling in the 
heat of boiling water. In moſt of 
the proceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it 
isendeavoured, as much as poſible; 
- . this volatile matter 
with the more fixt parts; 
— So thoſe fixt parts were them- 
ſelres medicinal, or only ſubſer- 


a * * 
1 4 „ F * 4 2 # 4 k . 7 


matter wh" * faids en 
Fhe aim, in the preſent” chapter, 
is, to completely ſeparate this vo- 
latile ſubtile principle, and collect 
it pure from the groſſer fiat _ 
either in a concentrated ſtate, or 

luted with water or ſpirit of wines . 
In its concentrated ftate, it appears 
commonly an oil; which; from its 
containing always the ſpecific o- 
dour, and frequently the other me- 
dicinal powers of the ieee = 


| vient to che anker _ . rege 1 effential ok ; 
3 os 8 K C T. 1. eee wic er > 
in, 200 4 1 © ' 547181 + > 4) 
ee eee ae Oil. 1 „ 


3 rey 


bend oils are denn * 
diſtillation in an alembic, with 

a large refrigeratory. A quan- 
| 1 1 water is added * the 
ſubject, ſufficient to prevent its 
burni ng; and in this water, it is 
like wi macerated a little time 
before the diſtillation. The oil 
comes over along with the wa- 
ter; and either ſwims on its fur- 

| face; or finks to the bottom, ac- 
cording as it is lighter or hea- 


vier than that fluid [L.] 


Is the Edinburgh pharmacopcœia 
ſome ſea alt . ordered par, 
f added to the water, ſafficient . 
to give it a flight brackiſh: rafte, 
The length of the maceration 
is to be varied according to the 
texture and compactneſs of the 
e K moſt tender ſubjects 


a 1 3 


« 


1 ini require 280 a thols of 6 4 
ſoft and looſe texture are to be 
ſteeped for two or three days 
and the mote viſcous ones for 
a longer time: the further the 
maceration is intended to be 
protracted, the greater quanti- 
ty of ſea ſalt muſt be added. 
From viſcous ſubſtances the oil 
may be obtained in à ſhorter 
time, by ſubmitting them to a 
light and not too long con- 
tinued, fermentation; in which 
. caſe; the addition of Falt i is im- 


r. Seeds and ſpices are 


to be bruiſed, and woods to be 
raſped, previouſly to the mace- 
ne or N k. ] 


OO” Rey oils are d 
2 2 odoriferous ſubſtances ;z 


but 


- 


* 


| 0 24whallt ſavin, 


1 
\ 


354 
but not equally from all of chis 
claſs, nor in quantity pr: 


e, which, if we were to re ſon. 
— anal sula been Gary 


e tie proces Jield- 


ing extremely little others 
none at all. Rofes an camomile 
flowers, wWhoſe ſtrong and laſting 
ell premiſes abongance,.' arg 
upon * o contain 
amal! uantity :. che violet 
andijaſamine flower, which perfame 
—— hair — wr tt) theit 
upon the gentleſt coction, 

and do nat afford the leaſt pereep 


1 Ro of oil. upon being di- 


nleſs immenſe quantities 
2 to the operation at 


exable ſcent extends ng great 
- ow gives out the. — py 'of 


almoſt any vegetable known. 


Nor are the ſame plants equally 
| fit for this operation, when pro- 


duced in different ſoils or ſeaſons; 


or at different times of their growth. 


Some yield more oil if gathered 


when the flowers begin to fall off 
than at any: other time ; lavender 
aud rue for inſtange. Others, as 

 igesb afford the 1 
hep young, before they have 
ſent forth any flowers; and others, 
as thyme, when the flowers have 


Joſt appeared. All fragrant 
viell er, proportion a l 


oduced in dry ſoils and 


when: + 

ummers, than in ahe oppo- 
— iran On the other 
hand, : eme of: the diſagreeable 
ſtrothg = Icented ones, as Worm- 
wood; :arc ſaid ta contain moſt, 
in arainiqſeaſons hand moiſt rich 
Stun da. TE 5 * 14310 4 01 


» 23 11 302 03 V. 33% 


29 ef | 

SEVER al. of «be, ahewiks. Ga 
been of opinion, that herbs and 
fowers;,, moperately Beds le 
2 5 8196 eſlenti 


Piey were diltilled wh en 


fler Wee, 


, whoſe. diſk. 


e 
8 ly, Y 


*. / 


Par t It, 


freſh. It is Appotel, that the 


F oil being Afeady blended, in fret 
able to their degree of odour; plants, wi in 


a watery fluid, great 
part f it remains diffuſed throu 
the water after the. diſtillation: 

, articles minute: 
alte Aude ds eolfetkeg; &; wh — 
in drying, t the vily. parts, on the 
exhalation of the moiſture which 
kept, them divided and diſperſed 
run together into globules, which 
have little diſpoſition, to 
with, —_— fluid, and-eafily 

parate the water — ; 
the diftillption,. , - ;1;; 
This theory, docs 


not appear ia be alzagether (a. 


tisfactory; ſor though the oil 
bo e ina the fubject * 
globules, it dees not rife 
in that form, but reſolved into 
vapour, and blended and coagi- 
tated by the heat with the vapour 
of the water; and if the oil 1 in 


a; dry plant was leſs diſpoſed to 


unite with aqueous fluids than 


in a freſh one, the. dry ought to 


yield à weaker infuſion than the 
freſh, the contrary of which is 
3 ound to obtain. As 
e oil of: the. dry plant 13'- moſt 
perfectly extracted, — kept dil- 
folyed.by che water befort the di- 
ſtillation, I can ſeo: no reaſon why 
it ſhould have a greater tendeticy 
to ſeparate from the water after. 
Nanni alta Aid 20 d 
Tbe opinion of dry plants yield- 
ing moſt; — ſeems to bave ariſen 
from an obſervation. of Hoffman, 
whichzchas, think, been miſun- 
. Reg % pound, che. ſays, of 
*: dry, spike 7 ger r an 
og they. Were 
Ke Hy ak 


ve . an ounce; 

58 917855 e in h 
&. 5 e is & at 
bene the en humid: 


75 tyg e a8 from. wo 
© pdunds 52 a freſh plant we do 


86 not 


lap: . 


« gbt obtain ere one pound of 
« dry, and little” of the — 
e oil evaporates in the e 
« follows, * more oil 
5 he afforded by the K Ke 
10 the freſh.” The — K 
which I-apptehend to be no m 
thart this, that if two pounds of 
2\ffeſh plant are by drying re. 
ducedd to one, without any — 
the oil, then the one poun 
vugkt to be Aena the kid 
freſh. A late writer quotes an 

riment of Neumann, which ap- 
pears to be mifunderſtood in the 
ſame manner; for Neumann, in 
the place referred to, fays only, 
that dry 'wormWood is found — 

yield much 9 7 than an 
wright of the fi lant. 

not fecoſlect any itte, in WY 
freſh and wry p lants have been 

ht to 4 alf compariſon, — 2 
dividing a quantity of the ſubj 

Into two equal weights, and dif- 
tiling one while fresh, and the 
other after it has deen N 
and moderately dried. 

"Bur whatever may be the effect 
of moderate exſiceation, it is cer- 
tain,” that if the 5 2 be Ton 
continued, the proface of bil wi 
be diminiſhed, its 84. altered, 


= its ſmell Tmpaited. 


50 Wir regard to alte N 
tion "bf 2 if whole roxy 
rainy yes Are uſed, of the 
ſhavin of woods, as dc 'of 
either * be put into the veſſel, 
2 preſſed, will 
half 1 ye th ; and as truck + 
der way be added, as will Ariſe 
to two thirds its height. The 
ter WT, ing greditats,” " aheoyether, 
Tthowd Nm take up more chan 
0 6f the fil; there 
A oy. e ne prevent 
ao Wager an ob ey ues 
ck as 0 too a 
ee e the teceiver, © © 


» 
* 


== 


of ſervice. 4: 
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Tur mace u coul be con- 
tinued ſo long. as hat the water 
may fully Neuste Wes parts of 
the ſubj 4 r promote this ef- 
fe; whelly ſtiould be thinly ſhaved 
dcrofd'the 1 roots cut tranf- 
verfely into chin flices, barks re- 


duced into egarſe* powder, (pl 


ſeeds Hghtly bruiſed, * Very 
-pa&t and tubclöas fabnabers 1 1. 
quire the maceration to be conti 
nued a week or two, or longer; 
for thoſe of a ſofter and loofer te#- 
ture, two or three days are _ 
cient; whilft one render” 
and flowtts 5 t only ſtand Ph 5 
need of 079 at al. but are es 
injured by ante 
- "Whether the addition ot ken kalt 
is of any real ſervice, is greatly c 
'be dolbted. The . nll 
aſſigned to It are, to ate and 
unlock the texture of 5 ſuhject 
more effectually than ſimple water 
could do: and to prevent the fer- 
mentation or purre ion, which 
the matter is apt to run hits, 
during the length of time that the 
maceration is often continded. 
But ſea ſalt ſeems rather to harden. 
and condenſe, than to ſoften an 
reſolve, both vegetable and 'ani- 
mal fu jets; and if it revents 
putre fac jon, it muſt, on: it ve 
account, be rather * 
"The, reſolation, here 

aimed at, approgches near to a 
*beginnih putre ion; And fa- 
line ſubftances, by Yetarding this, 
Helo "the maceratidu far beyond 
54 e time ue woke Ar 6 

eceſfary. is in the power, Bf 

tor, When he perceives 
8 coming near 
it at 

Attle time, with at eat 91 


the | 

r this piten 

4 a ſtop x0 leaſure, 

1 N immedia Yo xo - 
Hon: by this meats, 

alf : by de Knitted in 

700 e ein "every other NE, 

maznuat operations 
We Pound- 
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_ pounding, raſping, and the like, 

y neceſſary in ei- 

ther caſe, ee . 
ed onde”. 181 1 


Bodies of a ben 4 


compact texture, are directed, in 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, to 


be fermentec for. f ſome days with a 
half their quantity of 


little yeaſt : 
water is ſufficient for performing 
.the. fermentation ;. ſo much more 


| +85. i neceſlary, is to be, added 


3 8 3 * 
-bis ungapptedly Fs 
mow he reunion of the ſub ze, 
and the ane e the oil; it 
rarely e ho L Wever, that 
aſſiſtances of this kind are needful. 

Particular care muſt be had not to 
continue the fermentation too long; 
vor to give a bad flavour to the oil 
by an ill-choſen ferment, or uſing 
tog large a quantity of any. 

Some chemiſts pretend, that by 
"the addition of Bits and acid 4 
Tits, they have been enabled to 
gain more oil from. 8 eget” 


. able matters, than ay or 


got from them <> hay 
-ance.. Experiments made on pur; 
poſe to ſettle. this point ſeem to 
prove the 9 5 5 78 this at lea 
18 conſtantly ff dun to be true, that 
.whete there is any. reaſon to thin 
2 Fol. 5 ve, ater than uſual, 
3 is propor- 
tiona ly Bh, The quantity e 
"of true eſſential oil in e Sl 
can by no means be increaſe 
and what is really e 
them may 7 eafily ſeparated. — 
7 this kind. 
Al ſhes {4 Une a can do in 
ſ 5.18, to mak e the wa- 
9 1 70 . of a greater degr 
Nit can. fuſtain * 
155 enable it to car 
nous matter not 
_— 7 Ariſe, with, Dupe 
Water: 4 this. groſs 5 matter, . min 


nag wuh, the. pure, ; W es 


Ps 
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the quantity, but at the ſame 
time muſt neceſſaril debaſe its 
quality. And. indeed, when wa. 
ter alone; i 1s made uſp. of, the oil 
which comes over about th the end 
of the operation is remarkably 
lefs fragrant, and of a+ thicker 
conſiſtence, than ney which ariſes 
at the beginning; diſtilled a. ſe- 
| ond ING. ,with:a, gentle beas, it 

wege, large quantity, of groſs 
5 inüpid RS: matter be- 


* Won 1 b bee 


TEE choice 'of proper i inftry. 
ments. is of great conſequence. to 
the performance of this proceſs to 
adyantage. There are ſome oils, 
which paſs freely over the ſwan 
neck. of the head of the common 
ſtill; others leſs volatile, cannot 
eaſily be made to xiſe ſo high. 
For obtaining theſe laſt, we would 
recommend a large low head, 
having a rim or hollow canal round 
it; in this canal the oil is detained 
on its firſt aſcent, (and thence con- 
eyed at — into the receiver) the 
advantages o {whack are ſufficiently 
er "Ya 
With regard to the tre, the ope- 
Tator ought to be. expeditious in 
raiſing i ha at firſt, and to keep it up, 
during the whol le. proceſs, of ſuch 
a degree, that the oil may freely 
diſtil; otherwiſe, , the oil will be 
expoſed to an unneceſſary heat, a 
circymftance. which ought 1 
as poſſihle to be aveided. Fire 
communicates; to all theſe oils 4 
diſagreeable impreſſion, as is evi- 
dent from their being much lels 
Ahe ateful when newly diſtilled, chan 
Ae they have flood for ſome 
in a cool place; the longer 
the heat 3 is, continued, the more 
eration it mult produce in them. 
The renter. nds of oil. 


quire. their diſtillation | e 
i of —_ ſtron boiling ; 
ut there are many. ſo which, bl 

. 


6 iS; . 
A 4 
l 


Chap. 5. 


with à conſiderable "leſs heat: 
ſuch as thoſe of lemon peel, citron 
peel, of the flowers of lavender 
and roſemary, and of almoſt all 
the more odoriferous kinds of 
flowers. We have already obſerv- 
ed, that theſe flowers have their 
fragrance greatly injured, or even 
deſtroyed, by beating or bruiſing 
them: it is impaired alſo by the 
immerſion in water, in the preſent 
proceſs, and the more ſo in pro- 
rtion to the continuance of the 
immerſion, and the heat: hence 
theſe oils, diſtilled in the common 
manner, were much leſs agree- 
able in ſmell than the ſubjeQs 
themſelves. For the diſtillation 
of ſubſtances of this claſs, I have 
contrived another method: inſtead 
of being immerſed in water, they 
are expoſed only to its vapour. 
A proper 8 of water being 
put into the bottom of the ſtill, 
the odoriferous herbs or flowers 
are laid lightly in a baſket, of 
ſuch a ſize that it may enter into 
the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, 
juſt above the water. The head 
— e fitted on, and the wa- 
ter made to boil, the ſteam, per- 
cola fg: chrough the ſubject, im- 
bibes the oil, without impairing 
its fragrance, and carries it over 
into "the receiver. Oils thus ob- 
tained poſſeſs the odour of the 
ſubject in an exquiſite degree, 
and have nothing of the diſagree- 
able ſcent perceivable in thoſe di- 


ſtilled by boiling them in water in 


the com mon manner. 

It may be proper to e 
chat thoſe oils, which riſe with a 
leſs heat than chat of boiling wa- 


ter, are generally called, by the 


chemical and» pharmaceutical : 
| writers, Ig dils; and;' thoſe 
which require the heat of water 
Arbngly boiling, are called pun- 
#erous; I have avoided theſe) ex- 


Eſential Oi e 


Du 
Rr as gs ige be 


9 © X 

; 7 
_ to relate to the compara- 
tive gravities of the oils; with 
which the volatility or fixedneſs 
have no connexion. Oil olive 
is lighter than moſt of the eſſen - 
tial oils; but the heat requiſite 
to make it diſtil exceeds: that in 
which the heavieſt - eſſential oil 
diſtils, conſiderably. more than the 


heat of batting | water e that 
of 1 100. 


Tus water t in hs G. 
ſtillation of eſſential oils, always 
imbibes ſome portion of the oil; 
as is evident from the ſmell, taſte, 
and colour which it acquires. It 
cannot however retain above a 
certain quantity; and therefore, 
ſuch as has been already uſed and 
almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed, inſtead 
common water, in a ſecond, third, 
or any future diſtillation of the | 
ſame ſubject. 

Some late e dt writers re- 
1 not the water which 
comes over, but that which re- 
mains in the ſtill, to be uſed a 
ſecond time. This can be of no 
ſervice 3 as containing only ſuch 
parts 'of the vegetable as are not 
capable of ariſing in diſtillation, 
and which ſerve only to impede 
the action of the water as a men- 
ſtruum, and to endanger an em- 
pyreuma. 

After the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had to 
duly cleanſe the worm before 
1s employed in the Dann 8 
a different plant. Some 1 „ thoſe 
of worm wogd and aniſeeds for 
inſtance, adhere, to it ſo tenaci- 
ouſly, as not to ba melted ont by 
eat, or waſhed off by Water: 1 
heſt way of cleanſing th 
from'theſe, is to run a W 
of wine through it. | 


vatialGilsp after they are di 4- 
11 ſhould brclubered 10 ſtand 
a3 


IEEE” 


Chime: PREY veſſels looſely 
covered with paper, ull they have 
loſt their diſagrecable fiery — 
and became. ads: then -p 
them up in ſmall; bottles, uch 
are to be kept quite full, cloſely 
Kopt, in à cool place: wich theſe 
cantions they will: retain their 
vittues in . n a 
ve. 

When careleſsly 2 they an 
time gradually loſe of their fla- 
vour, and become grofs and thick, 
Seme endeavour recover them 
again after 9, have under _ 

this change, nding th 
Vich DT W their Leicht of 
common, ſalt, then adding a large 
Rar of water, aad diſtilling 

em 'afreſh : the purer part ariſes 

Thin and limpid, e 4 a great 

| degree of the priſtine ſmell and 

taſte of the gil, though, inferior 
in both reſpecks to What the ol] 
was at firſt, This reRification, as 
It is called, ſucceeds equally with- 
vat the falt: the ails, when thus 
altered, are nearly in the fame 

Kate with the turpentines, and 

other thickened oily Juices, which 
readily” yield their purer oil in 
giftillation with water alone. 

When en have entire: 

, Joe recom- 


2 — . A Ar quantity of the 
dil of the ſame plant; by which 
means they are ſaid to ſatiate 
themſelves anew with the odorous 
matter, and become entirely reno- 
Yated. This ractice, however, 


ought plan to be Gifapproyed, | 


5 deing no other than a 
Tophillication 3 F 


158575 
for it b do no 


bi than to divide, between the 
Id oil and the hew. the acti 


1 20 W wien 10 the ne 


It 13 


aiv 


10 


1 ies. 
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Fart III. 

ties bf pungeney and heat; in 

ar virtues, they differ ag 
much as the ſubjetts from which 
t chey are obtained, the oil being 
the direct principle. in which the 
virtues, or part of the virtues, of 
the ſeyeral ſubjetts reſide. Thus 
the carminative virtae of the warm 
feeds, the diuretic of juniper ber- 
ries, the emmenagogue of ſavin, 
the nervine of roſemary, the ſto. 
machic of mint, the antiſcorbutie 
of ſcurvy-graſs, the cordial of aro- 
matics, 2. are concentrated. i in 
their oil. 

There is another reworkable 
difference in eſſential oils, the 
foundation of which is leſs ob- 
vious z that of the degree of their 
pungency and heat; which are 
by no means in proportion, as 

might. be expected, to thoſe of the 
ſubject they were drawn from. 
The oil of cinnamon, for inftance, 
is exceſſively pungent. and ery ; 
in its undilated ſtate, it is almoſt 
cauſtic: whereas cloves, a ſpice 
which in ſubſtance is far more 


pungent than the other, wilde an an 


oil which is far leſs ſo. This car 
ference ſeems to depend _ 
upon the quantity of oil afforded, 


cinnamon yielding much leſs than 


cloves, and coviequently Saving 
its active matter concentrated into 
2 ſmaller volume; partly, upon 
a difference in the nature of the 
actiye parts themſelves: for 
though eſſential oils contain al- 
ways the ſpeciſic odour and fla- 


vour of their ſubjecta, wbether 


grateful or ungrateful, they do not 
always contain the hole pungen- 


<y; this zeſides frequently .1n a 


more fixt reſinous and 


not riſe with the bol. "Afeer 


diſtillation of cloves, pepper, and 
ſomo other «ſpices, a part of their 


paygency is found to remain che- 
2 ſmple tincture 2 


mor 


Ae 
Rat” 


The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently made uſe of for reconcil- 
t * ſtomach megici es of 
5 ulelers dity uftfal.” Tr has been 
<cuſty ſtomary to Employ ger as cor- 
rectors 101 the reſmous purgatives; 


an oe which they do hot ſeem! to 


be well adapted to. All the ſer-⸗ 
vice they can here be of, is, to 


make 5 9 2 fit eafier at firſt On 
_ the” far from abatin 

the 2 nality upon whic 

the viralence of its operation de- 


pends, theſe pungent oils fuper- 
add a freſh. ſtimulus. See the ar- 
ea 


chartics, p page 71. 
a oils Ln never given a- 
lone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency; which in 
ſome is ſo great, that a ſingle drop, 
let fall upon the tongue, produces 
a gan renous eſchar. They are 
readily imbibed' by pure dry ſu- 
gar, and in t is form may be con- 
yeniently exhibired. Ground with 
eight 0 or ten times their weight of 
the ſugar, they become ſoluble in 
ac neous 5 liquors, and thus 5 
Huted to any aſſigned degree. 
lucilages alſo render, them miſ- 
cible. with water into an uniform 
milky liquor. They diſſolve like- 
1 In ſpirit of wine the more 
ragrant in an equal Weight, and 
molt all © oY in leſs than 
Our. times heir on. qu Jerky; 
theſe A ma 1 8 either tak en 


„or. with ſyrups or 
ths 1 e e 
Water, t He liquor Sen, milky, 
rg: the of ſeparates. -. 

e more dere oils ; are em- 
ployed, Slane y erna 1 
omplaints, n bneſs, pains ap 
3h hes, cold 1 iin ie: in other 
caſes. Where particular par 
ref to be heated or Rimulated, 

1. 9 e re- 


Wet FX drop ef theſe 


1 none 


 Effentral Oi. ie 4 
chan — a] K oils, 8 on cotton. 


in an ounce of rectifed wr f 
t 


ts re- | 
externally to the belly, 
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- > . OLEOM ABSINT HH.. 


- BSSENTTIALE, | 
Eſential oil the leaves of 2007 m- 
2 20904. 
LET NBER id 
This Bone f n more ungrate- | 
ful ois: it ſmells ſfrongly"of the 
'wormwood ; and {dot its 


particular nauſeous taſte, bat has 
ittle or nothing of its bitterneſs, 
thi remaining entire in the de- 
coction left after the diſtillation: 
its colour, when. drawn from the 
freſh herb, is a dark green; from 
the dry, a 'browni yellows This 


oil 18 1 een 
as a mild anod ne, A; Treo 
contractions: for our Ho 
dire&s a dram of it 8 be oled 


wine, and ſeven or eigh Tops of 
the mixture taken for a duſe in 


any convenient vehicle. Boefhàave 


greatly commends in tertiaß © 
vers, a medicated liquor | To | 
of about feven © grains of *t 

round firſt with'a dram of foe, 
Ri with two drams of the ſa 
wormwood, and afterwards dif- 
ſolved i in fix ounces of the diſtil- 


led water of the fame plant: 5 NP 


hours before the fit is expecte 
the patient is to batke his feet and 
legs in warm water, and then to 
drink two ounces of the liquor 
every quarter, of an hoyr till the 
two hours are expired: this 
means, be ſays, all caſes of | this 
kind are Lever my Ch ng 
97 ſafety, provided there is 
ſchirtoßt) or ſuppuration- n 
us, the 6il of wormwood is em- 


| ployed chiefly as a vermifuge, = + 
4 


e is both” ; 
905 and — 


internal! : iths ef apentertf a 
e . the PR Fa 


87 an Fl ich 


r this 
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mixing it with crumb of bread. 


 OLEUM'SEMINUM ANETHI 


 - ESSENTIALE. - 


© This is a very warm oil; of a 


flavour not very agreeable, leſs 


o than that of the ſeeds. It is 
ſometimes given as a carminative, 
zn flatulencies, colicky pains, hic- 


cups, and the like, from one to 


three or four drops. 


- 


+. OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 


+4. .ESSENTIALE.  _ 
F 


This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 
ſmell of the aniſceds in perfection. 
It is one of che mildeſt of the di- 
filled oils: fiſteen or twenty drops 
may be taken at a time without 
danger, though common practice 
rarely goes ſo far as half this 
number. Its ſmell is extremely 
durable and diffuſive: milk drawn 
from the breaſt after taking it, is 
found impregnated with jts odour ; 
and obi) this may be, in part, 
the foundation of the pectoral 
virtues uſually aſcribed to it: in 
fatulencies and colics, it 1s ſaid 
by ſome to be leſs effectual than 
the ſeeds themſelvs. 
It is remarkable of this oil, that 
congeals, even when the air is 
not ſenſ hly cold, into a butyrace- 
ous conſiſtence: and hence, in the 
diſtillation of it, the operator 
gught not to be over-ſolicitous in 
keeping the water in the refrigera- 
tory too cool ; it behoves him ra- 
ther to let it grow ſome what hot, 
particularly towards the end of 
the proceſs; otherwiſe the oil, 
congealing may ſo flop up the 
,worm, as to endanger blowing off 
the head of the ffill, at leaſt a 
confiderable quantiry of oil will 
remain in it, 


Aich it may be reduced into by 


ations. Part III. 
OLEUM SENMINUM Cary 
* ESSENTIA LE. 
Eſſential oil 7 2 ſeeds, 
The flavour of this exactly re. 
ſembles that of the caraway, It 


is a very hot and pungent oil; a 


8 is a moderate doſe, 
and five: or fix a very large one, 
It is not unfrequently made uſe of 
as a carminative; and ſuppoſed 
by ſame to be peculiarly ſervice. 
able for promoting urine, to which 
it communicates ſome degree of 
its ſmell, 


OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO-. 
RUM AROMATICORUM 

FE sSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of cloves. 

| £278 L. K. 


| This oil is ſo ponderous as to 


- ſink in water, and is not eaſily 


elevated in diſtillation : if the wa- 
ter which comes over be returned 
on the remaining cloves, and the 
diſtillation repeated, ſome more 
oil will generally be obtained, 
though much inferior in quality to 
the firſt. The oil of cloves is uſu- 
ally deſcribed as being in taſte 
s exceſſively hot and hery, and of 
© a gold yellow colbur.“ C Beerh. 
proceſ. 27) Such indeed is the 
compoſition which we receive un- 
der this name from Holland : but 
the genuine oil of cloves is one of 
the milder oils: it may be taken 
with great ſafety -(duly en 
to the quantity of ten or twelve 
drops or more. Nor is its colour 
at all yellow, unlefs it has been 
long and careleſsly kept, or di- 
Rilled by too violent a fire: when 


in perfection, it is limpid-and co- 


lourlels, of a pleaſant, moderately 
warm and pungent taſte, and a ver) 
agreeable ſmell, much reſemblin 

that of the ſpice itſelf,” The Dut F 


oil of cloves contains a large quan- 


tity of Expreſſed oil, as evidently 
1 © "oo. 


. 
* 
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jppears upon examining it by dif. diluted by the mediation 6f ſugar, 


tillation. This however cannot be Mc. for ſo 


the addition to which it owes its 
acrimony, A ſmall proportion of 
a refinous extract of cloves com- 
municates to a large one of oil a 
deep colour, and a great degree of 
acrimon y. | | 


OLEUM FLORUM CHAME- 
MELI BSSENTIALE. 


Eſential oil of camomile flowers. 
| Lend fo 


This is a very pungent oil, of a 
firong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of the flowers: its co- 
our is yellow, with a caſt of green- 
iſh or brown. It is ſometimes given 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a 
carminative, in hyſteric diforders, 
and likewiſe as a vermifuge: it 
may be conveniently made into 

ills with 'cramb of bread. 
The oil above deſcribed is that 
obtained from the common garden 
camomile, which is the only ſort 
directed in our diſpenſatories (ſee 


the foregoing part, page 124.) 


There is another ſpecies, more 
frequent in corn- fields than in 
our gardens, {chamemelum vulgare 
Ger. Raii ſynopſ. ed. 3 288.) which 
yields a beautiful blue oil: this 
colour, if the oil is carefully kept, 
remains for many years: but if the 
air is not perfectly excluded, ' ſoon 
degenerates into a yellow like that 
of the forego ing. 


SOLEUM CINNAMOMI. 


Oil of cinnamon. 
IA edit 18 E. e 


This valuable oil is extremely 


hot and pungent, of a moſt agree- 
able flavour, Rke that of the cinna- 
mon itſelf. In cold languid eaſes, 
and debilities of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, it is one of the moſt imme- 
diate cordials and reſtoratives. The 
doſe is one, two, or three drops: 

which mult always be carefully 


t is the pungeney of 
this oil, 4 hg ſingle wn. let fall 
upon the tongue, undiluted, pro- 
duces, as Boerhaave obſerves, a 

angrenous eſchar. In the diſtil- 
lation of this oil, a ſmart fire is re- 
quired ; and the low head, with a 
channel round it, above recom- 
mended for the diſtillation of the 
leſs violatile oils (page 356.) is par- 
ticularly neceſſary 2 this, which 
is one of the leaſt volatile, and 


which is afforded by the ſpice in 


exceeding ſmall quantity. The di- 
ſtilled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the oil; but this oil bei 

very ponderous, great part of it 
ſubſides, from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a 
cool place. 


OLEUM SEMINUM "CYMINI 
. ESSENTIALES%% 
Eſſential oil of cummin ſeeds, 

Lond. ag 
This is one of the warmer and 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is employed 


chiefly in cold, flatulent, hyſteric 


complaints, in doſes of two or three 
drops. It gives its ſmell ſtrong to 


the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculi- 


arly ſerviceable- for promoting its 
diſcharge. | e 


OLEUM SEMINUM F 
CULI ESSENTIALR. 


e 


Edin 3 

The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much mote elegant and 
agreeable than that of the common 
fennel (ſer page 142.) It is one of 
the mildeſt of theſe preparations: 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of 
warmth with that of anifeeds to 
which it is likewiſe fimilar in fla- 
vour, though far more grateful. It 
is given from two or three drops 
to ten or twelve, as a carminative, 
in cold indiſpoſitions of the ſto- 
mach ; 
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* 


nd in ſome kinds of cavghs, 


| Ust GGTD 4 & C340 715A 
* en Jorum Weiten, * 
NE” ee 
| 5041 oil N lade. 
gil of hyfſop is maderately 
Gi, of a rang not very agregable 
Imell, cxaQly.reſcaabling the gigi 
aw] herd : its colour is yellowiſh, 
Bike: n 
eping changes to a brown- 
: dis commended in humopral 
_ plthwas,.. far promoting expectora- 
| 988 om one to two or three 
6 but it is rarely made uſe of, 
uk not often kept in the ſhops ; 
N reaſon, it is nom omitted, 
both by the neee 
galleges. 


OLEUM baccarum wdr 

N ESSENTIALE. 

. "Eſſential 0 of j i berries. 
L. 


This oil is a very warm and pun- 
gent one, of a ſtrong flavour, not 
nelle 175 the berries. In the 
or two, it proves a 
ſerviceable n and ſtoma- 
chic: in one of ſix, eight, or more, 
2 ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic 
. ae ne: It ſegmns to have 
ewhat of the nature of the tur- 
— or their diſtilled oil ; like 
i communicate a violet 
ren Lip the'prine. , | 
gil of theſe 1 reſides 
e TION ſpread through the 
Jabſtancę of the fruit, and partly in 
f N Ils contained in the ſeeds ; 
when. the berry is dry, and the gil 
| hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes xiſible, upon breaking 
the. { eds, Le ah of little tranſpa- 
In order therefore — 


e TP 
ob is gil to N | 
ion, 


8 to the diſti 
to e SHE I berry thoropghly'; Y 
25 10 break the ſeeds, and entirely 
| lay, open 8 the gily. receptacle. 
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This 1 in . is 
— limpid, of a pleaſant yellow. 
iſh colour, extremely fragrant, poſ- 
ſeſſing in an eminent = epree the 
peculiar ſmell generally admired in 
the flowers. It is a medicine of 
great uſe, both. externally and in- 
ternally, in paralytic and lethargic 


complaints, . rheumatic pains, and 


debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 
The doſe is from one drop to five 
or fix. 

| Loveniden flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant oil, and in conſiderably 
the largeſt quantity, when they are 


ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and 


the ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelyes: 
the leaves give out extremely lit- 
tle. The flowers may be 1 


ing it a little, and, then gently 
beating it: they ſhould. be imme. 
diately committed to diſtillation, 
and the proceſs conducted with a 
well regulated gentle heat 3 100 
great heat would not only change 
the colour of che oil, but likewiſe 
make a diſagreeable alizration | in 
1 ſmell. 


Davin 6 8 568N» 
is; 'T14ALE». 


E fential oil of bayberries. 


The oil of bayberries is thin and 
limpid, moderately pungent, of a 
ſtrong and tolerably grateful ſmell. 
It is given in flatulent collics, hy- 
ſteric complaints, and for allaying 
the pains conſequent upon deli- 
very; the doſe, from two drops to 
five or ſix. It is likewiſe made an 
in gredient i in carminative glyſters; 
and in ſome * ny is LP? 
ſo plied externally, | [ELD 
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Chap. 5. 
£SSENTIA LIMONUM.[ L: ]. 
OLEUM ee 2 


Eſſence of lemons, or the eſſen- 
tial ail of lemon peel. 

Ta1s is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 
ſmkll, very near as agreeable as that 
of the freſh peel; it is one of the 
lighteft and moſt volatile eſſential 
oils we have, perfectly limpid, and 
zlmoſt colourleſs. It is taken in 
doſes of two: or three drops, as a 
cordial, . in weakneſs of the ſto- 
nach, &c. though more frequently 
uſed as a perfume. It gives a fine 
fayour to the officinal ſpiritus vo- 
latilus aromaticus, and occaſions 
the ſoap pills to fit eaſy on the 


* 


OLEUM Macts ESSENTIALE, 
"12  Effential oil of mace, - 

The eſſential oil of mace is mo- 
derately pungent, very ſubtile and 
volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
like that of the ſpice itſelf ; it is 
thin and limpid, of a pale yellow - 
i colour, with a portion of thicker 
and darker coloured oil at the bot» 
tom. This oil is celebrated in vo- 
miting, hiccups, oolicky pains, 
&c. both given internally from one 
to four drops, and applied exter- 
nally to the ſtomach and ambilical 
region. It is however but rarely 
made uſe of, and not often met 
vith in the ſhops. 

OLEUM MAIORANÆE 

Eſſential oil of marjoram leaves. 


This oil is very hot and pene- 
trating, in flavour not near ſo a- 
gteeable as the marjoram itſelf x 
when in perfection, ic is of a pale 
yellow. colour; by long keeping, 
it turns xeddiſh :/ if diſtilled with 
el pg. odor a 
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363 
colour at firſt, - It 1s-fuppoſed to be 
Loon Ft newly relaxa» 
tions, uctions, and mucous 
diſcharges of the uterus: the doſe 
is one or two drops. 


OLEUM MEN THE 
x. . ESSENTIALE. _ 

Effintial oil of the haves of com- 
mon mint. | 
This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly 
of the mint, but is in both-reſpedts - 
ſomewhat leſs agreeable: than the 
herb itſelf, It is an uleful ſoma- 


chic medicine; and not unfre- 


quent]y;exhibited i want of ap3 


petite, -weaknefs/of the Rotach, 
reachings to vomit, and other like 
diſorders, when vot accompanied 
22 oat or inflammation ; two 
or three drops, or more, are given 
for a doſe. It is Hkewiſe employed 
externally ſor the lame purpoſes ; 
and is an excellent ingredient in 
the ſtomachic plaſter of the ſhops. 


OLEUM MENTHUE PIPERIL- 
X TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of pep- 
+ "oe b 
Toa A 
This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the pepper mint in 
perfection; the colovr is a pale 
greeniſh yellow. It is a medicine 
of great pungency and ſubtiſty; 
and diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as taken, 
a glowing warmth through the 
whole ſyſtem. In colics, accompa- 
2 with great cold neſs, and ig 
ſome hyſteric complaints, it is of 
excellent ſervice. drop or two 
are in general a ſufficient dote. 


OEEUM NUCIS'!MOSOHATE . 
„ SEMA EE 


. 14 11543 4 i 4 
pe eſſentiat + EN eds poß- 
ſeſſes the favour d % —— 


tueg \ 


- 


vere the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gree. It is Hmilar in quality to 


the oil of aces! but ſomewhat leſs 
12 8 n _ r 


olRU⁰¹ ORIGANL 
. -»ESSENTIALE. 
E * oil of the leaves ef 8 
num. 
L. E. 


This oil has a very . pungent 15 


acrimonious taſte, and a penetrat- 
Ing ſmell. It has been chiefly 


— 25 externally as an errhine, | 


for cafing pains of the teeth. 


OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE- 
RIS. JAMAICENSIES. OT 
* Efentio! oil 4 * Jamaica pepper. 

inb. | 
This is a very elegant oil, at 


may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to | 


thofe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour, in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil 
of cloves; and not far ſhort of that 
of nutmegs. It finks in water, 
like the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 
ſpices. | 


> OLEUM PULEGII 
X ESSENTIALE. 


| tf al oil of the leaves of penny” 


This ol, 4 in fell and _ re- 
ſembles the original plant; the 
virtues of which it likewiſe poſ- 
fſleſſes. It is given in hyſteric * 

from one to four or five drops. 


OLE UM RORISMARINI | 
WE ESSENTIALE. 


Eſſential 77 of roſemary. "ns 
The oil of roſemary i as: drawn 


From the plant in flower. When 


in perfection, it is very light and 


thin, pale, and al moſt coloufleſs; of 


- great. fragrancy, though not quite 
0 ede as the roſemary itſelf, 


Pbarmactuticu/ Pre 


Without much macerition, a — 


ations. 


Part 1. 


16 1 is recom mended, in the doſe of 
a few ps, in nervous and byſte. 
ric complaints. Boerhaave holds ; it 
= reat eſteem againſt epilepfies, 

© ſupprefſions of the uterine 
purgations, occaſioned by. weak. 
neſs and inacuvity. 


LEUN LIGNT hl 
E sSSENTIAL E. 
Eſſential otl n rhodium. 

2. | 


| This oil is — edorifer. 
ous, and principally'employed as a 
perfume in ſcenting pomatums, and 
the like. Cuſtom has not as yet 
received any preparation of this 
elegant aromatic en into inter. 


nal uſe. 


OLEUM RUTA ESSENTIALE 
"DI oil of rue leaves. 
L. E. ö 

The oil of rue tins 05 ner 
"taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleaſant. It 1s ſome- 
times made uſe of in hyſteric diſor- 
ders and as an anthelmintic; as 
alſo in epilepſies proceeding from 
a relaxed ſtate of the nerves, 


- Rue yields its oil very ſparingly, 


The largeſt quantity is obtained 
from it when the flowers are ready 
to fall off, and the ſeeds begin to 
ſhew themſelves : ſuitable macera- 
tion, previous to the diſtillation, is 
here extremely ban 


OLEUM SABINE 
_ESSENTIALE. - 


Eleni. al of ſawn leave | 


"Row is one of the diane ich 


in formereditions of the Edinburgh 


pharmacopœia were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the diſtil- 
lation: this, however, it not very 
neceſſary; for ſavin yields, with 
out any fermentation, and even 


large 
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— * Eſential r Ag 


Meh of oil: the fore- 

"oF herb ſtands more in need of 
aa ment of this kind, * be 
00 of ſavin 18 $2 C celebrate uterine 


and emmenagogue:, in cold phleg- 


; matic habits, it is undoubtedly. a 


icine of good ſervice, though 
nat capable of performing what it 
bas been uſually repreſented to do. 
The doſe. is, two or 8 ab 


or more. 138900 14 9s of 


” OLEBUM SASSAF TY 
aA. ESSENTIALE. . 


Eſſential ail of ſa Lahe. oe 
0 hog l UB. B. „% vet n 
This is the moſt ponderous of all 
the known eſſential ils, but riſes 
in diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe: 


— Umpid as water, has a 


rately pungent taſte,” a very 
fragrant ſmell; exactly reſembling 
that of the ſaſfafras. It ſtands 


greatly commended as a ſudorific, 


and for purifying the blood and 


juices5” it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
be ofiſetvicein humoural aſthmas 
and coughs. The doſe is from 
one drop to eight or ten; 3 2 
Geoffroy goes as far as twenty. 

The decoction remaining After 
the diſtillation of the oil, affords 
by inſpiſſation (ſee chap. vi.) an 
uſeful extract, of a mild, bitteriſh, 
ſabaſtringenc! taſte. Hoffman ſays, 
he has given it with great benefit, 
in doſes of a ſcruple, as à corrobo- 
rant in cachectic caſes, in the de- 
celine of intermitting fevers, and for 
aue hypochondriacal ſpaſms. - 


LEUN TEREBINTHINE.: 


* Oil of ele. 


z 
This i is Aided in the mme man- 
ver. as the foregoing oils: and is 
ſtrictly an eſſential one, though not 
uſually ranked in this claſs: 


college obſerve, called ſpirit of tur- 
waa It is employed in ** 


it is 
commonly, but Improperly as the 


| us 


quantities z for. ed mechanic pur- 
poles, and hence the diſtillation of 


it 1 beco DESO, ie buſineſs. 


is 4 very hot OW 
ing ede ee page 2 23 39) | 
is ſometimes, g os as: A e 


and diuretic, 1 in he Wie of two: 
three drops: -in. larger doſes, it is 
apt to greatly heat the body, oc- 
ccalion pain of the head and effu- 
ſion of the ſemen and liquor e of the 
e glands. It has nevertt 
eſs been of late taken in gonſi- 
derable doſes {along with honey or 
other. convenient yehicles) hens 
the ſciatica ; and, as is ſaid, wi 
good ſucceſs, Some haye recom- 
mended it againſt venereal, rw 
nings; Pot here it has produce 
miſchievous conſequences, inflam- 
ing the parts and aggravating the 
diſorder. External It 18 not un- 
frequently employe W Fehr rheu- 
matic pains, aches, prains, for 0¹ 
diſcufling cold tumours, and re- 
ſtraining hemorrhages, ni 5 | bu , 
Afeer the diſtillation « of the t 
tine, there remains in the ſtill, 4 
brittle refinous ſubſtance, of 2 
yellow colour, called — 
ava, yellow reſin 243 
he only uſe of this is in — 
ternal applications, for giving eon. 


— to -plaſiers.: and! we like 
2 8. E ” To. IO 


TER of the keene BY Fro 
PR: — by our chemiſts, and _— 
procurable in a tolerable degre 
of perfection; thoſe of cinnamon; | 
cloves, nutmegs and mace; except= 
ed, Theſe are uſually imported 
from abroad; and are for the m 
part ſo much adulterated, that it'i 
difficult to meet with fuck as 4 
at all fit for uſe 

Nor are the ad e 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſetb . 
verable, The groſſer "abuſes in- 
deed may be Nady 9 

& us 


by 


| Dung if ths li bal ah 
vr wide, it wilt turn m 1 at 
addition of water; if wit 
oits Yedified ſpirit will 1510 — 
Eſſential; and 755 che other be- 
ind z if with di! bf eurpentine, oh 
Apping . of pa Ter in the 
XrukE, 4 k 
heat, rhe 8 wilt - 2 
Ttayed by its fmefl. Rut che more 
ſubtile artiſts have con trived other 


methods of f. ſophi ſtication, 'w which 
elude all trials of this, kind. 


' Some haye looked upon the ſpe. 


eite gravit ty.of oils as à certain cti- 

terion of their 3 > 2 and 
W 25 ave given a table 

| the gravity. of al in bei 


ever 18 not to be 


1 depended en: for the ge- 


Huine oils, obtai ned fromthe ſame 
Tubjects oftendimes differ in ra- 
Ay as much as 
Uifferent ones, and 
cloves; whoſe ils 5 75 Kink in 
water, yield, if 100% 5 and warily 
diſtilled, an oil of great fragra 
which is 1 uebi gesly 
on ne than the aqueous fluid em- 
loyed in the diſtillation of it; 
whilſt, on the other hand) the laſt 
runnings of ſome of the. "lighter 
oils prove ſometimes ſo ptdetous 


as b fink in water. 


As all eſſentialloils agree in the 
general properties of ſolubility in 
ſpirit of wine, indiſſolubility in 
water, miſcibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 

volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain rt they may 
variouſly mixed with one an- 
other, or the dearer ſophiſticated 
with the cheaper, without any poſ. 
Ability ef diſcovering the aböſe by 
any trials of this kind. And in- 
deed, it would not he of: much ad- 


Fee eee he had 
ble criteria of thegeriyi 

of every individuab eil. Ta _— ,of 
eee 


Was 


Phartiaidch avis 
bt > i 26 that EF 
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Part III. 


often ſeen genuine oils, from 
> Mane diſtiffation, and long and 
tareteſs'kee ding, Weaker both in 
3 eff! 40 Aſte than the common 
e ones 
by: he fmel! an ehe ſeem to be 
the only certditr teffs that the 15. 
ture oft the _ wilt admit of. tf 
* bark mould have in every refpet 
the appearance of good dalle 
and ſhould be proved indiſputably 
to be the genuine bark of the ein- 
namon tree; yet, if it wants the 
einnamon flavour, or has it but in 
a low degree, we reject it: and the 
Eaſe is the ſame with the dil. It is 
only from uſe and habit, or com- 
pariſons with ſpecimens of known 
—_— that "ray Judge of the 
goodneſe, ei 'of; tbe 
thetnfelves, or of their oils. 94 
Moſtꝛof the — indeed, 
arſitodbiot to be taſted 
with ſatety; — the ſmell of the 
qubjett is ſo much concentrated 
in them, that à ſmall variation 
in this reſpect is not eaſily diſtin- 
— But we can readily di- 
ute them to any aſſignable degree. 


A drop of the oil may be diſſolved 


in ſpirit of wine; or received on 
a bit of ſugar, and diſſolved by that 
intermedium in water. The quan- 
tity of liquor, which it thus im- 
pregnates with its flavour, or the 
— of flavour which it commu- 
nicates td a certain determinate 
C be the meaſure of the 
of good neſs of the oil. 
1 ſhall here ſubjoin ſome exper 
riments, of "the quantity of offer 
oil ebrained, from different ve 


tables, reduced into the form of a 


table. The firſt column contains 
che names of the reſpettive veget- 
able ſuhſtauces, the ſecond the 


quantityof each which was ſub» 
| mitted to the diſtillaiian, and the 


third the quantity of oil obtained, 
In every other part of this Raw 


«a — * 


. 


g ela: 


[os of: twelve 
abs mc meant : but "theſe expe- 
a vidg die all made by a 
pound; of ſixteen ounces, it was 
Fought expedient to ſet dowh the 
matter of fat in -the © 
weights; eie y as the ſeveral 
mntefigls, in the large quantity 
oommn ty required 
of oils, ate purchaſed by 
f the ſame kind. Hut to 
remove any ambighity which migh 
ariſe from hence, and enable th 
— 17 e more feadlily of th 
Arfed oon of the weights 1 
en in the next colemu; Whic 
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Aldi hrox a Þ | Ib 
Angelica root - 7 Ib. 
Aniſe Non i /- „go JN. Ib. 
Anife | % ki — — ih 3 Ih. 
Anfſe ef - L's ths 417 
Aſafet 44 + | A 14 un. 
Calamus aromaticus - 50 IÞ. 
Calamusaron alicus „ 1 lb. 
Carawky feeds ; 1 _ 1 Ib. 
Caraway. ſeeds ib J 2 lb. 
Caraway . Ji cvt. 
Guling nd rock h J { 1b. 
—— e ol ban. 
Carrots ſeas | - |= -:» 2 Ib. 
Caſcarilla - | =: 5 1Þ. 
Camomile flowers AI bb. 
Common ca ＋ e flawe 6 lb. 
Wild chmo wers 1 lb. 
Wild camo i fl Wer 6 lb. 
Chervil leaves, freſh- , g lb. 
Cedar wood | A 3 "EE * 1 Ib. 
Cinnamon x 1b, 
Cinnamon - ..- y 2 1b. 
| ab J 4 lb. 
„ 

ane . 

TY - 1h 4 lb. 

AI zolb. 
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of 2 from whikh Ble 
part o foil was dbtained. Toe 


wie is affixed thi author 
whom the rent 
taxen: thoſe to Whicff hö Hathe 


prinei te: though it mult "bs" 
ſerved, alſo, dat pee ee | 
ences may probably ailfe from 
0 Nee {ef — been Fr 
or leſs carefully, pets Ges. 1 
ay got a 9 . ly | 
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Fennel ſeed, 2 


ſeed, ſweet 


Www ren 271 

2 zarhicl u 1 
gere 
or 5-134 + -/ root, Al 
450 caves 8810 4&7 


Hy! 
15105 l. 
Hyſſop _— * 
Hyſſop leaves, 


Jun per berries. 
uniper berries. 


freſh ; 
freſh = + 


— 
6 


2 
5 43891 
An QJ <1 


vender in flower; freſh- 8 lb. 
30 lb. 
134cwt., 
| 2.1b. 


Lavender in flower, freth - 
Lavender in flower, freſſi - 


Lavender flowers, freſh" 
Lavender flowers, dried 
Lavender flowers, . oO 


Lavender flowers, dried 


Broad leaved lavender 
22 12 5 

vage root 
Mace 
Mace 


w2 
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Marjoram leaves, freſh” 
Marjoram leaves, dried - 
Maſterwort rot 
Milfoil flowers, dried - 
Mint in flower, freſh - 

Mint leaves, dried. ZW 


in flower, freſh FT 4 Ib. 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - 
Marjoram in flower 2 - 
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chaß. 5.  Efential Oil; 369 
Nutmegs - J 11b.J 5 dra. ce. 


Savin , = — 
Saunders, yellow = 
Swallage ſeeds > 
Stechas in flower, freſh 
Thyme in flower, freſh 
Thyme in flower, dx 
Lemonthymein flower,freſh 
Lemonthymein flower, freſh] 
Lemon thyme dried a little 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, de7 
Wormwood leaves, dry - 
Zedoary — ” — 


Parſley ſeeds - - 2b. 1 dra. | 
Parſley leaves, freſh - 238 Ib. | 2 oun, 
Parſnep ſeeds - +- = 8 Ib. 2 dra. 
Pennyroyal in flower, freſh | 13 1b. | | 6 dra. | 
Black pepper ' =. - 2 1b. | s dra. | 423 
Black pepper [ lb. 24 dra. 
Black pepper 1 lb. I 4 ſcrup | 

lack pepper 1 lb. 1 dra 
Black pepper J 6G lb. 3 dra. | 
Pimento = i oun 30 gra. | 
Rhodium wood, | -- = lb. 1 | 3 dra. | 42% 
Rhodium wood - = 1 lb. 2 dra. 
Rhodium wood - 1 lb 3 dra 
Rhodium wood de 1 lb. 3 dra. | 
Rhodium wooe 1 lb. 4 dra. 
Roſemary in lower - i cwt. 8 oun. 
Roſemary leaves lb. 2 dra. 8 | 

- Roſemary leaves -|. 1 1b. 3 dra. 
Roſemary leaves 3 1b. 38 dra. 
Roſemary leaves [ lb. 1 dra. + 

Roſemary leaves - -| 1 Ib. | © 1: dra. 3 | 
Roſemary leaves, freſh = -| 70 lb. '$ | 5 oun, 8 
Roſs Ji lb. & | 4 dra. 3 

Roſes 1 8 loo lb. E 1 o un. 
Roſes 12 lb. 30 gra. 8768 Hef. 
Rue J f0lb. © 2 dra. g 4 640 H 
Rue 410 lb. 4 4 dra. 4: | 320 f. 
Rue in flower - J Alb. i dra. . 514 
Rue in flower J 60 lb. | 2x oun. & 507 „ 
Rue with the ſeeds += 72 1b. | 3 oun. 83844 
wife 55 u bb. 14 dra. 2 85 ee 
Sage leaves [1 lb. 5 ſcrup- 12 77 [Cart . 
Sage in flower, freſh - 34 lb. 14 oun. L 1:544 $f 
Sage of virtue in flower 27 Ib. 6 dra. 4576 þ» 119) 
Sage of virtue in flower 8 lb 14 dra. 181 
Saſſafras .- =» J 6 lb. 12 un. | 55 Heß. 
Saſſafras = = J 6 lb. 2 oun. | 48 Neun. 
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HE effluvia, which exhale in 

* the air from many veget- 
ables, particularly from thoſe of the 
, vdorons kind, confiſt apparently of 

principles of great ſubtility and ac- 
eivity, Spade of ſtrongly and ſud- 
denſy ing the brain and nerv- 
ous ſyſtem, eſpecially in thoſe 
whoſe nerves are of great ſenfibi- 
ty; and likewiſe of operating, in 
n the ſyſtem of 
groſſer veſſels. Thus Boerhaave 
obſerves that in — — hy- 
pechondriacal perſons, the fragrant 
odour of the Indian — ex- 
cites nge fpaſms, which the 
g {cent of rue relieves: that 
the efluyia of the walnut - tree oc- 
ele 

| that of poppies 
| 3 : and that the fmell 
of heap«bloſſpÞms, long continued, 
dilprders the ſenſes. - Lemery re- 
lates, from his own. knowledge, 
that ſeveral ons were purged, 


ſtaying long in a room where 
L s drying. 
* e of the chemiſts have in- 
dulged themſelves in the pleaſing 
ſurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as 
they are called, of vegetables; 


their peculiar nature in the different 


ſpecies of plants; their exhalation 


into the atmoſphere. by the ſun's 
Neat; and diſperfion by winds; 
their rendering the air of particular 
places medicinal, or otherwiſe, ac- 
_ cording to the nature of the plants 
that abound, They have contrived 
_ alſo different means for collecting 
theſe fugitive emapations, and con- 
centrating and condenſing them 
into à liquid form; employing 
either the native moiſture of the 
ſubject, or an addition of water, as 


— f 1 
© S - Sw be 


ICT... 
Simple diſtilled Waters. 


a vehicle or matrix for retaining 
them, * 4 4 : 


Tus proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analagous to that of 
nature is the following. The ſub. 
ject freſh gathered, at the ſeaſon 
of its greateſt vigour, with the 
morning dew upon it,is laid lightly 
and unbruifed in a ſhallow veſſel, 
towhich is adapted a low head with 
a recipient: under the veſſel, a 
live coal is placed, and occaſionally 
renewed, ſo as to keep up an uni- 
form heat, no greater than that 
which obtains in the atmoſphere in 
ſammer, viz. about 85 deprees of 
Pahrenheit's thermometer, In this 
degreeof heat, there ariſes, exceed- 
ing flowly, an inviſible vapour, 
which condenſes in the head into 
dewy drops and falls down into the 
receiver, and which has been ſv 
poſed to be the very ſubſtance that 
the plant would have ſpontaneouſly 
emitted in che open air. 


But on ſubmitting to this proceſs 
many kinds of odoriferous veget - 


ables, I have always found the li- 
uors obtained by it to be very dif- 
erent from the natural effluvia of 


the reſpective ſubjects: they had 
very little ſmell, and no remarkable 
taſte. It appeared that a heat, e · 
qual to that of the at 
1 


they enut in the open air. It 
therefore be preſumed, that in this 
laſt caſe, ſome other cauſe concurs 
to the effect: that it is not the ſun's 
heat alone, which raiſes and im- 
pregnates the air, with the odorous 
principles of vegetables, but that 


the air jtſelf, or the watery humi- 


dity 


moſphere, is 
apatite of raiſing in cloſe veſſels 
thoſe parts of vegetables which 


1 * 


chap- . Simple Afilld Waters.” 


dity with which it abounds, — 
as a true diflolvent, extracts an 
imbibes them; ſo that the natural 
efluvia of a plant may be looked 
upon as an infufion of the plant 
made in air. The purgative virtue 
of the damaſk roſe, and the aſtrin- 
gency of the walnut; tree, which, 
as above obſerved, are in ſome 
meaſure communicated to the air, 
may be totally extracted by infuſion 
both in watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua, but never riſe in diſtillation 
with any degree of heat: and the 
volatile odours of aromatic herbs, 
which are diffuſed through the at- 
moſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diftil without a 
beat much greater than is ever 
found to obtain in a ſhaded air. 
I de above proceſs therefore, and 
the theory on which it is built, ap- 
r to be faulty in two points; (I.) 
in ſuppoſing that all thoſe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale from 
vegetables, may be collected by diſ- 
tillation; whereas there are many 
which the air extracts in virtue of 
its diſſolving power, and which are 
artificially ſeparable alſo by diſſol- 
vents only; (2) in employing a 
degree of heat inſufſicient for ſepa- 
rating even thoſe parts which are 
truly exhalable by heat. 


Tus foregoing method of diſtil- 
lation is — called diſtilla- 


tion 1 ; but thoſe, who. 


have practi 

employed a conſiderable heat. A 
| ſhallow leaden veſſel is filled with 
the freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which 
are heaped above it, ſo that when 
the head is fitted on, this alſo may 
be filled a conſiderable way: a little 
hre is made under the veſſel, ſuf- 
ficient to make the bottom much 
hotter than the hand can bear, care 
being taken only not to heat it ſo 
far as to endanger ſeorchiog 
part of the ſubject. If the bottom 


it, have generally 


any 


2 ® 
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of the veſſel is not made fo hot as 
to have this effect on the part con- 


tiguous to it, it is not to be feared 
that the heat communicated to the 
reſt of the included matter will be 


great enough to do it any injury. 


By this management, the volatile 


parts of ſeveral odorous plants, as 


mint, are effeQually forced over; 
and if the proce's has been ſkilfully 


managed, the diſtilled liquor proves 


richly impregnated with the native 
colour and flavour of the ſubje&, 
without having received any kind 


of difagreeable impreſſion from 


the heat made uſe of. 
This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed in private families; the 
ſlowneſs of the diſtillation, and 
the attendance and care neceſſary 
for preventing the ſcorching of 
ſome part of the plant, fo as to 
communicate an ungrateful burnt _ 
flavour to the liquor, rendering it 
inconſiſtent with the diſpatch re- 
quiſite in the larger way of 
buſineſs. | ONS INTO 


AnoTHERr method has therefore 
been had recourſe to, that by the 
common ſtill, called, in diſtingion 
from the foregoing, the hot ſtill. 
Here a quantity of water is added to 
the plant, to prevent its burning: 
and the liquor is kept nearly of 
a boiling heat, or made fully ro 
boil, fo that the vapour riſes plen- 
tifully into the head, and' paſhtig 
thence into a ſpiral pipe or weray 

laced in a veſſel of cold water, 
is there condenſed, ' and runs out 
in drops quickly ſucceeding” one 
another, or in a continued ſtream. 
The additional water ddes not at 
all weaken the produce: for the 
moſt volatile parts of the ſubject 
riſe firſt, and impregnate the li- 


quor that firſt diſtils: as foow as 


the plant has given over its virtue 
ſufficiently, which is known by ex- 
amining from time to time the li- 

B b 2 quor 


quor that runs from the noſe of 
theworm, the diſtillation is to be 


. 
* 


his Þ» the method of diftilla- 


tion commonly practiſed for the of- 
ficinal waters, It is accompanied 
with one imperfection, affecting 
chiefly thoſe waters, whoſe princi- 
pal value conſiſts in the delicacy of 
their ffavour; this being pot a little 
injured by the boiling heat uſually 
employed, and by the agitation 
of the odorous particles of the 
| Tubje& with the water. Sometimes 
alſo a part of the plant flicks to 
the fides of the ſtill, and is ſo far 
ſeorched as to give an ungrateful 
taint to the liq uo. | 


Tua is another method of 
managing this operation, which I 
have already recommended for the 
diſtillation of the more volatile eſ- 


ſential oils, and which is equally 


applicable to that of the waters. 
In this. method, the advantages 
of t regoing ones are united, 
- andthe! eniencies obviated. 
A quantity of Water being poured 
into the ſtill, and the herbs or flow- 
ers placed in a baſket over it, there 
can be no poſlibility of burning; 
the water may be made to boil, 
but ſo as not to riſe up into the 
baſket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance. The 

t vapour of the water paſſing 


lighely through all the interſtices 


of the ſabject matter, imbibes and 
carries over the volatile parts un- 
altered in their native flavour. By 


this means the diſtilled waters of 


all thoſe ſubſtances, whole oils are 
of the more volatile kind, are ob- 
tained in the utmoſt perfection, 
and with ſufficient diſpatch; for 
which laſt intention the ſtill may 
be filled quite up to the head. 


r en of <fiuyat 
ils, the water, as obſerved in the 


bed 
* 
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foregoing ſection, imbibes alway, 
a part of the oil. The diſtilled li. 
quors, here treated of, are no other 


than water thus impregnated with 


the eſſential oil of the ſubje&;what. 
ever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is here 
cotamunicated to water, or obtain. 
ed in the form of a watery liquor, 
ing found in a concentrated ſtate 
in the oil. The eſſential oil, or 
ſome part of it, more attenuated 
and ſubtilized than the reſt, is te 
direct principle, on which the title 
of ſpiritus rector, or preſiding ſpi- 
rit, has been beftowed, 
All thoſe vegetables therefore 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation : but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant 
is capable of ſatiating with its vir- 
tue, are by no means in proportion 
to the quantity of its oil. The oil 
ſatiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if 
there is more oil than is ſufficient 
for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 


form, not miſcible with the water 


that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whole oil is in ſo 
little quantity, that ſcarcely any 


' viſible mark of it appears, unleſs 


fifty or an hundred pounds or more 
are diſtilled at once, give never- 
theleſs as ſtrong an impregnation 
to water, as thoſe plants which 
abound moſt with oil. 


Mary have been of opinion, tit 
diſtilled waters may be more and 
more impregnated with the virtues 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrength 
increaſed to any afligned degree, 
by cohobation, that is, by rediſtil- 
ng. cons a number of times from 
freſh parcels of the plant. Expe- 
rience, however, ſhews the contra-. 
ry; a water-ſkilfully drawn in the 
ſirſt diſtillation, proves on every re- 

peated 


eated one, not ſtronger, but more 
diſagreeable. Aqueous liquors are 
not capable of imbibing above a 
certain quantity of the volatile oil 
of vegetables, and this they may 
be made to take up by one, as 
well as by any number of diſtilla- 
tions: the oftener the proceſs is 
repeated, the ungrateful impreſſion 
which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the firſt time, be- 
comes greater and greater. Thoſe 
plants which do not yield at firſt 
waters ſufficiently ſtrong, are not 
proper ſubjects for this proceſs, 
fince their virtue may be obrained 


much more advantageouſly by 


others. 


' General rules for the diftillation of 
the officinal fimple waters. 


: . 

Plants and their parts ought to be 
freſh gathered [Z.] 
Where they are directed freſh, 
ſuch only muſt be employed ; 
but ſome are allowed to be uſed 
dry, as being eaſily procurable 
in this ſtate at all times of the 
year, though rather more ele- 


gant waters might be obtained 


from them whilſt green [L. 


Ws. 
Having bruiſed the ſubje& a little, 
pour thereon thrice its quantity 
of ſpring water : this quantity is 
0 diminiſhed or increaſed, 
according as the plants are more 
or leſs juicy than ordinary [E.] 


When freſh and juicy herbs are 
to be diſtilled, thrice their weight 
of water will be fully ſufficient : 
but dry ones require a much larger 
. quantity. In general, there ſhould 
be ſo much water, that after all 
intended to be diſtilled has come 
| Over, there may be liquor enough 

left to prevent the matter from 


Chap. 3 Simple difliled Waters. 
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The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigera- 
tory, the junctures being lut- 
ed [E.] 5 

IV. 

The diſtillation is to be continued 
as long as the water which comes 
over 1s perceived to have any 

ſmell or taſte of the plant [E.] 
Plants differ ſo much, according 

to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which theß 

are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is 
impoſſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them, to any invariable 
ſtandard. The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well flavoured of the 
ſubject, and no longer. 


I the herbs are of prime goodneſs, 


they muſt be taken in the weights 
preſcribed. But when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are the 
produce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 
artiſt [Z.] 


After the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
an acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
has ſometimes extracted ſo much 


from the copper head of the ſtill, 


as to prove emetic. To this are 
owing the anthelmintic virtues at- 
tributed to certain diſtilled waters. 


V. 

In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, ſome 
vegetables were ordered to be 

. lightly fermented with the ad- 
dition of yeaſt, previouſly to the 
diſtillation, 3 

The principle, on which this 

management is founded, is cer- 


33 as tainjy 
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tainly juſt for the fermentation 


ſomewhat opens and unlocks their 


texture, ſo as to make them part 
with more in the ſubſequent diſtil- 


lation than could be drawn over 


from them without ſome aſſiſtance 


of this kind. Thoſe plants, how- 
ever, which require this treatment, 


are not proper ſubjects for ſimple 


waters to be drawn from; their 


virtues being obtainable to better 
advantage by other proceſſes. 


| * | 

If any drops of oil ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water, they are to 
be carefully taken off [ E.] 


I . 
That the waters may keep the bet- 


ter, about one-twentieth part 


their weight of proof ſpirit may 
be added to each, after they are 
diſtilled [L.] 


A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters was formerly kept in the 
ſhops, and are ſtill retained in fo- 
17 pharmacopœias. The faculty 
of Paris direct, in the laſt edition 
of their codex medicamenterius, no 
Jeſs than one hundred and twenty- 
five different waters, and one hun- 
dred and thirty different ingredients 
in one fingle water. Near one half 
of theſe preparations have ſcarcely 
- any virtue or flavour from the ſub- 
ject, and many of the others are 
infipnificant. 

The colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have rejected theſe oſ- 
tentatious ſuperfluities; and given 
an elegant and compendious ſet of 
waters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 


purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 


tions are applied to in practice, 
Diſtilled waters are employed chief- 
Iy as grateful diluents, as ſuitable 
vehicles for medicines of oreater 
efficacy, or for rendering diſguſtful 

ones more acceptable to the palate 
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and ſtomach: few are depended 
on, in any intentions of conſe- 
quence, by themſelves. 
AQUA ALEXETERIA 
__ - SIMPLEX. 
Simple alexeterial water, 


$4; Lond. Re. 
Take of i a 
armint leaves, , a pound 
gi a half; | i wh 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh ; 
Angelica leaves, freſh, each one 
pound 3 | , : 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
by diſtillation three gal. 
lons.. | 5 TN 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Elder flowers, moderately dried, 
two pounds; 
Angelica leaves, freſh gathered, 
one pound ; 55 
Water, a ſufficient quantity. 
Diſtil off three gallons. | 


Tuns waters are ſufficiently 
elegant with regard to tafte and 
ſmell ; though few expect from 
them ſuch virtues as their title ſeems 
to imply. They are uſed occaſi- 
onally for vehicles of alexipharmac 
medicines, or in juleps to a drank 
after them, as coinciding with the 
intention ; but in general are not 


ſuppoſed to be themſelves of any 
conſiderable efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI, 
Dill feed water. 
Lond. | 


Take of 
Dill ſeeds, a pound and a half; 


Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an em a, 


pyreum 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tuis water, which 6 out 
pretty ſtrong of the dil} ſeeds, is 
ps ſometimes 


* 
* * 
wir % 
- 5 * 
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ſometimes employed as the baſis 
of carminative juleps. It is ſi mi- 
lar in flavour to a water drawn 
from caraway ſeeds, but leſs agree 
m_ KIB | 


Aqua ANGELICH, 
| Angelica water. 
Take of 
Angelica leaves, freſh, any quan- 
tity 3 | | 
Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the liquor runs 


well flavoured of the plant. 


Ta1s water is among us ve 
rarely made uſe of. It ſmells an 
taſtes conſiderably of the angelica, 
but does not prove ſo agreeable as 
might be expected. 


AQUA ARTEMISIZ. 
M Water. 
Take of 
+ Mugwort leaves, freſh, as much 
as you pleaſe ; 

Water, a ſufficient quantity ; 
Yeaſt, a little. & * 

| Let them ſtand together in a w 
place, till they begin to ferment, 
and then diſtil according to art. 


MucworrT water has been held 
by many in great eſteem as an 
uterine, but the herb itſelf has lit- 
tle title to that claſs, and the 


diſtilled water none at all. It is at 
_ ſcarce ever called for, or 


pt in-the ſhops, 


AQUA CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple orange peel water. 

4 Lend. 5 


Take of 
Lellow peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, four ounces; | 
Water; as much as is ſufficient 
revent burning. 


Dink of one gatton, 


way 4 - | ye «, c 
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on as a ſudorific anda 
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. deſigned: for 
he orange It is deſigned 

2 diluter, in fevers, and other diſ- 
orders where the ſtomaeh and pA. 
late are ſubject to receive quick-dif 


very wedk of 


guſt; in which caſes (as the com- 


mittee obſerve) cordial waters, 
eſpecially if their uſe is to be lon 

continued, ought to be bus ligkely 
impregnated with auy flavour, 
however agreeable. 5 THONG 


Aqua CARDUI BENEDICTE. 

| Carduus water.. 
This is prepared from the leaves 
of carduus benedictus, after the 
ſame manner as the aqui varie. 


miſiee. 


Tuts water has been looked up- 
lexipharmac; 
and in this intention is ſtill fre- 

uently prefcribed by foreign phy- 
er, in juleps and draughts, 
Among us, it has been long diſuſed, 


and held intirely inſignificant : this 


plant, however opened by fermen- 
tation, giving nothing valuable 
over the helm. The decoction, 
which remains after the diſtillation, 
duly depurated and inſpiſfated, 
proves a medicine of ſome uſe: it 
is a moderately ſtrong bitter, fimi- 
lar to the extract of carduus; ſee 
chap. vi. in keeping, à conſider- 
able quantity of eſſential ſalt ſome⸗ 

times ſhoots in it. 


AQUA CASTOREL. 
Caſtor water. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce; 
Water, as much as will prevent 

burning. ag. ROY 

Draw off two pints. 


CasTor yields almoſt all its 
flavour in diſtillation to water; but 
treated in the ſame manner with 
ſpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
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The ſpirit of caſtor formerly kept in 


the ſhops, had none of the ſmell 


dr virtues of the drug; whilſt the 


its flavour in keeping. g 


Water here directed proves, when 
rſh drawn, very ſtrong of it. 
Ie is remarkable, that the virtues 


of this animal ſubſtance reſide in a 


volatile oil, analogous to the eſſen- 
tial oils of vegetables: ſome are 
reported to have obtained, in diſ- 
tilling large quantities of the drug, 
a ſmall portion of oil, which ſmeit 


extremely ſtrong of the caſtor, and 


diffuſed its ungrateful ſcent to a 


great diſtance, 


This water is made uſe of in 


4 


hyſteric caſes, and ſome nervous 


complaints, though it has not been 
Found to anſwer what many people 


expect from it: it loſes greatly of 


Aqua CERASORUM NIGRORUM. 
3 _ Black cherry water. 
Let any quantity of black cherries 
be bruiſed, ſo as that the ſtones 
may be broken, and then diſ- 
tilled according to art, with on- 


Iy a ſmall proportion of water. 


Tuts is a very grateful water, 
and has 8 a place in 
the ſhops: It has frequently been 
employed by phyſicians as a vehi- 
cle, in preference to the other diſ- 


tilled waters: and among nurſes, 


and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 
remedy againſt the convulſive diſ- 
orders to which children are ſo 
„ 

This water has nevertheleſs of 


late been brought into diſrepute, 


and by ſome looked upon as poi- 
ſonous. They obſerve, that it re- 


eeives its flavour principally from 


| the cherry ſtones ; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves 


of the lauro-ceraſus, which have 
ſome time paſt been diſcovered to 
a * r » < ov 


F 


—_ 


yield, by infuſion gr diſtillation, 
the moſt ſudden poiſon knoyn; 
ſome phyſicians of Worceſter have 
lately found, by trial purpoſely 
made, that a diſtilled water yery 
ſtrongly impregnated with the fla. 
your of the cherry kernels (no more 
than two pints being diſtilled from 
fourteen pounds of the cherry 
ſtones) proved in like manner poi. 
ſonous to brutes : the committee 
of the London college repeated the 


- ſame experiment, and found the 


effects agreeable to thoſe gentle. 


men's report. 


It by no means follows from 
theſe trials, nor after ſuch long ex- 
gn can it be imagined, chat 

lack cherry water, when noſtrong- 
er than the ſhops have been ac. 
cuſtomed to prepare it, 1s unſafe, 
Theſe kernels, as the committee 
obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 
and ſome other things, which poi- 
ſon only when taken in too great 
a quantity; the water from the 
very laurel leaves is harmleſs when 
duly diluted; and even ſpirit of 
wine proves a poiſon of a kind 
not greatly different, if drank to a 
certain degree of exceſs, Nor can 
it be concluded, from the trials 
with the ſtrong black cherry wa- 
ter on dogs, &c, that even this 
will have the ſame effects in the 
human body ; the kernels of many 
ſorts of fruits being in ſubſtance 
poiſonous to brutes, though inno- 
cent to man, OE HET 

It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe to the tender 
age of infants, where the princi- 
ples of life are but juſt beginning 
as it were to move: it is poſſible, 
that it may there have had perni- 
cious effects, without being ſuſ- 
peed ; the ſymptoms it would 
produce, if it ſhould prove hurt- 
ful, being ſach as children are 
often thrown into from che diſeaſe 


which it is imagined to relieve. 
On theſe conſiderations, both the 
London and Edinburgh colleges 
have choſen to lay it aſide; more 
eſpecially as it has been too often 
' ounterfeited with a water diſtilled 
from bitter almonds, which are 
known to communicate a poiſon- 
ous quality. ih 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 

1.7 > SIMPLEX; -- © 
Simple cinnamon water. 

Lond. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, one pound; 
Water, as much as will preyent 
burning. | 


Diſtil off one gallon. 
AQUA CINNAMOMI SINE 
IF  FYINO. 


Cinnamon water without wine, 
0 ._  Edinh. ; 
Take of | 
Cinnamon, one pound ; 
Water, à gallon and a half. 
Steep them together for two days ; 
and then diſtil off the water, till. 
it ceaſes to run milky. 


Tuis is a very grateful and 
uſeful wall poſſeſſing in an emi- 
nent degree the fragrance and 
aromatic cordial virtues of the 
{pice. Great care ſhould be had, 
in the choice of the cinnamon, to 


avoid the too common impoſition ' 


of caſia being ſubſtituted in its 
room: this latter yields a water 
mach leſs agreeable than that of 
cinnamon, and whoſe flavour is 
manifeſtly empyreumatic. The 
two drugs may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another by the 
marks laid down under the reſpec- 
tive -articles in the ſecond part of 
this work: ſee page 121 and 127. 
The virtues of all theſe waters 
depend upon their containing & 
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portion of the oil of the ſubject. 
The oil of cinnamon is very pon - 
derous, and ariſes more difficultly 
than that of any of the other 
vegetable matters from which 
ſimple waters. are ordered to be 


drawn. This obſervation directs 


us, in the diſtillation of this 
Water, to make uſe of a quick 
fire, and a low veſſel. For the 
ſame reaſon, the water does not 
keep ſo well as might be wiſh- 
ed; the ponderous oil parting 
from it in time, and falling to 
the bottom, when the Jiquor 
loſes its milky hue, its fragrant 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte, Some 
recommend a ſmall proportion 
of ſugar to be added, in order 

to keep the oil united with the 
water, ' | 


AQUA CHAMEMELI, . 
| Chamomile water. 4 
| Bdiab.. 

Take any quantity of chamomile 
flowers, and ſo much water ag 
will prevent burning. Diſtil 
off the water ſo long as it proves 
ſufficiently ſtrong of the flavour. 
of the flowers. 2 


Chamomile flowers were ordered 
in the former editions to be fer- 
mented previouſly to the diſtilla - 
tion, a treatment which they ſtand 
little in need of; for they give 
over, without any fermentation, 
as much as that proceſs is capable 
of enabling them to do. In either 
caſe, the ſmell and peculiar fla- 
vour of the flowers ariſe, with- 
out any thing of the bitterneſs; 
this remaining behind in the de- 
coction; which, if duly depurated 
and inſpiſſated, yields an extract 
ſimilar to that prepared from the 
flowers in the common manner. 
The diſtilled water has been uſed 
in flatulent colics, and the 2 

A e 


1 


— Proton, Pu 


but is at preſent held in no great 


- AQUA FGNICULL 
: | Fennel water. 5 
I 


Take of BS 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, one pound; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient“ 


to prevent an empyreuma. 


: Edinb. 
Take of _ 5 
Fennel leaves, freſh, any quan- 


22 tit 5 
Water, three times as much. 


Diſtil as long as the water runs 


| "Tax firſt of theſe waters is a 


ſufficiently grateful one, and the 
other is not unpleaſant: the leaves 
mould be taken before the plant 
Has run into flower ; for after this 
time, they are much weaker and 
tfefs agreeable. Some have ob- 
ferved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flowers appear, 
yield a more elegant water, and a 
remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones; and that the oil 
obtained from the one ſwims on 


water, whilſt that of the other 


inks. No part of the herb, how- 
ever, is equal in flavour to the 


A HYSSOPTI. 
Water. 
1 5 1 Edinb. | 
This is diſtilled from the freſh 
leaves of hyſſop, after the fame 
manner as the water of fennel 
leaves. . 


= 


* . 1 
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Urssor water has been. held 


by ſome! in conſiderable eſteem as 
am uterine and a pectoral medicine. 
It was diected in the laſt edition 


for making up the black pectoral 
troches, but is now exchanged for 
common water. Few at preſent 
expect any fingular virtues from it, 
nor is it often made uſe of, or met 
with in the ſhops. ; E | 


AQUA MELISSA, 
Balm water. 
Edinb. 


This is prepared by diftilling the 


egoing proceſs, 


| you leaves of balm, as in the 


* 


In the former editions of the 
Edinbyrgh 8 this 
water was ordered to be cohobated, 
or rediſtilled from freſh quantities 
of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from 
Boerhaave, who has a very high 
opinion of the water thus pre- 
pared : he fays, he has experi- 
enced in himſelf, extraordmary 
effects from it, taken on an empty 
ſtomach ; that it has ſcarce its 
equal in hypochondriacal and hy- 
ſterical caſes, the chloroſis, and 
palpitation of the heart, as often 
as theſe diſeaſes proceed from a 
diſorder of the ſpirits rather than 
from any collection of morbific 
matter. 

For my own part, I have al- 
ready given my opinion with re- 
— to the cohobation of theſe 
1quors; and ſhall here only ob- 
ſerve, that whatever virtues are 
lodged in balm, 'they may be 
much more perfectly and advan- 
tageouſly extracted by cold infu- 
fion in aqueous or ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua: in this proceſs, the liquor 
ſuffers no injury from being re- 
turned on freſn parcels of the herb; 
a few repetitions will load it with 
the virtues of the fabjet, and 
render it very rich. (See page 
269.) The impregnation here is 
almoſt unlimited; but in diſtilled 
waters, it is far otlierwiſe. - 

AQUA 


„ Er "> amen 4 4 # 
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AA MENTHE, 
RS ay” water. 

e of | | 
= int leaves, freſh, any 
quantity 3 | 4 

Water, three times as much. 

Diſtil as long as the liquor which 
comes over has any taſte or 
ſmell of the mint. | 


AQUA MEN THE VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple ſpearmint water. 


ond, 
Take of 
Spearmint leaves, dried, a pound 
and a half; , 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning. 
Draw of by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tazss waters ſmell and taſte 
very ſtrong of the mint; and 
prove in many caſes uſeful ſto- 
machics. Boerhaave commends 


them (cohobated) as a preſent 


and incomparable remedy, for 
ſtrengthening a weak ſtomach, 
and curing vomiting proceeding 
from cold viſcous phlegm ; as alſo 
in lienteries. 


AQUA MENTH AZ 
PIPERITIDIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple pepper-mint water. 

T. Z. 


Take of 
Pepper- mint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a half; | 


Water, as much as will prevent 


an empyreuma. | 
Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 

Tris is a very elegant and 
uſeful water: it 1 * - of warm, 
pungent taſte, exactly reſembling. 
that of the pepper-mint itſelf. A 
ſpoonful or two, taken at a time, 
warm the ſtomach, and give great 
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relief in cold, flatulent colics. 


Some have ſubſtituted 'a plain 


- infuſion of the dried leaves of 


the plant, which is not 
different in virtue from 
ſtilled water, 1 „2 


reatly 
di- 


Aqua PETROSELINE, 

Parſley water. © 
This is diftilled from the freſh 
leaves of parſley, after the ſame 
manner as the agua menthe, _ 


Tr1s water is ſcarce ever called 
for, or kept in the ſhops. Parſley 
yields little virtue in diſtillation ; 
and the leaves are not the part 
that yield moſt. The ſeeds give 
a confiderable ſhare of flavour, 
which is not diſagreeable, 


AQUA PIPERIS 
JAMAICENCIS. 


Water of Famaica pepper. 
Lond, 


Take of 
amaica pepper, half a pound: 
ater, as much as will prevent, 
bur ning. 


Diſtil off one gallon, 


Tuis diſtilled water is a 
elegant one, and has of late come. 


pretty much into uſe; the hoſpi- 


tals employ it as a ſaccedaneum to 
the more coſtly ſpice waters. It is, 
however, inferior in Ineſs 
to the ſpirituous water of the ſame 


AQUA PULEGH SIMPLEX, 
Simple penny-royal water, 
_ Lond 


. 


Take of | 
 Penny-royalleaves,dry, a pound | 
and a half ; J | 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off by Sillation one 1092 
AQUA 
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AQUA PULEGIL. 
Vater of penny- royal. 
| 0. : 

Take of W pafw 3565 
Penny-royal leaves, freſh, any 
quantity z SE 022509 
Water, three times as much. 
Diſtil as long as the water comes 
off well flavoured of the herb. 


Tust waters poſſeſs, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the penny-royal. 
They are frequently taken in hy- 
| ſteric caſes, and not without good 
effects. | [FSI e 


AQUA ROS ARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 
| Damaſk r ofe water . 
4 OM Lond. 
Take of os 
Damaſk roſes, freſh gathered, 
ſix pounds; | 
Water, as much as will keep 
them from burning. 
Diſtil off a gallon of the water. 


| ms 
Take three parts of water to one 
of the freſh roſes; and diſtil 
as long as the water which 


comes over has any ſmell of the 
flowers. 


Tuis water is 28 valued 
on account of its fine flavour, 
which approaches to that generally 
admired in the roſe itſelf. The 
purgative virtue of the roſes re- 
mains entire in the liquor left 
in the ſtill, which has therefore 
been generally employed for mak- 
ng the ſolutive honey and ſyrup, 
inſtead of a decoction or infuſion 
of freſh roſes prepared on pur- 
poſe: and this piece of frugality 
the college have now admitted. 
A diſtilled water of red roſes has 
been ſometimes called for in the 
ſhops ;. and ſupplied by that of 
damaſk roſes, diluted with com- 
mon water: this is a very venial 


0 N 


ſubſtitution; for the water drawn 
from the red roſe has no quali 

which that of the damaſk does 
not poſſeſs in a far ſuperior de. 


- gree ; neither the purgative vir. 


tue of the one, nor the aftrin. 
gency of the other, arifing in di. 
ſtillation. 
Aqua RUrx. 
2 Kue awater. © | 
This is to be diſtilled from the 
freſh leaves of rue, and coho- 
| bated on freſh parcels of them, 
after the ſame manner as the 
aqua meliſſæ. 


Run gives over in this procef 
the whole of its ſmell, and great 
part of its pungency. The di- 
ſtilled water ſtands recommended 
in epileptic caſes, the hyſteric 
paſſion, for promoting perſpira- 
tion, and other natural ſecretions ; 
ſee page 211. | 


AQUA SABINA£. 
Savin water. 
This is diftilled from the freſh 
leaves of ſavin, after the ſame 
manner as aqua angelica. 


THr1s water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable eſteem for the ſame 
purpoſes as the diſtilled oil of 
ſavin. Boerhaave relates, that he 
has found it (when prepared by 
cohobation) to give an almoſt in- 
credible motion to the whole nerv- 


ous ſyſtem, and that when pro- 


perly uſed, it proves eminently ſer- 


viceable for promoting the menſes 


and the hzmorrhoidal flux. 


. AQUA $AMBUCT. 
Elder flower ' water. 

This is diſtilled from freſh elder 
flowers, after the ſame manner 
as the agua angelice. 
'Tars water ſmells conſiderably 

of the flowers ; but is rarely made 


uſe of, — 
SECT, 
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FP pirituous diſtilled waters and ſpirits. 


FT HE flavour and virtnes of 
85 diſtilled waters are owing, 
2s obſerved in the preceding ſec- 
tion; to their being impregnated 
with-a portion of the effential oil 
of the ſubject from which they 
are drawn. Spirit of wine, con- 
fidered as a vehicle for theſe oils, 
has this advantage above water, 
that it is their proper menſtruum, 
and keeps all the oil, that riſes 
with it, perfectly diffolved into 
an uniform limpid liquor. . 
| Nevertheleſs, many ſubftances, 
which, on being diſtilled with 
water, impart to it their virtues 
in great perfection; if treated in 
the ſame manner with ſpirit of 
wine, fcarce give over to it any 
ſmell or taſte, This difference 
roceeds from hence; that ſpirit 
is not ſuſceptible” of ſo great a 
degree of hear as water. Liquids 
in general, when made to boil, 
have received as great a heat as 
they are capable of ſuſtaining : 
now, if the extent of heat be. 
tween freezing and boiling water, 


as meaſured by thermometers, be 


taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of 
wine will 'be found to boil with 
leſs than four-fifths of that heat, 
or above one-fifth leſs than the 
heat of boiling water. It is ob- 
vious therefore, that ſubſtances 
may be votatile enough to riſe 
with the heat of boiling water, but 
not with that of boiling ſpirit. 
Thus if cinnamon, for inſtance, 
be committed to diſtillation with 
a mixture of fpirit of wine and 


water, or with a pure proof ſpirit, 


which is no other than a mixture 
of about equal parts of the two; 
the ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, 


colourleſs, and tranſparent, and . 


covers itſelf in diſtillation, 


almoſt -without any taſte of the 
ſpice; but as ſoon as the more 
ponderous watery fluid begins to 
ariſe, the oil comes freely over 
with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, ſapid, and of a 
milky hue. _ py”: 


The proof ſpirits uſually met 


with in the ſhops are accompanied 
% . * * . 
with a degree of ill flavour; 


which, though concealed by means 
of certain additions, plainly diſ- 

on. This 
nauſeous reliſh does not begin to 
ariſe, till after the purer ſpiritu- 
ous part has come over; which 


is the very time that the virtues 


of the ingredients begin, alſo, 


moſt plentifully to diſtill; and | 


hence the liquor receives, an un- 
grateful taint, To "this cauſe 
principally is owing the general 
complaint, that the cordials of 
the apothecary are leſs agreeable 
than thoſe of the ſame kind pre- 
patop by the diſtiller ; the latter 

eing extremely curious in rectify- 
ing or purifying the ſpirits (when 
deſigned for what he calls fine 
Shot) from all ill flavour. | 


SPIRITUS VINI 
*-- *» RECTIFICATUS. 

. Rettified ſpirit of wine. 
Oy Edinb. 1 
Take any quantity of French 

brandy, and with a very gentle 
beat diſtil it to one half. 

This rectified ſpirit, being digeſt- 
ed for two days with one-fourth 
its quantity of dry ſalt of tartar 
in powder, ,and then diſtilled 

in a glaſs cucurbit, with a 

very gentle heat, becomes AL» 


Spirits 


8 
: 


1 of 


| was not very foul at firſt, 
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Spirits diſtilled from malt liquors, 
or other fermented ſubſtances, 
after being rectiſied in the above 


method, require further puriſi - 


cation ; namely, repeated di- 


ſtillation from an equal quantity 
of ſpring water, 9 


Fnzucen brandy is rather too 
dear an article in this. country, 
for diſtillation ; nor is the ſpirit 
obtained from it any ways een 
ferable. to one procurable from 
cheaper liquors, The coarſer in- 
Rammable ſpirits may be rendered 
Ne by the following 
nicen purpoles, Dy. Win 

n 8 


If the ſpirit is exceedingly foul, 
mix it with about an equal quan- 
flow fire 3 diſcontinuing the ope- 
ration as ſogn as the liquor begins 


0 run milky, and diſcovers, by 


tr er, taſte, that the impure 
and phlegmanc part is ariſing. 
By this treatment, the ſpirit leaves 
a confiderable portion of its foul 


. oily matter behind it in the water, 


which now appears milky and 
turbid, and e highly diſ- 
agreeable in taſte. If the ſpirit 
this 
ablution is not neceſſary; if ex- 
tremely ſo, it will be needful to 


repeat it once, twice, or oftener. 


As; vinous ſpirits ariſe with a 
leſs degree of fire than watery 
liquors, we are hence direRed to 
employ, in the diſtillation of them, 
a heat leſs. than that in which 
0 boils ; and if due regard 

had to this circumſtance, very 


weak ſpirits may, by one or two 
wary diſtillations, tolerably 


well freed from their aqueous 
phlegm ; eſpecially if the diftilling 
veſſels are of ſuch a height, that 


the ſpirit, by the heat of a water- 


bath, may but juſt paſs over them: 


in ſuch caſe, the phlegmaiic va- 


den 


pours which atiſe for a little w 
_ with the ſpirit, will con. 
e and fall back again before 
they can come to the head. V 
mpous inſtruments have been 
Fon trived for this purpoſe, and 
carried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine 
form to an extraordinary height, 
The ſpirit, aſcending through 
theſe, was to leave all the wate 
parts it contained, in its paſſage, 
and come over perfectly pure and 
free from phlegm. But theſe in- 
ſtruments are built upon errone. 
ous 2 e their extravagant 
height defeating the end it was 
de gned to anſwer : if the liquor 
is made to boil, a conſiderable 
quantity of mere phlegm will 
come over along with the ſpirit; 
and if the heat 1s not raiſed to this 
pitch, neither phlegm nor ſpirit 
will diftil. 'The moſt convenient 
inſtrument is the common ſtill, 
betwixt the body of which, and 


its head, an adopter or copper 


tube may be fixed. 
Tbe ſpirit being waſhed, as 
above directed, from its foul oil, 


and freed from the greateſt part 


of the phlegm, by gentle diſtil- 
lation in. a water bath; add to 
every gallon of it, a pound or 
two of pure, dry, fixt alkaline 
ſalt, Upon digeſting theſe toge- 
ther for a little time, the alkali, 
from its known property of at- 
tracting water and = will im- 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable unc- 
tuous matter as may ſtill be leſt 
in the ſpirit, and ſink with them 
to the bottom of the veſſel. If 
the ſpirit de now again gently 
drawn over, it will ariſe. entirely 
free from its phlegm and nauſequs 
flavour; but ſome particles of the 
alkaline ſalt are apt to be carried 
yp with it, and give what the 
workmen call an urinous reliſh : 
this may be prevented by adding, 


Previous 


S.. . 
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previous to the. laſt. diſtillation, 
2 ſmall proportion of calcined 
vitriol, alum, or ſal catharticus 
amarus ; the acid of theſe falts 


will unite with, and neutralize the 


| alkali, and effeQually prevent it 
1 of in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a 


from ariſing; while no more of 
the acid of the ſalts is extricated 
chan what the alkali abſorbs. 
Tbe ſpirit obtained by this 
means is extremely pure, limpid, 


parſe ealy flavourleſs, and fit i 
fineſt purpoſes. It may 
reduced to the 2 commonly 
underſtood by proof, by mixing 
twenty ounces of it (by ! 
with ſeventeen ounces of water. 
The diſtilled cordials made with 


theſe ſpirits, prove much more 


elegant and agreeable, than when: 


the common rectiſied, or proof 


ARTICLE I. 


Aqua MELISS/B COMPOSITA. 
Compound balm Se | — 
| And Eau de 
Take of 
Balm in a, freſh gathered 
and cleared from the ſtalks, 
two pounds; 
Lemon peel, freſh, as ſoon as 


ounces ; 


. Coriander ſeeds, eight ounces 3 


Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, each, bruiſed, two 
- ounces z 
Angelica roots, bind and bruiſ- 
end, one ounce ; 

Spirit of wine, highly rectified, 

ten pints. 


Steep the ſeveral ingredients in 


the ſpirit, four or five days; 
and then draw off, in the heat 
xy pi 


bath, a pr off — about 
eight pints and three, quarters. 


oor He 
Wee A 203 — 


9 
222 4 
3 al a p, Z . 


. Diſtilled Spirits, 


333 
, e e _ made 


If the rectiſied ſpirit be difilled 
afreſh from dry ine ſalt, with. 
à quick fire, it brings over 4 con- 


ſiderable W of the ſalt, and 


more powerful menſtruum, for 
certain ſubſtances, than the pure 
ſpirit. This alkalized ſpirit js 


called TARTARIZED.- e OF: 
WIN. 

The general virtues of vicous 
Lo have been already mention- 


at * in er pn end haus 
joined to thoſe, the aromatie, cor-· 
dial, or other nnen, een 
in the oils, 


? 

* „ 

»4 4 2 * : 

* 5 


„Pass proceſs 1 kalen from the 
1 de pharmacieof M. Beaum, 
who obſerves, that all the aro- 
matic ſpirits ought to be prepared 
in the ſame manner. When the 
common ſpirits of this kind are 
rubbed on the hands, c. they 


leave, after the more volatile parts 
pared from the fruit, four 


have. exhaled, a diſa 
umatic ſmell ; and When di- 
uted with water, and taken medi- 
cinally, they leave in like manner 
a naufeous flavour in the mouth. 
To remedy theſe imperfe Riony,: 
he made many experiments, w 
ſhewed, that in order to * — 
theſe liquors: of the sirene 
qualities, the ſpirit muſt not 
be perfectly pure at Heſt, but thae 
the liquor ought alſo to be dect. 
bed after it has been diſtined 
from the ſubjects. In this recti- 


fication, only the more volatile, 
ſubtile, 


aromatic parts of the 
ingredients ariſe: _ remains 
behind a white acrid, 
bitter, loaded OG the groſſer 


eee 


greeable em- 


* » : A ju 9 
I & ons 
* * . 
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eil, and deprited of all the ſpecific 
flavour of the ſubjects. Indeed 
the very imperfection complained 
points out this ſecond 


diliillation for the remedy ; as it 


ture of pounded ice and ſea ſalts 


s ſu 


news the ſpirit to contaima grateful 


and ungrate ful matter, the firſt of 
Which exhales while the other is 


leſt behind. The author ſays, that 


when the agza mellſſæ is prepared 
as above directed, it has ſomething 


in it more perfect than auy of 
the odoriferous ſpirits whoſe ex- 


cellenee is cried up, and which 
have the reputation of being the 
hep: 27 ff bon anst gin rn 


Afomatic ſpiritaous watery have 
in general leſs ſmell, When newly 
diſtilled, chan after they have been 
About fix months; M. Baumé 
pects that the preparations of 
this kind, which have been moſt 
in vogue, were ſuch as had been 


thus improved by keeping; and 


found thut the good effects of az 
might be produced in a ſhort rin 


by means of cold. He plunges quart 


the ſpirit, after having ſufferea, 


- for fix or eight hours, the cold 


for ſeveral years. 


hence reſulting, proves as grate- 
ful as that which has been kept 


alſo, after being frozen, prove 


Take rf 


— 
— 


far more | agreeable than they 


were before, though. they are 
always leſs ſo than thoſe, which 
have been drawn with ſpirit, 
and expoſed to a like degree of 
cold. This melioration of diftil- 
led waters by froſt was taken notice 


of by Geoffroy, Hiſt. Acad. 1713. 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI. 
Spirit of roſemary, 


Roſemary tops, 
ny pound and a half; 
FR f 


TREE AN 


Put them 


Simple waters 


freſh gathered, 5 


Proof ſpiriti one gallon. 
Diſtil in the heat of a water-bath; 
till five pints are come over, 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI, 
vulgo AQUA REG:NA © 
Av e 3 ig; 
Hungary water [E. 
Take of Mc | . ; 
- Roſemary flowers, juſt gathered 
two pounds; 
Rectiſied 
n | 
together, and immediate. 
ly diſtil in a water-bath. : 
It is generally brought to us from 
abroad. = Sn 


, 


ſpirit of wine, one 


Tuis ſpirit, is very fragrant, 
inſomuch as to be in common uſe 
as a perfume : that brought from 
abroad is ſuperior in fragrance to 
ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in per- 
fection, the vinous ſpirit ſhould 
be extremely pure; the roſemary 
tops gathered. when the flowers 
are full blown upon them, and 
committed immediately to diſtil- 
lation, particular care being taken 
not to bruiſe or preſs them. The 
beſt method of managing the 
diſtillation, 1s that formerly re- 
commended for the | diſtillation 
of the more volatile eſſential oils 
and ſimple waters, viz. firſt to 
place the ſpirit in the ſtill, and 
then ſet in, above the liquor, 
either an iron hoop, with a hair 
cloth ſtretched over it, upon which 
the flowers are to be lightly ſpread, 
or rather a baſket, ere on 
three pins, reaching down to the 
bottom. A gentle heat being ap- 
plied, juſt ſufficient to raiſe the 
ſpirit, its vapour, lightly perco- 
lating through” the flowers, will 
ö their finer parts, without 
making that diſagreeable altera- 
tion, which liquors applied to 
ſuch tender ſubjects, in their _ er 
orm, 


* 


r C | 7 8 1. 4 Wed 
Chap. 5: Diftilled Sperits. © 
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„ 


ſorm, generally do, Probably the Digeſt them together, and then 


ſuperiority of the French Hun- 
gary water, to that prepared a- 
mong us, is owing to ſome ſxilful 
management of this kind, or that 
recommended for the foregoing 
reparation, and employing a per- 
realy ure ſpirit. | 
In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
ia, ſome ſage — ginger are 
added, in the proportion of half a 
und of the former, and two 
ounces of the latter, to four pounds 
of the roſemary. 


 SPIRITUS LAVENDULEA 
SIMPLEX, 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, 
. Lond. 
Take ß 


Lavender flowers) Freſh gather- 


ed, a pound and a half; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon. 


Draw off, by the heat of a water-- 


ter- bath, five pints, 


Tus ſame cautions are to. be 
obſerved here, as in the diſtilla- 
tion of the foregoing ſpirit. Both 
of them, when made in perfec- 
tion, are very grateful and fra- 
grant: they are frequently rubbed 
on the temples, &c, under the 
notion of refreſhing and comfort- 
ing the nerves; and likewiſe tak: 
en internally, to the quantity 
4 - tea-ſpoonful, as warm cor- 
lals. 


SPIRITUS LAVENDULÆ 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound ſpirit of lavender. 
Lond. | : 

Take of 
Simple ſpirit of lavender, three 
pints 3 

Spirit of roſemary, one pint ; 

Cinnamon, | 885 

Nutmegs, each half an ounce; 

Red ſaunders, three drams, 


ſtrain out the ſpirit for uſe. 


The compound ſpirit of laven- 
der of the former London phar- 
macopceia is as follows. 


Take of 


Lavender flower, one gallon 3 
Sage flowers, 2 
Roſemary flowers 
Betonyflowers, each one handful; 
Borage flowers, 

Bugloſs flowers, You 
Lilies of the valley, 
Cowſlips, each two handfuls ; 
Balm leaves, : 92 
Feverfew leaves, 

Orange tree leaves, 

Orange flowers, 

Stæchas flowers 
Bay berries, each one ounce z 
French brandy, four gallons. 


gredients freſh gathered, and 
after ſuitable digeſtion, draw 
off in a water-bath two gal- 
lons and a half. To this ſpirit 
add the following ingredients : 
Citron peel, _ | 
Yellow ſaunders, each ſix drams 3 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 


Pour the brandy on the other in- 


Cubebs, each half an ounce; 


Aloes wood, one dram. 


Digeſt theſe together for twenty- 


four hours; then filter the ſpirit, 
and ſuſpend in it the follow- 


ing ingredients (where they are 
judged proper) tied up in a thin 


linen cloth; viz. of 
Muſk, Lara 
Ambergris, | 


Saffron, esch half a ſcruple: 


Red roſes dried, 4 
Red ſaunders, each half an 
ounce. 


In the edition of the Edin- 
urgh pharmacopchia, precedin 
8 hs 


x 
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the preſent, this —_— 15 thus | 
Wredt ed. 


| Take of = Aigilled bil mY 
Lavender, an ounce and 4 half; 


" TY — % 


Roſemary, an ounce; 
Marjoram, fix drams; 3 
Lemon peel, half an ounce; 
Nuatmegs, three drams; 
Cloves, two drams; © 
Cinnamon one dram. 
Gradually drop theſe oils into 
three gallons of French brandy, 
occaſionally ſtirring them toge- 
ther. Diſtil the mixture in 
Halneo mariæ to two-thirds; 
and in the ſpirit which comes 
over, ſuſpend the following in- 
gredients, tied up in a linen 
cloth; viz. of 
Red e two ounces; 3 
Engliſh ſaffron, 
Cochineal, each half an ounce; 
Fo which if you would have the 
ſpirit perfumed, add of 
Ambergris, two ſcru ples; - 
Mu, one ſerüple. | 


1 che preſent pharmacopœia 


of Edinburgh, this medicine ſtands 


as follows, 
Take of 0 
Freſh lavender flowers, two 
pounds; pi 
Freſh roſemary. flowers, one 
und; 


Freſn yellow rind of lemons, 
three ounces; 
| ReQiified, ſpirit of wine, one 
* gallon and a half. 

Diftit' in the heat of a water-bath 
to dryneſs, and in the diſtilled 
ſpirit macerate the following in- 
_gredients for three days, viz. of 
Cinnamon, three ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cubebs, each one ounce ; 


Sbavings of red ſaunders, two 


dounces. 
Sg out the ſpirit for uſe, 


" A * 


of the medicine depends. 
digeſtion of the ſpirit with the 


* Y 9 


— 


The red ſaunders is of no farther 
uſe in theſe compoſitions, than as a 
colouring ingredient. If a yelloy 
ſpirit was liked, the yellow ſaun- 
ders would be an excellent article, 
as it not only communicates a 
fine colour, but hkewiſe a con. 


- fiderable ſhare of medicinal virtue. 


A ſpirit diſtilled from the flowers 
of lavender and fage, in due pro- 
portion, and Gigelted in the cold 
for a little time with ſome cin- 
namon, nutmegs, and yellow ſaun- 
ders; - proves a very elegant and 
grateful one. Where eſſential oils 
are employed, as in the third 
of the above proceſſes, particular 


Part III. 


care muſt be had in the choice of 


them; for on their goodneſs that 
The 


ſpices, &c. ſhould be performed 
without heat, otherwiſe the. fla- 
vour of the medicine will be in- 
jured. 

All theſe ſpirits are e grateful re- 
viving cordials: the firſt, though 
conſiderably. the moſt. f1mple, is 
not inferior in elegancy to either 
of the others. This medicine has 


long been held in gre:t eſteem, 
e 


r the name of PaLsY DROPS, 
in all kinds of languors, weakneſs 


of the nerves, and decays of age; 


for which reaſon, we have given the 
different forms of preparing it that 
have been followed for ſome time 
paſt. It may be conveniently taken 
upon ſugur, from ten to eighty, or 
a * 3 


A. o DORIF ERA. 
An oderiferous Ipirit, called 7 week 


on Water, 
Take of 


Coriander ſeeds, 

Honey, each one pound ; 

. Cloves, an ounce and a alf; 

Nutmegs, | 

Benzoine, 

Storax, each an Ounce 3 ; 
VanetHoes, 


*S 


Chap. 3 - | Diftilled Spirit. 


, Vanelloes, in number four ; 
_ Yellow rind of three lemons ; 
French brandy, one gallon. 


Digeſt theſe ingredients together 


or forty-eight hours; and then 

diſtil off the ſpirit in balneo 

mariæ. To one gallon of this 

ſpirit, add | + | 

Orange flower water, 

Roſe water, of each one pound 
and a half; | 

Ambergris, | 

Muſk, of each five grains. 


Firſt grind the muſk and amber- 


pris, with Tome of the water, 
and afterwards put all together, 
in a large matraſs ; ſhake them 
well, and let them circulate for 
three days and nights in a 
gentle heat; then ſuffer them 
to cool, filter the liquor, and 
keep it cloſe ſtopt up for uſe. 


| Another, 

Take of 

Coriander ſeeds, one pound ; 
Lemon peel, freſh, 
Natmegs, each four ounces ; 
Ambergris, . 

Muſk, each five grains; 


Clean melaſſes ſpirit, two gal- 


lons. ö 


„ Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander 


ſeeds, and put them, with the 


lemon peel and the ſpirit, into 


a ſmall ſtill placed in blaneo 
mariz : tie a thin cloth over 
the mouth, and ſprinkle there- 
on the ambergris and muſk, 
reduced into fine powder; lute 
on the head, 


hours, and then diſtil as much 
as a boiling heat of the bath 
can foxge over. 
To this 244, of 
'Roſe water, one pint ; 
Orange flower water, half a 
pint, ; b 
Tags: compoſitions are de- 
ligned rather as perfumes than 


this laſt intention, T 


expected; and ſerve chiefly. to 


ingredients; which theſe perfumes 


Steep the herb in the ſpirit" for 


let the whole 
ſtand in digeſtion for twelve 


ſoon exhales 


wo 


387 
as medicines; though for ſuch: as + 
can bear their . fragrance, . they 
might be uſed to 7 e in 
. A 
ambergris do not communicate fo 
much of their ſmell as might be 


heighten the flavour of the other 


excellently do, when employed in 
very ſmall proportion, to all the 
odoriferous ſimples, without im- 
parting any thing perceptible of 
their own. Both the foregoing 
ſpirits are very agreeable; a few 
drops of «either give a fine flavour 
to a large quantity of other liquor. 
Mr. Wilſon, from whom the firſt 
is taken ¶ Pract. Chem pag. 354) 
tells us, that he often made it for 
king James II. and that it gives 
one of the moſt pleaſant ſcents that 
can be ſmelt to. The other is 
formed on the ſame plan, by 
omitting ſuch articles as appeared 
ſuperfluous in the firſt. 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARIEZA.”” 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs. © © 
Edinb. 


Take of * 
Freſh ſcurvygraſs, bruiſed, ten 
pounds YO re 
ReRified ſpirit of wine, fire 
pints. 


twelve hours; then with the 
heat of a water-bath, diſtil off 
five pints, JET? 


Tars ſpirit is very ſtrong of 
the ſcurvygraſs, and may be —_ 
in thoſe caſes where the uſe: of 
this kerb is proper, from twenty 
to one hundred drops. The vir- 
tues of ſcurvygraſs reſide in a 
very ſubtile, volatile oil, which 


ariſes in diſtillation both with 


water and pure ſpirit; and if the 

liquors are expoſed to the air, 

m both. The- 

GL - ſpirit, J 
* 
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* 


ungzent, but if long kept, even 
1 boon veſſels, becomes remarka- 
RS. . 


"The makers of this ſpirit have 


frequently added to the ſcurvygraſs 
| * of horſeradifh root, and 
ſometimes ſubſtituted to it one 
drawn entirly from the horſera- 
" diſh: the flavour of theſe two 
— being ſo much alike, that 
their diſtilled ſpirits are ſcarce di- 
ſtinguiſhable from one another. 
Here it may be obſeryed, that 
though arum and dracunculus are 
uſually ranked in the ſame claſs with 
the two. foregoin a ragt and 
looked upon as zm ar to them; 
this proceſs diſcovers a remarkable 
difference: whilſt the former yield 
all their pungency in diſtillation 
both to water and ſpirit, the latter 
give over nothing to either, and 
yet their virtues are deſtroyed in 
the operation. Mn Fe 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARTIZE AUREUS 


Golden, or purging ſpirit of fcurvy- 
„ 
Take of X 1 
Spirit of ſcurvygraſs, one pound. 
Samboge, Des 8 
Diſſolve the gam boge in the ſpirit, 
and if any ſediment falls to the 
_ bottom, carefully decant the 
tinged liquor from it. 
This ſpirit is otherwiſe made with 
ſcammony, or reſin of jalap, in- 
ſtead of gamboge. ; 


Tuis bas been in great eſteem 
among the common people, and 
ſtrongly recommended by the vend- 

ers, in all kinds of ſcorbutic diſ- 

orders, It is nevertheleſs a very 
indifferent medicine, and little de- 
ſerves the pompous title given it. 

Tt, may be taken from twenty to 

fixty; drops, either upon ſugar or 

mid with ſyrup. | 


Take of 'P.- 


quantity, not givin 


1 
* 
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ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is extremely | 


; a 13 * 
Ac rA ANnHALTINA, 
Anbalt water. 
Turpentine, ſix ounces; | 
Olibanum, one ounce ; 
Aloes wood, three ounces; 
Cloves, wil no 
Cinnamon, 
Cubebs,  * 
Roſemary flowers, 
Galangal, | 
Mailich, . 
Nutmegs, each ſix drams; 
Saffron, two drams and a half; 
Bay berries, 
Fennel ſeeds, each half an ounce; 
Spirit of wine, five pints. 
Pulverize thoſe ingredients which 
require ſuch treatment, and di- 
geſt the whole wich the ſpirit for 
ſix days; then diſtil with an ex- 
ceeding gentle heat, in balneo 
mariz : the liquor which runs 
clear is to be ſeparated from 
the turbid, and kept by itſelf. 
Where the addition of muſk is 
required, fifteen grains thereof 
are to be tied in a bag, and ſuſ- 


pended in the head of the till, 


Ws have inſerted this compoſi- 
tion from the Brandenburgh phar- 
macopœia, on account of its 2 
held, in ſome places, in great 
eſteem. It is rubbed on weak or 
paralytic limbs, againſt catarrhs, 
old pains and aches, &c. and like- 
wiſe given internally, in doſes of 
half an ounce, for ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, diſcuſſing flatulencies, 
reheving colicky pains, and pro- 
moting the uterine purgations, It 
is very unpleaſant to the. palate ;. 
the aromatics though ſa8ciently 
numerous, and in Cconfiderable 
over near 


enough to cover the g flavour 


of the turpentine ; there are not 


many of them, indeed, that give 

over any thing conſiderable at. all. 

A more elegant ſpirit of this kind 
might 


* \ Ta N 
＋ 3 


* 


Cbap. 85. Diftilled Spirituous Waters. 


un prepared from turpentine, 
roſe 


mary, lavender and ſage flow- 


ers ; or by diſtilling the ſpirit firſt 


3 89 
from the turpentine alone, and then 


diſſolving in it a proper quantity of 
tial oils, 


any ſuitable eſfenti 


Ax TIeII II. Diſtilled Spirituous Waters. 


By diftilled fdirits are under- 
ſtood ſuch as are drawn with a ſpi- 
rit that has been previoully rectifi- 
ed, or which is reduced nearly to 
that ſtrength in the operation; by 
þirituous waters, thote in which 
the ſpirit is only of the proof 
ſtrength, or contains an admixture 
of about an equal meaſure of wa- 
ter. Theſe laſt have been uſually 
called compound waters, even 
when diſtilled fram one ingredient 
only; as thoſe, on the other hand, 
which are drawn by common water, 
though from a number of ingredi- 
ents, are named ſimple; the title 


fimplex, here, relating not to fim- 


licity in reſpect of compoſition, 
1 to the vehicle being plain wa- 
ter. The Edinburgh pharmacopeia 
denominates thoſe waters ſimple 
which are drawn from a ſingle in- 
gredient, whether the vehicle be 
com mon water, or ſpirituous water, 
and all thoſe compounds which are 
diſtilled from more than one. 


General rules for the diſtillation 
of ſpirituous waters ; from the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, 


. J. 

The plants and their parts ought 
to be moderately and newly 
dried, except ſuch as are ordered 
freſh n, | 

After the ingredients have been 
ſteeped in So ſpirit for the time 

preſcribed, add as much water 

as will be ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, or rather more. 


The liquor which comes over firſt 
in the diſtillation, is by ſome 
kept by itſelf, under the title 
of ſpirit; and the other run - 

nings, which prove milky, fined 
down by art. But it is better to 

mix all the runnings together, 

without fining them, that the 
waters may poſſeſs the virtues of 
the plant entire; which is a cir- 
cumſtance to be more regazded 
than their fineneſs or ſightlineſs, 
If the diſtillatzon is Eilfally ma- 
naged, the heat equable, and all 
along gentle, and no more dra 
off than the quantity direct 
moſt of the waters will ap 
ſufficiently bright and fine: Ts 
of them, which look turbid juſt 
after they are drawn, will, on 
ſtanding for a few days, become 
clear and tranſparent. The prac- 
tice here forbid, of ſaving ſome of 
the firſt runnings apart, is certainly 
very injurious to the compoſition 
the water being not only robbed by 
it of ſome of the more volatile 
parts of the ingredients, but like- 
wiſe rendered permanently milky, 
as wanting the ſpirit which, by 
diſſolving the oil of the ingredients 
that gives this appearance, would 
make the liquor tranſparent, Nor 
1s the method of _ the turbid 
waters by alam, &c. leſs culpable; 
for theſe additions produce their 
effects only by ſeparating from the 
liquor what it had before gained 
from the e | 

In the diſtillation of theſe waters, 
the genuine brandy obtained 
from wine is directed. * 


ve $:_- 


- 
* 


"> 


ſtead of that 


burning. 
By this method more elegant 


% 


** 
£ * 
3 


* 


90 
this is not to be had, take in- 


its quantity of a well- rectified 
ſpirit prepared from any other 
mented liquors: in this ſteep 
the ingredients, and then add 
. ſpring water enough, both to 
make up the quantity ordered 
to be drawn off, and to prevent 


= 


waters may be obtained, than when 


2 


* 
- 


any of the common proof ſpirits, 


even that of wine itſelf, are made 


uſe of. All vinous ſpirits receive 
-fome flavour from the matter from 


which they are extracted; and this 


flavour, which adheres chiefly to 


- 
: 
* 

o 


1 


1 


cannot be diveſted of without ſepa- 
rating the phlegm, and reducing 


them to a rectified ſtate. 


. 
< 


Ac A ABSINTHII COMPOSITA. 


Compound wormwood water, 


Take of | 
Calamus aromaticus, 


Orange peel, freſh, 
© Cinnamon, each four ounces ; 


Roman wormwood, halfa pound ; 


Mint, three ounces ; | 


Leſſer cardamoms, 
Mace, each one ounce ; 
French brandy, two gallons. 


Having bruiſed the ſeeds and 


5 


fſcribed as a ſtomachic, along with 


ſpices, and cut the other ingre- 
dients, pour on them the bran- 
dy, and after fteeping them to- 
ether for the ſpace of four 


days, diſtil off two gallons. 


Tunis water was formerly pre- 


bitter infuſions; and for this pur- 
pole it is the leaſt unfit (as being 
the moſt elegant and leaſt unplea- 


ſant) of all the wormwood waters 
that the ſhops were furniſhed with. 


It is nevertheleſs too ungrateful 
an addition to the fine bitters of 


our new pharmacopœias; and 


* ſpirit, half 


4 


\ 
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cannot be ſuppoſed: to contribute 
any thing to their virtue, which 


more agreeable ſpirituous waters 


would not equally do. Some 
have expected wormwood water 
to be itſelf a bitter; but on- 
ly the ſmell and flavour of the 
wormwood ariſes in this proceſs, 
thoſe parts in which its bitterneſ; 
reſides remaining behind in the 

In former editions of the Lon- 
don pharacopœia there were two 
wormwood waters, which by ſome 


are ſtill held in eſteem, and were 


propoſed by the committee of the 


college to be continued at the late 
| reviſal, with ſome amendments. 
the phlegm or watery part, they 6-92 
' AQUA ABSINTHII MINUS con- 


POSITA, 
Wormewood water leſs compounded. 

Take of | 
Common wormwood leaves, 
dried, two pounds; | 
Leffer cardamom ſeeds, two 
ounces z x 
Coriander ſeeds, half a pound; 
French brandy, four gallons. 
Let them ſteep together for ſome 
time, and then diſtil off four 

_ gallons. 


Aqua ABSINTHII MAGIS COM- 
POSiTA, 

IFormwood water more compounaed, 
Take of | 

Sea wormwood, 

Common wormwood,each dried, 
one pound; 

Sage, 

Mint, 5 
Balm, each dried, two handfuls; 
Galangal, 

Ginger, | 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Elecampane roots, 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, : 
Coriander ſeeds, each three 
— 77 HOTTER 7 
Cinnamon, 
Dd Cloves, 
8 


” ( 8 ©s @ .co BD os 
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Cloves, eee 
Nutmegs, each two drams; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Cubebs, each one dram; 
French brandy, twelve pints. 
Having cut or bruiſed the ingre- 
dients, which require that treat- 
ment, ſteep them for ſome time 
in the brandy, and afterwards 
draw off by diſtillation twelve 
pints, he Xl 


AQUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituaus alexeterial water. 


Lond. 
Take of | | 
Spearmint leaves, freſh, half a 
pound ; 
Angelica leaves, freſh, 
Sea wormwood tops, freſh, each 
four ounces; | 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as will prevent 


burning. 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


Tu 15 is a tolerably pleaſant wa- 


ter; it is looked upon as an alexi- 


pharmac and ſtomachic, and in 


thele intentions is not unfrequent- 


made uſe of in juleps, &c. 


AUA ALEXETERIA 
SPIRI'I'UOSA cum ACETO. 
Spiritugus alexeterial water with 
| vine gar. ; 
Lond. 

'Take of | 
Spearmint leaves, | 
Angelica leaves, each half a 
pound; 
Sea wormwood tops, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
do prevent burning;.. .. 
Vinegar, one pint. 


Piſtil the freſh herbs with the ſpi- 


* , 


rit and water, drawing off one 
gallon; to which add the vi- 


Beg. 


wes 
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Axczica, after trial of ſundry 


other materials, has been found 


the moſt effectually to remove the 


diſagreeable flavour which the vi- 


negar would otherwiſe communi- 
cate, and therefore this plant is or · 
dered in a larger proportion here 
than in the other alexeterial wa- 
ters. Perhaps it would be more 
eligible to add the vinegar occaſi- 
onally.; for when mixed with the 
liquor at firſt, it is apt to. throw 
down, upon keeping, ſome of tlie 
more valuable parts which the wa- 


ter received from the herbs. 


This water is given in the room 
of the Adu A THERIACALIS} or 


treacle water, a medicine of ſome - 


importance, which in the former 


Edinburgh pharmacopeia is thus 


directed. 


Fake. of -- | 


Butterbur roots, one pound; 
Angelica roots, 5 wextTt: 
Maſterwort roots, each half a 

pound; J 89 175 
Zedoary, four ounces; 
Scordium leaves, . 
Rue leaves, each fix ouncesz... 
Theriaca, one pound; 


French brandy, three gallons : 
Diſtilled vinegar, half a gallon. 


Let the roots, leaves and theriaca ' 


be ſteeped in the ſpirit for four 
days; then diſtil off two gallons - 


and a half; to which add the 


diſtilled vinegar. 


Taris water is ordered not to he 


drawn fo low as the other diſtilled 


waters, and with great judgment; 
for the addition of the vinegar con- 
ſiderably weakens it, and if drawn 
low, renders it very unſightly. It 
is left to the choice of the opera- 
tor, to employ either Androma- 


chus's or the Edinburgh treagle,: 
the latter is the beſt of the two, 
"but neither of them are pr 


885 
ſubjeQs for diſtillation ; for beſides 
C Cc 4 - that 
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that three pints in ' four are honey 


which yields nothing, they con- 
— ſeveral other ingredients t chat 
afford as little. 

The Aqua vais enr of 
ths former I 
is as follows. 

a Take of © 5 . 
er walnuts, pints; 
1 . three pints ; a | 
Carduus, 
Balm, each two pints; 
Botrurbur roots, freſh, a pound 


And a half; 
Burdock roots, freſh, one pound; 
Angelica roots, 
Malterwort roots, freſh, each 
- ++ half a pound; 


| Scordium, freſh, "Four handfuls; 
Venice treacle, had 
Mlithridate, kept for ſome time, 
| each eight ounces ; 
Lemon juice, two pints; 
French brandy, a gallon and a 
Half. 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- 
lons and half, then add half a 


*** of diſtilled vinegar, 


The predominant flavour of this 
water is from the rue and angelica; 
the reſt contribute only enough to 
render the whole more offenſive, 
What qualities it can receive from 
| the numerous ingredients of the 
imagined all powerful theriaca 

may be eſtimated by this, that the 
whole ſpecies of that electary, em- 
ployed in half an ounce of the wa- 
ter, its uſual doſe, amounts not ta 
à fingle 
with which our pharmacopœia, by 
the advice of Sir Theodore May- 
erne, had the honour of enrichin 
the compoſition, being alſo jaſt of 
5 the fame Importance In it, 


Tux colle pe of Edinbu rgh has 
nom given the following Aer 


None of this Water, under the title 


Pharnacentical Preparations 


don es | 


Digeſt for two days, then diſtil off 


by the addition of vinegar, an 


a ſudorific and alexipharmac; and 


hers and elegant, are not infe- 


in ; the mithridate, 


—_ 


. in. 


AQUA EPIDEMIA. 
la ue Water. 
| dinb. | 

Take 8 

Maſterwort, roots, a pound and 
'a half; 
| Angelica ſeed, 
Elder flowers, 
pound; 

French brandy, three gallons. 


each half a 


two gallons and a half; - to 
which add half a gallon of wo 
flitled vinegar. 


Tux foregoing compoſitions are 
the only diſtilled waters in which 
the heat of the ſpirit is tempered 


ingredient which renders them 
ſerviceable in many caſes where 
ſpirituous liquors alone would be 
improper. The treacle water has 
long been held in great eſteem as 


— which the London and Edin- 
rgh colleges have now directed 
e room of it, though far more 


rior in efficacy. 


AQUA SEMINUM ANISL 
COMPOSITA, - 


Compound aniſeed water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Aniſeeds, 
Angelica ſeeds, 
pound; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent burning, 


Draw off by diſtillation one gallon, 


Tas i is a very elegant aniſeed 
water, the angelica ſeeds greatly 
improving the flavour of the Aer : 
it is apt ta turn out milky, if drawn 
ſq low as here ordered. 


each half a 


AQUA 


8 


7 
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aQUA CORTICUM AURAN- 
FORUM SPIRITUOSA. .. 
Spirituous orange peel water. 

Take of als 36: t 
Outer rind of Seville orange peel, 

dried, half a pound; : 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon : 
Water, as much as 1s ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 

Diſtil of one gallon. 5 
Tuis is conſiderably ſtronger of 


the orange peel than the fimple - 


water. It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- 
machic, and carminative. 


AA BRYONIZ COMPOSITA. 
Compound bryony water. 
Take of | | 
Bryony roots, one pound; 
Wild valerian root, four ounces; 
Pennyroyal, | 
Rue, each half a pound 
Mugwort leaves, 
Feverfew flowers, 
Bavin tops, each one ounce : 
Orange peel, freſh, 


Lovage ſeed, each two ounces 3 


French brandy, two gallons and 


a half. Ss 
Having cut or bruiſed thoſe ingre- 
dients which require ſuch treat- 
ment, ſteep them in the brandy 
four days; then draw off by di- 
ſtillation two gallons and a half 
of liquor . 


THis compoſition, deſigned as 
an antihyſteric, is liable to conſider- 
able objections, not only in regard 
to its particular ingredients, but 
to the medicinal intention of the 
whole. Many, by the uſe of this 
and other like waters, under the 
notion of medicines, have been 
betrayed into-the pernicious habit 
of drinking drams : whereas, how - 
ever ſpirituous liquors may give a 
temporary relief to the languors 
of hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
perſons, none ſuffer ſo ſoon the ill 


ehects attending the conſtant uſgof 


them. The unpleaſant Ravour of 
this water renders it exceptionable 


alſo as a vehicle of other antihy- 


ſteric medicines, which in general 


are of themſelves ſuffictently un- 


grateful ; a ſmall augmentation in 
the doſe of the medicines them- 
ſelves (as the London committee 
obſerve) would abundantly com- 
penſate any aſſiſtance to be ex- 
pected from this water, and leave 
room for the uſe of a more agree- 
able vehicle. | 
The college of London has 
therefore wholly omitted this wa- 
ter, without giving any thing of 
fimilar intention in its place. That 


of Edinburgh ſtill retains it, but 


has improved the compoſition, and 
rendered it more fimple, by the 


rejection of the more exceptionable 


ingredients. The bryony root, 
from which the water receives 


its name, is the moſt exception» - 


able of them all: this being there- 
fore now omitted, the water is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ano- 
ther of its ingredients, and is 
directed as follows. 


AQUA VALERIANZ COM- 


POSITA - 
Compound valerian water. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Wild valerian root, a pound and 
a half; | 
Lovage ſeed, half a pound; 
Pennyroyal leaves, four ounces 
Savin tops, two ounces z | 
French brandy, two gallons. 
Digeſt for two days, and then draw 
off by diſtillation two gallons, 


AQUA SEMINUM 
CARDAMOMI. 


Cardamom ſeed Water. 


: Lond. 
Take of | fer 
Loeſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 


from the huſks, four ounces ; + 
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Proof ſpirit, one gallon; _ 
Water, as much as is ſufficzent to 
; prevent burning. 


*Diftil off one gallon. 


Tais water is agrateful cordial 
and carminative, the cardamom 
ſeeds giving over. in this proceſs 
the whole of their flavour. It is 
not perhaps very neceſſary to be at 
the trouble of ſeparating the huſks, 
for theſe communicate nothing 
diſagreeable: the only difference 
is, that if employed unhuſked, a 


proportionably larger quantity of 


them muſt be taken. 


AQUA SEMINUM CARUI. 
_*. Caraway water. 


| r dre 

Take of 

| Caraway ſeeds, half a pound 3 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Mater, as much as will prevent 
. 

Pihl off one gallon, 


Tuts is a cordial in common 
uſe : it contains the flavour of the 
Fgaraway ſeeds in perfection. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI 
5 'SPIRI TUOSA. 
Spirituous cinnamen Water. 
'V Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, a pound; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 


Water, ſo much as will prevent 


burning. 


© Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. 


AQUA CINNAMOMI CUM 
VINO. 
Cinnamon water with. wine, 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Cinnamon, one pound; 
French brandy, ane gallon. 

Let them ſteep together for two 

days, and then diſtil off one 

gallon. 
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diſtillation is long continued, gare 


quor loſes its milky hue, ſoon be- 


* * 
4 : 


Tu is is a very agreeable ; 
uſeful cordial —. 9 but iy Pp 
ſtrong of the cinnamon as migębt 
be expected; for very little of the 
virtues of the ſpice ariſes till afte; 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſtil. 
led. Hence in the former edition; 
of the London pharmacopœia, the 
diſtillation was ordered to be pro. 
tracted till two pints more, than 
here directed, were come over. 5 
this means, the whole virtue of the 
cinnamon was more frugally than 
judiciouſly abtained, far the dif. 
agreeable flavour of the feints of 
proof ſpirits, and the acidulous li- 
quor ariſin g from cinnamon as well 
as other vegetables, when their 


an ill reliſh to the whole; at the 
ſame time that the oil which waz 
extracted from the ſpice, was by 
this acid tkrown down. 

In the pharmacopceia reformata, 
it is propoſed to make this water, 
by: mixing the agua cinnanori 
fimplex with, ſomewhat leſs than an 
equal quantity of rectified ſpirit: 
on ſhaking them together, the li- 


comes clear, and more elegant 
than the water diſtilled as above: 
it is equally ſtrong of the cinna- 
mon, and free from the nauſeous 
taint which the common proof 
ſpirits are impregnated with. 


AQUA JUNIPERE 
- COMPOSITA.- 


Compo und juniper water, 
Lond. 
Take of W . | 
' Juniper berries, one pound; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 

Caraway ſeeds, each an ounce 

and a half; 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, as much as is ſufficien 
to prevent burning. 
Niſtil off one gallon. | 


% 


*; 


10 5 T 5 
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Tuts water mixed with about 
an equal quantity of the rob of ju- 
niper berries, proves an uſeful me- 
Jicine in catarrhs, debility of the 


ſtomach and inteftines, and diffi- 


culty of urine, The water by it- 


ſelf is a good cordial and carmina- 


d 


tive: the ſervice which this 


other ſpirituous waters do in theſe 


intentions, is too commonly 
known; though the ill conſe- 
quences that follow their conſtant 
uſe, are too little regarded. 


AQUA MEN TH PIPERI- 
TIDIS SPIRITUOSA. 
| Spirituous pepper-mint water. 
| Pe 


Take of 


Pepper-mint leaves dry, a pound | 


and a half; 2 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw aff by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tuis water is made uſe of in fla- 
tulent colics and other like diſor- 
ders; in which it oftentimes gives 
immediate relief. It ſmells and 


taſtes ſtrongly of the peppermint. 


AQUA MENTHA, VULGA- 
R Is SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous ſpearmint water, 

| Lond, þ 

Take of 

Spearmint leaves, dry, a pound 
and a halt; 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; 

Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. | 


\ Diflil off one gallon. 


| Tis water, if the ſpirit be good, 


turns out a very elegant one, and 
preferable, in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, reaching to vomit, and the 
like, to many more elaborate pre- 
parations. Where the diſorder is 
not accompanied with heat or in- 
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flammation, half an ounce of this 


water may. be given diluted with 
ſome agreeable aqueous liquor, 


Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Lemon peel, one ounce ; 
Angelica ſeeds, 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Mace, each half an ounce; _ 
Cubebs, two drams ; 

Balm leaves, fix ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. - 
Pour the brandy on the other in- 
gredients bruiſed ; and after di- 
geſting them for four days, draw 

off by diſtillation one gallon. 


Tux above compoſition of this 


formerly followed. At the late 
reformation it has received a con- 
ſiderable improvement ; the car- 
'damoms, .cubebs, and balm, are 
omitted, and an addition of pep- 
per- mint introduced, The for 
mula at preſent is as follows. 


AQUA AROMATICA, vulgo 
MIRABILIS. 


Aromatic water, commonly called 
aqua mirabilis. 
| Eainb. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces; 

Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
An les ſeeds, each one ounce; 
Mace, half an ounce ; 
Pepper- mint, three ounces ; 
French brandy, one gallon. ' 

Digeſt for two days, and then 
diſtil off one gallon, 


* 


Aqua MIRABILIS, N | 


celebrated water is that which was 


— 


\ 


THr1s water is very rich of the 


ſpices; and proves a pleaſant, 


warm cordial and carminative. In 


thoſe who have not, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves of the be- 


nefit of theſe kinds of. liquors, it 


often gives preſent relief in lan- 
25 : * guors, 


lr 
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| guors, flatulencies, colicky pains, Aqua rozontz. comrogrr, Nose 


and other like complaints. © Compound peony water. * 
The ſpices in theſe two com- Take of 3 don 
poſitions being rather too dear for Peony roots, two ounces; ed, 
the purpoſes of a common cordial _ Wild valerian roots, an ounce Wl to2 
water, the wholeſale dealers, as I and a half; f by 


have been informed, generally ſub- White dittany root, one ounce. WM to 1 
ſtitute to them a cheaper ſpice from Peony ſeeds, fix drams; 
our own. plantations, Jamaicapep- Lilies of the valley, freſh, four 


per. A very elegant water is pre- ounces; 
ed alſo from that ſpice by itſelf Lavender flowers, 
in the following proportions. Roſemary flowers each two 
| MP | Ounces ; 
Aqua PIPER1s JAMAICENS1S Betony, 
SPIRITUOSA, - i Marjoram, 
: r Jamaica pepper water. 1 
ake of _ | Sage, tops of each, one ounce; 
| 23 pepper, half a pound; French brandy, a gallon and a 
roof ſpirit, three gallons; half. 
Water, a ſufficient quantity to Cut or bruiſe thoſe materials that 
prevent an empyreuma. - require ſuch treatment, ſteep 
Draw off by diſtillation three gal- them four days in the brandy, 
Ions. and then diſtil over a gallon 


and a half of liquor. 

Tunis water is far more agree - 
able than a ſimple water drawn Puls water was formerly diſtin- 
from the ſame ſpice ; and has long guiſhed by the title of Aqua 
Had a lace among the cordials Ax TIITII ETI oA; and recom- 
both of the diſtiller and apothe- mended in all kinds of epilepſies 
cary ; though it has not yet been and nervous complaints. For = 
received into any public phar- time paſt, it has had little regard 
macopœꝛia. paid to it, having rarely been 
preſcribed any otherwiſe than as 


AQUA NUCIS MOSCHATE. a vehicle, and as ſuch not often, 


Nutmeg water. The ingredients from which it re- 

| Lend. | ceives its name, the peony roots 
Take of and ſeeds, communicate little or 
Nutmegs, two ounces; | Nothing to the water ; whatever 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon ; virtues theſe are poſſeſſed of, remain 
Water, as much as will pre- behind in the decoction; nor are 


- vent burning. | theſe the only exceptionable ar- 
. Draw off by diſtillation one gallon. ticles; the dittany, betony, and 
| | | | - ſome others, though of the aro- 
| Txr1s water (with the addition matic kind, afford ſo little, as not 
. only of ſome hawthorn flowers, an to deſerve a place among more 
article of very little ſignificance) powerful materials. 
was for merly celebrated in nephri- The above formula is taken 
tic diforders, under the name of from the edition of the Edinburgh 
k Ac A NEPHRITICA. At preſent, pharmacopœia preceding the pre- 
it is regarded only as an agreeable ſent, It is here inſerted for the 


ſpirituous liquor, lightly impreg- f thoſ by 
TS 


I, 


a, 


«ne regard” for forms ſo long re- 
ceived 3 and for the ſame reaſon, 
the peony water of the laſt Lon- 
Jon pharmacopeia is alſo ſabjoin- 
4, The commattee endeavoured 
o amend it at the late reformation a 
y retaining only thoſe ingredients 
© which a ſtar is affixed. _ 

Take of 


thered, one pound; 
Lime flowers“, half a pound; 
Peony flowers “, four ounces; 
Male prony root“, two ounces 
and a half; 
White dittany root, 
Long birthwort, each half an 
ounce; A 
Miſletoe of the oak, 
Rue *, each two handfuls; 
Peony ſeeds, hnſked, ten drams; 
Rue ſeeds three drams and a 
half 
Ruſſia caſtor, 
. Cubebs “, | 
Mace“, each two drams; 
Cinnamon“, an ounce and a 
half; | | 
Roſemary flowers, fix pugils ; 
mics Bowers, oC 
Lavendar flowers, each four pu- 
Berony flowers, 
Clove-july- flowers, | 
Cowllips, each eight pupils ; 
Juice of black cherries, four 
pints; | 
French Brandy“, two gallons 
and a half. 
After proper maceration, diſtil off 
four gallons, e 


AQUA PULEOGI 
SPIRITUOSA. - 
Shirituous penny-royal water. 
Lond. 
enny-royal leaves, dry, a 
— a half ; n 
Proof ſpirit, a gallon; 


chip- 5. Djjillid Spirituous Waters." 


Lilies of the valley , freſh ga- 


Take of 


„ RE, - 
Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. . hy 


Diſtil off 9 gallon : 


 "Tars water has a good ſhare of 
the flavour of the penny-nrgyal, and 
is pretty much in uſe à carmi- 
native and antihyſteric, 


AQUA RAPHANT 
f reer, 
Compound horſeradiſh water. 
ond. | 


Take of 3 
Garden ſcurvygraſs leaves, freſh, 
four pounds; | 
Horſeradiſh root, freſh, | 
Orange peel, freſh, each two 
pounds; | | 
Nutmegs, nine ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, two gallons ; 
Water, ſufficient quantity to 
prevent burning. | 


Draw off by diſtillation twogallons. 


Zdiab. | 


Horſeradiſh root, < | 
Garden ſcury = » cach 
three — {og 1 — 
Orange peel, freſh, 
Juniper berries, | 
Canella alba, each four ounces ; 
French brandy, three gallons. 
Steep the juniper berries and ca- 
nella alba in the ſpirit, for two 
days; then add the other in- 
gredients, and draw off three 


ery ele- 
gant ones, and as well adapted for 
the purpoſes of an antiſcorbutic, 
as — thing that can well be con- 
trived in this form. The commit- 
tee of the London college obſerve, 
with regard to the firſt, that the 
horſeradiſh and ſcurygraſs join 
very well together, giving a ſimilar 
flavour, though not a little diſa- 
greeable ; that the nutmeg ſup- 
preſſes 


Bor theſe waters are v 


preſſes this flavour very ſucceſs- 
fully without ſuperadding any of 


its own 3 and to this, orange peel ' 


(no incongruous ingredient to the 
intention of the medicine) adds a 
flavour very agreeable. Arum root 
has generally had a place in this 
water, but is here deſervedly thrown 
out; for it gives nothing of its 
pungency over the helm, notwith- 
ſtanding what is aſſerted, by ſome 
diſpenſatory- writers, to the contra- 
ry. Moſtard ſeed, though not hi- 
therto, that I know of, employed 
in theſe kinds of compoſitions, 
flrou! ſeem to be an excellent in- 
gre.-n*; it gives over the whole 
of its pungency, and is likewiſe 
leſs pcriſhable than moſt of the 
other iublftances of this claſs : this 
ſeed wants no addition, unleſs ſome 
aromatic material to furniſh an 
agreeable flavour, 
. Aqva vuLNERARIA, ſeu Aqua 
CATAPULTARUM. 
Arquebuſade water, 
Pharm. Argent, 
Take of. | 


Comfrey, leaves and roots, 
Sage, 
Mugwort, 
Bugloſs, each four handfuls ; 
Betony, 
Sanicle, 
Ox- eye daiſy, 
Common daiſy, 
Greater fig wort, 
Plantane, 
Agrimony, 
| Vervain, 
Wormwocd, 
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tues. 
' talken 3 for the virtues of moſt 
of the herbs, admitting them to be 


St. John's wort, 
Long birthwort, 
Orpane, 
Veronica, | 
Leſſer centaury, 
Milfoil, 
Tobacco, 
Mouſe-ear, 
Mint, 
Hyſſop, each one handful ; 
Wine, twenty-four pounds, 
Having cut and bruiſed the 
herbs, pour on them the wine, and 
let them ſtand together in digeſtion, 


Fennel, each two handfuls ; 


in horſedung, or any other equi- 


valent heat, for three days ; after- 

, Thea »» *6 C 0 4 N 
wards diſtil in an alembic with a 
moderate fire. ; 


'Ta1s celebrated water has been 
for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
in contuſions, for reſolving coagu- 
lated blood, di ſcuſſing the tumours 
that ariſe on fractures and diſloca- 
tions, for preventing the progreſs 
of gangrenes, and cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, parti- 
cularly-gun-ſhot wounds. Mr. Le- 
mery has been at the pains of writ- 
ing a whole treatiſe on it; in 


which he conſiders each of the in- 


gredients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the 
water to poſſeſs their united vir- 
In this, however, he is miſ- 


as great as he would have them, 
reſide in ſuch parts as are not 
capable of being elevated in this 
proceſs. EYE 


V HEN vegetable juices, or 
\ watery or ſpirituous de- 
coctions or infuſions, are expoſed 
5 a continued heat; the fluid 
gradually evaporating, carries off 
with it ſuch volatile matters as 
i: was impregnated with, and 
leaves the more fixed united to- 
ether into one maſs. As the 


object of the preceding chapter 


was the collection of the volatile 
principle which exhales along 
with the fluid, that of the pre- 
ſent is this re- union and concen- 


tration of the fixt matter. The 
maſs which remains from the eva- 
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Concentration. of the medicinal parts of juices and 
n inſuſions by evaporation. 2e 


poration of the expreſſed juice of 
a plant, is called an iaſpiſſated 


juice ; from watery decoctions or 


infuſions, an extra# ; from ſpiri- 
tuous tinctures, a refin, or en- 
tial extract. The term extract is 
frequently uſed alſo as a. general 
appellation of all the three kinds. 


Inſpiſſated juices and watery de- 


coctions, particularly the former, 
when evaporated no further than 
to the conſiſtence of oil or ho- 
ney, are called rob or /apa; and 
ſpirituous tinctures, reduced to 
a like conſiſtence, are called 
bal ſam. 


SES 


J 
HAT relates to the ex- 
preſſion of juices, has al- 

ready been delivered in chap. ii. 
with the moſt effectual means of 
preſerving them in their liquid 
tate, and a general account of. 
what ſubſtances do, or do not, 
give out their virtues with their 
juices. In the inſpiſſation of juices, 


there is further to be conſidered 


the volatility or fixity of their 
medicinal parts: if a plant loſes 
its virtue, or part of its virtue, 
in being dried, it is obvious that 
the juice muſt loſe as much in be- 


ing in ſpiſſated to dryneſs; how 


gentle ſoever the heat be, with 
which the inſpiſſation is performed. 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that 
the medicinal parts of ſome juices 


© Infoiſſated juices. 


are kept in a ftate of & 
ſolution by the watery PF ay ae 
to be completely retained by it 
after the liquor has been made 
fine by ſettling, ſtraining, or o- 
ther means; while the medicinal. 
parts of others, not diſſoluble by 
watry menſtrua, are only diffuſed 
through the liquor in the ſame 
manner as the feculencies are, 
and ſeparate along with theſe on 
ſtanding. ks 


ROB BACCARUM SAMBUCI. 

| Rob of elder-berries. | 
Lond. 

Let the depurated juice of elder- 

berries be inſpiſſated with a 

gentle heat. | 


E dinb. 


400 
Edinb. 

Take two quarts of the juice of 

ripe elder-berries, and half a 

pound of white ſugar. Evapo- 

rate over a gentle fire, or in a 

water-bath, to the conſiſtence of 


honey. 


Tuis preparation, made with 
or without ſugar, keeps well, 
and proves a medicine of conſi- 
derable importance, as an ape- 
xient, generally promoting the na- 
tural excretions bh ſtool, urine or 
ſweat. The doſe is from a dram 
or two to an ounce or more. A 
ſpoonful, diluted with water, is 
uſefully taken, in common colds, 
at bed time. | 


SUCCUS PRUNORUM SIL- 

 VESTRIUM, five ACACIA 
__- GERMANICA. 

Inſpiſſated juice of ſloes, or Ger- 
man acacia. 

Lo | _ RE I.” 
t uantity of the juice o 
l Toes bo inſpillated over 
a gentle fire, [4 


Tuis juice is inſpiſſated nearly 
to dryneſs, care being taken to 
prevent its burning, as directed in 


the following ſe for making 
extracts with water. It is a mo- 


derately ſtrong aſtringent, ſimilar 
to the Egyptian acacia, for which 
it has been commonly ſubſtituted 
in the ſhops. (See page 73.) It 
2 mg in fluxes and other diſ- 

where ſtyptic medicines are 
indicated, from a ſcruple to a 


RXTRACTUM PLANTAGI- 
NIS. 
Extract of plantane. 
Etinb. 
Let any quantity of the juice of 
plantane leaves be depurated ; 


3 
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either by ſuffering it to ſettle, lock lately publiſhed at Vienna by 


and then decanting off the Cleay 
liquor; or by ſtraining ; or b 
clarification with whites of eggs 
Afterwards evaporate the juice 
in a fand-heat, to the conſiſtence 
of honey 
After the ſame manner, extragy 
may ve made from all acid, 
cooling, ſtyptic, juicy plants, 


Tunis is a method of treatin 
plants very little practiſed, but 
which promiſes, if duly proſecut. 
ed, to afford medicines of con. 
ſiderable power. There are man 
common and neglected herbs; az 
plantane, chickweed, chervil, &c, 
whoſe juices in their dilute ſtate, 
as well as the herbs in ſubſtance, 
ſeem to be altogether inſignificant, 
but which, when the juice is well 
depurated from the feculent mat. 
ter, and concentrated by the eya- 
poration of the fluid, yield ex. 
tracts, which diſcover to the taſte 
no ſmall activity. Theſe extracts, 
like thoſe prepared from the juices 
of moſt of the ſummer fruits, if 
inſpiſſated to dryneſs, grow moiſt 
again in the air, 


ExTRACTUM CICUTEZ. 
Extract of hemlock. 
Take freſh hemlock leaves, gather- 
ed = before the plant begins 
to flower; which it commonly \ 

does in July, or about the latter 
end of June, Preſs out the 
juice; and immediately, with- 
out ſuffering it to ſettle, put it 
into a ſhallow glazed earthen 
an, over a very gentle fire; 
ping it continually ſtirring, 
to prevent its burning, till it is 
reduced to a thick greeniſh 
brown maſs, This maſs may 
be formed into pills with a little 
of the powder of the dried 

leaves of the plant, 


T x15 is the preparation of hem- 


Dr. 


* 


70 ² : v9 — I TS 


Chap. 6. 
Dr. Storck 3 who recommends it as 
a high reſolvent in many obſtinate 
ciforders, where the common re- 
medies avail nothing. He ob- 
ſerves, that ſmall doſes ſhould al- 
ways be begun with, as two grains, 
made into a pill, twice a day; 
and that by gradually increafing 
the doſe, it may be given to two, 
three, or even four drams a day, 
and continued in fuch quantities 
for ſeveral weeks: that it may be 
uſed with ſafety, in infancy, old 
age; and pregnancy: that it nei- 
ther accelerates nor diſturbs the 
cireulation; neither heats nor 
cools; nor affects the animal func- 
tions: that it increaſes the ſecre- 
tions, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſeldom purges; very rarely vomits; 
ſometimes augments perſpiration; 
often produces a copious diſcharge 
of viſcid urme ; but in many pa- 
tients does not increaſe any of 
the ſenſible evacuations ; that it 
_ removes obſtructions and their 
conſequences ; relieves rheumatic 
pains, though of long continu- 
ance ; diſcuſſes ſchirrous tumours, 
both internal and external, and 
cures dropſies and conſumptions 
proceeding from ſchirroſities: that 
it often diffolves cataracts, or ſtops 
their progreſs, and has ſometimes 
removed the gutta ſerena ; that 
inveterate cutaneous . eruptions, 
ſeald heads, malignant uleers, 
caneers, the malignant fluor albus 
and gonorrhea of long ſtanding, 
obſtinate remains of the venereal 
diſeaſe, and caries of the bones, 
generally yield to it; that for the 
moſt part it is neceſſary to conti- 
nue this medicine for a very con- 
fiderable time, before the cure is 
effected, or much benefit | 
from it: that in ſome caſes it fail- 
ed of piving any relief, and that 
he met with ſome perſons: who 
could not bear its effects; and that 
conſequently there muſt be fome 


Tnſdiſſated Paizes, I 


latent difference in the habit, the 

diagnoſtic figns of which are ar 
preſent unknown: that though it 
is by no means infathble, any 
more than other medicines in their 
reſpective intentions, yet the great 
number of deplorable cafes that 
have been happily cured by it, is 
ſufficient to recommend it to fur- 
ther trials. The efficacy of this 
medicine is confirmed by many 
eminent practitioners abroad; 
though the trials hitherto made of 
it in this country have not been at- 
tended with much ſuccefs. Some - 
what perhaps may depend upon 
the time of the plant's being ga- 
thered, and the manner of the 
preparation of the extract. Dr. 
Storck himſelf takes notice of ſome 
miſtakes committed in this re- 
ſpect: ſome have left the herb in 
a heap for ſeveral days, whence 
part of it withered, part rotted, 
and the juice became thick and 
mucilaginous; others have taken 
a very large quantity of the juice, 
and boiled it down in copper 
veſſels with a great heat, by which 
means a ftrong fetor was diffuſed 
to a confiderable diſtance, and th 
moſt efficacious parts diſſipated: 
others, with officious care, have 
clarified the juice, and thus ob- 
tained a black tenacious extract, 
retaining but a ſmall 2 of the 
ſpecific ſmell of the plant: the 
extract duly prepared, according 
to the above preſcription, is of 
a greeniſh brown colour, and a 
very difagreeable ſmell, like that 
of mice. But though there is 
Teaſon to believe that much of the 
extract uſed here had been ill 


prepared, we can by no means ad- 
eived 


mit that its general inefficacy was 
owing, to this cauſe ; for hough 
there are few inſtances of its diſ- 
covering any valuable medicinal 
powers, there are ſeveral of its 
having -aQlvity enough, even in 

Dd | ſmall 


1 | _ 1 


mall doſes, to produce alarming 
ELATERIUM. 

Tt SS OWLS f 
Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and hav- 
ing very lightly preſſed out the 
_.: Juices, paſs it through a fine hair 
_. fieve into a, glazed earthen veſ- 
fel, After 
hours, the thicker part will fall 
to the bottom; from which the 
- thinner is to be poured off, and 


Y 


What liquid matter is full left, 


is to be ſeparated by filtration. 


The remaining thick part is to 
a linen cloth, _ 


be covered wit | 
and expoſed to the ſun, or other 


<< 
= 4 


- * 


D roughly dry. Fan 


War happens in part in the 
foregoing preparation, happens in 
this completely, the ſpontaneous 
ſeparation of the medicinal mat- 
ter of the juice on ſtanding for a 
little time: and the caſe is the 
fame with the juices of ſeveral 
other vegetables, as thoſe of arum 
Toot, iris root, and bryony root. 
Preparations of this kind have 
been commonly called rozcuLE. 
The filtration above directed, for 
: draining off ſuch part of the wa- 
tery fluid as cannot be ſeparated 
by decantation, is not the com- 
mon filtration through paper, for 
this does not ſucceed here: the 
groſſer parts of the juice, falling 
to the bottom, form a viſeid cake 
upon the paper, which the liquid 


cannot paſs through. The ſepa- 


ration is to be attempted in an- 
other manner, ſo as to drain the 
fluid from the top: this is effected 


by placing one end of ſome moi- 
ſtened ſtrips of woollen cloth, 


ſkains of cotton, or the like, in 
the juice, and laying the other 


anding for ſome 


gentle beat, till grown tho- 


— 
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end over the edge of the veſſel, ſo 
as to hang down lower than the 
ſurface of the liquor: by this ma. 
nagement the ſeparation ſucceed; 
in perfection. 1 49; 


The Edinburgh pharmacopci 
directs the wild — ja 
N before they have grown 
kully ripe; and no more of the 
juice to, be taken, than that 
which iſſues ſpontaneouſly upon 
ſtitting them. After ſettling, 
the fluid part is ordered to be 
poured away; and the thick 
reſiduum, without any further 
draining or filteration, to be 
exſiccated in the ſun. 


Tux juice of the unripe fruit is 
ſaid to operate with greater vio- 
lence than of that which is ripe. 
The foregoing. preſcriptions do 
not perhaps differ ſo much in re- 
gard to the degree of maturity, as 
in the manner of expreſſing it; 
both ſeeming to intend the fruit to 


be taken juſt before it has grown 


ſo thoroughly ripe, as to. burſt 


and ſhed its juice on being touch- 


ed. If any preſſure is uſed, it 
ſhould be exceeding gentle, other- 
wiſe ſome of the inactive pulpy 
matter of the fruit will be Nerd 


out with the juice, and render the 
ſtrength of the elaterium precari- 


ous; a point of primary conſe- 
quence to be avoided, in a medi- 
cine of ſuch powerful operation, 
and limited to ſo ſmall a doſe. 
Elaterium is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic, and oftentimes operates 
alſo as an emetic. It is never to 
be ventured on but in indolent 


phlegmatic habits, as in dropſies, 


in which it is by ſome particularly 
recommended. Two or three 
grains are in general a ſufficient 
doſe. | 


SE CT. 


HES E extracts are pre- 


jet in water, and evaporating the 
trained decoRion to a thick con- 
ſiſtence. | 

This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active — of the plants, 
free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, 
earthy matter, which makes the 


largeſt ſhare of their bulk, There 


is a great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their 


fitneſs for this operation; ſome 


yielding to ĩt all their virtues, and 
others ſcarce any. 'Thoſe parts in 
which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- 
lient, cooling, bitter, auſtere, aſ- 
tringent virtues reſide, are for the 
moſt part totally extracted by the 
boiling water, and remain almoſt 
entire upon evaporating, it: whilſt 


C "'S:8'C T: 


Extratts with Water. 


pared, by boiling the ſub- 


thoſe which contain the peculiar 
odour, flaycur, and aromatic qua- 
lity, are either not extracted at all, 
or exhale along with the men- 
ſtruum. Thus gentian root, which 
is almoſt ſimply bitter, yields an 


extract poſſeſſing, in a ſmall vo- 


lume, the whole taſte and virtues 

of the root: wormwood, which 

has a degree of warmth and ſtrong 

flavour joined to the bitter, loſes 
the two firſt in the evaporation, 

and gives an extract not greatly 

different from the foregoing: the 

aromatic quality of cinnamon 1s 

diſſipated by this treatment, its 

aſtringency remaining; whilſt an 

extract made from the flowers of 
lavender and roſemary, diſcovers 
nothing either of the taſte, ſmell, 
or virtues of the flowers, 


General rules for making Extrafts with Water, 


1. It is indifferent, in regard to 
the medicine, whether the ſubject 
is uſed freſh or dry: ſince nothing 
that can be preſerved in this pro- 
ceſs, will be loſt by drying. In 
tegard to the facility of extraction, 
there is a very conſiderable dif- 
ference ; vegetables in general 
giving out their virtues more 
teadily, when moderately dried, 
than when freſh. N 

2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ſhould be reduced into exceeding 
ſmall parts, previous to the effu- 
lion of the menſtruum. | 

3- The quantity of water ought 
to be no gm than is neceſſary 


for extracting the virtues of the 


ſubject. A difference herein will 
ſometimes occaſion a variation in 
the quality of the product; the 


larger the quantity of liquor, the 
longer fire will be requiſite for 
evaporating it, and conſequently 
the more of the volatile parts of 
the ſubject will be diſſipated. A 
long continued heat likewiſemakes 
a conſiderable alteration in the 
matter which 1s not volatile; ſweet 
ſubſtances, by long boiling with 
water, become nauſeous; and the 
draſtic purgatives loſe their yiru- 
lence z though without any remark- 
able ſeparation of their parts, 

4. The decoQions are to be de- 
purated by colature; and after- 
wards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſedimeat is uſually found 
at the bottom. If the liquor, 
poured off clear, be boiled down 
a little, and afterwards ſuffered to 

Dd2 cool 


| They ſhould be kept in bladders 


404. 

cool again, it will depoſite a freſh 
ſediment, from which it may be 
decanted before you proceed to 


| finiſh the evaporation. The de- 
coctions of very reſinous ſubſtances 


do not require this treatment, and 


are rather injured by it; the rein 


fubſiding along with the inaftive 
dregs. 
8: The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels; the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale : this effect 
may hkewiſe be promoted by agi- 


6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceſſary 
to prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity is large, and the fire ap- 
lied as uſual under the evaporat- 
_ ang pan, may be effectually ſecured 
againſt, by carrying on the inſpiſ- 
fation after the common manner, 
no farther than to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyryp, when the matter is to 
be poured into ſhallow tin, or 
earthen pays, and placed in an 
oven, with its door open, mode- 
rately heated; which acting uni- 
formly on every part of the liquid, 
will ſoon reduce it to any degree 
of conſiſtence required. This may 
hkewiſe be done, and more ſecure- 
ly, in balneo mariæ, by ſetting the 
' evaporating veſſel in boiling wa- 
ter; but the evaporation is here 
exceeding flow and tedious. 
7. Extracts are to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpirit of wine, to pre- 
vent their growing mouldy . 


moiſlened with ſweet oil [E.] 


EXTRACTUM ABSINTHIL. 


Extract of wormwodd. 
* EEäainb. 
Boil dried wormwood leaves in 
water, ſupplying freſh water 
occaſionally, till the herb has 
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6 ſame, 


in the ſame manner as the preced- 


EXTRACTUM CHAMAZAMELI! 


Part III. 


iven out all its virtues to the 
liquor. Strain the decoction 
through a woollen cloth, and 

y te It, in a ſand-heat, to 
the conſiſtence of honey. 


_Trrs extract is almoſt ſimply 
bitter; the peculiar flavour of the 
wormwood being diſſipated in the 
evaporation. The chemiſts uſual. 
ly prepare the extract of worm. 
wood from the decoction which 
remains in the ſtill after the di- 
ſtillation of the eſſential oil: and, 
3 the ſtill has been perſeg. 
y clean, and the liquor not ſtood 
too long init after the diſtillation, 
this piece of frugality 1s not to be 
diſapproved of; ſince, whether we 
catch the exhaling vapour, or ſuf. 
fer it to be diſſipated in the air, 
the remaining extract will be the 


EXTRACTUM CENTAURU 
| MINORIS. 
Extract of leſſer centaury. 
. Eadinb. 
This is directed to be prepared 


ing. It is the oldeſt extract we 
have any account of: its prepara- 
tion 1s very accurately and circum- 
ſtantially ſet down, in a book 
uſually inſcribed to Galen, de vir- 
tute centaure. The author of that 
treatiſe recommends the extract as 
a medicine of excellent ſervice in 
many caſes ; and looks upon cen- 
taury as a ſpecific againſt the bite 
of a mad dog and other venemous 
animals, It is doubtleſs an uſeful 
bitter, poſſeſſing the general vir- 
tues of the ſubſtances of that claſs; 
but cannot well be ſuppoſed to 

have any others, | * 


Extra of chamomile. 

5 Edinb. ES 
This extract is prepared from the 
flowers of chamomile, in the fame 
9 manner 


« 77 0 
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Chap: 6, Berat with Water.” 


| l 
manner, as thaſe of the leaves of 
the two preceding plants, 
is it greatly different from thoſe 
extracts in quality; the ſpecific 
fayour of the chamomile exhal- 
ing in the evaporation, 'The 
chemiſts commonly prepare it, like 
that of wormwood, from the de- 


coction remaining after the di- 


flillation of the eſſential oil. 


-EXTRACTUM ENULA 
CAMPANE. 
Extract of elecampane. 
Lond. | 
Boil the roots of elecampane in 
water, preſs out and ſtrain the 
decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle, 
Then pour off the clear liquor, 
and boil it down to a pilular 
conſiſtence; taking care, to- 
wards the end, to prevent its 
burning to the veſſel. 


Tais extract retains a conſider- 
able ſhare of the virtues-· of the 
root: its taſte is ſomewhat warm, 
and not ungratefully bitteriſh. It 
is given, from a ſcruple to a dram, 


1n a lax ſtate of the fibres of the 


ſtomach, and in ſome diſorders of 
the breaſt, 


EXTRACTUM GENTIANE. 
Extract of gentian. 


This extract is prepared from 
the roots of gentian, in the ſame 
manner as - foregoing extracts. 
It is of a reddiſh brown colour, 
and an intenſely bitter taſte, be- 
ing one of the ſtrongeit of the 
vegetable bitters. 


EXTRACTUM 


Extract of liguorice. 
4 


Lond. 
Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots 
in water, preſs the decoction 
through a ſtrainer, and after the 


Nor 


tues of the root; a 


ficient for a 
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feces have ſubſided, evaporate 
it until it no longer ſticks to the 

fingers, taking care, towards 


the end of the operation, to 


prevent an empyreuma. 


Ir is convenient, before boil- 


ing the root, to cut it tranſverſely 


into ſmall pieces, that it may more 
readily give out its virtues by light 
coction: if the boiling is long con- 
tinued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation is valued, 
will be greatly injured. For the 
ſame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abſo- 
lately neceſſary to extract the vir- 
uart, or at 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
und of liquorice. 
It would be of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the preparation, and 
probably (when made in quantity) 
leſs expenſive to the preparer, to 
uſe, inſtead of the decoction, juice 
of liquorice, preſſed out betwixt 
iron rollers, after the manner prac- 
tiſed abroad for obtaining the juice 
of the ſugar- cane. | 

Large quantities of extract of li- 
quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other fo- 
reign countries; but it is very 
rarely met with in the ſhops in 
perfection; the makers of this 
commodity, both at home and 
abroad, being either x: ſlovenly 
in its preparation, or deſignedly 
mixing it with ſand, and other 
impurities, When made with due 
care, it is exceedingly ſweet, not 
at all bitteriſh, or nauſeous, more 
. re in taſte than the root 


diſh brown colour, and when 
drawn out into ſtrings, of a bright 


golden colour ; totally ſoluble in 


water, 
feces. 

This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſes in 


without depoſiting any 


D d 3 the 


itſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a red- 
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ſofter confiſtence, than that of an 
extract. The only inconvenience 
attending this ſoft form is, its be- 
ing /apt in a ſhort time to grow 
mouldy ; this may be effectually 
prevented, by the addition of a 
Final! portion of ſpirit of wine. 


'EXTRACTUM HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Z. E 


This extract is prepared from 


the roots of black hellebore, in 


the ſame manner as that of elecam- 
pane roots above deſcribed, It 
Purges with conſiderably leſs vio- 


jence than the hellebore in ſub- 


ſtance; aud appears to be one of 
the beſt preparations of that root 
when intended to act only as a 
cathartic, The doſe is from eight 
or ten grains to fifteen or more. 


EXTRACTUM LIGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 
Extract of logwood. 
. Lond. 


Take of Jogwood, reduced to 


powder, one pound. Boil it in 


a gallon of water till half the li- 


quor is conſumed, repeating the 
coction with freſh water four 
times, or oftener : the ſeveral 
decoctions are to be mixed to- 
gether, paſſed througb a ſtrainer, 


and evaporated to a due con- 


iſtence, 


TH1s wood very difficultly yields 


its virtue. to watery menſtrua, and 


hence the reducing it into fine 
5 8 is extremely neceſſary. 

The Edinburgh diſpenſatory di- 
rects ſpirit of wine to be called in 
aid ; fee the following ſection. 
The extract of logwood has been 
uſed for a confiderable time in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, but is now 
ürſt received into the pharmaco- 
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the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat 


ia. It has an apreeable ſ 
Like, with ſome — of ain. 
gency; and hence becomes ſer. 
viceable in diarrhceas, for bluntin 
the acrimony of the juices, and 
moderately conſtringing the in. 
teſtines and orifices of the ſmaller 
veſſels; it may be given from a 
ſcruple to half a dram, and re. 
peated five or fix times a day to 
advantage. During the uſe of 
this whi BY the ſtools are fre- 
quently tinged red by it, which 
has occaſioned ſome to be alarmed, 
as if the colour proceeded from 
blood : the preſcriber therefore 
-ought to caution the 3 againſt 
any ſurprize of this kind, 


EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 

PERUVIANI, 
molle et durum. 

Extract of Peruvian bark, ſift 

and hard, | 

Lond. 

Boil a pound'of powdered bark in 
five or fix quarts of water, for 
an hour or two, and pour of 
the liquor, which, whilſt hot, 
will be red and tranſparent, but 
on growing cold becomes yel - 
low and turbid. The remain- 
ing bark 1s to be boiled again in 
the ſame quantity of water as 
before, and this proceſs repeat- 
ed till the liquor remains tranſ- 
parent when. cold. All the de- 
coctions, ſtrained and mixed to- 
gether, are to be evaporated 
over a very gentle fire to a due 

conſiſtence, care being taken to 


prevent the matter from burn- 


ing. 
This extract is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops, both in a 
ſoft and hard form: the firſt 
of a proper conſiſtence for 
_— into pills; the other 
fit for eing reduced into pow- 
. 8 


PERUVIAN 
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-PzERUV1AN bark is a reſin- 


ous drug: the reſin melts out * | 


the heat, but is not perfectly di 
ſolred by the water; hence, in 
cooling, it ſeparates, renders the 
liquor turbid, and in part falls to 
the bottom, as appears manifeſtly 
on examining the ſediment by 
ſpirit of wine (ſee the account of 
* article in page 197.) This 


extract might be made to better 


advantage by the aſſiſtance of ſpi- 
rit of wine, after the ſame manner 
as that of jalap; and this method 
the Edinburgh college have di- 
rected. But, as the committee ob- 
ſerve, all the ſpirits which can be 
expected to be employed for this 
proceſs among us, are accompani- 
ed with ſome degree of a bad 
favour : this adheres moſt ſtrongly 
to the phlegmatic part of the ſpi- 
rit, which evaporting laſt, muſt 
communicate this ill flavour to 
the extract; a circumſtance of very 
great conſequence; as this medi- 
cine is deſigned for ſuch, whoſe 
ſtomachs are too weak to bear a 
due quantity of bark in ſubſtance. 
Ten or twelve grains of the hard 
extract are reckoned equivalent 
to about half a dram of the bark 
itſelf. ä 


EXTRACT UM ligniGUAIACT, 
molle et durum. 
Extract of guaiacum wood, ſoft 
and hard. 
Lond. 
Boil a pound of ſhavings of guaia- 
cum in a gallon of water, till 
half the liquor is waſted, re- 
peating the operation four times, 
or oftener, with the ſame quan- 
ties of freſh water. The ſe- 
veral decoctions, paſſed through 


a ſtrainer, are to be mixed and 
inſpiſſated together; when the 
aqueous parts are almoſt entire- 


ly exhaled, a little rectified ſpi- 
Tit of wine is to be added, that 


Extracts with Water. 


40 

- the whole may be reduced into 

- an uniform and tenacious maſs, 
This extract is to be prepared, 
as the foregoing, in a foft and 
hard fo: m. 


* 


Hexe the reſinous parts of the 
wood which were boiled out with 
the water, are apt to ſeparate to- 
wards the end of the inſpiſſation: 
hence an addition of ſpirit becomes 
neceſſary, to keep them united 
with the reſt of the matter. The 
extract agrees in virtue with the 
wood; ſee page 148. n 


_ EXTRACTUM RUTE. 
Extract of rue. 
Lond. 1 4 

This 1s prepared from the leaves 
of rue, in the ſame manner as that 
of elecampane roots already de- 
ſcribed. It retains a conſiderable 
ſhare of the warmth and pungen-. 
cy of the rue; for though the. 
principle virtues of rue reſide in 
an eſſential. oil, yet the oil of this 
plant, as formerly obſerved: un- 
der the head of thoſe preparations 
(ſee page 364) is not of a very 
volatile kind, 5 

EXTRAC TUM SABINE, 

Extraci of ſavin, 

| Lond. | 

This extract is prepared from 
the leaves of ſavin, in tbe ſame 
manner as the preceding. It 
does not retain ſo much, as that 
extract does, of the virtues of its 


ſubject, the oil of ſavin being more 


volatile than that of rue. 


GUMMI et RESINA ALOES. 
Gum and roſin of aloes. 
a Lind... 
Boil four ounces of Sacotorine aloes 
in two pints of water, till as 
much as poſlible of the aloes4s 
_ diſſolved. The ſolution ſuffer- 
ed to reſt for a night, will de- 
polite the reſin to the bottom of 
D d the 
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the veſſel : after which, the re- 


maining liquor, firained, if 
needful, is to be d, 
that the gum may be left. 


Tux gum of aloes is ſomewhat 
leſs purgative, and conſiderably 


Jeſs difagreable than the crude ' 


Juice. This alteration is not ow- 


Ing, as might be ſuppoſed, to the 


ſeparation of the reſin; for the 


pure reſin of aloes is Kill leſs diſ- 


apreeable, and leſs purgative, even 
than the gum; ſome have denied 


that it has any purgative virtue at Ex 


all, and others aſcribe to it an 
aſtringent quality. I have exhi- 
bited this reſin, divided by tritu - 
ration with the teſtaceous powders, 
in the doſe of a fcruple, without 
obſerving any effect from it (fee 
page 81.) The gum ſeems to be 
the only part here intended for 
.medicinal uſe: if the reſin is re- 
quired, it ought to be further pu- 
rißed by ſolution in ſpirit of wine; 
for as it is obtained by precipita- 
tion from an aqueous ſolution of 


impure aloes, all the impurities | 


of the drng, that are not foluble 
in water, will precipitate along 
A 


PlL UL, feu EXTRACTUM, 
n 
The pills or extra? of Rudius. 


A | Eginb. 
Take of 
Black hellebore roots, 
Colocynth, 
Socotorine aloes, 
ounces: 
Seammony, one ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams ; 
Diſtilled oil of cloves, one dram, 


Bruiſe the colocynth and helle- 


© bore, pour on them two quarts 
of water, and boil to the con- 
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each two 


Hoffman has a 
it in debilities of the. tomach and 


- ſumption of half che liquor: 
paſs the decoction through 2 
. ſtrainer, and evaporate it to the 
conſiſtence of honey, addi 
the aloes and ſcammony, redu- 
ced into fine powder: when the 
mals is taken from the fire, mix 
into it the vitriolated tartar, and 
_ diſtilled oil. 


T r1s preparation is a medicine 
of great importance as a cathartic, 
ſimilar to one deſcribed hereafter, 
in page 413, under the title of 
traum catbarticum. Water ap- 
pears to be a better menſtruum, 
than ſpirituous liquors, both for 
the colocynth and the hellebore; 
the watery extracts being much 
leſs irritating than the ſpirituous, 
though not perhaps leſs effectual 
purgatives. x 


Ros BACCARUM JUNIPERTI. 
Rob of juniper berries. 

Let juniper berries, thoroughly 
bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, the liquor 

_ ſtrained, and inſpi ſſated to the 
conſiſtence of honey. 


Tais preparation may be made 


alſo from the decoction that re- 


mains after the diſtillation of the 
effential oil of the berries. It has 


- a ſweet balſamic taſte, accompa- 


nied with a greater or leſs bitter- 


neſs, according as the ſeeds of the 


berry were more or leſs thorough- 
ly bruiſed. This elegant prepa- 
ration, though not received in our 
pharmacopœias, ſeems not un- 
worthy of a place in the ſhops. 


inteſtines, and in the difficulties 
of urine, familiar to perſons of an 
advanced age. 


SEC T. 


great opinion of 
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SECT. It. 


Extrafis with rectiſied ſpirit. 


Eeririzp ſpirit of wine diſ- 
ſolves the effential oils and 
refins of vegetables, and does not 
readily carry off the oil in its ex- 
halation ; the heat ſufficient to ex- 


hale pure ſpirit, being much leſs 


than that in which water conſider- 
ably evaporates, or moſt eſſential 


oils diſtil. Hence a reſinous or ſpi- 


ntuous extract of wormwood, con- 
trary to that made with water, 


contains the warmth and flavour, 


as well as bitterneſs, of the herb ; 
one made from cinnamon paſſeſſes 
its aromatic virtue, as well as its 
aſtringency ; and one from laven- 
der and roſemary flowers retains 
great part of their flavour and vir- 
tues; the volatile parts, which 
are carried off by water in its 
evaporation, being left behind by 
ſpirit. : 
be ſpirit employed for this 
purpoſe ſhould be perfectly free 
from any ill flavour; which would 
be communicated, in part, to the 

ion; and from any ad- 
mixture of ph or water, 
which would not only vary its diſ- 
ſolving power, but likewiſe, eva- 
porating towards the end of the 
inſpiſſation, would promote the 
diſſipation of the volatile parts of 
the ſubject. Hence alſo the ſub- 
je itſelf ought always to be dry: 
thoſe ſubſtances, mo loſe their 
virtue by drying, loſe it equally 
on being fobmitted to this i treat- 
ment with the pureſt ſpirit. 


The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 


formed, from the beginning, in 
the gentle heat of a water-bath. 
It is not needful to ſuffer the ſpi- 
rit to evaporate in the air: great- 
eſt part of it may bs recovered 


by collecting the vapour in the 
common diſtilling veſſels. (See 
chap v.) If the diſtilled ſpirit is 
found to have brought over any 
flavour from the ſubject, it may be 
advantageouſly reſerved for the 
ſame purpoſes again. 

It is obſervable, that though 
reQified ſpirit is the proper men- 
ſtruum of the pure volatile oils, and 
of the groſſer reſinous matter of 
vegetables, and water of the mu- 
cilaginous and faline ; yet theſe 
principles ate, in almoſt all plants, 
ſo intimately combined together, 
that whichever of theſe liquors 
is applied at firſt, it will take up 
a portion of what is directly ſolu- 
ble only in the other. Hence 
ſundry vegetables, extremely re- 
ſinous, and whoſe virtues con ſiſt 
chiefly in their reſin, afford never- 
theleſs very uſeful extracts with 
water, though not equal to thoſe 
which may be obtained by a pru- 
dent application of ſpirit. Hence, 
alſo, the extracts made from moſt 
vegetables by pure ſpirit are not 
mere reſins; a part of the gummy 
matter, if the ſubje& contained 
any fuch, being taken up along 
with the reſin, an admixture of 
great advantage to it in a medici- 
nal view. The ſpirituous ex- 
tracts of ſeveral vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, as mint leaves, rhubarb, 
ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well ag 
in ſpirit. F i 

Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing, with ſpirituous tincture of 
very reſinous vegetables, a quan- 
tity of water. The reſin, incapa- 
ble of remaining diſſolved in the 
watery liquor, — and falls 
to the bottom; leaving in the 

; men- 
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menſtruum ſuch other principles of 
the plant as the ſpirit might have 
extracted at firſt along with it. 


RESINA JALAPPE. 
"Reſan of jaiap. ? 
as Edinb. 

Take any quantity of jalap root 
very well bruiſed. Pour upon 
it ſo much rectified ſpirit of 
wine as will cover it to the 
heighth of four fingers; and di- 
geſt them together in a ſand- 
eat, that the ſpirit may extract 
- the virtue of the root. Filter 
tze tincture through paper, put 
ãt into a glaſs cucurbit, and di- 
stil off one half of the ſpirit. 
Add to the remainder a proper 
uantity of water, and the re- 
| fn will precipitate to the bot- 
tom: divide it into little cakes, 
and dry it with a very gentle 


. 
1 


Tus preparation is a pure re- 
En ; ſuch gummy parts as the 
tpirit might have taken up, re- 
maining ſuſpended in the liquor. 
Its indiflolubility in any aqueous 
laid, and its tenacious quality, by 
which it adheres to the coats of 
the inteſtines, and occaſions great 
wntation and gripes, forbid its be- 
ing ever given by itſelf, It is 
fitted for uſe, by thoroughly tri- 
turating it with teſtaceous pow- 
ders; by grinding it with almonds 
er powdered gum, and making 
the compound into an emulſion 
with water; or by diſſolving it in 
ſpirit of wine, and mixing the ſo- 
lution with a proper quantity of 
ſyrup, or of mucilage. Six or 
eight grains, managed in either of 
theſe ways, prove powerfully ca- 
thartic, and generally without 
gripiy gor greatly diſordering the 
J. i; 


It has been ſaid, that reſin of 
jalap is frequently adulterated with 


ſtand. greatly in need of this me- 
| 1 oh thod 
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common reſin; and that this abuſe 


may be diſcovered by ſpirit of 
wine, which diſſolves the former 

without touching the latter. This 
| criterion, however, is not to he 


relied on; for there are many 
cheap reſins which are ſoluble in 


ſpirit of wine as well as that of 


jalap ; and there is not any one 
which may not be artfully render. 
ed ſo. Te. 


RESINA SCAMMONII. 
Reſin of ſcammony. 

DE « Eainb. 

This refin is prepared in the 
ſame manner as. the preceeding ; 
with which it agrees alſo in its ge. 
neral qualities; occafioning vehe. 
ment gripes if taken by itſelf, and 
operating generally with ſufficient 
ſafetywhen properly divided. Scam- 
mony is doubtleſs a valuable pur. 
gative ; but what advantage there 
is in thus ſeparating the purgative 
reſin from its natural corrector, 
the gummy part, is not ſo clear, 


RESINA GUAIACT. 
Keſin of guatacum. 
| Edinb. 
This reſin is prepared in the ſame 
manner as the two preceding, 
either from the wood of guaia- 
cum, or from what is called 
gum guaiacum :. it is obtained 
- moſt commodioufly from the 
latter. 


The virtue of guaiacum con- 
ſiſts wholly in its. reſin; and the 
reſin of the wood, and of the gum 
ſo called, is perfectly one and the 
ſame; the gum being the natural 
exudation from the tree. If this 
exudation could be had pure, 


there would be no occaſion for any 
artificial preparation of this kind ; 


but it always contains a large pro- 
portion of earthy matter, ſo as to 


J2ͤĩ5?w1 env. 
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thod of purification. Sixteen 
ounces of the beft gam guaiacum 


do not yield above twelve ounces 


of pure reſin, The ſame quan- 
tity of the wood yields about 


three ounces, more or leſs, accord- 


ing to its goodneſs. The bark is 
ſomewhat leſs refinous than the 


wood. 


RESINA CORTICIS 
PERUVIANLI. 


| Reſin of Peruvian bark. 
Edinb, 
This reſin is made in the ſame 


manner as the foregoing, and 
proves an elegant preparation of 


the bark, much ftronger in taſte 


than the watery extract deſcribed 
in the preceding ſection: it is 
nearly equivalent to about ten 
times its quantity of the bark in 
ſubſtance. There does not, how- 


ever, appear to be any advantage 


in ſeparating the pure refin by the 
addition of water, either in this 
or in the other articles. In re- 
gard to the bark particularly, it 
15 more adviſeable to endeavour 
to unite into one compound all 
that can be extracted from it by 
watery and ſpirituous menſtrua: 
and accordingly the Edinburgh 
college has received a preparation 
of this kind, which is deſcribed in 
the following ſection. 


EXTRACTUM CROC1, 
Extrat of ſaffron. 
Pharm. Brandenburg. 
Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quantities 
of pure ſpirit of wine, ſo long 
as the ſpirit extracts any co- 
lour from it. Mix the ſeveral 
tinctures together, and diſtil 
off the ſpirit, in a tall glaſs 


veſſel, by the heat of a wa- 


ter-bath, till the reſiduum ap- 


| pears of the conſiſtence of oil or 


 balſam. 


3 


1 
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Tunis is a general proceſs, for 
the preparation of extracts from 
aromatic and other odorous ſub- 
ſtances; which extracts have been 
commonly diſtinguiſned by the 
name of ge/ential, for the ſame 
reaſon wat the volatile oils are 
ſo called, their retaining the ſpe-- 
cific odour and flavour of the ſub- 
In making the extracts of 
this claſs, the inſpiſſation . ſhould 
never be carried much lower than 
the conſiſtence above directed; 
for when the matter has become 


thick, the ſpirit exhales more dif- 


ficultly than before, and 1s more 
apt to carry off with it ſome of 


the volatile parts. If the prepa- 


ration is wanted in a ſolid or con- 
ſiſtent form, it is more adviſable 
to mix with it a ſuitable quantity 
of any appropriated powdery mat» 
ters, than to hazard the loſs of its 
virtue by a further evaporation, 


If any addition is wanted for 


giving conſiſtence to the extract 
of ſaffron, ſaffron in ſubſtance ap- 
pears to be the beſt. 

The eſſential extract of ſaffron 
is an elegant and high cordial. 
Boerhaave ſays, it poſſeſſes ſuch 
exhilarating virtues, that, if uſed 
a little too freely, it occaſions an 
almoſt perpetual and indecent 
laughing: he obſerves: that it 
tinges the urine of a red colour; 
and that it mingles with water, 
ſpirit, and oils, but is moſt con- 
veniently taken in a glaſs of Ca- 
nary or other rich wine. A few 
drops are a ſufficient doſe. The 
diſtilled ſpirit contains alſo ſome 
ſhare” of the virtue of the fſaf- 
fron, though far leſs than the 
extract: it is ſaid to have an 


advantage above moſt other cor- 


dial ſpirits, of diſpoſing the pa- 

tient to ſweat: it may be taken, 

er. eg diluted, from a dram to 
alf an ounce. | 


SECT, 


ter is the 
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Extract with Spirit and Water. 


| FT HERE are ſundry veget- 
ables, particularly thoſe of a 


| us nature, which are treated, 
to better advantage, with a mix- 
ture of water and ſpirit, than with 
Either of them fingly. The vir- 
tues of reſinous woods, barks, and 
roots, may indeed be in great 
t extracted by long boiling in 
eſh portions of water; but at 


| the ſame time they ſuffer a con- 


ſiderable injury from the con- 
tinued heat neceſſary for the ex- 


traction, and for the ſubſequent 


Evaporation of ſo large a qaantity 
of the fluid. Rectified ſpirit of 
wine is not liable to this incon- 


venience ; but the extracts obtain- 
ed by it, from the ſubſtances here 


intended, being almoſt purely re- 

dinous, are leſs adapted to gener 

uſe than in thoſe in which the re- 

fin is divided by an admixture of 

the gummy matter, of which wa- 
direct menſtruum. 

There are two ways of obtain- 
ing theſe compound or gummy- 
_— extracts: one, by uſing 
proof ſpirit, that is, a mixture 
of. about equal parts of ſpirit 
and water, for the menſtruum; 
the other, by digeſting the ſub- 
J3eR firſt in =o ſpirit ,and then 

water, and afterwards uniting 
into one maſs the parts which the 
two menſtrua have ſeparately ex- 
trated. In ſome caſes, where a 
ſufficiency of gummy matter is 


| . in the ſubject, it may be 


artificially ſupplied, by infpiſ- 
ſating the ſpirituous tincture to 
the conſiſtence of a balſam, then 
thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
ſolution of any fimple gum, as 


mucilage of gum Arabic, and 


Upon powdered jalap 


exficcating the compound with 2 
gentle heat. By this method are 
obtained elegant gummy-reſfins, 
extemporaneouſly miſcible with 
water into milky liquors. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPI, 
Extract of jalap. 
Loud, 
pour ſome 


refed ſpirit of wine, and with 
a gentle heat extraQ a tincture: 


| boil the remaining jalap in freſh 


parcels of water. Strain the 
firſt tincture, and draw off the 
ſpirit, till what remains begins 
to grow thick: boil the ſtrained 
decoction alſo to a like thick- 
neſs: then mix both the inſpiſ- 
fated matters together, and with 
a gentle fire reduce the whole to 


a pilular conſiſtence. 


Edinb. 


Take any quantity of jalap root, 


very well bruiſed, pour upon it 
as much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height 
of four fingers, and digeſt them 
„ in a ſand heat: pour 
off this tincture, and put to 


the remaining magma a ſufh- 


cient quantity of water: boil 


them together for an hour; 


then paſs the decoction through 
a ſtrainer, and afterward eva- 
porate it to the conſiftence of 
honey, mixing in, toward the 
end of the evaporation, the 
re. tincture, and keeping 
them continually ſtirring, that 
the whole may be reduced into 
an uniform maſs free from 
lumps. From the ſpirituous 


tigcture great part of the ſpirit 
| may 
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may be recovered by diſtilla- 
tion, before its admixture with 
the watery decoction. 
Tais extract is an uſeful pur- 
tive, preferable to the crude 


t, as being of more uniform 


ſtrength, _ — the doſe, by the 
rejection woody » 18 
rendered ſmaller: the Loney doſe 
is twelve grains, If the ſpirituous 
tincture was inſpiſſated by itſelf, 
it would d a refinous maſs, 
which, unleſs thoroughly divided 
by proper admixtures, occaſions 
nolent griping, and yet does not 
prove ſufficiently cathartic z the 
watery decoctions yield an extratt, 
which operates exceeding weakly : 
both joined together, as in this 
preparation, compoſe an effectual 
and ſafe purge. This method 
of making extracts might be ad- 
vantageouſly applied to ſundry 
other reſinous ſubſtances, as the 
dry woods, roots, barks, &c. A 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up 
the reſin, and much leſs water 
than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
ſary, extracts all the other ſoluble 
parts. - 

In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia, a little 
fixt alkaline falt was ordered to 
be added to the water in which 
the jalap is boiled after the ac- 
tion of ſpiritz on a ſuppoſition, 
that this would enable the water 


to extract more from the root 


than it could by itſelf, But, ſo 
far as the quantity of the alkaline 
ſalt could go, it had the oppoſite 
effect; impeding the action of the 


water. The reſinous parts of the 


jalap are diflolved by the ſpirit; 
and little other than the gummy 
matter remains for water to ex- 
tract. Now, if pure gum Arabic 


be put into water along with any 


alkaline ſalt, the ſalt will render 


the water incapaple of diſſolving 


\ 


the gum : if the gum be diffolved 
firſt; the addition of any alkaline 
ſalt will precipitate it. 


'EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI, 
Extract of Peruvian bark. 
| Edinb . 


ind. we 
The college of Edinburgh has 
directed the extract of bark to be 
may with water * ſpirit, in 
the ſame manner as the preceding. 
In the bark we may rows 
two kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent 
and a bitter one; the former of 
which ſeems to reſide in the re- 
ſinous matter, and the latter chief- 
ly in the gummy, The watery 
extract (deferibed in page 404.) 
is moderately ſtrong in point of 
bitterneſs, but of 2 aſtringency 
it has only a ſmall degree. The 
pure reſin, on the other band 
(page 411.) is ſtrong in aſtrin- 

ncy, and weak in bitterneſs. 
zoth qualities are united in the 
9 th extract; which appears to 
e the beſt preparation of this 
kind that can be obtained from 
this valuable drug. 


EXTRAC TUM LIGNI CAM- 

PECHENSIS. | 

Extract of logwood. 
, Edinb, | | 

This extract is directed in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopcia to be 
prepared as the foregoing; and 
the ſame treatment is judiciouſly 
ordered for all the refinous drugs 
in general. X | | 


EXTRACTUM CATHAR- 
„ , TICUM; | 
Cathartic extract. 

Take of } | 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; : 
Coloeynth, ſix drams ; | 

Scam 


4 


%. 
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Scammon , 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked, each 

- - half an ounce; my 7 
Proof ſpirit, one pint. 

Having cut the .colocynth ſmall, 
and bruiſed. the ſeeds, pour on 
them the vinous ſpirit, and di- 

& with a gentle heat for four 
* Preſs out the tincture, 
and diſſolve therein the aloes 
and ſcammony, firſt ſeparately 
reduced to 


* 


wder : then draw 


the phlegmatic part of the proof 


CONFECTIO - CARDIAC, 
Cordial confection. 


ö L 
Roſemary tops, freſh, 
Juniper berries, each one pound; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Zedoary, 640 | 


. Saffran, each half a pound. 


off the ſpirit, and inſpiſſate the Extract a tincture from theſe in. 


— 


Tais compoſition anſwers very 


remaining maſs to a pilular con- 


effeQually the intention expreſſed 


in its title, ſo as to be relied on 
in caſes where the patient's life 
depends on its taking place: the 
. doſe is from fifteen grains to half 

a dram. The hoof ſpirit is a 
very proper menſtruum for the 
purgative materials; diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
aloes and ſcammony, except the 
impurities; and extracting from 
the colocynth, not only the irri- 
tating reſin, but great part of the 
gummy matter. The purgative 
virtue of this laſt article appears 
indeed to be ſufficiently got out 
by water; and the watery extract 
to operate with greater mildneſs 
than that with proof ſpirit, though 
in general effectually: the Edin- 
burgh college have accordingly 
preferred water, in making a pre- 

ration, of the ſame intention 
with this, deſcribed in page 408. 
In our former pharmacopœias, 

three ſpices were employed in this 
compoſition, cinnamon, mace, and 
cloves: the cardamom ſeeds, now 
introduced, are preferable, on ac- 
count of their aromatic matter 
being of a leſs volatile nature; 
though a conſiderable part of the 
flavour, even of theſe, is diſſi- 
pated during the evaporation of 


| gredients with about a gallon 
and a half of proof ſpirit: let 
the tincture be ſtrained off, and 
reduced by a gentle heat to the 
weight of about two pounds and 
a half; then add the following 
ingredients very finely pulyeriz. 
ed, and make the whole into an 
eleftarys: i. bd 
Compound powder of crabs 
claws, ſixteen ounces ; 
Cinnamon, | 
Nutmegs, each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce ; 

Double-refined ſugar, two 

pounds. 

Trx1s confection is compoſed 
of the more unexceptionable in- 
gredients of a compoſition for- 
merly held in great eſteem, and 
which was called, from its author, 
ConFECTIO RALEIGHANA. The 
committee, . appointed for reform- 
ing the London pharmacopcia, 
obſerve, that the original confec- 
tion is compoſed of no leſs than 
five and twenty particulars ; each 
of which they examined apart, ex- 
cept one, ros ſalis, the flower of 
which is too ſmall to be gathered 
in ſufficient quantity for the gene- 
ral uſe of the medicine, and the 
plant is poſſeſſed of hurtful qua- 


lities, as is experienced in cattle 
that feed where it grows. 
examination, many of the extracts 


In this 


came out ſo very nauſeous, that 
It 
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it was impoſſible to retain them 
conſiſtent with any due regard to 
the taſte of the compoſition. But 
ſome few, of equal efficacy with 
| any of the reſt, being of a toler- 
able taſte and flavour, were com- 
pounded in different proportions; 
and when, after many trials, a 
compoſition was approved, the 
nantity of each material, that 
would yield the proportion of ex- 
tract which entered that compoſi- 
tion, was calculated, and from 
thence the proportions collected as 
now ſet down: after which the 
compound extract was made, and 
found to anſwer expeQtation, 
The confection, as now re- 
formed, is a ſufficiently grateful, 
and moderately warm cordial; 
and frequently given in that in- 
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and dranghts. The extract re- 
tains. a conſiderable ſhare of the 
flavour and virtue of the ingre- 


dients, though not near ſo much 


as if a rectiſed ſpint had been 
employed. 'The operator ſhould 


be particularly careful to extract 


as much from the ingredients as 
the ſpirit will take up; otherwiſe 


the inſpiſſated matter turns out 
ſo thin, and of ſo little tenacity; 
that the powders are apt to ſepa- 
rate and ſubſide from it in keep- . 


ing. The crabs claw powder does 
not appear to be very neceſſary, 
and is inſerted rather in compli- 
ance with the original, than from 


its contributing any thing to the 


intention of the medicine. 


'. $6 Ts 
Extracis by, long Digeſtion. 


N the foregoing part of this 
chapter it has been obſerved, 
that the virtues of vegetable de- 
coctions are altered by long 
boiling. Decoctions or infuſions 
of draſtic vegetables, by long 
continued boiling or digeſtion, 
loſe more and more of their vi- 
rulence; and at the ſame time de- 
polite more and more of à groſs 
ſediment, reſulting probably from 
the decompoſition of their active 
e On this foundation it has 
en attempted to obtain ſafe and 
mild preparations from ſundry 
virulent drugs, and ſome of the 
chemiſts have ſtrongly recommend- 
ed the proceſs, though without 
ſpecifying, or giving any intima- 
ton of, the continuance of boil- 
ing requiſite for producing the 
due mildneſs in different ſubjeQs, 
M. Baume, in his Elemens de pt ar- 
macie, lately publiſhed, has given 


a particular account of an extra 


of opium. prepared on this princt 


ple; the ſubſtance of which is as 
follows. | | 


Extract of opium prepared by long 

0:1" git: digeſtion. 

Let five pounds of good opium, 

cut in pieces, be boiled about 
half an hour, in twelve or fif- 
teen quarts of water : ſtrain the 
decoction, and boil the remain- 
der once or. twice in freſh water, 
that ſo much of the opium as 

is diffoluble in water may be 


got out. Evaporate the ſtrained 


ecoctions to about fix quarts 3 

\ Which being put into a tin cu- 
curbit, placed in a ſand bath, 
keep up ſuch a fire, as may 
make the liquor nearly- boil, 
for three months together if the 
fire is continued day and night, 
and for fix months, if it is in- 
termitted 


Ws 
tention; from eight or ten grains 
to a ſcruple or upwards, in boluſes 


1 


ö 


termitted in the night: filling 
up the veſſel with water in pro- 
portion to the evaporation; and 
ſcraping the bottom with a 
» wooden ſpatula from time to 
time, to get off the ſediment 
which begins to precipitate after 
ſome days digeſtioa. Fhe fedi- 
ment needs not to be taken out 
till the boiling is finiſhed, at 
which time the liquor is to be 
ſtrained when cold, and eva- 
. Poxated to an extract, of a due 
eonſiſtence for being formed into 


Tus author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly boil- 
ing, the tedious proceſs may be 
conſiderably expedited, and the fix 
months digeſtion reduced to four 
months: that in the beginning of 
the digeſtion, a thick, viſcous, 
oily matter riſes to the top, and 
forms a tenacious ſkin as the li- 
quor cools; this is ſu to be 
analagous to eſſential oils, though 
wanting their volatility: that che 
oil begins to diſappear about the 
end of the firſt month, but ſtill 
continues ſenſible till the end of 
the third, forming oily clouds as 
often as the liquor cools: that the 
| refin at the ſame time {ſettles to 
the bottom in cooling, preferving 
for a long while its reſinous form, 
but by degrees becoming pow- 
dery, and incapable of being any 
longer ſoftened, or made to cohere 
by che heat; that when the pro- 
ceſs is fimfſhed, part of it {till con- 
tinues a perfect reſin, diſſoluble in 
irit of wine, and part an indiſ- 
oluble powder: that when the 
digeſted liquor is evaporated to 
about a quart, and ſet in the cold 
till next day, it yields a'browniſh 
earthy-ſaline matter, called the 


eflential ſalt of opium, in figure 


nearly like the ſedative ſalt ob- 
ined from borax, intermingled 


with ſmall needled eryſtals. He 
gives an account of his having 
made this ation fix or ſeven 
times. The veſſel he made uſe of 
was about two inches and a half 
diameter in the mouth: the quan. 
tity of water evaporated was about 
twenty - four ounces a day, and 
from a hundred and thirty to x 
hundred and forty quarts during 
the whole digeſtion. Out of fx. 
ty- four ounces of opium, ſeven. 
teen ounces remained undiſſolved 
in the water: the 2 of re. 
ſinous matter, precipitated during 
the digeſtion, was twelve ounces ; 
from the liquor, evaporated to a 
uart, he obtained a dram of ef. | 
ential- ſalt, and might, he ſays, 


have ſeparated more; the liquor 


being then further evaporated to 
a pilular conſiſtence, the weight 
of the extract was thirty-one 
ounces. 5 

It is ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium reſides in the oily 
and refinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, is endowed with 
the calming, ſedative, or anodyne 
powers of the opium, diveſted of 
the narcotic quality as it is of the 
ſmell, and no longer productive 
of the diſorders, which opium 
itſelf, and the other. preparations 
of it, frequently occafion. A caſe 
is mentipned, from which the in- 
nocence'and mildneſs of the me- 
dicine are apparent; fifty grains 
having been taken in a day, and 
found to agree well, where the 
common opiate preparations could 
not be born. But what ſhare it 
poſſefles of the virtues of 
opium, is not ſo clear; for the 
cure of convulſive motions of the 
ſtomach and vomitings, which 
at length happened after the 
extract had been continued daily 
in the above doſes for ſeveral 
years (plufigars année. cannot 
perhaps 
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Chap. 6. 
perhaps be aſcribed 
medicine. 2 £ 
If the theory of the proceſs, 
and of the alteration produced by 
it in the opium, is juſt; a prepa- 
ration equivalent to the above may 
de obtained in a much ſhorter 
time. If the intention is to ſe- 
parate the reſinous and oily parts 
of opium, they may be ſepa- 
tated, by means of pure ſpirit of 
wine, in as many hours as the 
digeſtion - requires months. The 
ſeparation will alſo be as com- 
plete, in regard to the remaining 
gum, though ſome part of the 


fairly to the 


gum will in this method be loſt, 
a little of it being taken. up by 
the ſpirit along with the other 
principles. 

In what particular part of 


Extract. 
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opium its peculiar virtues re- 
fide, has not perhaps been in- 
conteſtably aſcertained ; but thus 
much ſeems clear from ri- 
ment, that the pure gum, ed 
from all that ſpirit can diſſolve, 
has little, or rather nothing of 
its ſoporific power. | 
There are grounds alſo to pre- 
ſume, that by whatever means 
we deſtroy or diminiſh what is 
called the narcotic, ſoporific, vi- 
rulent quality of opium, we ſhall 
deſtroy or diminiſh likewiſe -its 
ſalutary operation. For the ill 
effects, which it produces in 
certain caſes, ſeem to be no 
other, than the neceſſary - conſe- 
quences of the ſame power, 
which it proves ſo beneficial in 
others. N | * M 2087 
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FEGETABLE and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and. mineral bitu- 
mens; on being urged with a red 
heat, have their original properties 
deſtroyed, and are; reſolved or 
changed into products of a differ. 


— 
* 
— 


Ent nature from what pre- exiſted in 
the ſabje&. By burning them in 
the open” air, à part is changed 


into aſhes, a part into ſoot, and a 


part ib diſſolved by the air. Ex- 


poſed to the fire in Cloſe veſſels (as 
in thoſe called retorts, having re- 
ceivers adapted to them for detain- 
ing the volatile parts they are re- 
ſolved into fetid oils, and different 
kinds of ſaline ſubſtances, which 
riſe into the receiver; and a black 
coal, which remains behind, and 
which, though no farther alterable 
in cloſe veſſels, on admitting air 
burns into white aſhes. The oils, 
called from their fetid burnt ſmell, 
empyreumatic, are the objects of the 
preſent chapter. Some of theſe 
however being obtained in the 


ſame proceſs with certaur faline 
bodies of more importance than 


themſelves, are referred to the 
head of Saline Preparations, 


OLEUM BUXI.. 
Oil of box. 
Load. 


Diſtil pieces of box wood in a re- 
tort, with a ſand-heat gradually 
increaſed : the oil will come over 

along with an acid ſpirit, which 
is to be ſeparated by a funnel, 


OLEUM GUAIACI. 
Oil of guaiacum: 
__ F#iinb. 
Put any quantity of chips of guaia- 
cum into an earthen long neck, 
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Empyreumatic Oils. 


or a glaſs retort, and diſtil either 
in a ſand bath or an open fire 
increaſing the heat by degrees. 
At firſt an acid liquor will come 
over, afterwards a light red oil, 
and at length, in the: utmoſt de. 
gree of fire, a thick black il 
which ſinks through the other 
liquors to the bottom of the re. 
CELVET . , 

Oils may be obtained after the 
ſame manner from every kind 


of wood. 


Tx retort may be filled almoſt 
up to the neck with chips or ſmall 
pieces of box or guaiacum, the re- 
fuſe of the turner. Lute on a glas 
receiver with a paſte made of lin- 
ſeed meal and water : ſet the retort 
on the bottom of a deep iron pot, 
with a little ſand under it; and fill 
up the ſpace, betwixt it and the 
fides of the pot, with more ſand, 
Apply at firſt a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 


Particular care muſt be had not to 
raiſe the heat too faſt when the 
firſt "reddiſh oil begins to come 
over; for at this time, a large 
Auantity of elaſtic vapour is extri- 

cated from the wood, which, if the 


fire is urged, or if it is not allowed 


an exit, will burſt the veſſels; 
.when the diſtillation is finiſhed, and 


the veſſels grown cool, unlute the 
receiver, and ſeparate the oil from 


the acid liquor. The method of 


performing this by the funnel, as 


directed in the firſt of the above 
proceſſes, is as follows: Pour the 
ſeveral liquors into a glaſs funnel, 
whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the finger, 
the ponderous black oil ſinks low- 

; ermoſt; 
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ermoſt: ſuffer this to run out; 
then cloſe the ſtem again, and af- 
terwards ſeparate the acid ** 
from the lighter oil in the ſame 
manner. They are more perfectly 
ſeparated, by pouring them into a 
hollow cone of filtering paper, moi- 
ſtened with water, and placed in a 
funnel: the acid liquor paſſes 


through, and the oil remains on 


the paper. 

The oils obtained by this treat- 
ment from different woods and 
plants, are nearly of the ſame qua- 
lities: they have all a very diſ- 
agreeable acrid taſte, and a burnt 
ſinking ſmell; without any thing 
of the peculiar flavour, taſte, or vir- 
tues of the ſubje& which afforded 
them. The preſent practice rarel 
employs thoſe oils any otherwiſe 
than ſor external purpoſes, as the 
cleanſing of foul bones, for the 
tooth-ach, againſt ſome kinds of 
cutaneous eruptions, old pains and 
aches, and the like; and for theſe 
not very often. | 


OLEUM LATERITIUM. 
Oil of bricks, 


Lond, 


Heat bricks red hot, and quench 
them in oil olive, till they have 

ſoaked up all the oil: then break 
them into pieces ſmall enough to 
be conveniently put into a re- 
tort; and diſtil with a ſand-heat 
gradually increaſed: an oil will 
ariſe, together with a ſpirit, 
which is to be ſeparated from it 
as in the foregoing proceſs, 


Tunis preparation has had a place 
in moſt diſpenſatories, under the 


pompous names of oleum philoſo- 


phorum, ſanctum, divinum, bene- 
dictum, and others, as improper as 


that under which it ſtands above. 


It is really oil olive, rendered 
ſtrongly empyreumatic by heat : 
the ſpirit, ſo called, is no more than 


" 


an 
phlegm, or water, tainted with the 

urnt flavour of the oil. It has 
been celebrated for ſundry external 
purpoſes, particularly againſt gouty 


and rheumatie pains, deafneſs and 


tingling of the ears, &c. and ſome- 
times likewiſe given inwardly. 
But common practice ſeems, to 
have now. entirely rejected this 
loathſome remedy; and the col- 
lege of Rdinbargh have expunged 


it from their boo 


OLEUM PETROLEI BARBA- 
_ - DENSIS. Fi 


Oil of Barbados tar. 
3 Lord. 1 
Diſtil Barbadoes tar with a ſand- 
heat; an oil will ariſe, toge- 
ther with a ſpirit, which is to 

be ſeparated from it. 


Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that 
this oil will be more or leſs thin, 
according to the continuanceof the 
diſtillation z that the tar will at 
laſt be reduced to a black coal, 
and then the oil will be pretty deep 
in colour, though perfectly fluid: 
that this oil has a property ſi milar 
to that of the tincture of nephritic 
wood in water, appearing blue 
when looked upon, but of an 
orange colour when held betwixe 
the eye and the light. By lon 
keeping, I have obferved it to loſe 
this property. 
diſagreeable than the foregoing 
oils, though very acrid and ſtimu- 
lating. f 


OLEUM TEREBIN THIN 
ETHEREUM; et empyreu- 
maticum five BALSAMUM, 


The ethereal oil of turpentine, and 
the empyreumatic ail or balſam. 
Lond. . e 
Diſtil the eſſential oil of turpentine 
in a retort, with a very gentle 


fire, until what remains has ac- 
E e 2 quired 


It is ſomewhat leſa 
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© quired the conſiſtence of a 
balſam. Ne hs”: 
_-— Balſam of turpentine may like- 
© wiſe be obtained from the yellow 

reſin left after the diſtillation of 
the eſſential oil: upon diſtill- 
ing this in a retort, at firſt a por- 
tion of thin oil ariſes, which is 
to be kept by itſelf, and after- 
Wards a thick balſam : there re- 
mains in the retort a blackiſh re- 
in, called colophon yy. 


Nad. 
Melt any quantity of turpentine, 
over a gentle fire, and pour it 
into a glaſs retort, of which it 
may fill one half: then lute on 

a receiver, and diſtil in a ſand- 
bath. Apply at firſt a gentle 
* heat, upon which an acid ſpirit 
will come over, and on gradually 
increaſing the fire, a limpid oil, 
commonly called ethereal ſpirit 
of turpentine; at length a yel- 
low oil will ariſe. In the bot- 
- tom of the retort, there remains 
- reſinous maſs, called colopho- 
ny: which if ftill farther urged 
. with ſucceſſive degrees of heat to 
the higheſt, gives firſt a red oil, 
and afterwards a darker coloured 
- one, which ſinks through the 
bother liquors to the bottom of 
: the receiver. | . 


wy 


* 
- 


Tus proceſſes are tedious, and 

accompanied with a good deal of 
danger; for unleſs the luting is 
very cloſe, ſome of the vapour 
will be apt to get through, which 
if it catches fire, will infallibly 
burſt the veſſels. The oil here 
called ethereal, does not confider- 
ably differ in ſpecific gravity, ſmell, 
taſte, or medical qualities, from 
the cheaper one obtained by the 
addition of water in the common 
ftill: nor are the empyreumatic 
thin oil and balſam of any great 
eſteem in practice. 


OLEUM COPAIVA-C@MP0. 
ee 
Compound oil of balſam of Copaiva. 
Lond. 


Take two pounds of balſam of 
Copaiva, and four ounces of 
gum guaiacum. Diſtil them 
in a retort, continuing the ope- 
ration till a pint of oil is come 
over. n 


Tuts mixture, undiſtilled, proves 
a medicine of conſiderable efficac 
in rheumatic caſes, &c. In diſtil- 
lation, the guaiacum gives over 
little, ferving chiefly for the ſame 
purpoſe that bricks do in the oleum 
lateritium. The balſam diſtilled 
in a retort, with or without the 
gum, yields firſt a light coloured, 
oil, ſmelling conſiderably of the 
ſabje& ; this is immediately fol- 
lowed by a darker coloured oil, 
and afterwards by a blue one, both 
which have little other ſmell than 
the empyreumatic one that diſtin- 
guiſhes the oils of this claſs : their 
taſte 1s very pungent and acrimo- 
nious. This balſam diſtilled with 
water, yields as much eſſential oil, 
as above of empyreumatic. 


OLEUM CEREA. 
Oil of wax, 
Edinb. 

Melt yellow bees wax with twice 
its quantity of ſand, and diſtil 
in a retort placed in a ſand fur- 
nace. At firſt an acid liquor 
ariſes, and afterwards a thick 
dil, which ſticks in the neck of 
the retort, unleſs it be heated by 
applying a live coal. This may 
be rectiſied into a thin oil, by 
diſtilling it ſeveral times, with- 

out addition, in a ſand-heat. 


Bo R HAARE directs the wax, eut 
in pieces, to be put into the retort 
firſt, ſo as to fill one half of it; 
when as much ſand may be poured 

b | there- 
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Chap. 7. 
chereon as will fill the remaining 
half, This is a neater, and much 
leſs troubleſome way, than melting 
the wax, and mixing it with the 
ſand before they are put into the 
retort, The author above-men- 
tioned greatly commends this oil 


againſt roughneſs and chaps of the, 


kin, and other like purpoſes : the 
college of Straſburg ſpeak alſo of 
its being given internally, and ſay 
it is a powerful diuretic (ingens 
diureticum) in doſes of from two to 
four and more drops; but its diſ- 
agreeable ſmell has prevented its 
coming into uſe among us. 


BALSAMUM ANODYNUM, 
vulgo GUIDONIS. 


The anodyne, commonly called 


Guido s, balſam. 
| Edinb, 2 

Take of 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Venice turpentine, each equal 

parts. 

Put them into a retort, whereof 
they may fill two thirds, and 
diſtil with a fire gradually in- 
creaſed. Separate, aacording to 
art, the red oil, or balſam, from 
the liquor that ſwims above it. 

THr1s oil is ſuppoſed to be ano- 
dyne and diſcutient. In foreign 
pharmacopœias, and in the pre- 
ceding editions of the London and 
Edinburgh, oils are directed to be 
diſtilled in the ſame manner from 
different reſinous and gummy reſin- 
ous bodies ſeparately, as tacama- 
haca, ſtorax, ammoniacum, gal- 
banum, ſagapenum, &c. but it 
does not appear that they are mate- 
rially different from one another in 
regard to their external uſe, which 
is the only intention in which they 
have been employed. The above 
compoſition has loſt one of its for- 
mer ingredients, galbanum, with- 
out the leaſt injury to its virtue. 


3 


Empyreumatic Oils. 


% 


421. 
OLEUM ANIMALE DIPPEL11, 


Dippel's animal oil. 


Take any quantity of the empy- 
reumatic oil diſtilled from ani- 
mal ſubſtances, as that of harts- 

| horn (the preparation of which 
is deſcribed along with that of 
the volatile ſalt and ſpirit, in 
the following chapter.) Put it 
into a glaſs retort, and having 
fitted on a receiver, diſtil in a 
ſand-heat : the oil will ariſe, 
paler coloured and: leſs fetid ;. 
and a black coaly matter will 
remain behind. Repeat the diſ- 
tillation in freſh retorts, till the 
oil ceaſes to leave any feces, and 
till it loſes its ill ſmell, and ac- 
- quires an agreeable one. 


TE quantity of oil employed 


in this proceſs ſhould be conſider. 


able: for it leaves ſo much black. 
matter behind in the ſeveral diſtil- 
lations, that it is reduced, at laſt, 
to a ſmall portion of its original 
quantity. The diſtillation muſt 
be repeated, atleaſt, twelve times, 
and frequently the requiſite ſubti-- 
lization will ſcarcely be obtained 


with leſs than twenty diſtillations. 


It is ſaid, that the effect may be 
expedited, by mixing the oil with 
quicklime inta a ſoft paſte; the 


lime keeping down more of the 


groſs matter, than would remain 
without ſuch an addition. 


Animal oils thus rectified, are 


thin and limpid, of a ſubtile, pe- 
netrating, not diſagreeable ſmell 
and taſte. They are ſtrongly re- 
commended as anodynes and anti- 
ſpaſmodics, in doſes of from fif- 
teen to thirty drops. Hoffman 
reports, that they procure a calm 
and ſweet ſleep, which continues 
often for twenty hours, without 
being followed by any languor or 
debility, but rather leaving the 
patient more alert and chearf 
E e 3 | | th 
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than before: that they procure 
likewiſe a gentle ſweat, without 
increaſing the heat of the blood: 
that given to twenty drops or 
more, on an empty ſtomach, fix 
hours before the acceſſion of an 
intermittent fever, they frequent - 


ly remove the diſorder: and that 


they are likewiſe a very generous 
remedy in inveterate and chronical 
epilepſies, and in convulſive mo- 
tions, eſpecially if given before the 
uſual time of the attack, and pre- 
ceded by proper evacuations. 

The empyreumatic oils of ve- 
getables, rectiſied in the ſame 
manner by repeated diſtillations, 
ſuffer a like change with the ani- 
mal :- loſing their dark colour and 
offenſive ſmell, and becoming lim- 
pid, penetrating, and agreeable : 
in this ftate they are ſuppoſed, 


like the animal oils, to be ano» 
dyne, antiſpaſmodic, and diapho- 


retic, or ſudorific. It is obſerv- 


able, that all the empyreumatic 


3 


oils diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, and 
that the oftener they are rectified 
or rediſtil led, they diſſolve the 
more readily; a circumſtance in 
which they differ remarkably from 
eſſential oils, which, by repeated 
diſtillations, become more and 
more difficult of ſolution. 

| How far theſe preparations real- 
ly poſſeſs the virtues, that have 

been aſcribed to them, has not 
yet been ſufficiently determined by 
experience; the tediouſneſs and 
trouble of the reQtification having 
prevented their coming into geney 
ral uſe, or being often made, 
They are liable alſo to a more ma- 
terial inconveniency in regard to 
their medicinal uſe, precariouſneſs 
in their quality: for how perfect- 
ly ſoever they be rectified, they 
gradually loſe, in keeping, the 
qualities they had received from 
that proceſs, and return more and 
ner i towards their original fetid- 
neis. | 
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Fixt alkaline ſalts. 


HE aſhes of moſt vegetables, 
ſteeped or boiled in water, 
give out to it a ſaline ſubſtance, 
eparable in a ſolid form by eva- 
orating the water. This kind of 
Ft never præexiſts in the . poi 
ble, but is always generate 
ring the burning. It is called 


du- 


If a ſtronger ſalt of tartar is re- 
quired, let the white ſalt be 
melted in a crucible, with the 

moſt intenſe degree of heat, and 

reverberated for ſome hours, 
till it has acquired a greeniſh 
or blue colour, Sh 


Taz white and red ſorts of tar- 


fixt WY, ſalt. 
| 444 2 3g tar are equally fit fof the { 
Ne. e * nn the ants. We. 


Salt 4 tartar. 
f ond. ; 
Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up 
in ſtrong brown paper, firſt made 
wet, or included in a proper veſ- 
. ſel, and expoſed to the hire, that 
its oil may be burnt out: then 
boil it in water, filter the ſolu- 
tion, and evaporate it, till there 
remains a dry ſalt, which is to 
be kept in a veſſel cloſely ſtopt. 


Edinb. | 
Wrap up any quantity of white 
tartar in wetted paper, and cal- 
eine it in a ee fur- 
nace till it becomes exceedingly 
white. Then diſſolve it in 
warm water, filter the ſolution, 
and evaporate it in a clean iron 
veſſel, till a ſalt is left behind, 
perfectly dry, and white as 
ſnow; obſerving towards the 
end of the operation to keep 
the matter continually flirring 
with an iron ladle, to prevent 
its ſticking to the. bottom of the 
CO e 


F 


of making fixt ſalt; the only dif- 
ference is, that the white affords a 
ſomewhat larger quantity than the 
other; from {ſixteen ounces of this 
ſort, upwards of four ounces of fixt 
alkaline ſalt may be obtained. 
The uſe of the paper is to prevent 
the ſmaller pieces of the tartar 
from dropping down into the aſh- 
hole, through the interſtices of the 
coals, upon firſt injecting it into 
the furnace. | | 
The calcination of the ſalt (if 


the tartar was ſufficiently burnt at 


firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength, 
ſo much as is ſuppoſed : nor is the 
greeniſh, or blue colour any cer- 
tain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
of its having been long expoſed 
to a vehement fire: for if the cru- 
cible is perſectly clean, cloſe cov- 
ered, and has ſtood the fire without 
cracking, the ſalt will turn out 
white, though kept melted and re- 
verberated ever ſo long; whilſt, on 
the other hand, a fight crack hap- 
pening in the crucible, or a ſpark 
of coal falling in, ſhall in a few 
R ie 


424 
minutes give the ſalt the colour 
admired. The colour in effect, is 

a mark rather of its containing 

ſore inflammable matter, than of 

7 ES ++ 


Furs falt has a pungent fiery 
taſte; and occaſions in the mouth 
a kind of urinous flavour, proba- 
bly from a reſolution which it pro- 
- duces in the faliva. It readily 
diſſolves in water, and deliquiates 
in the air, but is not acted upon 
by pure vinous ſpirits. Inſtead of 
being diffolved by vinous ſpirits, 
if a faturated ſolution of it in wa- 
ter be dropt into the pure ſpirit, 
it will not mix therewith, but fall 
diſtinct to the bottom; if water 
be mixed with the ſpirit, the ad- 
dition of fixt alkaline ſalt will im- 
bibe the water, and form with it, 
as in the other caſe, a diſtinct fluid 
at the bottom: this property af- 
- fords a commodious method of 
dephlegmatin 
ſeparating their watery part, as we 
bave already ſeen in page 382. 

Salt of tartar, or ſolutions of it 
in water, raiſe an efferveſcence on 
the admixture of acid liquors, and 

0% their acidity, the alkali and 
- acid uniting together into a com- 
pound of new qualities, called neu- 
_tral 7 Earthy ſubſtances, and moſt 
metallic bodies, previouſly diſſolv- 
ed in the acid, are precipitated 
from it by the alkali. The alka- 
line ſalt changes the colours of 
the blue flowers of plants, or their 
- infuſions, to a green: it has the 
ſame effect on the bright red 
flowers and on the colourleſs infu- 
ſons of white ones; but in many 
of the dark red, as thoſe of the 
wild poppy, and of the yellow 
Ones, it produces no ſuch change. 
* Solutions of this ſalt liquefs all 
the animal juices, except milk: 
cortode the fleſhy parts into a kind 
#- the A. 
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of mucous matter; concrete with 
animal fats, and vegetable olls, 
into ſoap; and diſtolve ſulphur 
into a red liquor; eſpecially if 
aſſiſted by a boiling heat, and 
mingled with quicklime, which 
greatly promotes their activity. 
On pure earths and ſtones, theſe 
liquors have no ſenſible action; 
but if thę earth or ſtones be mixed 
with four or five times the weight 
of the dry ſalt, and urged with a 
ſtrong fire, they melt along with 
it, and become afterwards perfect- 
ly ſoluble both in water and by 
the moiſture of the air: with a 
ſmaller proportion of the ſalt, as 
an equal weight, they run into an 
indiſſoluble glaſſy matter. 

The medical virtues of this ſalt 
are, to attenuate the juices, reſolve 
obſtructions, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions. A dilute ſolution 
of it, drank warm in bed, gene- 
rally excites ſweat : if that eva- 
cuation is not favoured, its ſenſi- 
ble operation is by urine. It is 
an excellent remedy in coſtive ha- 
bits, eſpecially if a few grains of 
aloes be occaſionally 'interpoſed ; 
with this advantage above other 
purgatives and laxatives, that when 
the complaint 1s once removed, it 
is not apt to return. Where aci- 
dities abound in the firſt paſſages, 
this ſalt abſorbs the acid, and u- 
nites with it, into a mild apperient 
neutral ſalt, As one of its princi- 
pal operations, is to render the a- 
nimal fluids more thin, it is obvi- 
ous, that where they are already 
colliquated, as in ſcurvies, and in 

all putrid diſorders in general, 
this medicine is improper. The 
common doſe of the ſalt is from 
two or three grains to a ſcruple; 
in ſome circumſtances it has been 
extended to a dram, in which caſe 
it muſt always be largely diluted 
with watery liquors. 
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Salt of wormwood. 
Eainb. 

Let any quantity of wormwood, 
either freſh gathered or mode- 
rately dried, be put intoan iron 
pan, and with a gentle fire, re- 
duced into white aſhes. 
theſe with a ſufficient quantity 
of ſpring water, filter the . 
and evaporate it till a dry ſalt is 

left behind; * proves of a 
brown colour; by repeated ſo- 

lution, filtration, and inſpiſſa- 

tion, it becomes at length pure 
and white. 


Ir is generally expetied of a 


brown colour in the ſhops, and di- 
Ringuiſhed by. this mark from the 
purer alkali of tartar. If required 
to be white, the means above re- 


commended will ſcarcely render it 


ſo; the remains of the oil of the 

plant, on which the brown colour 

depends, not being effectually ſe- 
parable without ſtrong calcination, 

If the aſhes have been fully cal- 

cined before the affuſion of water, 

the ſalt will turn out white at 

once, 83 

Lond. 

Let the aſhes of wormwood [which 
the ſhops are uſually vr 
with from the country] be 
into an iron pot, or any other 


conyenient veſſel : and kept red- 


hot over the fire for ſome hours, 
often ſtirring them, that what 
oily matter remains may be 
burnt out; then boil the aſhes 


in water, filter the ley through 


paper, and evaporate it till a 
dry ſalt remains; which is to be 

kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt. 

After the ſame manner a fixt al- 

kaline ſalt may be prepared from 
all thoſe vegetables which yield 

this kind of ſalt [L.] as bean- 
ſtalks, broom, &c. [E.] 
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Boil 


Salts, 


greater advantage from dry plants 
than from green ones; they mutt + 1 
not however be too dry, or too old; © j», 7 6. 


for in ſuch caſe they afford but a 
ſmall quantity of ſalt. The fire 
ſhould be ſo managed, as that the 
ſubject may burn freely, yer not 
burſt into violent flame ; this laſt 
circumſtance would greatly leſſen 
the yield of the ſalt; and a very 
cloſe ſmothering heat would have 
this effect in a greater degree: 
hence the aſhes of charcoal ſcarce 
yield any ſalt, whilſt the wood it was 
made from, if burnt-at-firſt in the 


open air, affords a large quantity. 
If the aſhes are not calcined af- 


ter the burning, a conſiderable 
portion of the oil of the ſubject re- 
mains in them unconſumed : and 
hence the ſalt turns out impure, 
of a brown colour, and ſomewhar 
ſaponaceous. Tacheneus, Boer- 
haave, and others, have entertain- 
ed a very high opinion of theſe oily 
ſalts, and endeavour as much as 
poſſible to retain the oil in them. 
They are nevertheleſs liable to a 
great inconvenience, uncertainty 
in point of ſtrength, without pro- 
miſing any advantage to coumter- 
balance it: if the common alkalies 
are required to be made milder and 


leſs acrimonious (which is the only 


point aimed at in the making of 
theſe medicated ſalts, as they are 
called) they may be occaſionally 
rendered ſo by ſuitable additions. 


Pure alkalies, united with a certain 


quantity of expreſſed oil, compoſe 
(as we ſhall ſee hereafter) a perfect 
ſoap, in which the pungent tafte of 
the alkaline ſalt is totally ſuppreſſ- 
ed: it is obvious, therefore, that 
on the ſame principle the pungency 
may be covered in part, and this 
proportionably to the quantity of 
oily matter combined. But we 
may obtain more elegantly, by a 
proceſs deſcribed in the following 
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pige (under the title of Sa] alla- 
uu falis marini) a perfectly pure 
white alkaline falt, of all the 
mildneſs that can be wiſhed for. 


The ſhops were formerly bur- 


thened with a great number of 


_ theſe ſalts, which are now very 


| Judiciouſly rejected; thoſe here re- 


tained being abundantly ſufficient 
to anſwer all the uſeful purpoſes 
| * can be expected from theſe 
inds of preparations. All fixt al- 
kaline ſalts, from whatever vege- 
table they may be obtained (thoſe 
of certain marine plants excepted, 
which partake of fea ſalt or its al- 
kali) are nearly one and the ſame 
thing, and not diſtinguiſhable from 
each other, at leaſt in their effect 
as medicines ; and hence the col- 
lege of London, in moſt of the com- 
poſitions wherein theſe ſorts of ſalts 
are ingredients, allow any fixt al- 
kaline falt to be made uſe of, 
Some differences indeed are ob- 
ſerved in them as uſually prepared-; 
but theſe depend upon the manner 
in which the proceſs for obtaining 
them is conducted, or on ſome ſa- 


line matters of a different kind, 


which either præexiſted in the ve- 
getable, or were produced in the 
burning, remaining mixed with the 
Alkali. A variation in the heat by 

which the plant is burnt or cal- 
cined, occaſions a difference in the 
acrimony of the produce: the more 
vehement and laſting the fire (to a 
certain degree) the more acrid is 
the ſalt. The circumſtances of 
uſing the aſhes freſh burnt, or after 
they have been long expoſed to 
the air, and of applying the water 
hot or cold to the aſhes, likewiſe 
make a conſiderable variation. By 
long expoſure to the air, even the 
al kalies that have been made cauſtic 
by quicklime, loſe all the adven- 
titious acrimony which they had 
received from that treatment; the 
chemiſts aftirm, that they imbibe 
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alſo from the air, in a: length of 
time, a portion of vitriolic acid, 
by which a part of them is con. 
verted into a neutral ſalt, the ſame 
with the tartarus vilriolatus of the 
ſhops; and it is certain, that ſuch a 
ſalt is often found among the aſhes 
of vegetables; though it does not, 
. ariſe from that origin. 
oiling water takes up this neutral 
ſalt from the aſhes; whilſt cold 
water extracts from them only the 
pure alkaline ſalt, unleſs it be uſed 
in too large a quantity, or ſuffered 
to ſtand too long upon them. Boil- 
ing water diſſolves alſo more than 
cold, of the oily parts of the ſub- 
ject, if any remained unconſumed, 


N1iTRUM FIXUM. 


Fixt nitre. 
Take of 


-. Powdered nitre, four ounces; 


Charcoal in powder, five drams, 
Mix them thoroughly together, by 
rubbing them in a mortar, and 
inje& the mixture, by a little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible. 
A deflagration, or a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, happens on 
each injection: the whole quan- 
tity being thus deflagrated, con- 
tinue the fire ſtrong for half an 
hour. | 


Nir ax is compoſed of the com- 
mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 
and a peculiar acid. In this pro- 
ceſs, the acid is deſtroyed or 
changed to another nature; and 
the remaining ſalt proves merely 
alkaline, not different in quality 
from the /al tartari, except that a 
very minute portion of the nitre 
generally remains unchanged; the 
ſalt is purified by ſolution in wa- 
ter, filtration, and evaporation. 
It may be obſerved, that the ſalt 
receives no ſenſible addition from 
the vegetable coal employed for 
the deflagration ; for the aſhes of 

15 charcoal 
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charcoal have exceeding little ſa- How far this ſalt differs ja me- 

fine matter; and the quantity of dical virtue from the other alkalies, 
charcoal above directed, yields on- is nor well known. It apparently 
h a grain or two of aſhes, | poſſeſſes the ſame general virtues; 
8 and, as it is far milder, may be 


SAL ALCALINUS SALIS MARTINI. given in more conſiderable doſes. 


| f | A ſalt of the ſame nature with 
The alkaline ſalt of ſea ſalt. this, but leſs pure, as containing 
Take of | an admixture of the common ve= 


Cubical nitre (prepared as here- 
after deſcribed in ſe&. vi. of 
this chapter) four ounces; 

Charcoal, five drams. 
Mix and deflagrate as in the pre- 
ceding proceſs, | | 


getable alkali, is prepared at Ali- 
cant, and ſome other places, from 
the aſhes of certain marine plants, 
called 4al;; which plants are ſfup- , 
poſed to have given riſe to the 
name altali. e ſalt of the kalĩ $ 
plants is called foda or Bariglia : 

it has been long uſed medicinally 

in France, and begins now to be 
introduced into practice in this 
country; but the above pure al- 
kali extracted from ſea ſalt, is 
doubtleſs preferable to it. 


LIXIVIUM- TARTARI LZ. ] 
Eiquamen ſalis tartari, vulgo Ole. 
um tartari per deliquium [E. 


Cunicar nitre is compoſed of 
the nitrous acid united with the 
' alkaline baſis of ſea ſalt: the acid 
being here ſeparated in the defla- 

tion, that alkali remains nearly 
pure. It poſſeſſes the general pro- 
perties of the foregoing prepa- 
ration; changing blue flowers, 
green; diſſolving oils, ſalts, and 
ſulphur ; bringing earths and 
ſtones into fuſion, and forming 


with them, according to its quan- 22 £2 of bath „ 
tity, either a vitreous, or a ſoluble Or eil bf tartar per deliguium. 
compound ; efferveſcing with acids, ' Lond 


precipitating earths, and metals 


Let tartar, calcined to whiteneſs, 
diſſolved - in them, and uniting 


be ſet by in a moiſt place, that 


with the acid into a neutral ſalt, it may liquefy. 
It differs from the foregoing alka- | 
lies, in being much milder in Edinb. 


taſte; not ſo readily diſſolving in 
water; not at all deliquiating in 
the air; eaſily aſſuming, like neu- 
tral ſalts, a cryſtalline form; and 
yielding, with each of the common 
acids, compounds very ſenſibly dif- 
ferent, both in their form and 
qualities, from thoſe which reſult 
from the coalition of the vegetable 
alkalies with the reſpective acids. 
The cryſtals, of this ſalt itſelf are 
priſmatic, greatly reſembling thoſe 


Put any quantity of ſalt of tartar | 
in a flat glaſs diſh, and expoſe 

it to the air, for ſome days, in 

a moiſt place : it will run into 

a liquor, which is either to be 

filtered through paper, or fepa- 
rated from the feces by decan- 

tation. The higher the ſalt has 

been calcined, the more readily 

will it relent in the air. 


Tus ſolutions of fixt alkaline 


of the ſalt called /a/ mirabile. (See 
the ſection of neutral ſalts.) Ex- 


poſed to a warm air, they fall into 


a porous, friable maſs, and Joſe a- 
boye two-thirds of their weight. 


ſalts, effected by expoſing them to 
a moiſt air, are generally looked 
upon as being purer than thoſe 
made by applying water directly 2: 
for though the ſalt be repeatediy 
5 a diſſolved 


. 
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diſſolved in water, filtered and ex- 
ficeated ; yet on being liquefied by 
the humidity of the air, it will ſtill 


depoſite a portion of earthy mat- 


ter: but it muſt, be obſerved, that 
the exſiccated ſalt leaves always an 
y matter on being diffolved in 
water, as well as on being deli- 
quiated in the air. Whether it 
leaves more in one circumſtance 
than in the other, I have not ex- 
_ amined. The deliquiated lixivium 
s ſaid to contain nearly one part 
of alkaline falt to three of an a- 
gueous fluid. It is indifferent, in 
regard to the lixivium itſelf, whe- 
ther the white aſhes of tartar, or the 
falt extracted from them be uſed : 
but as the aſhes leave a much greater 
quantity of earth, the ſeparation of 
ley proves more troubleſome. 


Soap lexs. 
\ Lond. 
Take of 
Ruſſia pot-aſh, 


Quicklime, each equal weights. 
Gradually ſprinkle on them as 


much water as will flake the 


lime; then pour on more water, 
ſtirring the Whole together, that 
the ſalt may be diſſolved: let 
the ley ſettle, pour it off into 
another veſſel, and, if there is 
occaſion, filter it. A wine pint 
of this ley, meaſured with the 
greateſt exacineſs, ought to 
weigh Juſt fixteen ounces troy, 
If it proves heavier, for every 
dram that it exceeds this weight, 
add to each pint of the liquor 
an ounce and a half of water by 
meaſure : if Jighter, boil it till 
the like quantity is waſted, or 
pour it upon freſh lime and aſhes. 


0 Quick: ME preatly increaſes 
the ſtrength of alkaline ſalts; and 


hence this ley is much more acri- 


monious, and acts more powerfully 
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as a menſtruum on oils, fats, &c. 
than a ſolution of the pot-aſh alone: 
the lime ſhould be uſed freſh from 
the kiln ; by long keeping, even in 
cloſe veſlels, it loſes of its ſtrength: 
ſuch ſhould be made choice of as 
is thoroughly burnt or calcined, 
which may be known by its com- 
parative lightneſs. | 
All the inſtruments employed in 
this proceſs, . ſhould be either of 
wood, earthen ware, or glaſs: the 
common metallic ones would be 
corroded by the ley, ſo as either 
to diſcolour, or communicate dif. 
agreeable qualities to it, If it 
ſhould be needful to filter or ſtrain 
the liquor, care muſt be taken thar 
the filter or trainer be of vegeta- 
ble matter: woollen, filk, and that 
ſort of filtering paper which is made 
of animal ſubſtances, are quickly 
corroded and diſſolved by it. 
The liquor is moſt conveniently 


weighed in a narrow-necked glaſs 


bottle, of ſuch a fize, that the 
meaſure of a wine pint may ariſe 
fome height into its neck ; the 
place where it reaches to, being 
marked with a diamond, A pint 
of the common leys of our ſoft 
ſoapmakers weighs more than ſix- 
teen ounces: it has been found 
that their ſoap-ley will be re- 
duced to the ſtandard here pro- 
poſed, by mixing it with ſome- 
thing leſs than an equal meaſure 
of water, 


LAPIS SEPTICUS, ſeu CAU- 
TERIUM POTENTIALE. 
The ſeptic ſtone, or potential cau- 

| tery. 
Edinb. 
Take of Pot- aſh, ; | 
Quicklime, each equal 
parts; 
| Water, three times the 
weight of both. 
Macerate for two days, occaſionally 
| ſtirring them, then filter the oy, 
| an 


w 
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and evaporate it to dryneſs. 
put the dry maſs into a crucible, 
and urge it with a ſtrong fire, 
till it flows like oil: then pour 
it out upon a flat plate made 
hot; an 
tiaues ſoft, cut it into pieces of 
a proper ſize and figure, which 
are to be kept in a glaſs veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt. 


 Ta1s preparation is a ſtrong and 
2 ſudden cauſtic, It has an incon- 
yenience of being apt to liquefy too 
much upon the part to which it is 
applied, ſo that it is not eaſily con- 
fined within the limits in which it 
is intended to operate: and indeed 
the ſuddenneſs of its action de- 
pends on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
; FORTIUS. 
The flronoer common cauſtic. 
| Lond. 
Boil any quantity of the ſoap leys 
above deſcribed, to one-fourth 
2 then, whilſt it continues 
oiling, ſome lime, that has been 
kept for ſeveral months in a glaſs 
veſſel ſtopt with a cork, is to be 
ſprinkled in by little and little, 
till it has abſorbed all the liquor, 
ſo as to form a kind of paſte; 
which keep for uſe in a veſſel 
very cloſely ſtopt. 


HERE the addition of lime in 
ſabſtance renders the preparation 


Frixt alkaline Salti. 


while the matter con- 


9 


* 
leſs apt to liquefy than the fore- 
going, and conſequently more ea- 
fily  confineable within the in- 
tended limits, but proportionably 
ſlower in its operation. The deſign 
of keeping the lime is, that its 
acrimony may be ſomewhat abated; 
It is obſervable, that both theſe 
cauſtics, and the ſoap leys, that is, 
alkaline falts increaſed in their 
power by quicklime, do not effer- 
veſce or emit air bubbles, at leaſt in 
any conſiderable degree, on the ad- 
mixture of acids; though thiseffer- 
veſſence has been commonly recko- 
ned one of the principal diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of alkaline ſalts. Ex- 
poſed long to the air, they gradually 
reſume their power of efferveſcence, 
and loſe proportionably of the ad- 
ditional activity which the quick- 


lime had produced in them. 
CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
- MITIUS. 
The milder common cauſlic. 
Lond. n 
Take of 
Freſh quicklime, ö 
Soft ſoap, of each equal parts. 


Mix them well together, at the 
time of uſing. | | 


Tris cauſtic, notwithſtanding the 
lime is uſed freſh, proves much 
milder than the former; the acri- 
mony of the falt P here cover- 
ed by the oil and tallow by which 


it is redaced into ſoap. 


SEC Y 
Volatile alkaline Salts. 


7. 5 fixt alkalies are produced in 


the burning of vegetables, 
and remain behind in the aſhes; 
volatile ones are produced by a 
like degree of heat from animal 
lubſtances, and riſe in diſtillatien 


10 


along with the other volatile prin- 
ciples; the admiſſion of air neceſ- 
ſary for the production of the 
former, is not needful for the lat- 
ter. Theſe ſalts are obtainable alſo 


from ſome vegetable matters ; and 
from 
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Though a: frong fire is requiſite 
for their prey, og yet when 


l formed, they are 


tfpated by the gentleſt warmth: 
zn diſtillation, theyriſe ſooner than 


of wine. 'They-are produced in 
prine,: by putrefaction, without 
'- fire; and without fire alſo they 

._ exhale from it. 


1 


CRN CERVI. . 
Spirit, felt amd oi of hortſporn. 
— Nn SQSANDGC ... 521 
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Diſtt pieces of hartſhorn by a 
fre gradually raiſed almoſt to 
the higheſt; a ſpirit, ſalt and 
eil will akkend, 
If the oil be eparated, and the 
ſpirit and falt diſtilled again to- 


gether, with a very gentle heat, 


they will both. ariſe more pure, 
If this be carefully repeated ſe- 


. veral times, the ſalt will become 


exceedingly white, the ſpirit 
limpid as water, and of a grate- 
n 
IAI be falt, feparated from the 
fpirit, and ſublimed firſt from 


and afterwards from a little rec- 
© tified ſpirit of wine, becomes 
the ſooner pore. 2 
-  Calcined hartfhorn is generally 
made by burning the horns left 


after this diſtillation. _ a 
After the ſame manner, a 


ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be ob- 
tained from every kind of 
animal ſubſtance, 3h 
Edinb. fn a 

Put pieces of hartſhorn into a large 
iron pot furniſhed with an earth- 
en head; and having fitted on 
ada a capacious receiver, and luted 
the junctures, diſtil in an open 
fire gradually increaſed. At 


_ firſta phlegm ariſes, then a ſpi- 
kit, and afterwards a volatile 


to black. 
iron pot there remains a black 
coal, which being burnt to 
wbiteneſs in the open air, is 


the moſt highly rectiſied ſpirit 


TUS;-:+SALi-et- OLEUM 


. diſtilling veſſel. 
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| u vegetable and animal ſoot. ſalt, accompanied with an ail; 
the oil that comes over firſt ig 
of ea yellowiſh colour, but on 
protracting the diſtillation, there 


ſucceeds. a reddiſh one vergin 
In the bottom of the 


called calcined hartthorn, 
Having poured out of the reci- 


pient, all the different matters 
which have come over into it; 
they may be ſeparated from one 
another in the following man- 
ner: the oil ſeparates from the 
phlegm and ſpirit in filtration: 
the two latter will paſs through, 
and the oil remain on the filter. 


The phlegm may be ſeparated 


from the ſpirit by diſtillation in 
a tall veſſel, with a gentle heat: 
the ſpirit will come over into 
the recipient, and the phlegm 
remain at the bottom of the 


. 


The ſpirit may be divided into 


a volatile ſalt and phlegm, by 
diſtilling it in a very tall and 


narrow cucurbit; the falt will 


_ ariſe, and adhere to the head in 


an equal weight of pure chalk, 28 


form; the phlegm re- 
maining behind. 
The ſalt may be freed from the 


dil, by ſubliming it from twice 


its quantity of pot-aſh ; for the 
oil is kept down by the pot- aſh, 


whilſt the ſalt ariſes, 


The ſpirit alſo is rendered 


purer, by adding, to every pint, 


two ounces of pot-aſh, and dif- 


tilling in a glaſs retort. 


The remaining pot-aſh may be 
again purified for uſe, by cal- 
cining it in an open fire, fo as 


to burn out the oil it had ab- 
ſorbed from the ſalt or ſpirit. 


A ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, may be 
obtained in the ſame manner 


from all the ſolid parts of ani- 


mals. 
' Tar 


po 
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Tux wholeſale dealers have very 
large pots for the diſtillation of 
harthhorn, with earthen heads al- 
moſt like thoſe of the common 
fill: for receivers, they uſe a 
couple of oil jars, the mouths of 
which are luted together; the pipe 
that comes from the head enters 
the lowermoſt jar, through a hole 
made on purpoſe in its bottom. 
When a large quantity of the ſub- 
ject is to be diſtilled, it is cuſto- 
mary to continue the operation 
for ſeveral days ſucceſſively; only 


. 


unluting the head occaſionally, to 


in freſh materials. | 

When only a ſmall quantity of 
| ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
iron pot ſuch as is uſually. fixed 
in ſand furnaces, may be employ- 
ed; an iron head being fitted to 
it. The receiver ought to be 
large, and a glaſs, or rather tin 
adopter, inſerted betwixt it and 
the pipe of the head. . 

The diſtilling veſſel being charg- 
ed with pieces of the horn, a mo- 
derate fre is applied, which is 
| lowly increaſed, and raiſed at 
length almoſt to the utmoſt degree. 
Atdirit, a phlegmatic liquor ariſes; 
the quantity of which will be 
leſs or greater, according as the 
horns were more or. leſs dry: this 
is ſucceeded by the ſalt and oil; 
the ſalt at firſt diſſolves, as it 
comes over, in the phlegm, and 
thus forms what is called ſpirit: 
when the phlegm 1s ſaturated, the 
remainder of the ſalt concretes in 
a ſolid form to the ſides of the re- 
cipient, If it is required to have 
the whole of the ſalt folid and un- 
diſſolved, the phlegm ſhould be 
removed as ſoon as the ſalt begins 
to ariſe, which may be known by 
the appearance of white fumes; 
and that this may be done the 
more commodiouſly, the receiver 
ſhould be left unluted, till this 
firſt part of the procels is finiſhed, 
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Volatile alkaline Salts... 


juſt ſuffici 
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The white vapours which u. 2 
ariſe, ſometimes come with ſuch 25 
vehemence, as to throw off or 
burſt the receiver: to prevent this 
accident, it is convenient to have 
a ſmall hole in the luting; which 
may be occafionally ſtopt with a 
wooden peg, or opened as the 
operator ſhall find proper After 
the ſalt has all ariſen, a thick, 
dark coloured oil comes over: the 
oceſs is now to be. diſcontinued, 
and the veſſels when grown cold, 
unluted. | ISS 
All the liquid matters being 
poured out of the receiver, the 
ſalt which remains adhering to its 
ſides, is to be waſhed out with a 
little water, and added to the reſt, 
It is convenient to let the wh 
ſtand for a few hours, that the oil 
may the better diſengage itſelf 
from the liquor, ſo as to be firſt 
ſeparated by a funnel, and after- 
wards more perfectly by filtration 
through wetted paper. The ſalt 
and ſpirits are then to be farther 
purified as above directec. 
The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with 
in the ſhops, is extremely precari- 
ous in point of ſtrength; the 
quantity of ſalt contained in it 
(on which its efficacy depends) 
varying according as the diſtilla- 
tion, in rectifying it, is continued 
for a longer or ſhorter time. If 
after the volatile ſalt has ariſen, 
ſo much of the phlegm or watery 
art be driv er after it, as is 
to diſſolve it, the 
ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, and 
as ſtrong as it can be made: if 
the proceſs is not at this inſtant 
ſtopt, the phlegm, continuing to 
ariſe, muſt render the ſpirit conti- 
nually weaker and as The 
diſtillation therefore ought to be 
diſcontinued ar this period, or ra- 
ther whilſt ſome of the ſalt till 
remains undiſſolved: the ſpirit will 
thus prove always equal, and the 


buyer 
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buyer be furniſhed with a certain 

- criterion of its ſtrength. Very 
few have taken any notice of the 
above-mentioned inconvenience of 
theſe kinds of ſpirits; - and the 
remedy is firſt hinted at in the 
Pharmacopeia Reformata. The 
purity of the ſpirit is eaſily judged 
from its clearneſs and grateful 
r 


F * Vol Aritz alkaline ſalts, and 
' their ſolutions called fpirits, agree, 
in many ref] | 
lies and their ſolutions or leys ; as 
in changing the colour of blue 
flowers to a green; efferveſcing 
with” and neutralifing acids; li- 
quefying the animal juices, and 
corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as 
when applied to the ſkin, and pre- 
vented from exhaling by a proper 
covering, to act as cauſtics; diſ- 
ſolving oils, and ſulphur, though 
leſs readily than the fixed alkalies, 
on account, probably, of their 
not — 9 to bear any conſi- 
derable heat, by which their ac- 
tivity might be promoted. Their 
principal difference from the other 
alkalies ſeems to conſiſt in their 
volatility: they exhale or emit 
pungent vapours, in the coldeſt 
ſtate of the atmoſphere; and by 
their ſtimulating ſmell they prove 
ſerviceable in languors and faint- 
ings. Taken internally, they diſ- 
cover a greater colliquatinp as well 
as ſtimulating power; the blood 
drawn from a vein, after their uſe 
has been continued for ſome time, 
being found to be remarkably more 
fluid than before; they are like- 
wiſe more diſpoſed to operate by 
. perſpiration, and to act on the 
nervous ſyſtem. They are parti- 
culary uſeful in lethargic caſes; 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
diſorders, and in the languors, 
head-achs, inflations of the ſto- 
mach, flatulent colics, and other 
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ſymptoms which | attend them: 


they are generally found more ſer. 
viceable to aged perſons, and in 
phlegmatic habits, ' than in the 
oppolite circumſtances. In ſome 
fevers, particularly. thoſe of the 
low kind, accompanied with a 
cough, hoarſeneſs, redundance of 
phlegm, and ſizineſs of the blood, 
they are of preat utility ; lique. 
fying the viſcid juices, raiſing the 
vis vitz, and exciting a ſaluta 
diaphoreſis; but in putrid fevers, 
ſcurvies, and wherever the maſs 
of blood is thin and acrimonious, 
they do harm. As they are more 
powerful than the fixt, in liquety. 
ing ſizy blood and tenacious hu- 
mours ; ſo they prove more. hurt. 
ful, where the fluids are already in 
In vernal in- 
termittents, particularly thoſe of 
the ſlow kind, and where the blood 
is denſe or ſizy, they are often 
the moſt efficacious remedy. Mr. 
Biffet obſerves, in his Effay on the 
medical conſtitution of Great Bri- 
tain, that though many caſes oc- 
cur which will yield to no other 
medicine than the bark, yet he has 
met with a pretty many that were 
only ſuppreſſed from time to time 
by the bark, but were completely 
cured by alkaline ſpirits: that 
theſe ſpirits will often carry off 
vernal intermittents, without any 
previous evacuation ; but that they 
are generally more effeCtual, if a 
Purge 1s premiſed ; and in pletho- 
rie or inflammatory caſes, or where 
the fever perſonates a remittent, 
venæſection. 

Theſe ſalts are moſt com modi- 
ouſly taken in a liquid form, largely 
diluted; or in that of a bolus, 
which ſhould be made up only as 
it is wanted. The doſe is from 
a grain or two to ten or twelve. 
Ten drops of a well made ſpirit, or 
ſaturated ſolution, are reckoned to 
contain about a grain of the 2 

| n 


* 


oy 
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Ia intermittent, fifteen or twenty 


ops of the ſpirit ars given in a 
F fall of cold ſpring water, 
and repeated five or fix times in 
bach intermiſſion. ' 
Tux volatile falts and fpirits 

pared from different animal 
ibſtances, have been ſuppoſed ca- 

ble of producing different ef- 
ets upon the human body, and 
to receive ſpecific virtues from the 
ſubject. The ſalt of vipers has 
been eſteemed particularly ſervice- 


able in the diſorders occaſioned by 


the bite of that-animal ; and a 
falt drawn from the human ſcull, 
in diſeaſes of the head, But mo- 
dern practice acknowledges no 
ſuch different effects from theſe 
preparations, and chemical expe- 
riments have ſhewn their identi 

There is indeed, when not ſuffi- 
ciently purified, a very percep- 
tible di n in the ſmell, taſte, 
degree of pungency, and volati- 
5 of theſe fie and in this 
ſtate, their medieinal virtues vary 
conſiderably enough to deſerve 
notice: but this differenee they 
have in common, according as 
they are more or leſs loaded with 
oil, not as they are produced from 
this or that animal ſubſtance. As 
firſt diſtilled, they may be looked 
upon as a kind of, volatile foap, 


in which the oil is the prevailing 


principle; in this ſtate, they have 
much leſs of the proper alkaline 
acrimony and pungency, than 
when they have undergone” re- 
peated diſtillations, and ſuch o- 
ther operations as diſengage the oil 
from the ſalt ; for by theſe. means, 
they loſe their ſaponaceous quality, 
and acquiring greater degfees of 
acrimony, become medicittes of 
a different elaſs. Thefe Prepara- 
tions, therefore, do not differ near 
ſo much from one another, as 
they do from themſelves in diffe- 


diffolved in a dram of Peri. 


rent ſtates of parity. ! Te which | 


may be added, that when we con- 

ſider them as loaded with oil, the 
virtues of a diftilled animal eil 
itſelf are likewiſe” to be brought 
into the account. 
- Theſe oils; as firſt diſtilled, are 
highly fetid and offenſive, of an 
extremely heating quality; and of 
ſuch activity, that, woof to 
Hoff man's account, half a drog 


. 
4 
— 


wine, is ſufficient to raife a epi- 
ous ſweat. By repeated rectißes. 
tions, they loſe their offenfiveneſs, 
and at the ſame time become mild 
in their medicinal operation : t 
rectiſied oils may be given to the 
quantity of twenty or thirty drops, 
and are ſaid to be anodyne and an- 
tiſpaſmodic, to procure a calm 
ſleep and gentle fweat, witho 
heating or exagitating the bod 
(See page 424.) It is obvious 
therefore, that the ſalts and 1 
muſt differ, not only according to 
the quantity of oil they contain, 
but according to the. quality of the 
oil itſelf in 155 different ſtates. 
The volatile ſalts and {pirits, a 


. 


firſt diſtilled, are of a brown cd. 


lour, and a very offenſive ſmell: 
by repeated rectification, as di- 
rected in the proceſſes above ſet 
down, they loſe great part of the 
oil. on , which theſe qualities de- 
pend, the ſalt becomes white, 
the ſpirit limpid as water, and of 
a grateful odour; and this is the 
mark of ſufficient rectiſication. 

It has been objected to the res» 
peated rectification of theſe pre- 
parations, that, by ſeparating the 
oil, it renders them fimilar tö the 


pure ſalt and ſpirit of ſal amho- 
niac, which are 


prochrable àt an 


eaſier rate. Bat this is by no 
means the caſe. The intentipn is 
not to putify them wholly from 
the oil, but to ſeparate the gtoſſer 
e the feſt, fo 
8 


art, and to 
N f 


\ 


them of oil. 0 | 
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as to bring it towards the ſame 


| Rate as when the oil is rectiſied by 


itſelf. 1 have repeated the rectifi- 


cation of ſpirit of hartſhorn twen- _ 


ty times ſucceſſiyely, and found it 
ſtill to participate of oil, but of 


2 n dil very different from what it 


was in the firſt diſtillation. 
be reQtified oils in long keep- 


__ _-»falts and ſpirits alſo, however care- 
Fully redified, ſuffer, in length of 
time, the ſame change; reſumin 


Ing, become again fetid. The 


their original brown colour — 


ill fimell ; a proof that the rectifi. 


cation is far from having diveſted 


- __  FULIGINIS. | 
, Spirit, ſalt, and oil of ſoot. 
Tod 


Diſtil ſoot after the ſame manner 

as directed above for hartſhorn: 
but here more labour is required 
to render the ſpirit and ſalt 
pure. * 


Tax volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 


foot are, when ſufficiently purified, 


not different in quality from thoſe 


of animal ſubſtances ; though ſome 
have e them in nervous 
complaints, particularly in epilep- 
tic caſes. 


SPIRITUS et SAL VOLATILIS 
. - *SALIS AMMONIACI. © 


| The volatile ſalt. and ſpirit of ſal 


ammoniac. 


3 r 
Take a pound and a half of any 


fixt alkaline ſalt, a pound of ſal 


- > ammoniac, and four pints' of 


water. Diſtil off with a gentle 
heat, two pints of ſpirit. 


22 % The volatile ſalt is made from a 


pound of ſal ammoniac mixed 
with two pounds of pure chalk, 


. and ſet to ſublime in a retort, - 


with a ſtrong fire. 


* 


Ediab. 


ual parts of ſal ammoniac 
and ſalt of tartar : grind them 
ſeparately to powder, then mix, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
pouring on gradually as much 
water as will diſſolve the ſalts. 
Diſtil, with a gradual fire, in a 
. ſand-bath : the ſalt riſes firſt, 
and concretes in the receiver, 
If the falt is wanted in a dry 
form, remove the receiver be- 
fore any water comes over: if a 
ſpirit 1s wanted, continue the 
_ diſtillation, till ſo much water 
haas ariſen as is ſufficient to diſ. 
ſolve the ſalt, taking care to 
protract it no longer. 


* 


| Xa ammoniac 1s a neutral ſalt, 
compoſed of volatile alkali and 
marine acid, In theſe proceſles, 
the acid is abſorbed by the fixt al. 
kali or chalk ; and the volatile al. 


kali is of courſe ſet at liberty, 


The fixt alkali begins to act 
upon the ſal ammoniac, and ex- 
tricates a pungent urinous odour, 
as ſoon as they are mixed. Hence 
it is moſt convenient not to mix 
them till put into the diſtilling 
veſſel: the two ſalts may be dil- 
ſolved ſeparately in water, the ſo- 
lutions poured into a retort, and 
a receiver immediately fitted on; 
An equal weight of the fixt ſalt 1s 
fully, perhaps more than, ſufficient, 


to extricate all the volatile. 


Chalk does not begin to act up- 
on the ſal ammoniac, till a conſi- 
derable heat is applied. Hence 
theſe may be without inconve- 
nience, and indeed ought to be, 
thoroughly mixed together, before 
they are put into the retort : the 
ſurface of the mixture may be 
covered with a little more powder- 
ed chalk, to prevent ſuch particles 
of the fal ammoniac, as may hap- 
pen to lie uppermoſt, from ſublim- 
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Chap. 8. 
muſt here be much greater than 
when fixt alkaline falt is uſed, it 
muſt not be too ſtrong, nor too 
ſaddenly raiſed ; for if it is, a part 
bf the chalk (though of itſelf 
not capable of being elevated by 
any degree of heat) wil be carried 

vp along with the volatile ſalt. 
M. du Hamel experienced the 
juſtneſs of this obſervation : he 
relates, in the Memoirs of the 
French academy of ſciences for the 
year 1735, that he frequently 
- found his volatile ſalt, when a 
very ſtrong fire was made uſe of 
in the ſublimation, amount to 
more, ſometimes one half more, 
than the weight of the crude ſal 
.ammoniac employed ; and that, 
though it is certain that not three- 
fourths of this conerete are pure 
volatile ſalt; the ixt earthy mat- 
ter, thus once volatilized by the 
alkali, arofe along with it again 
upon the gentleſt reſublimation, 
diſſolved with it in water, and 
exhaled with it in the air. 
When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver grown cool, it 
may be taken off, and luted to 
another retort charged with freſh 
materials: this proceſs may be 


repeated, till the recipient appears 


lined with volatile ſalt to a con- 
fiderable thickneſs ; the veſſel muſt 
then be broken in order to get 
out the ſalt. e 
The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac are the pureſt of 
all the medicines of this kind. 
They are ſomewhat more 4crimo- 
nious than thoſe produced di- 


reftly from animal ſubſtances} 


which always contain a portion 
of the oil of the ſubject, and 
receive from thence ſome degree 
of a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe 
laſt may be reduced to the ſame 
degree of purity, by combin- 
ing them with acids into am- 
moniacal ſalts; and afterwards 
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recovering the volatile alkali from 
theſe compounds by the proceſſes 
above directed. n | 
The matter which remains, in 
the retort, after the diſtillation 6f * 
the ſpirit,. and ſublimation of the 
ſalt, of ſal ammoniac; is found 
to conſiſt of marine acid united 
with the fixt alkali or .chalk em- 
ployed. When fixt alkaline falt 
has been uſed as the interme- 
dium, the reſiduum or caput 
mortuum as it is called, yields, 
on ſolution and cryſtallization, a 
ſalt exactly ſimilar to the /piretus 
Jalis marini coaguiatus hereafter 
deſcribed; and hence we may 
judge of the extraordinary virtues, 
formerly attributed to this ſalty 


under the names of /al antihyſteri- 


cum, antihypochondriacum, febrifu- 
gum, digeſticum ſylwii, &c. 

The caput mortuum of the vo- 
latile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiſt air, runs into a pungent li- 
2 which proves nearly the 
ame with a ſolution of chalk 
made directly in the marine acid: 
it is called by ſome, oleum cretæ, 
oil of chalk. If calcined ſhells 
or other animal limes be mingled 
with ſal ammoniac, a maſs will 
be obtained, which likewiſe runs 
in the air, and forms a liquor of 
the ſame kind. This liquor 
ſeems to be the ſecret of fome 
pretenders to. a diffolvent of the 
calcalus. 


SpiIRITUS VOLATILIS cauv- 
STICUS. 
_ Polatile cauflic ſptvit. 

Take of ſal ammoniac, one 

pound; : ; 

Quicklime, a pound and a half; 

Water, four pints. > 
Quench the lime in the water; 

and having put this mixture into 

a retort, add to it the powdered 

ſalt. Immediately adapt à re- 


F f 2 recipient. 


x» * 
: . x 


- cipient, and with a very gentle 
beat draw off two pints. 


bs FTrrs ſpirit is commonly called, 


Som the intermedium, Hpirit 
al ammoniac with - guicklims. 


The effect of the quicklime on 


the ſal ammoniac, is very dif- 


ferent from that of the chalk 
and fixt alkali in the foregoing 
proceſs. Immediately on mixture, 


= very penetrating vapour exhales; 


and in diftillation, the whole of 
the volatile falt ariſes in a liquid 
form ; no part of it appearing in 
a concrete ſtate, how gently ſo- 
ever the. liquor be re-diſtilled. 
This fpirit is far more pungent 
than the other, both in ſmell and 
taſte; and, like fixt alkalies ren- 
dered cauſtic by the ſame inter- 
medium, it raiſes no efferveſcence 


. en the admixture of acids. 


This ſpirit is held too acri- 
monious for internal uſe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed 
for ſmelling to in faintings, &c. 
though, when properly diluted, it 
may be given inwardly with ſafety, 


It is an excellent menſtruum for 
ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as Pe- 


vuvian bark, which the other ſpi- 
rit extracts little from. 

Some have mixed a quantity 
of this with the officinal ſpirits 
both of ſal ammoniac and of 
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'of diſcovery | 
fmell, This abuſe would be pre. 


addition of a conſiderable quan- 
tity of water, without any danger 
from the taſte or 


vented, if what has been formerly 
laid down as a mark of the Rrenpth 
of theſe ſpirits (ſome of the vola- 
tile ſalt remaining undiſſolved in 
them) was complied with. It 
may be detected by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpeRed ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or more of 
rectifiod ſpirit of wine; Which, 
if the volatile ſpirit is genuine, 
will precipitate a part of its vola. 
tile ſalt, but occaſions no viſible 
ſeparation or change in the cauſtic 
ſpirit, or in Hoſe which are ſo- 
phiſticated with it. 

hers have ſubſtituted, to the 


_ fpifit of fal ammoniac, a ſolution 


of crude fal ammoniac and fixt al- 
kaline falt mixed together, This 
mixture depoſites a ſaline matter 
on the addtion of ſpirit of wine, 
like the genuine ſpirit; from 
which. however, it may be diſtin- 
gre by the ſalt which is thus 

parated, not being a volatile al- 
kaline, but a fixt neutral falt, 
The abuſe may be more readily de- 
tected by a drop or tw of ſolution 
of ſilver made in aqua: fortis; 
which will produce no change in 
the appearance of the true ſpirit, 
but will render the counterfeit 


hartſnorn: which thus become turbid and milky. 
more pungent, ſo as to bear an 
S K C T. Hl. 


Combination of alkalies with oils and inflammable ſpirits. 


SAO AMYGDALINUS. 
Almond ſoap. 
PF Toad. 


| 78 any quantity of freſh- 


drawn oil of almonds, and 


- . thrice its quantity by meaſure 


> L2x0t the foregoing ſoap leys, 


Digeſt them together in ſuch 2. 
heat, that they may but juſt boil 
or ſimmer, and in a ours 
they will unite : after which, the 
liquor in boiling, will ſoon be- 
come ropy, and in. good mea- 
ſure tranſparent; a little of it 
ſuffered _ 


9 — 
, 
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ſuſfered to. tool, will appear 
ke jelly When this. hap- 
' pens, throw in by little, and 
ſittle ſome common ſalt, till the 
boiſing. liquor loſes its ropineſs; 
and continue the coction, till, 


on receiving ſome drops on a 


tile, the ſoap. is found to coa- 
gulate, and the water freely fe- 
parates from it. The fire being 
"then removed, the foap 4? 
"dually ariſe to the ſurface of the 
niquor, rake it off before it 
grows cold, and put it into a 
wooden mould or frame, which 
has & cloth. for its bottom: 
afterwards tuke out the ſoap, 
and "ſer it by till fufficiently 
dried. rene 
Aſter the ſame manner, a ſoap 
may | likewiſe be made with 


dil olive z but the pureſt oil 


muſt be uſed, that the ſoap 
may de as little ungratefal as 
poſſible either to the palate or 
ſtomach. 


Tais proceſs is ſo fully de- 
ſeribed, as to render any farther 
directions unneceſſary. The ge- 
neral virtues of ſoaps have been 
already delivered in page 219: 
that prepared after this manner is 
not different in quality from the 
hard ſort there mentioned. The 
ſtrength of ſoaps varies conſider- 


ably with their age, and the man- 


ner in which they have been kept; 
freſh ſoap though apparently of 
a good conſiſtence, loſes, upon 
being thoroughly dried, near one- 
third of its weight; the whole 
of which loſs. is mere water; a 
circumftance to be particularly at- 
tended to, in the exhibition of 
this medicine " 

Soap is decompounded (or the 
alkaline ſalt and oil, of which it, 
13 compoſed, ſeparated from one 
another) by all acids; and hence 


is does not lather with waters that 


; 


contain any acid. unneutralized, . 
In pure water, it diſſolves into 2. 
milky liquor, which on dropping 
in ſome oil of vitriol forms a king 
of lum: on addin 
of the acid, the liquor becomes 
clear, the oil of the ſoap ariſes 
to the ſurface, its alkali uniting 
with the acid, and forming ſaline 
concretions at the bottom. The 
oil, carefully collected, proves re- 


markably purer than when it firſt 


entered the compoſition of the 
ſoap; and, like the eſſential oils 
of vegetables, diſſolves in ſpirit. 
of wine: it may poſſibly be ap- 
plicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes, 
as it ſeems to be freed. from its: 
groſſer matter, extremely pure, 
and is void of the pungency of 
E . eur. 5 
It follows from the above expe- 
riments, that no kind of acid 
ought to be uſed along with ſoap. 
all. acids abſorbin wy alkaline 
falt of the ſoap the oil. 
Neutral ſalts have not this effect, 
their acid being already ſatiated 
with an alkali: but ſalts com- 
poſed of an acid and an earthy. 
or metallic body, as the purging. 
bitter ſalt, vitfiol, &c. decom- 
pound the ſoap equally with pure 
acids; acids quitting an earth or 
metal to - unite. with an alkals 
brought in contact with them. 
Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but in 
ſmall quantity, in pure ſpirit of 
wine; it is obſervable of this ſo- 
lation, that if expoſed to a de- 
ree of cold, a very little greater 
_ that in which water begins 
to freeze, it congeals into a ſolid 
e el 
na 
ap moſt. y, and in gre: 
* pure proof ſpirit. 
he common proof ſpirits have a 
flight acidity, not indeed diſtin- 
guiſhable by the taſte or by the 
uſual ways of trial, but ſufficient 
Fi z 7 to 


more 


- 


Fee, 
to give ſomewhat of a milky hue 
td ſolutions of ſoap made in 
them. This may be corrected by 
the addition of a little alkaline 


ſalt: Mr. Geoffroy obſerves, in 


the Memoirs of the French aca- 


demy, that twenty-eight parts of 


good proof ſpirit, with the addition 
of one part of ſalt of kali (ſee 
page 427.) will diffolve ten — 
of good hard ſoap into a perfectly 
Iimpid liquor. The common 
- alkaline ſalts, as that of. tartar, 
anſwer equally in this reſpect with 
that of kali; but the latter, be- 


ing much leſs acrimonious, ſeems _ 


preferable where the ſolution is 
intended for medicinal uſe. 
This facility of the decompoſi- 


tion of ſoap by acids, renders it 


an uſeful criterion of low degrees, 
of unneutralized' acidity in wa- 
ters, &c. The limpid ſolution of 
ſoap in proof ſpirit,' dropt into 
any liquor, that contains either a 
pure acid, or a ſalt compoſed of 
an acid with an earth or metal, 


renders the liquar immediately 


milky, more or leſs, in proportion 


* 


With. 5 
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: oy q 9 Purified ſoap. 0 ö 
Slice one pound of dry, hard, Ge- 
noa, Alicant, or any other oil- 
ſeoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 
and pour upon it two gallons of 
rectiſed ſpirit of wine. Place 
the veſſel in a water-bath, and 
apply ſuch a degree of heat as 
may make the ſpirit boil, when 
it will ſoon difislve the ſoap} 
Let the veſſel ſtand cloſe cover- 
ed, in a warm place, till the li- 
quor has grown perfectly clear; 
f any oily matter ſwim upon the 
ſurface, carefully Tcum it off. 
Then decant the limpid liquor 
_ * from the feces, and Aiſtil off 
from it all che ſpirit that will 
REIT 9 


4 


to the quantities it is impregnated 
3 „ * 4 1 „ 8 
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ariſe in the heat of a water. bath, 
- Expoſe the remainder to a dry 
"air for a few days, and it will 
become a white, opake, and 
. ſomewhat friable maſs. Prack. 


chem. 


; Soar thus | purified has little or 
no ſmell, and proves, upon exa- 
mination, not in any degree acri- 


monious, but quite mild and ſoft, 


and conſequently well fitted for 
medicinal purpoſes.” , © 
Fon at . * # 
or of ca au S 
DAPO TARTAREUS, ' 
Soap of tartar, 
Take any quantity of ſalt of tar. 
tar, very well calcined and re- 
- duced into powder Whilſt hot; 
immediately pour upon it, in a 
broad glaſs veſſel, twice its 
quantity of oil of turpentine; 
and let them ſtand together in a 
cellar for ſome weeks, . till the 
oil has penetrated the ſalt; then 
add more oil by degrees, till the 
ſalt has abſorbed thrice its 
own quantity, and- bath appear 
united into a ſoap; which, if 
the matter is every day ſtirred, 
. Will happen in a month or two. 
The effect ſucceeds ſooner, if 
the containing veſſel be fixed 
to the ſail of a windmill, or any 
other machine that turns round 
with great velocitx. 


Tais tedious proceſs,” which is 
taken from the preceding edition 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopeia, 
might be finiſhed” in a very little 
time, by duly attending to a cir- 
cumſtance which our chemiſts, and 
the pharmaceutical writers, have 
in general overlooked; and which 
many have ſuppoſed to be à means 
even of preventing ſucceſs, If 
the oil be poured upon the pul- 
verized ſalt whilſt very hot, they 
will immediately unite, with 4 
* 2 „ hiſſing 


Chap. 8. Combination of 
hiſſing noiſe and by rubbing for 
a few minutes in a hot mortar, 
form a truly ſaponaceous maſs, the 
medicine here intended. If the 
ſalt is ſuffered to grow cold befare 
the addition of the oil, it 1s ſcarce 
poſſible to unite them as the com- 
mittee of the London college ob- 
ſeryes, without the adgition of 
a little water, which in this caſe 
promotes the effect. The regular, 
uniform motion above recommend- 
ed, does not anſwer fo well as 
agitation or rubbing in a mortar ; 
the different degrees of centrifugal 
force which the oil and ſalt ac- 
quire when moved circularly, 
tending to kgep them apart, T K 
ſalt does not retain ſo much of 
the oil as might be expected; far 
the greateſt part of this volatile 
fuid being diſſipated in the pro- 
wy Mr. Baum̃é relates, in his 
Manuel de chemie lately publiſhed, 
that experiments have convinced 
him, that the ſoap conſiſts of only 
the reſinous part of the oil united 
with the alkali; that the more 
fluid and well rectified the oil is, 
the leſs ſoap is obtained; and 
that by adding a little turpen- 
tine in ſubſtance to the mixture, 
the preparation is conſiderably - 
accelerated, 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, in nephri- 
tic complaints, and as 4 corrector 

ol certain vegetable ſubſtances, - 
particularly opium; it Was for 
ſome time a great ſecret in the 
hands of its fr ſt preparer, Star- 
key, under the names of philo- 

+2 ſophic ſoap, the vegetable cor- 

4 rector, &c. Its virtues, however, 
have not been ſufficiently war- 
ranted by experience z nor does the 
preſent practice pay any regard 
toit. Accordingly both the Lon- 
don and Edinbur h colleges: have 
rejected it at the ; reformation- 
of ow pharmacopmias, 
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LO TIO SAPONACEA. 
Saponaceous lotion. 


Long, 
Take . 
Damaſſc roſe water, three quar, 
ters of a pint; ' 
Oil olive, one quarter of a pint ; 
Ley of tartar, half an ounce 
by meaſure. 
Grind the 12 of al ch and the 5 
oil together, unti unite. 
3 add the A i roſe 
water, 


Tuts is. 3 for e 
uſe, as a detergent waſh ; and, 
like other ſoapy. liquors, anſwers 
this purpoſe very effeQually.. 
Where k is required to be more 
deterſive, it may be occaſionally . 
rendered ſo,-by the addition of a 
ſmall quantity of a ſolution of any 
fixt alkaline ſalt, 


LIN I MENTU M. 
SAPONACEDUDM. . 


Saponaceous liniment. 
Lend. 


Take of 5 
| Hard of roſemary, one pint ; 
ard Spaniſh ſoap,three oanceg; 
Camphor, one Ounce. 
Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 
roſemary, until it is diſſolved; 


then add the camphor. 


' BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, 


vulgo OPPODELDOCH. Z 
een halſam, commonly call | 
ed opodeldec. A 

VERS "3 
Take of r a 
Spaniſh ſoap, ten ounces; 
Camphor, two ounces : 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, 
Eſſential oil of origanum, each 

half an ounce ; f 
ReQtified ſpirit of wine, four 


pints, 
FF + Digeſt 


Digeſt. the ſpap in the ſpirig of 
a wine, wh ith a entle. heat, aue it 
18 dittolved; .th 
phor and the 
the whole well Ay mi 


* 
they may ' be Perfect 


| hey be © een itions ag." are 
employed chiefly for exterpal pur- 


umatic pains, 


laints. Acts to yh 
tter 2: wei, when thus a 
lied in a liquid form, than in the 
Folid one of a RO 
IS8a*=1xv' $6. | 


Wits againſt 
he ain, Nein and other like 


BALSAMUM: OD NU, F 


en — BATEANUM. 


Nom Burewt: Balſam. 
1 ' Eginb. * ö 

RY: $ 

ine wir two. ounces; | 


— 


Crude opium, half an ounce; 


Camphor, fix drams ; 
Eſſegtial oil of — one 
dram; Aale 


- Rectiſied. frorit. of vine, eigh- Take of 2 


teen ounces; 
Digeſt the ſpirit with the Ip 
| 1 0 ar in a gentle ſa 
t 


ihe guet, 
nher. and e oil. 


_ compebrien. 1 15 greatly 


44 ee Preparatim. 


add the cam- 
Is, ang ſhake. 


ul ſam,; — call 


days: then ſtrain pe 
and 0 to it the our 


l * 
\ 


Part In, 


LINIMENT UM. VOLATILE, - 
thn Salatile 8 
Lend. 


Take of 
>OU ofa almonds, one ounce 1 by 
"meaſure ;* 
- Spirit of al animoniac, two 
drams by weight. 
Stir them t ether in a Arn 
* mouthed Phial, until. they per. 
"FeRly Unite. 


EPTTHRMA VOLATILE. 
PDoVlatile epithirh, 
: Lond. | 
Tate of 
53 turpentine. 
a Spirit of ſal e each 
equal weig Abts. 
Stir 554 dae in 2 mortar, 
gradually dropping in the ſpirit, 


until they unite into a white 
maſs. | 


RMPLASTRUM VoLatite: 


Volatile plaſter, 
Elinb, 


Venice turpentine, ' 

859 rit of ſal ammogiac, each, 
ge ounce., 

the ſpirit gradually i into the 
turpentine, ſtirring them dili- 
gend together in a mortar. 


Tux three foregoing are very. 


eommended for allayi 15 pains, agrid, ſtimulating er 
om 


and iy hee oboe. 7 
gout; 
Lade 


etimes and are prineipally applietl agai 
you 1 0 even in the rheumatic and leldadie pat _ 
eldt dipt in it being laid The epithem or plaſter; was for« 


part. It is ſometimes like  merly made of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, 


wiſe directed to be taken inwardly, and more adbefiveg., by, an additi- . 


in the ſame diſor 
nervous colics, jaun 


er, as alſo in tion of tacamahaca; which is here 
ices, &c. from - Judiciouſly omitted, as it prevent- 


twenty to .fty drops vr. more; ed the application from being ſo 
though furely, i in gouty caſes, the expeditiouſly got off from the 


uſe of opiate. 


cines | requires part, as its great irritating power 


grgat caution. One grain of opium made ſometimes neceſſary. | 


s contained in about ninety drops 
of the balſam. : 


S$PIRITUS 


1 
1 1 
& 


Kixrrus $ALIS: AMMO. 
NIACI,DULCIsS: - 
Dulcifed Hef of fat ee greed 


Take half a —_— of any fxt 
alkaline ſalt, four ounces of ſal 
ammoniac, and three pints of 
proof ſpirit of wine. Diſtil 
off, with a gentle , bh 1 
* a half. 


| Tus ſpirit 1 bag edand 

much into eſteem, both as a me- 
dicine and a menſtruum. It is 
a folution of volatile falt in rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine; for though 


proof ſpirit 15 ade uſe of, its 
phle 


matic part does not ariſe i in 


— iſtillatiqn, and ſerves only to 


facilitate the action of the pure 
the ammoniacal ſalt, 


ſpirit 
Nagel ſpirit of wine does not 


diſſolve volatile alkaline ſalts by 


ſimple mixture: on the contrary, 


it precipitates them, as has been 
already obſerved, when they are 
reviouſly diſſolved in water: bat ' 
by the preſent proceſs, a conſider- 


able proportion of the volatile 
alkali is combined with the ſpirit. 
It might perhaps, fer ſome pur- 
poſes, be more adviſeable, to uſe 


in this intention the volatile ſpirit 


made with quicklime: for this 
may be mixed at once with recti- 
fed ſpirit of Wine, in any propor- 
tions, without the Teaſt danger 


of any ſeparation of tlie volatile 
ge dom Porn a. fee ur pe 
ar mp) 
Seikrus VOLATILIS 
eee. 
The volatile fetid ſpirit. 
Lend. 
Take of 


Any fixt alkaline. ſalt, a ad. 
and a half; 11 
'Sal ammoniac, one pound ; 3 
Aſafœtida, four ounces; 


Proof ſpirit of 


* 8. Combination of Allaler with 8fivit, Ge. aer 


wine, fix pintz. 


Draw off with x gentle best, five 
- pints, 


Tus ſpirit is defgned as ou 


| antihyfteric, and is undoubtedly a 


very elegant one. Volatile — 
impregnated for theſe purpoſes 
—— different fetids, have been 
— kept in the ſhops: the 
ent bete made choice of, 


: = beſt caleulated of any for 5 


general uſe, and equivalent in 
virtue to them all. The ſpirit is 
pale when newly diſtilled, but 
acquires a conſiderable. * in 
i c 


SPIRITUS VOLATILIS' 
_ ©» AROMATICUS:; / 7+ 
Huli aromatic LG 548 
of / . + od 


Take er a enz 
Eſſential oil of nutmegs, 
Eſſence of lemons, — 2 two 

drams; 


Effential oil' of don, hatf 2 


Dulcifed pit of fa a ammoniac,. 
one quart. .. 


Diſtil them on "a ve gentle 


1 5 tee MT 


SPIRITUS VOLA 
0808, vulgo r 
ot I 
Volatile oily ſpirit, — called 
ſaline aromatic ſpirit. 


Ediab. 
Take of 
Volatile ale of fal ammoniac, 
eight ounces; 
Eſſential oil of roſemary, one 
ounce and a half; ; 
. Oil of amber, one ounce ; 
Eſſence of lemon peel, half an 
duncse; 
French brandy, one gallon and 
a half. | 


Draw off by diſtillation, in the 


heat of a 


weren, near one 
gallon. 


VOLATILE 


* 


— 
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Vorarir ſalts, thus united 
with aromatics, are not only more 


agreeable in flavour, but likewiſe 
more. acceptable to the ſtomach, 


and leſs acrimonious, than in their 
pure ſtate, Both the foregoing p 


compoſitions turn out excellent 


ones, provided the oils are good, 


and the diſtillation filfully per- 


formed. -'The doſe is from five or 


Medicines of this kind 


dropping any proper eſſential oil 


into the, dulciſied ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, which will readily diſ- 


ſolve the · oil without the aſſiſtance 
of diſtillation, as in the following 
compoſitions; in Which Jamaica 
pepper is choſen for the aromatic 
material, as being a cheap and 


 fafficiently elegant one, and very 


SpratTuUs VOLATILIS OLEOSUS 


: EXTEMPORANEUS. 
Sptenperazeges wolatile I) ee 
. 


Dolcified ſpirit of fa! ammoniac, 


one pint; 811 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper, 
- tyo drams. 

Mix them 
may be diſſalved 


— 


3 * 


| Or 
Take of : | 


Spirit gf ſal ammoniac, each 


pit, in 2d; 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica peper, 
two drams. * 


Diſſolve the oil in the ſpirit of wine, 
and mix this ſolution with the 
| Foiric of ſal ammoniac: a white 
- coagulum will be immediately 
formed, which, in a warm place 


liquor, depoſiting a quantity of 
à volatile oily falt. 4 25 


wirbt 
be prepared extemporaneouſly, by. 


15 ether, that the oil 
ved. a : 


ſoon re ſolves into a tranſparent / 


By either of the above me. 
thods, a-volatile oily ſpirit may 
be made occaſionally, and adapt. 
ed, at pleaſure, to particular pur. 
poſes, by chuſing an eflential oil 

roper for the intention. Thus, 
in hyſterical diſorders, where the 
uterine purgations are deficient, 
a preparation of this kind made 


witt the ls of 9 5 vin, penny. 
ike 


royal, or other plants, proves 
an uſeful remedy ; for weakneſs 
of the ſtomach, oil of mint may 
be taken; where a cephalic is re. 
quired, oil of marjoram, lavender, 
or roſemary z in coldneſs and 
faintings, oil of cinnamon; in 
caſes of flatulencies, the oils of 
aniſeeds and ſweet fennel ſeeds. 
Theſe laſt greatly cover the pun- 
gency of the volatile ſpirit, and 
render it ſupportable to the pa- 
late. The ſpirits thus made by 
ſimple mixture, are nowiſe inferior, 
in medicinal | efficacy, to thoſe. 
prepared by diſtillation, ' though 
the tinge, which they receive from 
the oil, may render them to ſome 
perſons leſs ſightly. 


SyIRITUS VOLATILIS sucei- 
N Ar us. 

Succinated wolatile ſpirit. 
Take of | 
Rectiſied oil of amber, from 
twelve to fixty drops; 


gReecdtißed ſpirit of wine, one 
Spirit of wine, highly recti ed, 


ounce; | 
Volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
prepared with quicklime, 
twelye ounces. - | | 


Mix them together, and diſtil in a 


retort with a moderate fire. 


Tuis compoſition is extremely 

netrating, and has lately come 
into eſteem, particularly for ſmell- 
ing to in lowneſſes and faintings, 
under the name of Fay de luce. 
It has been hitherto brought 
from France, It is not quite lim- 


pig 


— 1 * * * , 1 


LE Qs 


| Chap, 3. Aeid Spirit, 
4. for the oil of amber diſſolves 


Faly imperfeRtly in the ſpirit: if 


the volatile ſpirit is not exceed- 


K 1 | 
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SPIRITUS VITRIOLI tenyis, 
et fortis (oleum dictus E.) 
atque COLCOTHAR. 


Meal ſpirit, and the Arong ſpirit | 


er oil, of vitriol, and colcothar. 
ee | 
ET calcined vitrjol be diſtilled 
in earthen veſſels, with a re- 
verberatory fire, for three days 


without intermiſſion. What re- 


mains in the veſſels. is called 


colcothar of vitriol. 


ot the diſtilled liquor into 4 


flat retort, and place in it a 


and furnace: the weak ſpirit 


will come over, the ſtrong (im- 


properly called oil of vitriol] 
remaining behind. 5 


nn 


Take any quantity of green vi- 


triol, calcined to a ſlight yellow 


coloyr, and reduced into pow- 
der. Fill therewith one half ſe 


of an earthen retort,” place it 
in a reverberatory furnace, fit 
on a yery large receiver, and 
lute well the junctures: then 
proceed to diſtillation, gradual- 
ly increafing the fire to the 
urmaſt degree, which 1s to be 
kept up as long as any vapours 
„„ ‚— CANA een 
The phlegm, ſpirit, and oil 
© improperly ſo called, may be 
ſeparated from each other, by 
committing the whole to diſti]- 
lation in a retort placed in a 
ſand furnace. The phlegm 
| (which will be in little quantity 
if che vitrial has been duly 


monly directed, it will change 


Aid Spirits. 
"hy Dos {is 


calcined) will ariſe with a ſmall 
degree oth heat, and the ſpirit 
with a r, lea 2 the oi 
OI 


- i 
ard 0 


eg an extraordinary expence of 


than three days, though vapours 

will not ceaſe to appear long 
after this period: When the pro- 
ceſs has been continued for a 
certain time, which Boerhaave 
limits to eighteen hours, the ſpi- 
rit that ariſes will not pay the 
R 


%. 
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nee; {however wink: 
be had herein, te he fixed of the 
fornace, the quantity of vitriol in 
each diſtilling veſſel, and the de- 
gree of heat employed; thoſe who 


make this commodity in quantity, 


continne the operation no _ 


than till the fumes which iſſue 
- from the long-necks, at the greateſt 
diſtance from the fire, begin to 


en, 


and the recipients grow 


- 


clear. 


apparatus. 
dliſtinct branch of the chemical bu- 
fed; ee works haye 
den Bettes for i, ih fch ports 


| of the en ab fue! can, be 
tafily” 6 ; ſome. of 


the furnaces are fo large as to con- 
if” a” BUHdfed earthen Tong-. 
netks, or diftilfing vellels, at once, 
The" metallic part of the vntriol, 
of &dlevthaf,, which remains after 
the d&ftilfativn, is ground down, 
in mills, edülcgrated with water, 
ant emploped 48 a pigment ; in 
_ medical virtue, it is not different 
nom tome of che calces of iron, to 
be ſpoken bf hereafter. 
Abe acld ſpirit, as it ariſes in the, 
frft diftiffation, appears of a dark 
of black cslour, and contains 
2 conifiderable portion of phlegm. 
In the ſecond diltifHation, the 
 Uildginitic parts afiſe firſt, toge- 


thet With the lighter acid, which - 


are kept apart under the name of 
weak ipirſt: at the fame time, the 

remaining ſtrong ſpirit, or oil.as it 
is called, loſes its black colour, 
and becomes clear; and this is the 
uſnaf mark for diſcontinuing the 
Kiſtillation. Methods of farther 
purifying this acid for the nicer 
oe are deſerive in Practical Che- 
miſtry, page 144. ESE. 
The Hie of Srfol is the moſt. 
pondetous of all the liquids we 
are acquainted. with; and the 
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unl 


moſt 'powerful - of the -acids. If 
any other; acid be united with a 
fixt alkaline; ſalt or earth; upon 
the addition of the vitriolic, ſuch 
acid will be diſlodged, and ariſe 


on eit ga moderate heat, leav- 
ing the 


A . * * 
vitriolic in poſſeſſion of 


the. alkali ; though without this 
addition, it would not yield to the 
moſt vehement fire. Mixt with 
water, it inſtantly coneeives great 
heat, inſomuch that glaſs veſſels 
are 1 crack from the mixture, 

eſs it is very flow ly gerformed: 
expoſed to the air, it imbibes 
moiſture, and ſoon acq uires a not- 


ing antiſeptie,  reſtringent, and 


ſiomachic. See page 325. 


. SPIRITUS SULPHURITS © 
per campanam. 

Spirit (commonly called Oil) of 

ſulphur by the bell. 
_- Lond. 

Let the ſulphur be ſet on fire, un- 
der a glaſs veſſel fitted for this 
. uſe, called a bell; and let the 
. acid ſpirit, which trickles down 

from the ſides of the bell, be 
received in a glaſs diſh placed 
underneatg. ORE 


| 7 Edin. 

Take any quantity of ſulphur; 
melt it in an earthen diſh, and 
dip into it twiſted ſtrips of linen, 

fo as to form a fulphurated 
match. Faſten this in the moutn 
of a vial, Which is to be ſet 
in tke bottom of a glaſs or 
earthen diſh, in a moiſt place 
ſereened from the wind: then 
kindle the ſulphur with a * 


1 f 0 
Chap. 8. 
1 and hang over it a 
bell, at ſuch a diſtance, 
” that the flame may not touch it. 
The vapour of the ſulphur will 
-«condene in the bell by the 
cold, and drop down from its 
ſides, like water, into the veſſel 
-placed underneath, "' 


Tus glaſs oſeally. . od for 
this purpoſe by the chemi: differs 
conſiderably. from the bell ſhape : 
its belly is ſpherical, and has a rim 
at the bottom turned inwards a 
little; the upper part ends in 2 


long open ſtem: a large receiver, 


with a hole cat in its bottom, 
and a long tube inſerted into its 
mouth, would anſwer as well. If 
the ſulphur happens to burn dull, 
the glaſs is taken off, and the 
matter ſtirred with an iron wire, 
or clean tobaeco-pipe : as it con- 
ſumes, freſh quantities are ſup- 
plied, till all the ſulphur deſigned 
for this uſe is burnt, The con- 
denſation of the fumes depends 
in great meaſure upon their im- 
bibing aqueous moiſture: hence 
in wet weather, or a damp place, 
the operation ſueceeds beſt. In 
dry weather, it is cuſtomary to 
moiſten the bell, by ſuſpending it 
for a little time over the ſteam of 
boiling water, 

This proceſs is ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome, and the yield of acid ſpi- 
rit obtained by it extremely ſmall; 
greateſt part of the fumes eſcaping 
into the air, partly at the bottom, 
and partly through the upper aper- 
— hi bell. 5 e 

Several contrivances have been 
made for preventing theſe incon- 
veniencies. Qne of the beſt com- 
monly. known, is that deſcribed in 
vol. v. art. 14. of the Edinburgh 
eſſays; inſtead of the bell, a — 
retort is employed, having a tubu- 
lated receiver (wich the pipe turned 


"ny a to its neek; | 


. . f 
- 
FR. 21 
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in ſteam; with tlits a 


inſtead of the large aperture in 
bottom of I, Ree 0 


one 
is made in the bottom Tl — 
tort: and thus: by diminiſhing the 


aperture, enlarging the capacity 


of the veſſels and lengaheni the 
2 of the fame, a Ai 


ably larger quantity of the futhes 
are detained than in the-commyn 
inſtruments, ; SODOMY 
This apparatus may be g 

improved, by cutting the hole in 
the fide of the retort, and pour- 
ing into the bottom an ounee or 
two of warm water, in the middle 
of which is placed a ſhallow one 
cup containing the ſulphar. The 


hear af the burning fulphur 1 


ſoon communicated to the water, 
ſo as to keep it continually ci 

queous Vas 
pour, the fumes of the brimftone 
are effectually blended as they 
aſcend; and detained in confider- 
able quantity, in a much lefs 
portion of phlegm than When the 
common methods are purſued : 
for _ the buſineſs of rectiſica- 
tion or dephlegmation 1s 8 
on, at the — —— 
is collecting. 

This affair is capable of being 
much farther improved. In the 
common method by the bell, ia 
the moſt favourable circumſiances, 
ſcarce above two drams of acid 
ſpirit are obtained from ſiateen 
ounces of ſulphur: by the ſe- 
cond apparatus, an ounce may be 
obtained from the ſame quanti- 
ty; and by the other, about two 
ounces. It appears however, from 
experiments related by- Stahl and 
others, that out of fixteen ounces 
of ſulphur, at leaſt fifteen ounces 
are pure acid, of ſuch ſtrength 
as to require being diluted with 
above an equal weight of water, 
to reduce it to the pitch of cam- 
mon ſpirit of ſulphur, It foltows 
. that if we could con- 


trive 


» 5 


oo 
* * 
* 


** 
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ttive a method of burniog ſulphur, 


ſo as to preſerve all the fumes, we 


"% 


might obtain from it much more 
than its on weight, of an acid of 
er, ſtrength. ' 


The acid obtained from fulphur 
3s in all reſpe&s ſimilar to that of 


- vitriol, The acid of ſulphur, 


united with iron or copper, forms 
a true vitriol ; and the acid of 
vitriol, combined with inflamma- 
ble matters, produces ſulphur, not 


' diſtinguiſhable from pure common 


' 


brimſtone. The identity of theſe 
acids is well known to ſome parti- 
cular perſons, who ſupply us with 
- almoſt all that is now ſold under 
the. name of oil of vitriol, prepar- 


ed from the fumes of burning ſul- 


phur. The method by which they 
obtain the acid ſo plentifully, and 


at ſo cheap a rate, from this con- 


crete which has hitherto yielded 
it ſo ſparingly, differs from the 
proceſſes above deſcribed. In- 
ſtead of an open bell, or a retort 


With the mouth open, they uſe, 


. for burning the ſulphur in, very 
large ſphenical glaſs veſſels blown 
on purpoſe, . of the ſize of a hog- 
ſhead or more, with only one aper- 
ture, through which the ſulphur 
is introduced, and which is after- 
wards immediately cloſed, till the 
' fumes have ſubſided and -incor- 
porated with the vapour of the 
warm water placed in the lower 
part of the veſlel. | 


AQUA SULPHURATA. 


| Sulphurated water, uſually called 


gas ſulphuris. 


| ond, ; 
Take a quart of water, and half a 
pound of ſulphur. Let part of 
the ſulphur be ſet on fire in an 
iron ladle, and ſuſpended over 
the water in a cloſe veſſel: as 
ſoon as the fames ſubſide, ſome 


more of the ſulphur is to be fired 


in the ſame manner; and this 
repeated till the whole quantity 
is burnt. Þ 


A convenient way of | managing 


this proceſs. is, to put the water 


into a glaſs receiver, placed on its 
fide ; and to have the ladle, con- 
taining the burned ſulphur, fixed 
to a plug, made to go/freely into 
the neck of the yeſſel; the uſe of 
the plug is to keep the ladle from 
dipping into the water : the fumes 
which iſſue betwixt it and the 
glaſs; may be confined by a cloth 
thrown round the neck. | 

The water is impregnated, in 
this proceſs, with a ſubtle vo- 
latile acid, different in many re- 
ſpects from the foregoing ſpirits 
of ſulphur and -of varies, The 
acid may likewiſe be obtained in 
the ſame volatile ſtate, both from 
vitriol and ſulphur, without water. 
If the retort or long neck, during 
the diſtillation of oil of vitriol; 
happens to crack in the fire, all 
the acids that riſes afterwards is 
found to be thus volatilized. If 
cloths, moiſtened with & ſolution, 
of fixt alkaline ſalt, be ſuſpended 
over burning brimſtone, - acid 
fumes will inſbibed by the al - 
kali, and form with it a neutral 
ſalt : if this neutral ſalt be rubbed 
off from the cloths, and ſome 
common oil of vitriol poured up- 
on it, the volatile acid it had 
imbibed from the ſulphur will be 
immediately extricated again, and 
may be collected by diſtillation. 
The acid proves in all theſe caſes 


- fo volatile, as to diſtil in a heat 


ſcarcely greater than that which 
the hand can ſuppert: it has a 
pungent ſuffocating ſmell, like 
that of the fumes of burning 
brimſtone, but diſcovers to the 
taſte very little acidity or cor- 
rofivenels. Expoſed for ſome 
time to the air, it loſes theſe 

properties, 
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vroperties, and becomes a fixt acid, 
: — Tcorroſive like common oil of 
vitriol. N 1 


The agua 5 a 
great uncertainty in point of 


water being impregnated with a 
ater or leſs quantity of the 
fumes, according as the proceſs is 
more or leſs ſkilfully managed; 
and partly on account of the above 
change of the acid from à volatile 
to a fixt ſtate. When newly pre- 
pared, it is highly volatile and pun- 
ent, ſmelling like burning brim- 
one, but in taſte rather bitteriſh 
and auſtere than acid; in keeping, 
the volatility and ſmell are loſt, and 
the liquor (ſooner or later, accord- 
ing as the air is more or leſs ad- 
mitted to it) becomes in all reſpects 
the ſame as water acidulated with 
a little common oil of vitriol, 
This preparation is ſaid to give 


relief in fits of the convulſive aſth- 


ma. It is taken to the quantity 
of a ſpoonful or half an ounce two 
or three times a day, in any ſuit- 
table vehicle, 2 
SPIRIT US NTTRI Glauberi. 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. 
Lond, 
Take three pounds of nitre, and 
one pound of the ſtrong ſpirit, 
or oil of vitriol. Mix them 
cautiouſly and gradually toge- 
ther, under a chimney; and 
then diſtil, at firſt with a gentle, 
and afterwards, with a ſtronger 
heat, 


| Edinb, 
Put two pounds of nitre into a 
: glaſs retort; and add by degrees 
one pound of oil of vitriol di- 
luted with an equal quantity of 
warm water. Diſtil in a ſand 
heat, gradually increaſed, till 
the matter remains dry. 
This ſpirit is rectiſied by a ſecond 


tl 


— 


Acid Spirits. 
| diſtillation, with the heat of a 
fulpbarata is liable to | 


ngth ; partly on account of the | 
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water-bath, in a glaſs cucurbir, 
with its head and receiver: the 
phlegm ariſes, leaving the ſpirit 


Haas the vitriolic acid expels 


that of the nitre, in red corroſive 


vapours, which begin to iſſue im- 
mediately upon mixture, and which 


the operator ought cautiouſly to 
avoid. A pound of oil of. vitriol 


is ſufficient to expel all the acid 


from about two pounds of nitre, 


not from more: ſome direct equal 


parts of the two. The ſpirit, ia 
either caſe, is in quality the ſame ; 


the difference in this reſpect affect 


ing only the reſiduum. When two 


parts of nitre are taken to one of 


oil of vitriol, the remaining al- 
kaline baſis of the nitre is com- 
pletely ſaturated with the vitriolic 


acid, and the reſult is a neutral 


ſalt, the ſame with vitriolated tar- 


tar, as we ſhall ſee hereafter: if 
more nitre is uſed, a part of the 
nitre in ſubſtance will remain 


| | blended with this vitriolated falt's 
um. Natrol upatleſs nitre, it cannot afford alkali © 
enough to ſaturate the vitriolc acid, 


and the reſiduum will be not a 


neutral ſalt, but a very acid one. 
In this laſt caſe there is one conve- 


niency ; the acid ſalt being readily 
diſſoluble in water, ſo as to be got 
out without breaking the retort, 
which the others are not. 

The acid bf nitre is next in 
ſtrength to the vitriolic, and diſ- 
lodges all but that from alkaline 
ſalts or earths. It differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating 
with inflammable matters: if a 
ſolution of any inflammable ſub- 
ſtance, as hartſhorn, &c. in this 


acid be ſet to evaporate; as ſoon as | 


the matter approaches. to dryneſs, 
a violent detonation enſues. The 
chief uſe of this acid is as a men- 


ſtruum for certain minerals, and as 


A 


| 
| 


| Take'two pounds of bes falt, and 


- 
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Mtions, of which hereafter. It 


- Has been given likewiſe diluted 


with any convenient vehicle, as a 


« diuretic, from ten to fifty dręps. . 
-* SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI 


Bits } 's ſpirit of fate. 
ww RY ca ſalt. 


* 
& * 
v'® } 
© I 


the ſame quantity of ſtrong ſpi- 
it or oil of awc. . Dilute the 
acid fpirit with a pint cf water, 
and poar this mixture, by little 
and little, on the falt under a 
chimney ; then diſtil, at firſt 
with a gentle, and afterwards 
with a ftronger fire. | 


a EAdinb. 
Put into a glaſs retort two pounds 
al ſea ſalt decrepitated (that is, 
dried over the fire till it ceaſes 
to crackle, and pour thereon, by 
little and little, one pound of 
oil of vitriol dilated with an e- 
al quantity of warm water. 
Place the retort in ſand; and, 
,with a fire gradually increaſed, 
diſtil to dryneſs. This ſpirit is 
rectiſied by a ſecond diſtillation, 
An aglaſs cucurbit, with a head 
and receiver adapted to it ; by 
the heat of a-water-bath the 
. phlegm will ariſe, leaving the 
. Jpirit behind. 


Tus marine acid ariſes, not in 


X 


red fumes like the nitrous, but in 


white ones. The addition of wa- 
ter is more neceſſary here than in 
the foregoing proceſs; the marine 
vapours being ſo volatile, as ſcarce 
to condenſe without ſome adven- 
titious humidity; and hence the 
rectification, directed in the ſecond 
proceſs, does not ſacceed fo well as 
that of the nitrous acid, a part of 
the marine ſpirit ariſing along 
with the phlegm, The oil of vi- 


— 


Ll 
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e-baſisiof ſome particular prepa - triol is moſt conveniently mixed 


with the water in an earthen or 

ſtone-ware veſſel; for unleſs the 

mixture is made exceeding ſlowly, 

it grows ſo hot as to endanger 
aking a glaſs one. 

The ſpirit of ſea ſalt is the 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable: 
it requires a greater fire to diſtil it 
than that of nitre, yet is more 
readily diſſipated by the action of 
the air. It is uſed chiefly as a 
menſtruum for the making of o-. 
ther preparations : ſometimes like. 
wiſe it is given, properly diluted, 
as an antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and 
diuretic, from ten to ſixty or ſe- 
venty drops. 


SPIRITUS SALTS, 
Spirit of /alt. 

Take a pound of fea ſalt thorough- 
ly dried, and three pounds of 
powdered bricks, 'Mix, and put 
them into an earthen retort, of 
ſuch a ſize that theſe may fill 
only one half of it, Place the 
retort in a reverberatory furs 
nace, adapt to it a large receiver, 
and late well the junctures. 
Let the fire be applied, at firſt 
very ſparingly, and afterwards 
increaſed by degrees, until all 
the ſpirits are driven over in the 
form of clouds. When the veſ- 
ſels are grown cold, pour out 
the diftilled 1iquor into a glaſs 

cucurbit, and gently abſtract 
from it the phlegm, which will 
leave the ſpirit pure. | 


Ixs r EAP of brickduſt, ſome have 
uſed bolar earths and clays. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that theſe ſub- 
ſtances act by diſcontinuing and 
dividing the particles of the ſalt, 
ſo as to enable the fire to expel the 
ſpirit : if this was true, glaſs or 
ſand would prove equally ſervipe- 
Eble, and the fame intermedium 

5 | would 
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would anſwer as well for a num- 
ber of times as at firſt; the reverſe 
of which, experiments ſhew to be 
true, Brick- earth, and other ſub- 
ſtances of this kind, contain a 
{ſmall quantity of vitriolic acid, 
whoſe known property it 1s to diſ- 
engage the acid of ſea ſalt, and 
which is the only part of them of 
uſe in this proceſs, The quantity 
of ſpirit, therefore, obtained by 
theſe intermedia, is only in pro- 
tion to that of the acid con- 
rained in them, which is extremely 
ſmall. This has occaſioned ſome 
to make uſe of vitriol, as contain- 
ing a Jarger quantity of the vi- 
triolic acid: but though vitriol is 
in this reſpe& greatly preferable 
to brickduſt, or the argillaceous 
earths 3; yet in another, it is found 
leſs eligible ; its metallic part fo 
firongly adheres to the marine acid, 
23 to keep it down after it is ſepa- 
rated from its baſis, or elſe ariſes 
along with it, and defiles the pro- 
duct. Theſe methods there fore of 
extracting the ſpirit of ſalt have 
been for — time laid aſide; the 
ſoregoing in which the ous vi- 
ing in 


triolic acid itſelf is uſed, 
all reſpects more convenient and 
advantageous, 


AQUA FORTIS. 
Lond. 
Take of . 


Nitre, e 
Green vitriol uncalcined, each 
three pounds; 
The ſame vitriol calcined, one 
pound and a half. 
Mix them well together, and diſtil 


with a very ſtrong fire, as long 


as any red vapour ariſes. 


AQUA FORTIS SIMPLEX. 
Single aquafortis. 
Zain. 
Take two parts of vittiol calcined 
w whiteneſs; and ore part of 


Acid Spirits. 
powdered nitre. Mix chem very 
well together, and fill therewith 
an earthen retort to two-thirds; 
then fit on a large receiver, and 
proceed to diſtillation ; which is 
to be performed. in the ſame” 
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manner as directed for ſpirit of 
ſalt. | 
Taz. vitriol here is not liable to 
the inconvenience mentioned in 
the foregoing remark ; it only oc- 
caſions a greater heat to be ne- 
ceſſary than when the pure vitriolic 
acid is uſed, for the acid of the vi- 


triol muſt be extricated before it 


can act on the nitre; the fire, 

however, muſt not be extremely 
ſtrong, otherwiſe ſome of the me 
tallic parts of the vitriol will be 
forced over along with the nitrous 
acid: the direction of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients ought to be 
well attended to, for if this is 
neglected, or but ſlighty perform 
ed, the due quantity of acid will 

not be obtained, The produce cf 
theſe proceſſes is a ſpirit of nitre 

containing ſo much more phlegm, 
or watery moiſture, than Glanber's. 
ſpirit, as the vitriol employed in 

its preparation does more than an 
equivalent quantity of oil of vitrisl, 


AQUA FORTIS. DUPLEX, 
Double aquafortis. 
, Edinb. 
Take of 5 85 
9 vitridl calcined to whites 
- nets, 
Clay dried and powdered, 
Powdered nitre, of each equal 
parts. | $ 
Mix them well together, and diſtił 
in an earthen retort as above. 

2] 4 7 j 
Tus proceſs is an unartful one. 
The clay appears tb be of very 
little uſe; though the contrivers of 
the proceſs feem, from the re- 
duction of the vitriul, to have 

G K | laid 


WT! 
is in ſundry buſineſſes for aquafor- 


459 
laid conſiderable ſtreſs on it: all it 
can do is to hinder the melting of 
the ſalts. It would doubtleſs be 
better to omĩt they clay, and increaſe 
the quantity of the vitriol; which, 
in order to make the aquafortis of 
the ſtrength here intended, ſhould 
undergo a farther degree of calci- 
nation. ? 
great demand which there 


tis has occaſioned the preparation 
af it to become a trade by itſelf, 


Hence larger and leſs expenſive in- 


ſtruments than thoſe mentioned 
above, have been contrived. The 


common diſtilling veſſel is a large 
iron pot, with an earthen, or ſtone- 


ware ſtill-head, to which is adapt- 
ed a large glaſs globe, or elſe a 
jar made of che ſame kind of clay 
as the head. The workmen are 

not at the trouble either of drying 
the vitriol, or pounding the nitre, 


but throw them both promiſcu- 


ouſly into the pot, where the fire 
ſoon liqueſies, and mixes them to- 
gether. The aquafortis, prepar- 
ed after this manner, is extremely 
impure, and utterly unfit for many 


purpoſes, ſuch in particular are the 


ſolution of mercury and of ſilver: 
the violence of the fire, employed 
in the operation, never fails to ele- 


vate ſome of the metallic parts of 


the vitriol ; the nitre is uſed rough 
or unrefined, which containing a 
portion of ſea ſalt, ſends over ſome 
of the marine along with the ni- 
trous acid; nor are the ingredients 
free from bits of wood, or other 

table matters, which burning 
in the proceſs foul the ſpirit with 
an empyreumatic oil, giving it, ar 
the ſame time, an high colour. 
If therefore common aquafortis 
be employed in any medicinal pre- 
paration, it ought to be previouſl 
purified ; the oak effeQtual — 
thod of doing which is the fol- 
lowing. WE 


< 
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Part III. 
- AQUA FORTIS PURIPICATA, 
Purified aquafortis, 

Drop into the aquafortis a drop or 
two of ſolution of ſilver. If it 
becomes milky or cloydy, drop 
in a httle more of the ſolution, 
till a freſh addition occaſions no 
further change; allowing pro- 
per intervals for the white mat- 
ter to ſettle, that the effect of 
a new addition may be the bet. 
ter perceived, Fhen pour the 
liquor into a glaſs retort, and 
diſtil in a ſand-hear to drynefs, 


Tur mitkineſs produced by the 
ſolution of filver is a certain mark 
of marine or vitriolic acid in the. 
aquafortis ; the filver abſorbing 
thoſe acids, and forming with them 
a concrete which the liquor is inca- 
pable of holding diſſolved, If the 
aquafortis is not made at all cloudy 
by this ſolution, we may be certain 
of its having been previouſly free 
from the leaſt admixture of thoſe 
heterogeneous acids; and when it 
ceafes to become milky from a freſh 
addition, we may be equally cer- 
tain, that how much ſoever it might 


have contained of them at firſt, they 


are now perfectly ſeparated. 

The ſolution of ſilver is to be 
made in aquafortis already puri- 
fied. Where this cannot be had, 
the little quantity generally ſuffi. 
cient for the preſent purpoſe, may 
be made in the common impure 
ſort of aquafortis, which will be 
purified during the diſſolution it- 
ſelf. Put a thin bit of ſilver in- 
to a little of the aquafortis, and 
ſet the vial in a ſand-heat: if 
the aquafortis is pure, numerous 
minute bubbles will iſſue from the 
ſilver on all ſides, and the metal 
will gradually diſſolve without al- 
tering the tranſparency of the li- 
quor: but if the aquafortis con- 
tains marine or vitriolic acid, it 
will quickly become milky, 2 

acids 
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ttous acid diſſolves it. As the white 


matter precipitates upon, and ad- 


heres to, the ſarface of the ſilver, 


ſo as to impede the further action 
of the menſtruum; the liquor muſt 


be filtered and treated in the ſame 
manner with a bit of freſh ſilver: 


ifany milkineſs till enſues, the ope- 


ration muſt be ; 
other piece of the metal, till all the 


foreign acids are ſeparated, and 
the ſilver is found to diſfolve clear. der a chimney (to carry 
Good aquafortis takes up about 


half its own' weight of filver. 


The ſilver may be recovered from 
the white ſettlings, without any 
conſidera ble loſs, by the following 

2 „ 80 


method. 


Let the matter be thoroughly dried, 
then mixed with a little potaſn, 
and the mixture made into a. 
paſte with oil. Pat this paſte 
into a crucible, ſurrounding it- 

every where with a little more 

Set the crucible in a 

dually 

' raiſe the fire fo as to bring the 

When the 


potaſh. 
proper furnace, and 


whole into fuſion. 
crucible is grown cold, a lump 


of fine ſilver will be found in 


the bottom, 


AQUA FORTIS COMPOSITA 
Compound aquafortis. 


Lond. 


Take fixteen ounces of aquafortis, | 
Diſtil 


and one dram of ſea ſalt. 
them to dryneſs. 


T#1s isdefigned as a menſtruum 


for quickfilver, for the preparation 
of the red mercurial corroſive, or 


red precipitate, as it is called; 
which the marine acid in this com-'' 
pound liquor renders of a more 
appearance, and more 


{parklin 
beautiful to the eye, than when 
made with the nitrous acid alone. 


z 


acids uniting with the filver; as in 
the above proceſs, as faſt as the ni- 


repeated with an- 


x Let _— 


FITS 


AQUA” REGIA; © 


ane 
Put an ounce of powdered ſal am- 
moniĩac intoa large cucurbit, and 
add to it, by little and little at 
a time, four ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre, or double aquafortis. Let 
them ſtand together in a ſand- 
heat, till the falt is entirely diſ- 
ſolved. 16137 1 4 4 22 


wn 1 


# i w £0 


Tus glaſs in which the miix-" 
ture is made ſhould be placed un- 
up the of-" 
fenſive vapour) and its orifice by no 
means ſtopt till fach time as the ſalt 
is perfectly diſſolved, and the fumes 
ceaſe to arife with impetuoſity. 
Theſe cautions are extremely ne- 
ceſſary, if the proceſs be conducted 
according to the pry nn my 
Bat if the ſal ammoniac, *hnely * 
powdered, be gradually added to 
the acid "= (which ought to be 
of a middle degree of ſtrength be- 
tween fingle aquafortis and ſtrong 
ſpiritofnitre) the ſolution will pro- 
ceed without any inconvenience; * 
and may be finiſhed in a reaſonable? 
compaſs of time, provided the mix- 
ture be now and then ſtirred— The 
only uſe of aqua regia and the 
aquæ fortis, is as menſtrua for cer- 


tain mineral ſubſtances. 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM; ' 
vel SPIRITUS ACETI. 
Diftilled vinegar, or ſpirit of 


vinegar. 


| wen eat as long as the drops 
fall free from an empyreuma. 


5 nnen 
Pat any quantity of the beſt vine- 
gar into a large, ſhallow, glaſs. 
veſſel, and with a gentle heat, 


G g 2 in 


454. Pbarmaceutica. 
= a ſand-bath; evaporate about 
one-fourth part of 1 mT 1 hen diſtil 


. the; remainder. 15 an alembic, 
with a glaſs ually in- 


. creaſing the fire, 25 — 
n comes: r 


L Tunis proceſs may be performed 
— in a common ſlill with its 


or in a retort. The bet- 
ter kinds of wine vinegar 


_ N r 
be. made uſe of: thoſe prepare 
from walt liquors, ne 
and clear they may ſeem to be, 
a * quantity of 2 
4 Re ance, e 
the limineſs and 415 which 
y are. very much 3x this 
, hinders the he 200 parts 
from lng 1 5 but likewiſe i is 
155 apt to make 3 · 2 over 
at the ſame 
— 56 os, receive a diſ- 
And indeed, with the beſt kind of 
_ vinegar, if the diſtillation, be car- 
ried on to any great length, it is 


* 


| extremely difficult, to avoid an em- 
penn, The beſt method of 
preventing this in convenience is, if 


- a-retprt. be made uſe. of, to place 
the ſand: but a little way up its 
ſides, and when ſomewhat more 
than half the liquor is come over, 
to pour on the remainder a quan- 
3 vinegar equal to that 

the Iiquor drawn off: this may 
— — three or four times; 
| the vinegar ſupplied at each time 
being previouſly. made hot : the 
a of. cold liquor wonld not 


— e oy, 0 5 but 


the re- 

55004 10 like le be . 

115 E. occa- 
ith ſupplied wit with fot vine 


in proportion as the pie 
— and this continued, until 


een be eee 


* 8 * 8 ® 2 1 s 24 
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cal Preparations. 


Part, III. 
the diſtilled ſpirit 
by a ſecond diſtil. 


ried no farther: 
muſt. bb rectiſted 


lation in a 2 or x glak alembic, 


for though the head and receiver 

be of glaſs or —— the acid 

1 contract a metallic taint from 
ter worm. 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly.thrown away as, uſeleſs, 
though: if ſkcilfully managed, it 
might be made to turn to good ac- 
count; the moſt acid parts of the 
+ Vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mix- 
ed with about three times its 
weight of ſine dry ſand, and com- 
mitted to diſtillation in a retort, 
with a well regulated fire, it yields 
an exceeding ſtrong acid ſpirit ; 

cops ether with an empyreumatic 

which taints the ſpirit with a 


diſagreeable odour, This acid is 
nevertheleſs, without any rectiſica- 
tion, better for ſome purpoſes (as 
a little of it will go a great way) 
than, the, pure ſpirit z particularly 
for making the ſal diureticus of the 
London diſpenſatory; for there the 
oily matter, on.which its ill flavour 
depends, is burnt out by the calci- 
nation. 

The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ſtronger. acid than vinegar it- 
ſelf, with which, it agrees in other 
reſpects. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
ſedtion of acids, page 61, and un- 
der the article AcEr uu, page 74. 
their principal difference from the 
mineral acids conſiſts in their being 
milder, leſs ſtimulating, leſs diſpol- 
ed to affect the kidneys, and pro- 
mote the urinary ſecretions, or to 
coagulate the animal juices. The 
matter, left after the diſtillation in 
gh veſſels, though not uſed in 
medicine, rr doubtleſs prove a 
ſerviceable detergent, ſaponaceous 
acid; and in this light it ſtands 
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476 a1 r 
e ** acid with vinous, vi Dale 8 


'LL the mineral acids, on 
being mixed with ſpirit ar 
wine, raiſe a great ebullition and 
heat. If the acid is in ſmall quan- 
tity, it unites intimately wit 
vinous ſpirit, ſo as to ariſe with it 
in diſtillation, The taſte, and all 
the characters of acidity, are de- 
ſtroyed; and the mixture acquires 
2 grateful favour, which neither of 
the ingredients had befo N 
Elea 


SPIRITUS VITRI 011 DULCE 

Soma 1a ſpirit of vitriol. 
Lond. 

| Take of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of 


 vitriol, one pound ; of reQtified . heat and ebullition always | 


ſpirit of wine, one pint. Cau- 
tiouſly mix them together 
little and little at a time, a 
diſtil the mixture, with xs 


part of the mixture, but has 
the breaking of the veſſel, to tlie 


2 
3.5 41 * 


5 e 


811 s 4 


en gd 
Tus dicesent phopbrtivits 61 
the theacid ſpirit to the vindus in theſe 


2 make no variation in the 
ality of the produce, provided 
* diſtiltation is duly conducted; 
all the redundant acid ”=_— left 


#:- the refiduum. 


A good deatof a 10 
ite in mi the two Aae. 
Some direct the” ſpirit of wine to 
be put firſt into the retort, and tlie 
oil of vĩtriol to be poured upon It 
all at once; a method of ure 
no means WMviſchble, us a 
enſue, which not only diſſtpate 2 
alſo 


> 
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> 8 great of rator, Others 
i — oye Pe * put the oil of vitriol into the retðr̃t 
diately remove che Whole from firſt, then by means of a FI 
the fire; left this frath ſhouts Wirk a long pipe 4 —— Mares 
paſs over into the recipient, and = — — 0 ſpi — io . 
np reals the a+ f this is done with ſufficient A 
WIN tion, the vinous ſpirit ſpreads ĩtſel 
inte Folly Sits '6f a Git Ws —— 2 — $ 
of wine, drop cautiouſ one n _—_— C 
pound of cif of vitriol. Digett 0 ſtanding fer A uecf or tvs, the 
in a cloſe opt matraſs, Dige a Yinous ſpirit is rr ns = 
very 8 th in and, for 9 —7 — e a 
5 «lo th FTA fey arp tg VI es complete the mixture: bord the 
bd 4 5 the neal he irit is poured” in tod baftily "at 
33 FR * firſt, jive i ins yr 8 
Add the dilleg 0 wht arr. 
equal meaſure itt it which ebene — — — — 
ſome falt of tartar Has been dif- e — - 
bolt, in tue pro pottſen of 4 ſecure way err a 
dam of this t Ni, to a pitit 197 5 00 — a 8 8 1 
Water: 10 them ro; e 'by 7 ar i __— ory 
. thi” Kelek; aud des . 50h 8 5 
2 ; 8 0 ** 1 
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porated before another quantity is 
Fes in; by this management, the 
eat that enſues is inconfiderable, 
and the mixture is effected without 
any inconvenien ge. 
The diſtillation ſhould be per- 
Formed: with: ag; £quable-and ve 


pages and not continued pA 
long 


as till a black froth begins to 
Jappear::-for be fore chis time, a li- 
or will ariſe of a very different 


ben ftomibe ſpirithere intended. 
Ihe ſeveral products are moſt com- 


-modiouſly, kept apart hy uſing a 
vtobulated recei varꝭ ſo placed, that 


its pipe may conxey the matter 


alhcomeccter, into à vial 
the) jundture af 
che tetort and recipient is · to be 
Antec with a paſte made of linſeet 
meat ap foxther ſec ured by a piece 
ol duet bladder che lower junc- 
tute may be;elpfed-only with: ſome 
ca lly removed: With eaſe. 


Me true duleiſied ſpirit arifes in 


thin ſubtile vapours; which con- 
genſe upon the ſides of the recipient 
n ſtreight ſtriæ. It is colourleſs as 


water} very volatile, inflammable, 
tf an 


zremely fragrant ſmell, in 
taſte ſome what atomatic. 
2 After the fire has been, kept 

"for ſome time, white fumes ariſe, 


which either form: icregular ſtria, 


ate collected into large round 


dropt like ei: on the firſt appear- 
See of Atheſe, the vial (or the re- 


fegt) muſt bentaken away. If 
Angther be ſubitz tuted, and the di- 
Nilla tion continned, an acid liquor 
gomes ayer, pf an exceeding pun- 
gent ſmell, likethe fumes of burn- 
ang eee eee a black 
froth. begins haſti * to ariſe, and 
| — wa our carrying the proceſs 
* urther. ei ned ages 
On the ſurfdce oftheſulphureons 
ſpirit is found Gyimming à ſmall 


Auantity of oil, of à light yellow 


colour, a ſtr ong, penetrating, and 


2 


ae Uno. Jporks 


very agreeable ſmell. This oil 
1 tas to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with the eſſentia oils of veget- 


ables It readily and totally dif. 


ſedves in reQtified fpiric of wine, 
and communicates to a large quan- 
tity of that menſtruum the taſte 
and ſmell of the aromatic or dul- 
'cified" ſpirit, 8929 8 214. 0 | ; 
The matter remaining after the 
diftiMation'is of a dark blackith co. 
Jour, and ſtill highly acid. Treat. 
ed with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the 
ſame manner as before, it yields 
the ſame productions; till at length, 
:alFthe-acid that remains unvolati- 
lized being ſatiated with the in- 
flammable oily matter of the ſpirit, 
the compoùnd proves a bitumin- 
oug, ſulphureous maſs; Which ex- 
poſed to the fire in open veſſels, 
readily burns, leaving a conſider- 
able quantity of fixt aſhes; in cloſe 
ones, explodes with violence; and 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, forms a 
compound, nearly, fimilar to one 
compoſed of alkalies and ſulphur, 
Pulcified ſpirit of, vitriol has 
been for ſome time greatly eſteem- 
rene 
dicine. It diffolyes ſome reſin- 
zous and bituminous. ſubſtances 
more read ly tt n. ſpirit of wine 
alone, and extracts elegant tinc- 
tures from ſundry vegetables: eſpe- 
Bay e n the econ, 
of "the, above * proceſſes, from a 
Ait alkaljng, kee ja ſeparate 


A309 5 ntagidisy : A a me- 
.hcine,,1t- promotes, perſpiration 
and the urinary ſecretion, . expels 
flatulencies, and in many caſes 
Abates ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, eaſes. 
eee n f 

pains and procures ſleep : the doſe 
is from ten to eighty r ninety 
drops in any convenient vehicle. 
It is not eſſentially different from 
[the celebrated anodyne liquor of 
"Hoftman ; to Which it is, by the 
author Abe not unfrequently 
directed as a ſucceqaneum. 
e eee 
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L1QU0R-ANODYNUS MINERALIS 
Horr MANI. 
offman's mineral anodyne liquor. 
Into half a pound of concentrated 
dil of vitriol, placed in a large 

glaſs retort, pour by little and lit- 
. tle, through a long- ſtemmed fun- 
nel, one pint and a half of highly 


* - 
v3 


rectiſied ſpirit of wine, Stop the 


mouth of the retort, digeſt for 
ſome days, and then diſtil with a 
very gentle heat. At firſt a fra- 
grant ſpirit or wine will ariſe; 
and after it, a more fragrant vo- 
latile ſpirit, to be caught in a 
ſreſh receiver. The receiver 
being again changed, a ſulphu- 
reous, volatile, acid phlegm 


comes over; and at length a 


feet oil of witriol, which ſhould 
be immediately ſeparated, leſt it 
be abſorbed by the phlegm. 
Mix the firft and ſecond ſpirits 
together, and in two ounces of 
this mixture diſſolve twelve 
drops of the ſweet oil. 
liquor has any ſulphureous ſmell, 
rediſtil it from a little ſalt of 
tartar. 3 ri/. 
I tte 25 AN 22 
Wars this is the exact pre- 
paration, ſo much recommended 


and ſo often preſcribed by Hoffman, 


as an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, 
we cannot determine. We learn 
from his own writings, that his apo- 
dyne liquor was compoſed of the 
dylcified ſpirit of vitriol, and the a- 
romatic oil which ariſes after it; but 
not in what proporitions he mixed 
them together.” The college of 


Wirtemberg ſeem to think that all 


the oil was mixed with all the ſpirit 


obtained in one operation, without 


regard to the preciſe quantities. 


Aqua RaBELLIANA, 
Za de Rabel. 8 
Take four ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and twelve ounces of rectiſied 
| gow of wine. Pour the vinous 
ſpirit gradually into the acid, and 


dlgeſt In a cloſe matraſs. Pari/. 


If the 


Tais liquor Ras been greatly ce- 
lebrated in Frapee as a reſtringent, 
and for the ſame purpoſes as the 


dulciſied ſpirit; from which it 
differs in having a conſiderable 


* 


acidity. Gi n een 
1 cdl cc, 
SpfiRIiTUS ZTHEREUS. 
Ethereal ſpirit. 


Edinb, | 


Take dulcived: ſpirit, of vitriol 


rectified as in the ſecond. of the 
foregoing proceſſes under that 
title, page 453. FR? 
Water in which ſalt . of. tartar 
has been diffolved, in the pro- 
portion there preſeribed; of 
_each-equal parte, 
Mix them together, then ſuffer them 
to reſt, and ſeparate the ethereal 
ſpirit which. riſes to the topp. 
Great part of the dulcified ſpirit 
of vitriol may be recovered 
from the remaining liquor by 


4 


diſtillation, | „ 4402 297 


Tux preparation of this ſingu- 
lar fluid, now firſt received into a 


pablis pharmacopœia, has hitherto 


been confined to a few hands 3, for 


though ſeyeral proceſſes have been 
publiſhed for obtaining it, the ſuc- 
ceſs of moſt of them is precarious, 
and ſome of them are accompanied 
alſo. with danger to the operator. 
The principal difficulty conſiſts in 
the diſtillation of the dulcified ſpĩ- 
rit of vitriol: where that ſpirit ĩt- 


ſelf only is wanted, the method 


above directed for it ſucceeds in 
perfection: but when it is made 
with a view to the ether, à little 
variation is neceſſary, for only a 
ſmall quantity of ether can be ſe 
arated from the ſpirit ſo prepared, 
here, the diſtillation is peformed 
with an equable and gentle heat: 
here the fire ſhould be haſtily 
raiſed, ſo as to make the liquor 
boil, for on this circumſtance the 
produce of ether principally de- 
pends. (See à paper on this ſub- 
86384 jc 


zea by Dr. Morris, in the ſecond 
volume of the Medical Obſerva- 
tions and. Inquiries, publiſhed by 
a ſociety of phyſicians in London.) 
The heat may be kept up to this 
degree till the black froth begins 

to appear, but it is more adviſ- 
able, when the ebullition has con- 
tinued for a little time, to abate 
the heat. The moſt ſecure way 
will be, as ſoon as the mixture 
boils wich large bubbles, to entirely 
remove the fire : the retort ſhould 
be ſurrounded with ſand in an iron 


555 and the heat which theſe have 


this time acquired, will be ſuf- 
ficient for keeping up the ebulli- 
tion a little longer, and for com- 
Pape the diſtillation. The diſtil- 
led ſpirit is to be drawn over again 
from ſome fixt alkaline ſalt; but 
the addition of water, in this rec- 
Lification, does not appear to be ne- 
«grit The ether is to be ſeparat- 


from the rectified ſpirit in the 


manner above preſcribed. 


Ins ether or etherial ſpirit is 
the lighteſt, moſt volatile, and in- 
Kammable, of all known liquids. 
I is lighter than the moſt high- 
y rectiſed ſpirit of wine, in the 
Proportion cf about 7 to 8: a 
grop, let fall on the hand, eva- 

ates almoſtin an inſtant, ſcarcely 
rendering the part moiſt. It does 
not mix, or only in a ſmall quan- 
_ ity, with water, ſpirit of wine, 
alkaline lixivia, volatile alkaline 
n acids; but is a powerful 
Aiſſolvent for oils, balſams, reſins, 
and other analegous ſubſtances, It 
has à fragrant odour, which, in 
eon ſeguence of the volatility of the 
flu:d, is diffuſed through a large 
pace. Its medical effects are not 


as yet much known, though it is 


not to be doubted chat a fluid of 
ſo much ſubtility muſt have confi- 
derable ones. It has often been 

found to give cafe in violent head- 


achs, by being 


flicted jaw. It has been 


ipeedily exhales. 


SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS, 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 


*. externally 
to the part, and to relieve the 
tooth-ach, by being laid on the af. 
a given alſo 
internally, with benefit, in whoo 

ing coughs, and hyſterical caſes, 
from two or three drops to five and 
twenty, in a glaſs of wine or water; 
which ſhould be ſwallowed ax 
quick as poſſible, as the ether ſo 


9. 0 
Take a quart of reQtified ſpirit of 


wine, and half a pound of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre, Mix them, 
by pouring the nitrous ſpirit in- 
to the other; and diſtil with a 
gentle heat, as long as the li- 
quor which comes over does 
not raiſe any efferveſcence with 


 lixivial ſalts, 


Edinb. 


Put three parts of-reQified ſpirit 


of wine into a large bolt-heat, 
And gradually add thereto one 
part of ſpirit of nitre. Digeſt 
them together for two days; 
and then diſtil in a ſand-heat, 
according to art; taking care, 


towards the end of the . 
tion, that the retort br 


from too great a heat. 


not 


. 


Hex the operator muſt take 
care not to invert the order of mix- 


ing the two Jiquors, by pouring the 
vinous ſpirit into the acid; for if 


be ſhould, a violent efferveſcence 


and heat would enſue, 


and the 


matter be diſperſed in highly nox- 
ious red fumes. The moſt conve- 


niept and ſafe method of perform- 
ing the mixture ſeems to be, to put 
the inflam mable ſpirit mio alas 
glaſs body with a narrow mouth, 
placed under a chimney, and to 


pour upon it the acid, by 


means of 


2 a glaſs 
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a glaſs funnel, in very ſmall quan- 
cities at a time; ſhaking the veſſel 
as ſoon as the efferveſcence enſu- 
ing upon each addition ceaſes, be- 
fore 4 freſh quantity is put in: 
by this means, the glaſs will heat 
equally, and be prevented from 
breaking. During the action of 
the two ſpirits upon one another, 
the veſſel ſhould be lightly cover- 
ed; if cloſe ſtopt, it will burſt :, 
and if left entirely open, ſome of 
the, more valuable parts will ex- 
hale. Lemery directs the mixture 


to be made in an open veſſel: by 


which unſcientifical procedure, he 
uſually loſt, as he himſelf obſerves, 
half his liquor: and we may pre- 
ſume that the remainder was not 
the medicine here intended, - 
The liquors, maxed together, 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for at 
leaſt twelve hours, that the fumes 
may entirely ſubſide, and the u- 
nion be in ſome meaſure completed. 
The diſtillation ſnould be perform- 
ed with a very ſlow and well re- 
gulated fire; otherwiſe the vapour 
will expand with ſo much force as 
to burſt the veſſels. Wilſon ſeems 
to have experienced the juſtneſs of 
this obſervation; and hence di- 
rects the juncture of the retort and 
receiver not to be luted, or but 
lightly : if a tubulated recipient, 
with its upright long pipe, be 
made uſe of, and the diſtillation 
performed with the heat of a wa- 
ter- bath, the veſſels may be luted 
without any danger; this method 
has hkewiſe another advantage, as 


it aſcertains the time when the o- 
peration is finiſhed 2 2 


the diſtilled ſpirit every now an 
then with alkaline ſalts, as directed 
above, is ſufficiently troubleſome : 


- 


acids, only a minute portion of it 


whilſt in a ey 0s we may 
ſafely draw over all that will ariſe, 
for this heat will elevate no more 
of the acid than what 1s dulcified 
by the vinous ſpirit... -- ;-7 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſeryedly, 
in great eſteem, It quenches thirſt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions 
expels flatulencies, and moderately 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach : it may be 
ven from twenty drops ta 3 
ram, in any convenient vehicle. 
Mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, the. ſpiritus vo- 
latilis aromaticus, ot any other al- 
kaline ſpirit, it proves à mild yet 
efficacious, diaphoretic, and often 
notably diuretic; . eſpecially 22 
ſome febrile caſes, where ſuch a ſas 
lutary evacuation is wanted. A 
ſmall proportion of this {pant 
added to malt ſpirita, gives 
2 flavour approaching to that 
French brandy. + . 


SPIRITUS: SALIS DULCIS., 
1 1 din | | 


1 3 ©, A, yh + 
. T 


1 


This is made wich ſpirit of ſalt, 


after the ſame manner as dulei- 
fed ſpirit of nitre, Nimh 


' Tus dulcification of the. brit 
of ſalt does nat ſucceed ſo pt | 
ly, as that of the two I 


uniting with the ſpirit of wine, 
and unleſs the proceſs is ſkalfully 
managed, ſcarce any. Some haye 
held this ſpirit in great eſteem a- 

ainſt weakneſs of the ſtomach, in- 

igeſtion, and the like, following 
from hard drinking; it preſent it 
is not often made uſe of or kept in 
unn, ˙ ...... 
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Wt N an) 7 acid 404 any al- 
W Kaline ſalts are mixed to- 
ether,” in fuch proportion that 
neither of them may prevail, they 
rm by their coalition a new com- 
ound,” called vrVT RAT. In all 
le combinations of this Kind (ex- 
cept” ſome of thofe with vegetable 

xc1ds) the "alkalt and acid ate ſo 

ongly retained one Another, 
ir e are! not to be diſunited 
=. any degree of fire. How vola- 

t foever the acid was dy itſelf, 3 Tf 
combined With à fixt alkali,” dit 
ves Almoſt as fixt as the pure al- 
: if che alkali is of the volatile 
ind, the com pound proves al ſo vo- 
atile, fubliming i in its Whole ſub- 
3 "without any ſeparation of 

4:0 There are, however, 
means ofp procuring this ci ſunion, by 
the intervention of other bodies, as 

— f ha Meade ſeen in che ſepara- 
tion of the wolatlle alkali of ſal am- 
monĩac, and of the acids of yitre and 
ſexfalt? batin all caſes of this kind, 
only ons 8fithe ingredients of the 
neutral ſalt can poffibly be obtained 
by Nallgdieh ſeparation of this hap- 


There is inother kih4 of RD 
pound ſalts, formed by the eoalj. 
tibn of #6ids with earthy and me- 
talic bodies. Theſe ſalts differ 
from the true neutral ones in ſe- 
veral obvious properties; ſome of 
them change blut vegetable juices 
to a green Hke alkalies, and others 
to a red like acids, while neutral 
ſalts make no change in the co- 
our: mised with boiling milk, 
they ooagulate it, while neutral 
ſalts rather” prevent its coagula- 
tion: from moſt of them, the acid 
is diſunited by fire, without the 
intervention of any additional mat- 
ter, of which we have ſeen an in- 
ſtance in the diſtillation of the a- 
cid of vitriołl: but the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing, and univerſal, cha- 
racter of theſe ſalts is, that ſolu- 
tions of them, on the addition of 
any fixt alkali grow turbid, and 
depoſite their earth or metal. It 
were to be wiſned that cuſtom had 
appropriated ſome particular name 
to the ſalts of this: claſs, to prevent 
their being con founded, which ſe- 
veral of them have often been, 


lely in virtue of the ſuper- wich n neutral al. 
6 ride ogy, Joy with the other. | 
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The preceding table exhibits, at 
one view, the ſeveral compound 
ſalts reſulting from the union of 
each of the pure acids with each of 
the common alkalies and ſoluble 
earths ; the acids being placed on 
the top, the alkalies and earths on 
the left hand, and the compound 
ſaltsin'the reſpective interſections; 
and is thus to be underſtood. 
In the upright columns, under 
each of the acids, are ſeen the 
ſeveral compound ſalts reſulting 
from the union of that acid wit 
the reſpective alkahes and earths 
on the left ſide. In the tranſ- 
verſe columns, oppoſite to each 
articular alkali and earth, are 
ſeen the compound ſalts reſult- 


ing from the union of that alkali. 


or earth with the reſpective acids 
on the top ; and converſely, of 
each of the compound ſalts ex- 
preſſed in the table, the compo- 
nent parts are found en the top of 
the ipright column, and on the 
left ſide of the tranſverſe column, 
in Whoſe inter ſection that particular 
ſalt is placed. Some of theſe ſalts 
have been already treated in the 
Materia medica; but it was thought 
proper to unite them here into one 
view, for the greater — pre in 
regard to their compoſition and the 
different properties Which their 
component parts affame in differ- 
ent combinations. 
ttt Taz $23. TLC ADR tie 
> Oryftallization of ſalts.” 
This a general operation on 
neutral and moſt of the other com- 
pound falts. It depends upon theſe 
principles: that water, of a certain 
degree of heat, diſſolves, of any 
particular ſalt, only a certain de- 
terminate quantity: that on in- 
creaſing the heat, it diſſolves more 
and more (except only in one in- 
ſtance, common ſalt) till it comes 


to bail, at which time both its heat 


and diſſolving power are at their 
height: that in returning to its firſt 
temperature, it throws off again 
all that the additional heat had 
enabled it to diſſolve: that inde . 
pendently of any increaſe or dimi- 
nution of heat, a gradual evapo- 
ration of the fluid irfelf will occa- 
ſion à proportional ſeparation of 
the ſalt: and that the particles of 
the ſalt, in this ſeparation from the 
water, unleſs too haſtily forced to- 
gether by ſudden cooling, or ſtrong 
evaporation; or diſturbed by exter- 
nal cauſes, generally conerete into 
tranſparent and regularly figured 
maſſes, called cryſtals. The ſeveral 
ſalts aſſume, in cryſtallization , fi- 
gures peeuliar to each: thus the 
cryſtals of nitre are NDS 
priſms ;thoſe of fea ſalt, cubes; thoſe 
of alum, octohedral maſſes; while 
ſal ammoniac ſhoot into thin fi- 
brous plates like feakher z:: 
Tue uſe of preparing ſalts in a 
cryſtalline form i not merely in 
regard to their elegance, but as a 
mark of, and the means of ſe- 
curing, their putity and perfection. 
From ſabſtarices not difſöluble in 
Water, they are purified by the pre- 
vious ſolution, and filtration: by 
eryſtallization, one ſalt is purified 
from an ad mixture of ſuch other 
ſaline bodies as diſſolve· either more 
eafily'or more difficulty than itſelf. 
For if 'two or more ſults be diff 
ſolved together in a eefrain quan- 
ity. of hot water, the falt, which 
requires the greateſt heat for its ſo- 
jution in that quantity of water, 
will firſt begin to ſeparate in cool- 
ing: and if the water is kept eva- 
pane in an uniform heat, the 
ſalt which requires moſt water in 
that heat will be the firſt in cryſtal. 
1izing: In all cafes of this kind, if 
the proceſs is duly} managed, the 
firſt ſhootings are generally well 
figured and pure: the Tucceeding 
ones, ſooner or later according = 


hg 
R the other ſalts in 


or, retain an admixture 
my thoſe ſalts, which they betray 


* their mallaeſs and by their 


In el to the cryſtallization 
| f ſaline ſolutions, it is ey 
to.. boil down the liquor, till fo 

_ of the fluid has exhaled, as 


that the ſalt begins to concrete 


from it even while hot, formin 
a pellicle upon the ſurface — 
to the air ; when this mark ap- 
pears, che whole is removed into 
a; gold place. This method ſel- 
perfect cryſtals: for 
when water is thus ſaturated with 
the ſalt in a buns heat, and then 
nly cooled 3 the particles of 

tbe Jalt. xun A and, irregular- 

* jecher, and form only a con- 
ſemitrapſparent mais. 


It is 


ns 2 — daals be | 
wt . ou 
1 


2h 4 © drop of he lg = 
lome 1 iquor, 
FE: below: boilings being 
. 2 boy — plate, 
Fe: laments : the 
vor is — — ont to be 
— from the fire inte a leſs 
Warm, hut not a cold Place ; and 
the, _ ;covered with a cloth 


20 9 acceſs of cold; air, 


the formation of a pellicle, 
Fong falling down through the 
would diſturb the rey 1 5 1 
. of the-gryGallation, | 
7 


1 net 2 


the heat, but hy a continued equa- 


In particalar is fea falt 1 2 
* Saks retain ia cryſtallization. a 
ny a of the aqueous fluid, with» 
traying any- marks -of it tp 
he eye i on this their cryſtalline 
dorm: pee in great .meaſure to 
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y flow contretion. that molt ſalts. 


an gras of - 
blo evaporation of the flaid duch 
which abſorbing 


Part III. 
depend... The quantity of phlegm 


or water varies in different falts 

dry cryſtals of nitre were found, 
on ſeveral. careful trials, to con- 
tain obout one-twentieth of their 
weight; thoſe of alum, one ſixth; 

ſea-ſalt, one-fourth ; borox, green 
vicriol, and the purging falts, no 
leſs then one half, The fame falt 
appears always to retain nearly the 

me quantity. , - 

| Some ſalts diflolve in ſpirit of 
wine; and here alſo, as in water, 
the ſolution i is limited, though the 
ſalt is not eafily -recovered in a 

cryſtalline form. Such in parti- 
cular are, nne of the ni- 
trous acid with volatile alkalies, 
and with calcareous earths; of 
the marine acid with all the ſo- 
luble earths ; of the acetous with 
fxt and volatile alkalies. Scarce 
any of the compound ſalts, whoſe 
acid is the vitriolic, are affected by 


vinous ſpirits. 


. . Salts differ greatly in their dic. 
tion to aſſume and retain & 
cryſtalline form. Many, even of 
the compound kind, imbibe hu- 
midity like fixt alkalies, ſo as to 
cryſtallize with difficulty, and when 
cryſtallized, or exſiccated by heat, 
todeliquiate again in the air. Such 
are the combinations of the nitrous 
and marine acid with all the ſo- 
luble earths, and of the  acetous 
both with earths and alkalies. The 
vitriolic acid, on the other hand, 
forms with all the ſubſtances 5 
diſſolves, permanent cryſtals; 


hay or do likewiſe the other minerdl acid | 


with all alkalies. 

The cryſtallization of thoſe ſalts, 
which are nat diſſoluble in ſpirit 
of wine, is generally promoted 
by a ſmall addition of that 22 
tne water, or 
weakening its:diflolving on 
4he ſalt, difpoſes the ſaſt to part 
from it more freely. The operator 
* e hqwever nat _—_ 


— 


. 
=y * 


Chap. 8. 


much of the- ſpirit, eſpecially 
oy the ſalt is compoſed of an 
exrthy or metallic. body united 
with the acid; leſt it abſorb the 
aeid as well as the water, and in- 
ſead of a gradual and regular 
cryſtal lization, haſtily precipitate 
the earth or metal in a powdery 
form. : 


Mr. Rouelle, of the French 
academy of ſciences, has examined 
with great attention the phenome- 
na of the cryſtallization. of ſalts, 
and publiſhed the reſult of bis ob- 
ſervations in different volumes of 
the Memoirs of that academy. 
Among other curious particulars, 
he has given a general diſtribution 
of ſalts, in regard to their cry- 
ſtallization, which will be of prac- 
tical utility to the artiſt. 

He divides evaporation into 
three degrees; in/en/eble evapora- 
tion, or that effected by the na- 
tural warmth of the atmoſphere, 
from freezing up to the heat: of 
the ſummer's ſun; mean euapora- 
tion, commencing with the ſun's 
heat, and. extending. to. that in 
which the exhaling ſteam is viſi- 
ble to the eye, — the liquor too 
hot to be endured by the hand; 


and firong ; evaporation, reaching 


from this period to bailing. He 
divides ſalts into fix claſſes ; tbe 
diſtinctions of which. are taken 
from the degree of - evaporation 
in which they cryſtallize moſt per- 
fectly, from the figure of their 
cryſtals, their diſpoſition to re- 
main ſingle or unite in cluſters, 


and, their receiving an increaſe 
from a continuance of the cryſtal- 


lization, 


I. The firſt claſs. conſiſts 
iof: ſalts which cryftallize |- 
into ſmall plates or very - 
thin ſcales. The cryſtals 
are ſingle. They are, of 
all ſalts; thoſe which cry», 


nitef. 


- &ele 


ſtallize moſt frequently 
on the ſurface of their 
ſolutions, which retain . 


by inſenſble evapora- 
| tions. 1 | ban 


to diſſove in. They“ 
cryſtallize moſt perſe | 
II. Salts whoſe cryſtals are}, . 


— % 
»” 


cubes, cubes with the 
angles. truncated, or py- =- 
ramids of four or fix * * 
ſides. They form ſingle, | &'I 


8 
ar 


and change their figure 


by new accretions, By |. * 
inſenſble evaporation TE. 
they cryſtallize at the 


Sea 
lat 


bottom, by mean evapo- 


ration at the ſurface, and | 8 
by both kinds they prove | 8 
perfect and regular: by | E's 
ſtrong evaporation, the j * 5 
liquor contracis a pelli- | I 8 
ele, and in cooling yields | | 
few cryſtals, and thoſe ill | S 
III. Saltswhofecryſtals are I 
tetrahedral, pyramidal, [= 
arellelopipeds, rhom- 'S 
þoidal, and rhomboidal-| &-, 
parellelopipeds; with the & d 
angles variouſly trun- 1 EO 
cated according to differ- Y 8 
ent circumſtrnees. They V8 
form ſingle (except that-| > 
ſome few anite by the & 
baſes) and change their . 
figure by new acereticu . 1 2 
They cryſtallize at the N 
bottom, moſt perfectiy by 2 
inſenſidle evaporatton ::]“ I 
by mean and ſtrong eva- I S 
poration, the liquor con- | & > 
. traQts a pellicle, and in. YL 
cooling the-cryſtals ad- I'S 
here to the pellicle, and = 
prove -confuſed and it ] 
formed. They retain a -S 
large quantity of water. J N 


IV. Salts 


- 
#7 N 


- 


* * 


1 
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IV. Salts bels Were) 


are flattened parellelopi- 


peds, with the extremi- 
ties terminating in two 
ſurfaces inclined to one 

another, ſo as to form a 


8 5 tartar. T. artar united — = le el 


point and acute — ü 


_ the. lafpe - ſides, 


cluſter: together, 
"Be by the baſes, 


—— 


into tufts. The cryſtals | 5 


are largeſt and moſt re- 
gular by inſenſible eva- 
2 by mean and | 

aſty evaporation, a pel- | 
 licle is formed, and in 
cooling the cryſtals prove 
very ſmall. They re- 
tain à large quantity of | 
water in cryſtallization, 
and require little to diſ- 
ſolre ! in. J 


— 


1 
2 
15 


v. Salts whoſe cryſtals are); 
very long, in form of 
needles, priſms, or co- 


lumns of different ſur- 


faces. They ſhoot at the 
bottom, and cluſter to- 
gether into tufts of regu- 
lar figures. By inſenſi- 
ble evaporation they 
ſcarce ever cryſtallize 
well. By mean and 
ſtrong evaporation, they Þ 
| 2 a pellicle, and in 
ow cooling, if the. eva- 
poration was not carried 
too far, 'they yield per- 
fectly well —— cry- 
ſtals, which at firſt ſwim, 
but ſoon fall to the bot- 
tom. If the evaporation 
was. too lohg —— 

the cryſtals prove c 

ä fuſed — ill formed. 
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Nitre. Vol. aire: Glauber's ole Salt of. 


Volat. vitri. atid united with fixt alk. 


8 


* * 'Saltzwhoſe cryſtals are} 
in very ſmall needles, or 
of other indeterminate | 
figures. None of them 
-: cryſtallize by inſenſible 
evaporation, and few of | 
them by the mean de- 
gree. They require to 
be reduced, by ick 
evaporation, to a, thick 
conſiſtence; they then 
contract a pellicle, and 
\ cryſtallize with confu- 
fion. If the cryſtals are 
: wanted regular, ſpirit of 
wine muſt be uſed, or 


722 


Nitrous acid united with ab/orbent earths, 


Marine acid. united with af 


Ll 3 


tar united with abſorbent earth. 


' ſome other medium if E 
the ſalt is ſoluble in ſpi- | 8 
rit. They readily diſ- 1 
ſolve in water, and li- * 8 
| Fo in the air, - IVE 


NITRUM PURIFICATUM. 
Purified nitre. 
Lond, 43 
Boil nitre in water till it is diſ- 
ſolved; filter the ſolution 
through paper; and then, after 
due evaporation, ſet it by in a 
cold place, that the nitre may 
ſhoot into cryſtals. 
LsaAinb. 


the cryſtallization, may be fur- 
ther evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot 


1 t qo long protr: po. 
they) of O49 
e nitre contains 3 5 
a conſiderabie proportion of ſea 
ſalt, which in this proceſs 1s ſepa- 
rated, the ſea ſalt remaining diſ- 


* 


nitre has cryſtallized. The cryſtals 


Vineg. united with chalk. 


ration, are large, regular, and 
pure: but when the remaining 
liquor i is further evaporated, and 
this repeated a ſecond or third 


An.. 


Sal ammon. Pbileſ. ſal ammon. 


"y ſmall, 


. P00 lure. 


& ws „ 


The liquor, which remains after 


as before; but this ==>; muſt. 


ſolved after greateſt part of the 


which ſhoot after the firſt evapo- 


time, the cryſtals prove at _ | 


2 


—— ther ations. Part: I) 


— 
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ſmall; imperſect, and tipt with appears ta be the very fame ſpe- 
utile cubical glebes of ſea ſalt. cies of earth: from that ſalt there- 
When rough nitre, in the ſtate fore this ——— wor prepared, 
erein it 13 firſt extracted from as will be teen hergafte rt 
— impregnated with 19% 3g% oa Serap tor or m0 14) 
(ſee page 183.) is treated in this SAL AMMONTACUS-PURIFI- - 


manner, there remains at laſt a 


- 8 2 | IE T5 ways a 
liquor, called mather-ley, which Purified ſal ammoniet:; ge | 
will no longer afford any cryſtals. Lend. 1,0 4p; #9: 24. | 
This appears to participate of the This ſalt is purified by ſolution in 9 
nitrous and marine acids, and to water, filtration, and-cryſtalh- 


contain an earthy matter diſſolved. zation, after the manner aboy 
by thoſe acids. On adding alka- directed for nitre. - © 
line lixivia, the earth is precipi- . + Bl. ern Dry 
tated, and when thoroughly waih- The liquor remaining after the 
ed with water, proves inſipid. If cryſtallization is to be further 
the liquor be evaporated to dry- evaporated, and the cryſtalliza-- 
neſs, a bitteriſn ſaline matter is tion repeated, ſo long as any 
left, which being ſtrongly calcined «ſalt will ſhoot from it. 
in a crucible, parts with the acids, . lite et, 
and becomes, as in, the other caſe, Tu impurities of ſal ammoni- 
inſipid. r 4. De, /144 AC are commonly ſuch as will not 
This earth has ben celebrated diſſolve in water : and hence the 
25 an excellent purgative, in the Purification is effected by the ſolu- 
doſe of a dram or two; and, in tion and filtration, The very laſt | 
ſmaller doſes, as an alterant in hy- ©? ns ſeldom betray an admix- 
pochondriacal and other diſorders, Hate ; Ex . A en eee 
This medicine was for ſome time LOS SALIS AMMONT Ac. 
kept a great ſecret, under the : 


Flowers of ſal ammoniac. 
names of magneſſa alba, nitrous pa- 2 3 a e 
nacea, count Palmer's powder, il | ; 


polvere albo Romano, poudre de Senti- 1 =: 197 en 7 San t 
nelli, &c. till Lanciſi made it pub- Kane ne n «hs 
lic in his notes on the Merallotheca Ing having fitted un 4 bling: 
ui euren Tt has been ſuppoſed it bead, fublime the falt with 4 

is earth is no other than a por- . 3 2 
tion of the lime commonly added . nn 


in the elixation of nitre at the Tuis proceſs ſeems to be in- 
European nitre-works ; but though tended with a view to the further 
the ſpecimens of magneſia examin- purification of the ſalt. As ſal 
ed by Neumann, and ſome of that ammoniac, however, carries up 
which has lately been brought with it ſubſtances which of them 
hither from abroad, gave plain ſelves are not volatile, as it is ori- 
marks of a calcareous nature; yet ginally prepared by a fimilar pro- 
the true magneſia mult be an earth ceſs, and may poſſibly ſuffer — 
of a different kind, calcareous alteration in its quality from repe- 
earths being rather aſtringent than titions of. it; the ſublimation does 
purgative, The earthy baſis of not appear to be either needful or 
the /al catharticus amarus is found expedient. Neumann obſerves, 
to have the properties aſcribed to that by repeated ſublimarions, it 
the true magneſia of nitre, and acquires at length à yellowiſh 
25 ä tinge, 


= 
aw #5 
4 6 > 
Gd — 1 


ple, appears 
with nitre. 


and a 
it diſcovered nothing at firſt, 


which 


and which he attributes to the ex - 
trication of the oily or inflamma- 


ble matter of its volatile animal 


ſalt ; for that ſal ammoniac parti- 


eipates of an inflammable princi- 
from is deflagration 


VIFRIOLUM PURIFICA-. 
TUM, vulgo GILLA 
2 VITRIOLI. ; 
Purified white witriol, 
-* called gilla vitriol. 
£445; Edinb. Fg» 
Diflolve white vitriol in a ſufficient 


| = of warm water, filter 
d 


e ſolution, and evaporate it to 
the conſumption. of two-thirds : 
ſet che remainder in a cold place, 


that the falt may ſhoot into 


_eryſtals upon the fides of the 


" veſfel, and afterwards dry the 


cryſtals in the ſan, The re- 
maining liquor is to be further 


evaporated, and ſet to eryſtal- 


line as before; and this pro- 
ceſs repeated till no more ſalt 
will ſhoot. 6 


| Sor urions of white vitriol de- 


pPoſite, on ſtanding, a yellow achery 


ubſtance; which, if not ſuffered 
to _—_ before the liquor is ex- 
haled and ſet to ſhoot, 

the cryſtals. Wilſon directs the 
vitriol to be diſſolved in juſt as 


much water as will keep it from 


cryſtallizing, viz. two pounds or 


two pounds and a half of water to 


one. of the vitriol; and the filter- 
ed: ſolution. kept warm, to ſettle, 
for twenty-four hours: being then 
evaporated to a proper pitch for 
C zation, a yellow matter 1s 


ſtill frequently found at the bot- 


tom, from which the liquor muſt 
be decanted before it is ſet by to 


ſhoot: It may be obſerved, that the 


ſeg aration is by far the moſt plen- 


| Pharmaceutical ' Preparations. 
particular ſmell; of- 


commonly | 


will foul. 


ſtronger, and more acrid, infomuch- 


Part III. 


tiful and ſpeedy while the liquor 
boils: ſolutions, which had ſtood 
in the cold for ſome days, and ap. 
peared perfectly clear, on being 
made to boil, became immediately 
turbid, and threw off a yellow. 


cen Udtrio lahun, 
SAL VITRIOLIL. 5 
Sal of witriol. 
Take of 


White vitriol, one pound ; 

Strong ſpirit (called oil) of vi- 
- triol, one ounce by weight; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient, 


Boil them together till the vitriol 
is diffolved ; then filter the li- 


= and after due evaporation 
ſet it by in a cold place to 

Hzzz the intention is not to 
ſeparate the ochery matter of the 
vitriol, but to prevent its ſeparat- 
ing and colouring the cryſtals. 
This is effeually anſwered by the 
addition of the acid, by which it 
is kept diſſolved. 


ALUMEN Us TUM. 
Burnt allum. , 

| Lond: 4 
Let alum be calieined in an iron 
or earthen veſſel, ſo long as it 
bubbles and ſwells up. 


Tus bubbling or bliſtering pro- 
ceeds from the phlegm retained in 
the cryſtals; after that is expelled, 
the ſalt cannot be made liquid by 
any degree of fire. Alum is com- 
poſed of vitriolic acid and an 
earth: and it is remarkable, that 
combinations of that acid with all 
earths, with moſt metals, and 
even with vegetable fixt alkalies, 
aro unfufible; i 7 
The alum” thus deprived of 
its phlegm, proves confiderably 


e 
as to be ſometimes employed for 
conſuming. fungous fleſh : it is 
ſaid to have an inconvenience of 
leaving a hardneſs upon the part. 


VITRIOLUM CALCINATUM. 
© Calened vitriol. 
Lond. 


Let green vitriol be calcined in an emethoc 
| the chemiſts is, to place a deep 


earthen veſſel, wth an open fire, 

till it becomes thoroughly dry: 

then breaking the veſſel, take 
out the vitriol, and ſer it by for 
uſe, well cloſed from the air. 
The vitriol is ſufficiently. cal- 
cined, if it has acquired a red 

colour at the ſides and bottom 
of the veſſel. 


Tris proceſs ſucceeds tolerably 
well for ſmall quantities, but does 
not anſwer ſo perfectly for larger. 
As the action of the fire is exerted 
firſt on the external parts of the 
maſs, theſe will be calcined firſt, 
and, where the quantity is large, 
exhibit the mark of ſufficient calci- 
nation, whilſt the internal part re- 
mains almoſt unchanged: and even 
if the proceſs is ſtill farther conti- 


nued, the effect required will not 


be produced; for the outſide 

growing firſt hard, prevents the 

evaporation of the aqueous parts 
from within. - 
| Edinb. 

Expoſe any quantity of powdered 
green vitriol, in an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, to the action of 

a moderate fire, till it becomes 
white; keeping the matter con- 
tinually ftirring, to preyent its 
ſticking to the veſſel, and ac- 
uiring a ſtony hardneſs, If 
this be urged with a more vehe- 
ment fire, it paſſes into a deep 

red ſubſtance, called colcothar 
of yitriol. I 


Tais method is ſafficiently trou- 
bleſome: for unleſs the heat be 
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very gentle, and the matter ſpread "' 
very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhallow veſſel,” it is almoſt 


_ impoſſible to avoid melting it, 


which makes it adhere to the ſides 
of the pan, and renders the pre- 
vious pulveriſation an uſeleſs la- 


bour. - 


The method uſually practiſed by I 


earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in 
it, upon a gentle fire ; the vi- 
triol ſoon liquefies, boils up, and 
by degrees incruſtates to the ſides 
of the veſſel : ' ſome more vitriol is 
then thrown in and ſuffered to 
incruſtate in the ſame manner, and 
this procedure repeated till the 
pan is nearly full of the concret- 
ed matter, which proves of a 
whitiſh colour, except on, the out- 
fide next the. pan (which muſt be * 
broken to take it out) where it 
appears yellowiſh or reddiſh, ac- 
cording to the continuance and 
degree of fire, If the vitriol be 


deſired ſtill farther dephlegmated, 


this may be commodioully effected, 


by reducing the maſs into a groſs 


powder (which wilLnow no longer 
melt) and then calcining it over 
a ſtrong fire, in a ſhallow iron pan, 
till it has gained the degree of 
dryneſs required, which may be 
known from its colour. The prin- 
cipal uſe of calcined vitriol is for 
the diſtillation of the ſpirit of vi- 
triol: if employed for this pur- 
poſe uncalcined, it would melt in 
the diſtilling veſſel, and running 
into a lump, ſcarce give out any 
ſpirit; and the little obtained 
would be very weak, P 1 
verre lau 4 
TARTARUM VITRIO- 235 
EA 
Vitriolated tartar. 
5 85 
Diſſolve eight ounces of green vi- 
triol in four pints of boiling wa- 
ter: and whilſt the liquor conti- 
. nues 


Fakleruzn D hrrol cg . ud 
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* 


_» ues, boiling, throw into it ſalt 
* of tartar, or any other alkaline 
falt, till no farther efferveſ- 
cegnce ariſes. upon a freſh addi- 
tion; which generally happens 


Lo 


more, of the ſalt have been uſed. 


o 


and after due evaporation ſet it 


5 by Go eryſtallize. : 
Hs the acid of the vitriol 
" forfakes the iron which it was be- 


| the alkaline ſalt: particular care 
— 2 . 2 . 

ought to be had that the quantity 
«2 5 . > * 
of alkali be ſufficient to fully ſa- 
turate the acid, otherwiſe it will 
not depoſite all the metal. It is 
convenient, even after the ſatura- 

tion ſeems, from the efferveſcence 
. ceaſing, to be completed, to throw 


dy this means the, preparation is 
_ "ſecured from containing any me- 


* eryftallized; | 1 
It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixt alkaline 
falt do each readily unite with 
Water, and ſtrongly attract moiſ- 
"ture even from the air; yet the 
neutral ſalt reſulting from the 
combination of theſe two, vitrio- 
lated tartar is one of the ſalts moſt 


no prejudice, as it remains un- 


— 


Es cl it being taken up by cold water. 
Hence ſome have directed the li- 
uor in this proceſs to be filtered 


it was ſuffered to cool, great part 


college, however, has avoided 


quantity of water which is found 


to be ſufficient for keeping the ſalt 
n moderate warmth. | 


= * XZ ; ? * 
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when four ounces, or a little 


Filter the liquor through paper, 


fore in poſſeſſion of, to unite with 


nin a little more of the alkali; for 


difficult of ſolution, very little of 


- *Whilf very hot, ſuſpecting, that if 


of the ſalt would be thrown off 
- _ and left upon the paper. The 


— this in convenience, by ordering a. 


diſſolved in the cold, or at leaſt in 


& _ 
Part III. 
„„ | 
Take oil of vitriol diluted with 
34 equal its uantity : of warm 
water; put it into a large glaſs 
_ veſſel, and gradually drop into 
it oil of tartar per deliquium 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes, 
Then filter the liquor, evapo- 


rate it till a pellicle appears 


upon the ſurface, and ſet it by 
in a cold place to cryſtallize. 


T Is is an elegant, and one of 
the leaſt troubleſome ways of pre- 
paring this ſalt, The Edinburgh 
college, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be dropt 
into the alkaline: by the converſe 


Procedure, now received, it is ob- 


viouſly more eaſy to ſecure, againſt 
a redundance of acidity : for the 
greater certainty in this point, it 
may be expedient, as in the fore- 
going-proceſs, to drop in a little 


Jecu! | more of the alkaline ley than the 
= tallic matter; whilſt the ſuper- ' 
fluous quantity of alkali can do 


ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſeems 
to require. 
But though the manner of pre- 


paration, here directed, appears 


to be the moſt commodious, there 


is one imperfection in the proceſs, 


a deficiency in the quantity of 
water. There is not near water 
enough to keep vitriolated tartar 
diſſolved, and of conſequence, as 
faſt as the alkaline ſalt is neutra- 
lized by the acid, great part falls 
to the bottom in a powdery form. 
In the Leyden pharmacopceia, this 
inconvenience is judiciouſly pro- 
vided againſt: the oil of vitriol is 
diluted with four times its quanti- 
ty of water, and the «Ikaline ley 
being gradually dropt into it till 


the point of ſaturation is obtain- 


ed, four times the quantity more 


of water is added, and the mix- 


ture boiled, that ſuch part of the 
ſalt as had precipitated, may be 
diſſolved: the liquor is then fil- 
tered while hot, and ſet by to 
| cryſ- 


F 


to extend its action further. 


what like thoſe of ſea ſalt, 
which they have ſometimes been 


— 


bhp: 8. 


cryſtallize. In png to obtain 
perfect and well formed cryſtals, 


the liquor ſhould not be ſet in the 
cold, but continued in the mode- 
(rate heat; ſuch as the hand can 
ſcarcely bear; that the water may - 


ſlowly evaporate. 
Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, 


as a ſcruple or half a dram; is 


an uſeful aperient ; in larger ones, 


as four or five drams, a mild ca- 
| thartic, which does not paſs off 


ſo haſtily as the /al- catharticus 
amarus, or ſal Glauberi, and ſeems 
The 
wholeſale dealers in medicines 
have commonly ſubſtituted to it 


an article otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs | 
in their .ſhops, the reſiduum of 


Glauber's ſpirit of nitre: this may 
be looked upon as a venial fraud, 
if the ſpirit has been prepared as 
formerly directed, and the reſidu- 
um diſſolved and cryſtallized ; 


but it is a very dangerous one if 
the vitriolic acid has been uſed in 
an over proportion, and the ca- 


put mortuum employed without 
cryſtallization; the ſalt in this 
caſe, inſtead of a mild neutral one 
of a moderately bitter taſte, prov- 
ing highly acid. The purchaſer 


ought therefore to inſiſt upon the 


ſalt being in a cryſtalline form. 
The cryſtals, when perfect, are 
oblong, with ſix flat ſides, and 


terminated at each end by a fix- 


ſided pyramid : ſome appear com- 


- poſed of two pyramids joined to- 


gether. by the baſes, and many, 
in the moſt perfect cryſtallizations 


have ſeen, are very irregular. 


They decrepitate in the fire, ſome- 
for 


miſtaken. 


Hel Uhr oH 


NITRUN VITRIOLATUM. 


Vitriolated nitre. 
;: Lond. 


Diffolve in warm water the maſs . 


Jo TEE * ＋ 
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* Neutral Fall. 


Take 


I by 9 


3 


Which remains after the diſtilla- 


tion of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre: 


filter the ſolution through paper, 
and cryltallize the ſalt. . 


Tarts ſalt i 18 not different from 
the rtartarum vitriolatum „ bein 
eom poſed of the vitriolic acid, and 
the alkaline baſis of nitre, which 
alkali is no other than the common 
vegetable fixt alkaline falt, a8 
ſalt of tartar or potaſh: it is, in 
effect, from the aſhes of veget- 
ables, that the nitre prepared. in 
Europe receives its alkaline baſis. 
If any unchanged nitre remains 
in the maſs, it 1s left diffolved in 
the water while the vitriolated al» 


kali mai. n 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. . 2 


Salt of many virtues, 
Edinb. . 
Nitre in powder, 
Flowers of ſulphur, of each 
equal parts, 
Mingle them well together, and 
inject the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into a. red- hot 
crucible: after the deflagration 
ceaſes, keep the crucible in the 
fire for an hour. The ſalt may 
be purihed by diſſolving it in 
warm water, filtering the ſolu- 
tion, and exhaling it to dryneſs; 


POS CE, Me 2 
THis is another — of u- 
niting the vitriolic acid with the 
common vegetable fixt alkali. 
Both the nitre and the ſulphur are 
decompounded in the operation: 
the acid of the nitre, and the in- 


flammable principle of the ſul- 


phur, detonate together, and are 
ahum-AR diſſipated ; while the acid of the 
_ ſulphur; (which, as we have al- 


ready ſeen; is no other than 
5 1524 


vitriolic acid). remains combi 


W the —— baſis of the nitre. | 


88 ah. 
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The ſhops, accordingly, have ſub- 

ſtituted to the ſal polychreſt the 

foregoing preparation. ty, 
SA. PRUNELLE. © 


Take of 8 


Pure nitre reduced to powder, 
two pounds, n 7 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 
Melt the nitre in a crucible, and 


_ # ſprinkle into it the ſulphur by 


little at à time. When the de- 
fHagration is over, pour out the 
mehed ſalt upon a clean, dry, 
and warm ' braſs plate, fo as to 


form it into cakes. _ 


Tos who prepare ſal prunellæ 


in large quantities, make uſe of a 


clean iron 
ble; 


take out the ſalt with an iron la- 


dle, and pour it into braſs moulds 
Sept for this purpoſe. The pre- 
vious pounding of the nitre, di- 
ireted above, may be as well 
 lomitted, as occaſioning a needleſs 


trouble. 


. 
* 


This preparation was formerly 
In great eſteem, and is ſometimes 


till ordered in preſcription. It is 
mevertheleſs built upon an erro- 
-neous foundation, which ſuppoſed, 


that the nitre was purified by the 
- deflagration it undergoes upon in- 
jecting a little ſulphur on it: from 


proper experiments it appears, that 
Ref en 00h is ſo far oy depu- 
rating the nitre, or tending to its 
Amprovement as a medicine, that 
it feally alters ſome part of it into 
z ſalt, which has quite different 
properties. The real effect of 
this proceſs will be eaſily under- 
ſtood from the preceding one: 
all the nitre is de- 


-- *compounded, and a ſalt, not dif- 
ferent from vittiolated tartar, is 
found in its place: here, only a- 


9 
224 


— 


pot inſtead of a chuci- 
and when the nitre is melt - 
ed, and the ſulphur deflagrated, 


6 24 7 
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bout one 'twenty-fourth part of ; 
ſuffers this change. an 
inſtead of deflagrating the nitre 
with ſulphur, orders it to be only 
well purified after the common 


method, -and then melted by it- | 


ſelf and gone into moulds : 
the fuſion Here ſerves to bring the 


ſalt into a leſs compaſs, by evapo- 


rating the aqueous moiſture which 
had concreted with it in its cryſtal- 
lixation; though even in this in- 
tention jit is not of much uſe, the 
quantity of water, which nitre 
retains, not being very conſider- 
able. | 


 Natron VUdmolathun 
* '$SAL-CATHARTICUS. .., 
LAUBERI. 
\ The cathartic ſalt of Glauber, 
commonly called fal mirabile. 
Lond. | 


Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 
which remains. after the diſtilla- 
tion of fpirtt of ſea ſalt: filter 
the ſolution, and cryſtallize the 


ſalt. ü 

Edinb. 

If the cryſtals (obtained as above) 

prove too ſharp, diſſolve them 
again in water, filter the liquor, 
and cautiouſſy evaporate it to 

ſuch a pitch only as may diſpoſe 

the ſalt to cryſtallize. 


TRRERE is no great danger of 
the cryſtals proving too ſharp, 
even when the ſpirit of falt is 
- made with the largeft proportion 

of oil of vitriol directed under that 
proceſs. The liquor which re- 
mains after the cryſtallization is 
indeed very acid; and with re- 


gard to this preparation, it is con- 


venient it ſhould be ſo; for other- 
wife, the cryſtals will be very 
ſmall, and likewiſe in a little quan- 
tity. Where a ſufficient. propor- 
tion of oil of vitriol has not been 
employed in the diſtillation of the 
ſpirit, it is neceſſary to add ſome 
Sat Gua de ws A. 2 
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do the liquor, in order ta 


4. 


Chap. 8. 
mote 
the cryſtallization of the ſalt 

The title of this ſalt ar ELIT 
its medical virtues. Taken from 


tne half an ounce: to an ounce, or 


more, it proves a mild and uſeful 
urgative; and in ſmaller doſes, 
gely diluted, a ſerviceable ape · 
rient and diuretic...” The ſho ops 
frequently ſubſtitute to it the /al 
catharticus amanus (ſee Fate 214.) 
which is nearly of the ſame quali- 
ty, but ſomewhat more unpleaſant, 
and as is, ſaid, leſs mild in opera- 
tion. They are very eaſily diſtin- 
uiſhable from each other, by 
de effect of alkaline ſalts upon 
ſolutions of them. The ſolution 
of Glauber's falt ſuffers no viſible 
change from this addition, its 3 
baſis being a true fixt alkali: 
the ſolution of the /al 3 
emarus grows inftantly white and 
turbid; 1ts baſis, which is an earth, 


being extricated copiouſly by the 


alkaline ſalt; as in the following 


roceſs. 
2 e ies e, 
SIA ALB Aer 
33 magneſia. 
Esadinb. 
Difſowe ſal catharticus amarus in a 
ſufficient quantity of water, 
Filter the ſolution, and add to 
it a filtered ley of potaſh, ſo 


long Tas a freſh addition conti- 


nues to 

A White 
tate; which, being ſeparated 
from the liquor, is to be care- 
fully waſhed in freſh portions 

both of hot and cold water, and 
- afterwards dried. | 


Tris powder appears to be the 
ſame ſpecies of earth with that ob- 
tained from the mother-ley of ni- 
tre (ſee page 463.) which was for 
ſeveral years a celebrated ſecret 
in the hands of ſome. particular 


perſons e nn. Who 


caſion any milkineſs. 


I vals... 


owder will precipt- 


ſubtile earth, perfectly 
ſmell or taſte, of the claſs of thoſe 
which diſſolve in acids. 


deſcribes the reparation. of the 
nitrous he gr gives it the cha- 
racter of an uſeful antacid, a ſafe 
and inoffenſive laxative in doſes 0 


2 dram or two, and a diaphoretic 
and diuretic. when ah in ſmall. 
er doſes "of i fifteen, r twenty 


rains. Since his clin it has 
had a conſiderable place in the 
practice of foreign phyſicians, and 
now begins to come into eſteem 
among us, particularly in heart- 


dase- 


burns, and for preventing or re- 


moving the ma ay diſorders which 


children e eq uentl throw 
5 NN a 5 
umqurs in the firſt pad : It is 
preferred, on account o its ts laxa- 
tive quality, to the common ab- 


ſorbents, which {unlefs gentle pur 


your are 2 ner A to 
are apt to od ge in 
the 299 as 
neſs very detrimental to infants. 
Though the preparation of this 
medicine is now commonly known, 
its nature and properties are V 
ittle underſtood; whit ſome W 
to poſſeſs uncommon vir- 


duly edulcorated, it is in no re- 
ſpect different from calcined hartſ- 
horn, or any other ſimple animal, 
or ve etable earth. The follow- 
ing obſervation of its real proper- 


ties will 5 ſufficient to determine 


this poin 
Mognefa alba, when prepared 
in perfection, is a white an 
void 07 


It diſ- 
ſolves freely, even in the vitriolic 


acid: which, in the common way 


of making ſolutions, takes up 
only an inconſiderable portion of 
other earths. Combined with this 
acid, it forms a bitter ſalt, very 
eaſily ſoluble in water, while the 


common abſorbents form with the 


ſame acid ach, inſipid * 
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occaſion a co Hire. 


<4 aes,. others affirm, that, when 
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tions of magneſia in all acids are 
bitter and purgative; while thoſe 
25 the ral earths are more or leſs 
a an aſtrin it. A large 
9 the . "If? the 
fomach contains” no acid to- dif- 
folve” it, does not purge or pro- 
que any ſenſible effect; a mode- 
if an acid is lodged 
there, or if acid liquors are taken 
after it, es ſeveral ſtools, 
whereas the common abſorbents, 

n the ſame circumſtahces, inſtead 

F Jooſening, bind the belly. It 

obvious, erefore, that magneſia 
is ſpecißcalſy different from the 
other earths, and that it is ap- 
cable to uſeful 2 in me- 


* 
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IRE ene cbhe bre. 
Cupical nitre. 


Diffolre chalk or lime in ol 


aquafortis, and add the ſolu- 
2 BA by deg 
of Glauber's 
a as a freſh addition produces 
any milkineſs: a white powder 
Will precipitate; after which 
. the liquor is to be filtered, and, 
- after due evaporation, ſet to 


© Eyltallize, ** | 
; Ii. 41 


OY this EY both the clus 
tions are decompounded, and wo 
ew compounds produced, 'The 


"3 3 
* 


. Vitriolic acid of the Glauber's ſalt 
unites with the chalk, and forms 


with it an indifloldble ſelenitic 
- Tolicrete, which of courſe preci- 

itates ; While the alkali of the 

fnber's' ſalt, and the nitrous 
deid, ünite into a neutral falt, 
which i is ſeparated from the liquor 
by cryſtallization: the eryſtals are 
rhomboidat, 
reatly reſemblin that of com- 
on nitre, How, far this falt dif- 
fers from common nitre in its 
medical virtue. „is not known. 


The proceſs 1s here 19 part- 


IF 
as.” 


Pharmaceutical debe. 
very Kifeute. of ſolution. Solu- 


dees to a ſolution 
ſalt in water, ſo. 


of © a cooling taſte, 


Part III. } 
ly, as being a very; inſtructive one 


in regard” to the tranſpdſitionʒ 
which. happen on the mixture-of 
different ſaline bodies, and partly 
as. affording the moſt convenient 
means of obtaining the pure alka- 
line baſis of ſea falt. In the di. 
ſtillation of ſpirit of ſalt, that 
baſis was diſunited from its own 
acid, and combined With the vi. 
triolie: it is here transferred from 
the vitriolic to the nitrous: and 
in page 427 we have given 3 me- 
thod of diſipating or deſtroying 
the nitrous acid, and leaving the 
alt,” that Was combined With i it, 
pure. | * 
SPIRITUS. 84118 MARINI 
2 COAGUELATUS. 
Spirit of * ſalt caagulated. 
3 Lon * 
Dun into Glauber's ſpirits of ſea 
ſalt, a ley of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, till all efferveſcence ceaſes: 
then ee the * mixture to 
Ta urs pe is el. 
under the ſame title, in the Wir. 
temberg pharmacopceia® It has 
been commonly calted regenerated 
ſea ſalt, though with little pro- 
Ni 4 it differs from that ſalt 
its baſig; the common vegetable 
alkali being here ſubſtituted to 
the mineral alkali of fea ſalt. 
How far it differs "ga ſea ſalt 
in its medical qualines; I cannot 
take upon me to determine: it is 
manifeſtly ſharper in taſte, and 
ſomewhat more diffcult both of 
ſolution in water and of fuſion in 
the fire. 


'TARTARUS. REGENERA- 
 TUSc: - 
R generated tartar. 
| Edinb. 
put any. quantity of dry Gt of 
*- tartar, powdered; into a large 
glaſs veſſel; and pour oa” 
E e 


, filled vinegar as is neceſſary to 
' aturate it. Filter the liquor, 
"and exhale it, over a very gen- 
" tle fire, to dryheſs, taking great 
care that the matter contract not 
an empyreuma. On the ſalt 
which remains, pour as much 
more ſpirit of vinegar as will ſa- 
turate it; then depurate the li- 
quor again, and carefully exſic- 
cate it. into a dry ſalt. 


Ir the common alkalies are 
made uſe of, for this proceſs, they 
ſhould be previouſly purified, by 
ſolution and cryſtallization, from 
' the neutral ſalt which they gene- 
rally contain. The diſtilled vine- 
gar muſt be perfectly free from 
any empyreumatic taint: it is not 
neceſſary to dephlegmate it, or 
throw away the firſt runnings in 
the diſtillation, ſince theſe contain 


here wanted) as well as the 
hlegm. - 


ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid, 
and the alkaline ſalt. After a- 
bout fourteen parts of ſtrong di- 
ſtilled vinegar have been gradually 
poured upon one of the fixed ſalt, 
the addition of a little more of the 
acid will not occaſion any further 
efferveſcence in the cold : but if 
the mixture be now ftrongly ſtir- 
red.and well heated, the eſferveſ- 
cence will appear afreſh ; upon 
which ſome more vinegar is to be 
added, till it again ceaſes. The 
ſaturation is not as yet complete; 
for upon exhaling the aqueous 
parts, the remaining ſalt ſtill eifer- 
veſces with freſh vinegar, When 
ſo much of the acid has now been 
added, that no marks of fermenta- 
tion any longer zppear, a little 
more of the vinegar may be pour- 
ed in before you proceed to the 


. lJaftevaporation ; by this means, the 
/ 2. 7 75 AS"? ry 2 | 
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Neutral Salute. 


foregoing proceſs inſiſted on. In 


2 portion of the acid; (the part 


It is difficult to hit the point of 


6 * 3 T Abu tadre 


1 
471 
ſaturation. of the alkali will be fe- 
cared, whilſt, if the acid prevails, , 
the ſuperfluous quantity of it will 
exhale. t ants arrays at path 
The ſalt thus prepared, is of a 
dark brown colour, a peculiar, 
not ungrateful odour; a penetrat- 
ing, ſaponaceous, ſaline taſte, in 
no wiſe alkaline or acid. Its brown 
colour, and ſaponaceous quality, 
proceed from the oily parts of = 
vinegar ;. the depuration of the 
ſalt from this oil, is not in the 


the London 


harmacopœia, the 
ſalt 1s pwr es. 


to be purified to 


perfect whiteneſs, under the title 
of „ 2% Helo: ann 
SAL  DIUVRETICUS. 1.3 
Diuretic, ſalt. 

Lond it - 


| L. 807 
Take a pound of any fixt alkaline 
ſalt, and boil it, with a. very 
gentle heat, in four or: ive time 
its weight of diſtilled vinegar. 
When the fermentation ceaſes, 
add more diſtilled vinegar; and - 
proceed with freſh additions 
thereof, until the vinegar being 
almoſt evaporated, freſh. vinega 
will no longer raiſe any fermen- 
tation; 1 generally hap- 
pens by the time that twenty, 
ounds of diſtilled vinegar have 
— uſed, Then ſlowly exhale 
to dryneſs. WI i 0s 
Melt the remaining impure. ſalt 
for a lictle time, but not too 
long, over a gentle fire; then 
diſlolve it in water, and filten 
the ſolution through paper. If 
the melting has been duly per- 
formed, the filtered liquor will 
be limpid and colourleſs, as 
water; but if otherwiſe, of a 
brown colour. E ta 
Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 
with an exteeding gentle heat, 
in a ſhallow glaſs veſſel ; occa- 
ſionally ſtirring the ſalt as it 
il h dries, 


„ 
02s” e ee 


— ” 
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Aries, that its moiſture may be Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of tar. 
the ſooner exhaled. Afterwards tar in a ſofficient quantity of 


Keep it for uſe in a veſſel ve; cold water, filter the ſolution, 
cloſely ſtopt; for it will liq and add by degrees as much 


by the air. . diſtilled vinegar as will ſaturate 
«This falt ought to be of perfect it, or a little more. Set the 

- whiteneſs ; and ſhould totally + liquor to evaporate in a tone. 

_ *difſo]ve_ both in water and in ware veſſel, in a gentle heat not 
«ſpirit of wine, without e ſo ſtrong as to make it boil; 

_* any feces. If the ſalt, though when a pellicle appears on the 
"ever ſo white, depoſites any fæ- = ſurface, the reſt of the proceſs 
ces in ſpirit of wine; the whole muſt be finiſhed in a water-barh. 

of it mult be diffolved in that The liquor acquires by degrees 
< ſpirit, e ſolution filtered, and an oily conſiſtence, and a pret- 
exſiccated again. ty deep brown colour, but the 

F 53 5rd 1 2 * 15 or ſcum on the top 
Tut purification of this ſalt is looks whitiſh, and when taken 

Not a little troubleſome. The ope- off and cooled, appears a con. 
rator muſt be particularly care- eries of little brilliant filver- 

ful in melting it, not to uſe too ike plates. The matter is to 

great a heat, or to keep it liquefied be kept continually ſtirring, 
too long; a little ſhould be occa- till it is wholly changed into 
fronally taken out, and put into this white flaky matter, the 

Water: and as ſoon as it begins to complete drying of which is 

Part freely with its black colour, moſt conveniently effected in a 
thee Whole is to be removed from warm oven. 1 e. 

| + fire, In the laſt drying, the We ſhall not take upon us to 
heat muſt not be fo great as to determine whether the pure or im- 

melt it; otherwiſe it will not pure falt is preferable as medi. 

prove totally ſoluble. If the ſo- cines; obſerving only, that the 
ution in ſpirit of wine be exſic- latter is more of a ſaponaceous 

2 and the remaining ſalt li- nature, the former more acrid, 

queſed with a very ſoft fire, it though ſomewhat more agreeable 

2 che leafy appearance, which to the ſtomach. Mr. Cadet rec- 
is procured it the name terra kons the ſalt prepared in his me- 

| nw, 6-719 op ry 64 A ghod ſuperior both to the brown 

IIn the fourth volume'6f the Me- and white ſorts made in the com- 

 _ moirs of the correſpondents of the mon way, as poſſeſſing both the 

French academy lately publiſhed, © oily quality of the one, and the 

Mr. Cadet has given a method of agreeableneſs of the other, and as 

making the falt white at the firſt being always uniform, or of the 

evaporation, without the trouble fame power, whereas the others 
pf any further purification, He are liable to vary conſiderably, ac- 
bſeryes, that the brown colour cording to the degree of heat em- | 

depends upon the oily matter of ployed in the eyaporation. They 4 

the vinegar being burnt by the are all medicines of great efficacy, 

heat commonly employed in the and may be ſo doſed and managed 

| evaporation ; and his improve- as to prove either mildly cathartic, 

ment conſiſts in diminiſhing the or powerfully diuretic; few of the 

Heat at the time that this burning ſaline deobſtruents come up to 

is liable to happen. The proceſs them in virtue, The doſe is from 

- ke recommends is as follows. | 
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Half 4 Oy to a dram or two. 
A bare mixture of alkaline ſalt and 
tar without exſiccation, is Hot 
aps much inferior as a m 
cine to the more elaborate ſalt: I 
have known two drams of the 
alkali, ſaturated with vinegar, 
occaſion ten or twelve ſtools, in 
3 caſes, and a plentiful 
diſcharge of urine, wighout any 
inch venience. 


SHMRTTUS MINDERE RI. 
Spirit of Mindererus, 
Edinb, | 
Take any quantity of the volatile 
alkaline falt of fat ammoniac, 
and gradually pour- upon it 


diſtilled vinegar, till the effer- 


veſcence ceaſes; occaſionally 
ſtirring the mixture, to pro- 


| mote the action of the dt 
on the ſalt, WS 
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CRYSTALLI TART ARI. 
Crſlals of tartar. 
; Edinb. 
Lei powdered white tartar be 
boiled in twenty times its 
8 of water, till perfectly 
iſſolved; and the ſolution, 
Wzilſt it continues hot, paſſed 
through filtering paper, or a 
woollen cloth, and received in 
2 wooden veſſel; then expoſe 
it for a night or longer to the 
cold air, — cryſtals may form 
; -themſelves, and ſhoot to the 
ſides of the veſſel; the water 
being now poured off, the cry- 
ſtals are to be collected and 
dried for uſe, 


Taz filtration of the ſolution 
of tartar through paper ſucceeds 
very Ps and unleſs managed 


e, EA re 2 £02 16, U UA Ja YT: Kenn n ba N 


ws” Saif. 
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The common doſe is half an 
ounce, either by itſelf, or along 


ut >/ 8 An 225 ahbe 2. 
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tft. 


1 an exce ent 2 2 
ſaline Ne. Taken warm in 
bed, it proves commonly A poi | 
ful. 414 oretic or ſudorific ; 

as it operates without heat, it as 
place in febrile and inflammatory 
diſorders, where medicines of the 
warm kind, if they fail of pro- 
curing ſweat, aggravate the dif. 
temper. Its action may likewiſe 
be determined to the kidneys, by 
ng about in a cool air. 


with other medicines adapted to 
the intention. Its ſtrength is not 
a little precarious, depending in 
great meaſure on that of the vine- 
gar; an inconvenience which can- 
not eafily be obviated, for the ſa- 
line matter is not reducible to the 
form of a 1 falt. 


tate, 


b %% 6/8 6 


. ſake. 


with a good deal of addreſs, 

at all: for as ſoon as the boiling 

liquor begins to grow ſenſibly in 

hot, it depoſites much of the tar. 

tar all over the ſurface .of | the 

paper, which hinders the remain« 4 

der from paſſing through. Zwelfe 

fer, in his animadverſions on this 

proceſs in the Auguſtan pharma- | 

copœia, directs the ſolution to bos 

clarified with whites of eggs, 

and ftrained only through a linen 

cloth; he likewiſe judiciouſly or- 

ders the veſſel to be cloſe covered, 

and the cryſtallization performed 

in a warm place: for if the ſo. 

lution be ſuffered to cool very faſt, 

it is in vain to expect any ap- 

pearance of cryſtals; the tartar 

will inevitably be precipitated to 

the bottom of the veſſel in the 

form of ſand, And indeed, the 
buſineſs 


wy 


Hing tartar is ſo very trouble- 
fo1 * and requires ſo large an 


7 = that ſcarce any of the 
Potbecaries, or even of the trad- 

ing chemiſts, are at the trouble 
x it; but either import it ready 
refined from Holland, or 12 


cChaſe it from ſome people ere 
who make it their fole buſineſs. 


es article TARTAR, Page | 


_ | EREMOR TARTAR 8 
25 Cream of tartar. 

WT”. RAGS. 

Take any quantity of ſolution of 

tartar, made as in the forego- 

Ing procels, and paſſed through 

à filter. Boil it over the fire, 
„ ill a, thick cuticle. appears on 
” the furface, which is to be 
taken off with a wooden ſkim- 
mer bored full of holes: con- 
tinue the boiling till a freſh 


cuticle: ariſes, which is to be 
taken off as the foregoing, and 
the operation repeated till the 


whole quantity of liquor is 
thus conſumed. Afterwards dry 


a the cuticles e in the | 


_ fun... 


T 4 16 e eerſd — inferted 
only" to-retain a name long fami- 
Bar to the ſhops; for the pre- 
paration itſelf in no reſpect dif- 
fers from eryſtals of tartar reduced 
to powder.  Tideed the purchaſer 
ought always to prefer the -cry- 


fals; for the powder is often ſo- 
phiſticated with ſaline ſubſtances 


of another kü nd, 


'F T # 


The college of Edinburgh ob- 
ſerves, that both the cryſtals 
and cream are brought to us 
from abroad ; that they are 

not different in quality from 

one another: and that good 


1 1 e 
+ >» buſineſs of Fefinthg and cryſtal- 


Par t III. 
| white tartar, unrefined, is not 
inferior to either of them. 


TARTARUM SOLUBILE.” 


© - Soluble tartar. 
ety. +} Lond. 
Diſſol ve a pound of any art alka. 
line ſalt in a gallon of boiling 
water; and gradually throw in 


 eryſtals Re tartar, as long as a 
freſh addition thereof raiſes any 


\  efferveſcence ; which generally 


ceaſes before three pounds of the 
cryſtals have been uſed. Then 
filter the liquor, and after due 
eyaporation, ſet it by to cryſtal. 
. lize; or eyaporate it to dryneſs, 
;: and keep the egen W 
maſs for ule. , 
G. £9764 Ba mY +] 
Boil cryſtals of tartar, till they 2 are. 
perfectly diſſolved, in ten times 
their quantity of water; and 
gradually drop into the ſolution, 
whilſt 4t continues boiling, oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
-efferveſcence ceaſes. Filter the 
liquor whilſt hot, and evaporate 
it till a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, that when removed 


into a cold place, it may ay N 


Rallize, | | 


Common white tartar 15 perhaps 


preferable for this operation to the 
cryſtals uſually met with (ſee the 
article Taxrax, page 237.) Its 
impurities can here de no objec- 
tion; fince it will be ſufficiently 


depurated by the ſubſequent fil- 
tration, 


The preparation of this medi- 


cine by either of the above me- 
thods is very eaſy; though ſome 
chemiſts have rendered it ſuffici- 
ently troubleſome by a nicety that 
is not at all wanted, They infilc 
upon hitting the very exact point 


of end. betwixt the alkaliny 3 
Jol. hr oY falt 
u 4 £ A,. Ye 24 A 7 — 
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Chips. 8. 
alt and the acid of the tartar; 
and caution the operator to be 
extremely careful, When he comes 
near this mark, teſt by impru- 
dently adding too large a portion 
of either, he render the ſalt too 
acid, or too alkaline. If the li- 
quor be ſuffered to cool a little be- 
ſore it is committed to the filter, 
aud then properly exhaled and 
cryſtallized, no error of this kind 
cumhappen, though the ſaturation 
ſhould not be very exactly hit: 
for ſince cryſtals, of . tartar are 
very difficultly ſoluble; even in 
boiling water, and when diſſolved 


therein, concrete again upon the 


liquor's growing cold; if any more 
of them has been employed, than, 
is taken up by the alkali, this 


ſuperfluous quantity will be left 


upon the filter: and on the other 
hand, if too much of the alkali 
has been made uſe of, it will re- 
main uncryſtallized. The cry- 
ſtallization of this ſalt indeed 
cannot be effected without a good 
deal of trouble: it is therefore 
moſt convenient to let the acid 
ſalt prevail at firſt, - to ſeparate 
the ſuperfluous, quantity, by ſuf- 
fering-the liquor to--cool a little 
before filtration,. and then proceed 
to the total evaporation of the 
2queous fluid, which will leave 
behind it the neutral ſalt required. 
The moſt proper veſſel for this 
purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one; iron 
diſcolours the ſallt. 

Soluble tartar, in doſes of a 
ſcruple, half a dram, or a dram, 
is a mild cooling aperient : two 
or three drams commonly looſen 
the belly; and an ounce, proves 
pretty ſtrongly e, Ma- 
louin ſays it is equal in purgative 
virtue to the cathartic ſalt of Glau- 
ber. It is an uſeful addition to 
the purgatives of the reſinous 
kind, as it promotes their opera- 
tion, and at the ſame time tends 


to correct their griping quality. 
But it muſt never be given in 

conjunction with any acid *For all 
acids decompound it; abſorbing 
its alkaline ſalt, and precipitating 


r 
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. Sel de Seignette, or Rachel ſalt. 
MEER / TOI nr 
Let the ſalt extracted from the 
aſhes of the kelp or kali of 
Alicant be . till it melts, 
then diſſolved in water, the 
ſolution filtered, and after due 
evaporation ſet by, that the ſalt 


may ſhoot into pure white cry 


ſtals. Diſſolve cryſtals of tartar 
in boiling water, and ſaturate 
the ſolution with the cryſtals of 
kali: the proportions neceſſary 
- for this purpoſe, will be, about 
. fixteen ounces of the latter to 
. twenty of the former. Duly 


exhale the liquor in the heat of - 


a water-bath, and after filtra- 
tion, ſet it in the cold to cry- 
ſtallize. — log 


Trrs is a ſpecies of ſoluble 
tartar, made with the ſalt of kali 
or ſoda, which is the ſame with 
the mineral alkali or. baſis of ſea _ 
ſalt: (ſee page 427.) It cryſtal- 
lizes far more eaſily than the pre- 
ceding preparation, and does not, 
like it, grow moiſt in the air. It 
is alſo cenfiderably leſs purgative, 
but is equally decompounded by 
acids. It appears to be a very 
elegant ſalt, and begins now to 


come into eſteem in this country, 


as it has long been in France. 


SAL ESSENTIAL E. 
4  ACETOSZ. 25 
Eſential ſalt of ſorrel. 
80 i foes / | 
Let the juice of ſorrel, after ſet. 
tling and decantation from the 
fæces, be eyaporated, till only 
One- 


4 
: \ 


. "through a flannel bag, and ex- 


- *Kaled till a pellicle ap- 
3 upon the ſurface. Put 
- the liquor into a glaſs veſſel} 


/ Ws. a little olive 4 Gees 
aa red upon the top, ſet it 

8 cellat till plenty of cryſtals 
are formed; _ thefe are to be 
eee with 
afterwards dried. 


— 
— 


- falts are obtained from alt acid, 
auſtere, aſtritigent, and bitter- 
th plants that contain but a 
© final quantity of iI. 
Herbs 1 dry nature are to be 
" Kiviſtehed, in the bruifing, with 
a little Water, that the juice 
may be the more eaſily preſſed 


Out. 
The waters of thefe plants, Which 
are in Yan endeavoured to be 
drawn over by diſtillation, may 
be obtained by diſſolving a fuit- 
able quantity of their effential 
Lults in common water. | 


- 
* 


Sou pharmaceutical writers 
direct the plants to be gathered 

. Early in the morning; but this is 
of very little moment. In order 
to make the ſubject yield its juice 
readily, it flioutd be chopt to 
pieces, and well bruiſed in a mar- 
ple mortar, before it is committed 
to the preſs; the magma which 
remains in the bag, ſtill containing 
no inconſiderable quantity of ſaline 
matter, may be advantageouſly 


>" i 


oiled in water, and the decoc- 
tion added to the expreſſed juice, 


The whole may be afterwards 


depurated together, either by the 


method above directed, or by 
running the liquor ſeveral times 
through à linen cloth. In ſome 
caſes, the addition of a conſider- 
able portion of water is neceſſary; 
that the juice, thus dilated, may 
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| - one-third remai mains, then ſtrained 


water, and 


After the ſame manner, eſſential 


part the more freely from its 
"The : \ 


K — 


feculencies; on the ſeparation of 
which, the ſucceſs of the proceſs 
in — 7" depends. 

The evaporation ſhould be per- 
formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba. 
ſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as 
are of a compact cloſe texture; 
ſuch are thoſe uſually called fone. 
ware. The common earthen ve. 
ſels are fubjeR to have their glazing 
corroded, and are fo extremely 
porous, as readily to imbibe and 
retain a good quantity of the li- 
quor: metallic veſſels are particu- 
larly apt to be corroded by theſe 
acid kinds of juites. 5 

The directions for the time of 
diſcontinuing the ſecond evapora. 
tion are not ſo eaſily obſerved as 
one could wiſh: Theſe juices are 
fo viſcid, and abound ſo much 
with heterogene matter, of a quite 
different nature from any thing 
faline, that a pellicle, or pure 
faline incruſtation upon the ſur. 
face, ts in vain expected. ' Boer- 
haave therefore, and the more 
expert writers in pharmaceutical 
ehemiſtry, with great judgment, 
direct the evaporation of the ſu- 
perfluous: moiſture to be continued 
until the matter has acquired the 
confiſtence of cream. If it be 
now fuffered to ftand for an hour 
or two in a warm place, it will, 
notwithſtanding the former depu- 
rations, depoſite a freſh ſediment, 
from which it ſhould be warily 
decanted before it is put into the 
veſſel] in which it is deſigned to be 
cry ſtallized. : | Yank 

Some recommend an. unglazed 
earthen veſſel, as preferable for 
this purpoſe to a glaſs one; the 
ſmoothneſs of the latter being op! 
poſed to hinder the ſalt from ſtic 
ing thereto; whilſt the juice eaſily 
inſinuating itſelf into the pores of 


the former, has a great advantage 


of ſhooting its ſaline ſpicula to the 
fides. Others lightly _— 
v the 


— 
_ 
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Chap. 8. 
the fides and bottom of whatever 
veſſel they W with a certain 
mineral ſalt, which greatly diſpoſes 


— 


the juice to cryſtallize, which of 


"elf it is very averſe to: but as 
this addition is, with regard to its 


medical virtue, quite different from 
the ſalt here intended, we forbear 


to mention it. 5 
The uſe of the oil is to preſerve 


the juice uncorrupted, and to pre- 


rent it from running into fermen- 
tation or putrefaction, during the 


great length of time which this 
eſs requires: as much oil as 


will fully cover the ſurface of 
the liquor, is ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. The waſhing of the 
cryſtals is intended to cleanſe them 
from the mucilaginous feculencies 
which adhere to them: it ought 


to be performed with the utmoſt 


caution, to prevent any of the ſalt 
itſelf from being diſſolved. The 
liquor which remains after the 
«cryſtallization, may be depurated 
by a gentle colature, and after 
due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot again; 
when a farther yield of cryſtals 
will be obtained. 

The proceſs for obtaining theſe 
ſalts is very tedious, inſomuch as 
ſearce to be completed in leſs than 


ſeven or eight months; and the 


quantity of ſalt which the juices 
afford, is extremely ſmall: hence 
they are hardly ever made or ex- 

d in the ſhops. The chemiſts 
have contrived ſeveral methods for 
expediting the proceſs, among 


wich the two following ſeem the 


moſt remarkable. a 


Take any quantity of wormwood, | 
_  carduus benedictus, or the like 


plants, gently-dried in the ſhade. 
Pour thereon a ſuitable portion 


of ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 


them together with a ſoft heat, 
till the menſtruum has acquired 
a green colour. This tincture is 


OP 
#77 
to be put into a glaG cucurbit, 
and diſtilled with the heat of a 
water-bath, till ſo much of the 
ſpirit is come over, as that 
the remainder may be left of 
the conſiſtence of honey. The 
whole being now ſuffered to 
remain unmoved till grown 
perfectly cold, beautiful pyra- 
midal cryſtals will be e to 
have ſhot from the ſides of the 
diſtilling veſſel towards its cen- 
ter. Spieſſius, in Miſcell. Beralia. 
continuat. 11. p. 91, 922 
This gentleman relates likewiſe, 
that having made an efſence (that 
is, a ſaturated tincture) of clecam- 


pane roots, with ſpirit of wige, 


and kept it unmoved for a year, 
he found a great number of cry- 
ſtals ſhot from the bottom of 

glaſs upwards, of the thickneſs 
of a quill, and about an inch 
long.—The cryſtals obtained by 
this method are ſaid to be of the 
nitrous kind, but of a more ſub- 
tile taſte. than che common nitre, 
impreſſing only an agreeable-cool- 
neſs upon the tongue. 1 


The ſecond ſs is from the 
celebrated Dr. Stall! 
Take wormwood, brooklime, pel- 
| litory, mercury, ſoapwort, or 

any other plants of the ſame 

kind, dried quick in a ſhady 
place. Cut the herb ſmall, 
and pour thereon a fufticient 
quantity of runs ſpi- 
rit of wine: digeſt them toge- 
ther till the menſtruum becomes 
ſaturated with the oil, or re- 
ſinous parts of the plant; then 
pour off the. tinged liquor, 
add a freſh * of ſpirit, 
and digeſt as before, continu- 
ing to add more of the men- 
ſtruum, till ſuch time as it no 
longer extracts any colour from 
the vegetable. The plant thus 
freed from its oily matter, mo 
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in Water, till the liquor has 


taken up its ſaline, parts: the 


decoction being then paſſed 


rough a filter, afterwafds eva- 


porated to a due conſiſtence, 
and ſet by in a cool place, will 


5 Hoot into faline cryſtals, which, 


On examination, prove manifeſt- 
_ ly nitrous. Srablii fund. chem. 
pag. 68, et alibi. ve 


Tux two foregoing, proceſſes 


agree but ill with each other : 


bow far they are adequate to the 


purpoſes intended by them, has 


not yet been ſufficiently examined. 
It is certain, that ſpirit of wine 


diſſolves the ſabtile oils and the 


reſins of vegetables, which prove 


a great impediment to the cry- 
ſtallization of ſalts; from whence 


it ſhould ſeem that the ſalt might 


afterwards be prepared by water 


from the reſiduum to much better . with fixt alkalies, 


advantage. But it is certain al- 
ſo, that this menſtruum diſſolves 


ſome of the native vegetable ſalts 


themſelves; and that if the tinc- 


ture is ſufficiently l 
the ſoluble parts of the ſubject, 


loaded with 


the ſalt ſeparates, while the oily 
and feſinous matter remain diſ- 


ſolved. Thus manna, an eſſential 


ſalt of the ſweet kind, diſſolves 


totally in rectified ſpirit, and, 


however foul before, is recovered 


* white as ſnow, its oily impurities 


being left in the menſtruum; and 
thus ſpirituous tinctures of celery, 


beet roots, and other plants of the 


ſweet kind, depoſite, on ſtanding, 
true ſaccharine concretions. | 
probable that one proceſs is beſt 

adapted to ſome plants, and the 


It is 


other to others: the firſt doubtleſs 


7. 


is for thoſe of the ſweet kind, 


and the ſecond for acid herbs, as 


©forrel and woodfſorre!. uy 


The virtues of the effential ſalts 
. have not been ſufficiently deter- 
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. © | be gently exſiccated, and boiled 


mined from experience. Thy 
much, however, is certain, that thes 
do not, as has been ſu ppoſed, poſſeſs 
the virtues of the ſubjects entire 
excepting only the acids and ſweets, 
The others ſeem to be, almoſt all 
of them, nearly ſimilar, whatever 


plant they were obtained from. 


In watery extracts of wormwogd, 


carduus, chamomile, and man 
other vegetables, kept for ſome 
time in a ſoft ftate, I have often 


obſerved fine ſaline effloreſcences 
on the ſurface, which had all near. 
ly the fame taſte, ſomewhat of the 
nitrous kind. They are ſuppoſed 


by ſome to be at bottom no more 
than an impure = of volatile 


nitre (that is, a falt compoſed of 
the nitrous acid and volatile al. 


kalies:) thoſe which were ex- 


amined by the chemiſts of the 
French academy, deflagrated in 
the fire, and, being triturated 
exhaled an 


urinous odour; plain marks of 


their containing thoſe two ingre- 
dients. ; 


SACCHARUM LACTIS, 
Sugar of milk. 
Pharm. Pari/. 
Take common'whey of cows milk, 
made with calves rennet. Cla- 
rify it with whites of eggs; 
and, if it is not perfectly limpid, 
paſs it through a filter. Then 
evaporate it, in a glaſs veſſel, 
in the heat of a water-bath, and 
ſet it by in a cellar to cryſtal- 
lize. The cryſtals are to be 
waſhed with cold water. 


Tus preparation has been 
greatly celebrated in diſorders of 
the breaſt, but is far from anſwer- 
ing what has been expected from 
it. It has little ſweetneſs, and 
is difficult of ſolution in water. 
A ſahne ſubſtance, much better 
deſerving the name of ſugar, — 


\ 
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appears in all reſpects ſimilar to 


the flowers. | 


be obtained by evaporating new 
milk, particularly that of the aſs, 


. to dryneſs, digeſting the dry mat- + 


ter in water till the water has ex- 
tracted its ſolable parts, and then 
inſpiſlating the filtered liquor. 
This preparation is of great ſweet- 
neſs, though neither white nor 
cryſtalline : nor 1s it perhaps in the 
pure cryſtallizable parts of milk, 
that its medicinal virtues lie. 


FLORES BENZOINI. 
Flowers of benxoine. 
| Lond. 


put ſome powdered benzoine into 


an earthen pot placed in ſand; 
and with a gentle heat ſublime 
the flowers into a conical paper 
cap fitted to the pot. 
Or, the ſublimation may be per- 
formed in a retort; the flowers 


will ariſe with a ſoft heat, into 


the neck. 

If the flowers have any yellow 
tinge, mix them with tobacco- 
pipe clay, and ſublime again. 


Eeainb. 

The ſublimation is to be performed 
in a glazed earthen pot, and 
repeated in the ſame utenſils 
with freſh parcels of benzoine, 


till the paper cap becomes foul 
with oil. 


BERNZZOIxE, expoſed iu a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts and ſends 
up into the neck white, ſhining 
cryſtalline flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by an oily ſubſtance. On 
raiſing the heat a little (a recipient 
being applied to the neck of the 
retort) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 
over, intermingled with an acid li- 
quor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
raceous ſubſtance ; this laſt, lique- 


| | hed in bojling water, gives out 


to it a conſiderable quantity of 
ſaline matter (ſeparable by filtra- 


tion and proper exhalation) which 


- 


* 


* 
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It appears therefore, that the 
whole quantity of flowers which 


benzoine is capable of yielding, 


cannot be obtained by the above 
proceſſes, ſince a confiderable por- 


tion ariſes after the time of their 


being diſcontinued ; that greateſt 
part of the flowers ariſes with a + 


leſs degree of heat than what is 


neceſſary to elevate the oil: but 


that if the operation is haſtily 


conducted, or if the fire is not 
exceeding gentle, the oil will ariſe 


along with the flowers, and ren- 


der them foul. Hence in the 
way of trade, it is extremely diffi- 


cult to prepare them of the re- 


quiſite whiteneſs and purity z the 
heat which becomes neceſſary, 
when large quantities of the ben- 
zoine are employed, being ſo great 
as to force over ſome of the ail 
along with them. ds | 

In order therefore to. obtain 


theſe flowers in perfection, only a 


{mall quantity of benzoine ſhould 
be put into the veſſel at a time; 
and that this may not be any im- 
pediment to the requiſite diſpatch, 
a number of ſhallow, flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen diſhes may be em- 
ployed, each fitted. with another 
veſſel inverted over it. With 


theſe you may fill a ſand-furnace 


having freſh diſhes charged in 
readineſs to replace thoſe in the 
furnace, as ſoon as the proceſs 
ſhall appear finiſhed in. them : 
the refiduum of the benzoine 
ſhould be ſcraped out of each of 
the veſſels, before a freſh parcel 
is put in. 1 * 

heſe flowers, when made in 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte 
and fragrant ſmell. They totally 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like- 
wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in 
water; but ſeparate again from the 
latter upon 2 liquor's growing 
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PF 1d, ſhootipg into ſaline ſpicula, Evaporate this mixture, till thin 
Which unite together into irregu- plates begin to appear upon the 
3 lar maſſes. By the mediation of furface; then ſuffer the fre to 
. Sugar they remain ſuſpended in decay, and let the veſſel ſtand 
Cold water, and thus form an ele- unmoved, till plenty of eryſ. 
one balſamic ſyrup. Some have tals are formed, which are to 
| Held them in great eſteem, as be well rinſed with cold water, 
Pectoral and ſudorific, 'in the doſe and then dried for uſe. 
"of half a ſcruple or more: but the ha ; 
- preſent practice rarely makes uſe Ix the preparation of this (alt 
of them, on account of the offen- by ſublimation, the. fire muſt he 
five oil -which, as uſually pre- expeditiouſly raiſed when the mat. 
- pared, they are tainted with, and ter begins to grow dry, for it is 
From which a freſh ſublimation only at this period that the alt 
from tobacco-pipe clay does not ſublimes. The ſublimed ſalt it. 
free them ſo effectually as might ſelf, in a perfectly dry ſtate, 
-be wiſhed: The obſervations a- proves fixt in the "i if moiſ. 
©bove related, point out a method tened with water, and then ex- 
"of depurating them more perfe&- poſed to a ſmart heat, part of it 
I, viz. by ſolution, filtration, and continues to riſe, till the moiſture 


cryſtallization. 15 wholly exhaled; after which, 
8 pvothing more can be forced up 
8a SEDATIVUS. by heat, till the ſalt is again 
Salt of Borax, called ſedative ſalt, moiftened. Hence the uſe of re- 


Put eight ounces of powdered turning the diſtilled liquor, and 
bdborax into a wide necked retort; repeating the ſublimations. Le- 
pour thereon three ounces of mery ſays, he found flowers con- 
Water; and then add three tinue to riſe till the thirty-fixth 
- ©" Gunces of oil of vitriol. Place ſublimation; and that the quantity 
the retort in a proper furnace, obtained by all theſe ſublima- 
adapt to it a receiver, and tions amounted to half an ounce 
| + Increaſe the fire till the veſſel * and thirty-five grains from two 
becomes red hot. The ſedative ounces of borax. 5 

-— ©  Falt will arife into the neck, The part of the borax which 
in form of thin ſhining plates, does not ſublime, appears to be 
which are to be ſwept out with the fame (when the common re- 

2 feather: and a little liquor fined borax of the ſhops is made 
will paſs into the receiver. uſe of) with the alkaline ſalt of 
When the matter in the retort fea falt: the ſedative ſalt, united 

is grown cool, pour back upon with that alkali, recompoſes bo- 
it the diftilled liquor, and rax again. The extrication of 
ſublime again. Repeat this the ſedative ſalt from the borax 
.; proceſs ſo long as the borax happens on the ſame principle as 
A " continues” to yield any. con- that of the marine acid from 
„ fderable quantity of faline ſea falt, .viz. the vitriolic acid 
—— : uniting with the alkali; and the 

„„ ate reſiduum is in both caſes the 
. Or, ſame, viz. the ſalt called ſal 

_ Diffolve the borax in a ſufficient mirabile, or Glauber's ſalt: the 
-* quantity of warm water, and ſedative ſalt may be extricated 

Add thereto. the oil of yitciol. alſo from borax by other 2 


. leſs troubleſome than, that by 
1 
erally leſs white, and is apt 
ikewiſe to retain a part of the 
Glaubet's ſalt, . eſpecially if the 
evaporation is too long pratracted. 
. The ſedative ſalt appears to the 


tate a neutral ſalt; but examined 
with / alkalies has the properties 


of an; acid, efferyeſcing, uniting, 


and cryſtallizing with them; and 


deſtroying their alkaline quality. 
It diſſolves both in water and in 
ſpirit of wine: though not very 


readily in either. As to its vit= 
tues, it is a Cnpwng to be a mild 


anodyne, (whence its name) to 


calm the heat of the blood in 


burning fevers; to prevent or 
temove delirious ſymptoms, and 
allay ſpaſmodic affections; Whe⸗ 
ther hypocondriacal or hyſteri- 
cal, at leaſt for a time. The doſe 

is from two to eighteen grains, 


la any proper liquor. 


PIRITUS, SAL, ET ou 


SUCCINI. 
Siri alt, aud oil of amber. 


Dikil amber i in a ſand heat ds 
ally increaſed; there will come 
over a ſpirit, an oil, ane a (alt 
fouled with the oil. 

The gil diſtilled ance by irſell, 
is divided into à thinner. dil 

which ariſes ; and a_ thicker 
part that remains behind, called 

alſam of | amber; 1 
The ſalt is to be boiled in the 
diſtilled ſpiritz or in common 

1 Wajery: and iſet to cryſtallize; 

by this means it is freed from 
ok adhering oil. The oſtener 

9 is re ed, the er it 
vill be. ou | " 

ink, 21 


Mix powder fe NEE 


1 * of clean aud, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
of which the mixture _ fill . 

one half; then adapt a 
: receiver, and diſtil in 2 
furnace, with à fire gradually 

increaſed. At firſt a ſpirit will 
come over, with ſore yellow 
dil; then more yellow oil, 
Alesg with a little ſalt g and 

upon raiſing the heat, more of 
the ſalt, with aro en 


1 dil. $4 
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are the uo or ener oprecgeey 
ceiver; and having collected to- 
gether the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides, dry it by gentle preſ- 
— between the folds of ſome 
pongy paper. ff 
The od may. be ſeparated from 
the ſpirit, by filtration: and 
afterwards reQified by diſti 
it from brine of ſea ſalt: 
The ſalt is to be reQifed in 
the followipg manner: Grind 
it well with twice its quantity 
of ſea ſalt, and put the mixture 
irito; à tall and narrow glaſs 
cucurbit: fit on a blind-head, 
and proceed to ſublimation in 
a ſand heat; taking care that 
the dil does not riſe. ' When 
the veſſels are grown cold, 
ſweep out the ſelt l E 
feather. 4 


In the didillation of on 
the fire muſt for ſome time he 
continued gentle, ' ſcarce exceeds - 
ing the degree at which water 
boils; till the aqueous phlegm and 
thin oil have ariſen; after which 
it is to be ſlowly increaſed; © If 
the fire was | urged haſtily; the 
amber would ſwell up; — riſe 
in its whole. ſubſtance | into, the 
receiver, without undergoing the 


required decompoſition or —— 


tion of its. patts. When ſand or 
other like intermedia are mixed 
Ii with 


Sith K. it is leſs: ſubſect to this 
ion; and the fire may be 
baiſedd ſomewhat more expediti- 
vun, though this little advan- 
Lage is perhaps more than counter- 
Shlatced by the loom which the 
und takes up in the retort. 
woOur chemiſts generally leave 
the receiver unluted, that it may 
n octafionallhy removed as the 
lalkiriſes and chncretes in the neck 


Sf the retoft; from - whenee it is 


every now and then ſcraped out 
40 prevent the oil from carrying 
itdown into the receiver“. When 
-a*grofs* chick oil begins to ariſe, 
and no more ſalt appears, the 
-diftillation is ſtopt, though it 
might, perhaps, be continued 
longer to advantage. 
Mr. Pott informs us, (in a 
curious diſſertation on the falt of 
amber, publiſned in the ninth 
volume of the Memoirs of the 
cademy of ſciences of Berlin) 
that the Pruſſian 'workmen, who 
prepare large quantities of the ſalt 
for exportation, from cuttings and 
ſmall pieces of amber, perform 
the diſtillation without any inter- 
medium, and in an open fire: 
that ſweeping out the ſalt from 
che neck of the retort being found 
too troubleſome, they ſuffer the 
il to carry it down into the re- 
ceiver, and afterwards ſeparate it 
by means of bibulous paper, which 
imbibes the oil, and leaves the 
ſalt dry; which paper is after- 
Wards ſqueezed and diſtilled: that 
they continue the diſtillation till 
all that can be forced over has 
ariſen, with care only to catch the 
laſt thick oil in à feparate re- 
ceiver; and that from this they 
extract a conſiderable quantity of 
alt, by ſhaking it in a ſtrong veſſel 
with three or four. freſh. portions 
of hot water, and evaporating 
and eryſtallizing the filtered wa- 
nenn $2) e . 
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paper, through which the ſolution 
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Part III. 
ehe ſpirit of amber ſo called. 
is no more than à ſolution of a 
ſmäll portion of the ſalt in phlegm 
or water; 110 therefore is ver 
properly employed for diſſolvin: 
The ſalt in order to its cryſtallizz 


. & TA Yu! ; 


2 ſalt, freed from as much 
of the oil as ſpongy paper will 
im bibe, retains fo Abel bs to ap. 
pear of a dark brown colour. 
Mr. Pott ſays, the method he has 
found to ſucceed beſt, and with 
leaſt loſs, is, to diffolve the alt 
in hot water, and put into the 


is to be filtered, a little cotton 
ſlightly moiſtened with oil of am- 
ber: this, he fays, detains a good 
deal of the oil of the ſalt, and 
the ſolution paſſes through the 
more pure. The liquor being 
evaporated with a very gentle fire, 
as that of a water- bath, and ſet 
to ſhoot, the firſt eryſtals prove 
tranſparent, with a flight yellowiſh 
tinge; but thoſe which follow 
are brown, oily, and bitter, and 
are therefore to be further depu- 
rated in the ſame manner. The 
whole quantity of cryſtals amounts 
to about one- thirtieth of the weight 
of the crude amber employed. 
By ſublimation from ſea ſalt, as di- 
rected above, the ſalt is more per- 
fectly and more expeditiouſly pu- 
riſied: Mr pott objects to ſubli- 
mation, that a part of the ſalt 1s 
decompoſed by it, a eoaly matter 
being leſt behind, even though the 
ſalt was previeuſſy purified by cry- 
ſtallization: it may be preſumed, 
however, that this coal proceeds 
rather from the burning of ſome 
remains of the 'oily matter, than 
from the decompoſition of any part 
of the wis falt! iid. 
Pure ſalt of amber has a pene- 
trating, ſubaſtringent acid taſte. 
It diflolves, both 1h water and in 
rectifled ſpirit 3 though not readily 
in 
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in either, and ſcarcely at all in 
the latter without the aſſiſtance of 
heat: of cold water in ſummer, 
it requires for its ſolution about 
twenty times its own weight, of 
boiling water only about twice its 
weight. Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, 
to a heat a little greater than that 
of boiling. water, it firſt melts, 
then. riſes in a white fume, and 


* 


concretes again in the upper part 
ol the — ug i fine whit flakes, 
leaving, unleſs it was perfectly pure, 
a little coaly matter behind. It 
efferveſces with alkalies both fixt 
and volatile, and forms with them 
neutral compounds, greatly reſem- 
bling thoſe 1 of the ſame 
alkabes and vegetable acids. 
Mixed with acid liquors, it makes 
no ſenſible commotion. Ground 
wich fixt alkaline ſalts, it does 
not exhale any urinous odour. 
By theſe characters, it is con- 
ceived, this ſalt may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
matters that have been mixed with, 
or vended for it. With regard 
to its virtue, it is accounted a- 
perient, diuretic, and, on account 
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of its retaining ſome portion of the 


oil,  antihyſteric : Boerhaave gives 
it the charaQter of diureticorum of 


antihyftericorum princeps. Its great 
price, however; has prevented its 
coming much into uſe; and per- 


haps its, real virtues are not equal 


to the opinion generally eñter- 
tained of them 

20 8 has a 
ituminous ſmell; and a pungent; 
acrid taſte. Given in Lis of 
ten or twelve drops, it heats, ſti- 
mulates, and promotes the fluid 


ſecretions : it is chiefly celebrated 


in hyſterical diſorders, and in de- 
ficiencies of the uterine purga- 
tions. Sometimes it is uſed exter- 
nally, in liniments for weak or 
paralytic limbs, and rheumatic 
Paitis. This oil differs from all 


thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 


and agrees with the mineral pe- 
trolea, in not being ſoluble, ei- 
ther in its rectiſied or unrectiſied 
ſtate, by ſpirit of wine, fixt al- 
kaline lixivia; or volatile alkaline 
ſpirits; the oil, after long digeſti- 
on or agitation, ſeparating as frees 
ly as common oil does from water. 


— 


Lo « 


_ FLOKES SULPHURIS. 
oy Lend. 
: 8 fulphuc in proper veſ- 
0 fels ; and reduee the flowers, 
that concrete, ihto powder, ei- 
ther. in a wooden null, or in a 
Marble mortar with a wooden 
n 
1 anz. 
Put 55 uantity of yellow ſulphur, 
_ groſsly powdered, into an earthen 
cCücurbit placed in a ſand-fur- 
nace; and having fitted on 
glaſs blind-head, or inverte 
* PAW another earthen cucurbit, 
begin the. ſublimation with a 
gentle heat, which may be after- 
Wards increaſed. The flowers 
Mill arĩſe into the uppermoſt part 
of the veſſels, from whence they 
ate to be ſwept out and carefully 
, waſketl with very hot water. 


- of 


Tus proceſs is rarely attempted 
by the apothecaries, a large appa- 
ratus being neceſſary for perform- 
Ing it to advantage. Thoſe who 
prepare the flowers of brimſtone 
in quantity, ufe for the ſubliming 
veſſel a large iron pot, capable of 

dlding two or three hundred 
weight; this communicates with an 
arched chamber, lined with glazed 
tiles, which ferves for the recipient. 

This preparation of ſulphur makes 
no change in its qualities; only 


ſeparating its impurities, and at the 


fame time reducing it into a finer 
powder than it can eaſily be brought 
to by other means. At the bot- 
tom of the fubliming veſſel there 
. remains a ponderous grey-coloured 
maſs, compoſed of ſand, earth, 


&ony and ſometimes metallic mat- 
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ters, with a ſmall portion of fol 
phur that has eſeaped the ſublim- 
ing heat, This is ufually broken 
1eces; and vended in the ſhops 
under the name of ſulphur vivum. 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOTL, 
mn. of fulpbur, 


Pour upon the flowers as much wa- 
ter as will arife to the height of 
four fingers above them, and boil 

them for ſome time? then pours 
ing off this water, let fome cold 
water be added, and ou 
waſh the flowers; after which 

they are to be dried for uſe, 


As the flowers of ſulphar are 
generally fublimed into very capa- 
cious rooms, which contain a large 
quantity of air, or in veſſels not 
perfectly cloſe ; ſome of thoſe that 
arife at firſt, are apt to take firs, 
and thus are changed into a volatile 
acid vapour, which mingling with 
the flowers that ſublime afterwards, 
communicates to them a notable 
degree of acidify, In ſuch cafe 
the ablution here directed is for the 
general uſe of the medicine abſo- 
lately neceſſary ; for the flowers, 
thus tainted with acid, ſometimes 


occaſion gripes, and may, in other 


reſpects, be productive of effects 


_ different from thoſe of pure ſul - 
Pher. The Edinborgh college, # 


appears in the foregoing proceſs, 
a how only the waſted 4 to 
be kept in the ſhops: there are; 
however, ſome particular combina- 
tions, to which they are ſuppoſed 
to be better adapted when unwaſh- 
ed, as their union with mercury 
into mthiops mineral; and accord- 

ingly 


—— 1 *4.. 4 


in a 


fore to be upon 


management of this proceſs... 
* BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 


chap. 9. 
the un⸗ 
2 kn ths in ede by. the 


London college. 
SAMUM. SULPHORIS 
pAL SIMPLEX. * 


Simple , of ſul ur. 1 


Na flowers af Colour, with four 
. weight of oil olive, 
pat lightly 


" a ballam, .. +4 


 BALSAMUM. SULPHURIS 
_ 'CRASSUM. 
"Thick balſum of ſulphur. 
Edinb. 5 
I a pint of linſeed oil, and 


four ounces of flowers of ſul- 
phur. Boil them together over 


Take two ounces of w. 
. tinually ſtirring, till they come 


me gentle hre, keeping them con- 
to the conkifionce of a balſam, 


zen; cil more readily diſ- 


bir ſulphyr than ail ing: and 
e made with it is 


reckaned ſomewhat leſs diſagree- 


(=p The. veſſe] they are boiled 


1 to. 4 capable of holding 


ingredients. As ſoon as the 


th — s'to act upon the ſulphur, 
e rait at the point 
of ebullition, the mixture rarifies 
very much, ſo as, if not prudently 
removed from the fire, to run over 
into the furnace; and as the mat- 
ter is very ſuſceptible of flame, 


dangerous conſequences may en- 


ſue, eſpecially if the quantity is 


large. The operator ought there- 


BARBADENSE. 


Balſam of ſulphur with. 


Barbadoes tar. 
Lond. 


1 repar ateons of Sulbbur,.. 


Belas 


Take two et waſhed works 


covered, until N 
they N Into the confſtence of 


115 Tussez more 
conyeniently and ſafely made in a 


tall glaſs „ with 
three times the quantity of alt Dog. 
. circulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directe 
to be pr * 

phur 


only rarif 
but likewiſe throw. r y 


his guard in the 


hours, by dul 


This is made after. the ; by oe 


ner a8 the forego din 
Barbadoes tar 3 inft ee 


 BALSAMUM wit 


TEREBINTHINATU N I 
WA ee with” off Fi 


Mn 6 


of ſulphur, and fix ounte 
oil of turpentine, 


igeſt them t ether, in a 
1 till the 570 is 7 6 2 x 
_ the ſulphur. 


'BALSAMUM <ULPHURIS 
ANTSATUM 


auled.. 
Edinb, 


Rajfom of "ſulphur with oft £4 


of ſulphur ; fix ounces of oil of | 
- turpentine; and four ounces pf 


e ſſential oil of aniſeeds, _ 8 
Pig, a thn. th - Ta as N pre- 
ding error 4 


preparations. are 


e mouth 


leaſt an inch in diameter, than in ho 


for when the ſul- 
in to act yehe- 


mently upon po other, they 2 


into a 


great quantities of an e va- 


pour, which, if the veſſels are 
cloſed, or the orifices not ſufhcient 
5 p< a 2. it A 
ſt m: Hoffman relates 2 
very remarkable hiſt * 


free exit, Infallbly 


0 the 
fects of an accident 74 this kind. 
n the veſſel above r » 
the proceſs may be . 
without danger, in four Kd ye 
y managing 
os ſhould 1 — very e 

3 


= time, ind afterwards increaſ- 
ed Id as to make the oil juſt bubble 
or boil, in which ſtate it ſhould be 


le 2 — tho ſulphur D to 


af vals employed as men- 

225 for Tal hur, undergo a great 
alteration from c egree of heat, 
for enabling them to diſ- 


eir flayour as might be expected. 
"It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 
Fible to add a proper quantity of 


the eſſential oil to the ſimple bal- 


eſe. readily. incorporate. by 
a 2 warmth, 25 the veſſel be 
A. HOW. and then - ſhaken, 
arts of eſſential oil, - and fix of the 
ba ſulphuris craſſum, com- 
oſe, a balſam more elegant than 
ofe made in the foregoing man- 
57 and which retains ſo much of 
the Hab our of the oil, as is in fome 
meaſure ſufficient to cover the taſte 
bf the fulphur, and render i it ſup- 
portable. page | 
The balſams of ſulphur have 
been frrongly "recommended in 
© coughs,” conſymprions, ' and other 
| Alfordet, "of the” 'breaft and lungs. . 
© Bur the reputation which they have 
Bad, in theſe caſes, does not A ppear 
ic have been built upon any. fair 
trial, or experience of their vir- 
"tues. © They are manifeſtly. hot, 
*Ycrimonious_ and "irritating ; and 


1 


g therefbre ſhould be uſed with the _ 
have fre- 


8 caution; 


| arch he Ho 0 RN: 
a 12185 and febrile We 
* doſe of the 1 5 balſam neh 
u to for ps? thoſe with el. 
_* +*Fential'o!l 1852 5 9 yen in aboye 
+ Half External 
ere loyed for Wy 
belt dul runnin albert: 
Beten conjectures, that their 
"pſe in theſe caſes give Wan to 


PB ical Bete 


ith: the ſulphur ; and hence the , 
ſams have not near ſo much of * 


Sixteen 


1 155 


Part Tit, 
the virtues aſcribed | to them when 
taken internally.” 


HEPAR SULBHURIS, 
bn Liver « "i ſulphur, © 


Take tie ounces vf flowers of 


_ ſulphur; and one ounce and a 


© half of powdered falt of tartar, 

Melt the ſulphur in an earthen 

diſh, .under a chitaney, and add 

to it by degrees the ſalt of tartar; 
keeping the matter conſtant! 

ſtirring with, a. la till it has 

Aguiseg a re colour: care 
28 be had to Prevent its taking 

be. -- 


Ir is much more 'convenſent to 
melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt . of tartar y degrees, 
as here directed; at to grind 
"them together, and afterwards en- 
deavour to melt them as ordered 
in former editions: for in this laſt 
caſe, the mixture will not flaw 
ſufficiently thin to be properly u- 
nited by ſtirring; ; and the fl; phur 
either takes 15. or \Cublittics in 
flowers, which probably has been 
the reaſon wWhy ſo. large a propot. 
tion of it has been commonly di. 
"refed. Even in the preſent tie- 
thod a conſiderable part of the ſul. 
Phur will be diffpated; and if it 
was not, the he ar: would not be 
of its due quality: for one part 
of ſulphur requires two of the al- 
kafine' falt, to render it perfectly 
ſoluble in water, which this prepa- 
ration ought to be. 

The hepar ſulphuris has a fetid 
ſmell, an a nat eous taſte.  Solu- 


tions of it in water, made wi 


ſugar into a fyrup, have been re- 
commended in the ſame intentions 
as the bal ſams above: mentioned: 
our pharmacopœias nevertheleſs 
have deſervedly rejected this ſyrup, 
as common practice Shas almoſt 
done the balſams. The hepar, di- 
geſted 


= 


* 


W _ 0 .&” 


— 


ned in reckißed "ſpirit 6f wine, 
imparts a rich gold colour, a 
warm; ſomewhat atomatic taſte; 
and © peculiar, not” ungrateful 
ſmell; a tincture of this kind is 
kept in the ſhops, under the name 
of another mineral. - + 


f what 4 


SULPHUR PRAECIPITATUM, 
Precipitated ſulphur. 
* 4 Lond. . . ＋ 21 "? . 4 


Boil flowers of ſulphur in water, 
with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime; till the ſulphur is diflblved. 
Filter the folution, and drop into 


it ſome of the weak ſpirit R 
vitriol: this will throw-W do -u a 


- precipitate; which is to be waſh- 


ed in freſh portions of water, till 


it becomes infipid.. + + 3 
4: 9588 datos m 1! 9 . \ | 
LAC SULPHURIS. ' 
Edinb. 2.9 
Boil the hepar ſulphuris, reduced 
to powder, in four times its 
quantity of water for three 
hours; adding more water if 
there is occaſion, Then filter 
the ſolution whilſt hot, and drop 
into it ſpirit of vitriol, till the 
efterveſcence ceaſes; a powder 
will be precipitated to the" bot- 
tom, which is to be waſhe 
hot water, and afterwards c 
for uſe. = 


Taz method of preparing this 
lac, as it is called, with hepar ſul- 
phuris, is the moſt expeditious, 
and leaſt troubleſome, provided 
the hepar be well made: and, on 
the other hand, quicklime gives 
the preparation a more ſaleable 
whiteneſs, Some have been ac- 
cuſtomed to add to the quicklime 
a portion of alkaline ſalt, with 


2 view to promote its diſſolving 


* 

The medicine is nearly the ſame 
in both caſes. It would be ex- 
actly che ſame, if the precipitation 

- 


Chap! 9. - Proparations 


ods... 


of Sar 15 


was performed with any other aid 
than the vitriolic: for tHis arid 
forms with the diſſolved lime à fele- 
nitic concfete, which precipitates 
along with the ſulphur, and ig hot 
afterwards ſeparable by any Mu- 
tion; whilſt the neutral falt, which 
the acid forths with the ft alRali 
of the hepar, may be totally. diſ- 
ſolved and Waſhed off by repe ty 
Yn 


ablution With hot water; and 


combinations of all tile other Ad 
both with the lime and afk git, 


colour. The whiteneſs does not 
E from the ſulphur having 
oſt any of its parts in the opera- 
tion, or from any new matter ſu- 
ee for if common ſulphur 
e ground with alkaline ſalts, and 
ſet to ſublime; it ariſes of a like 


- White colour, the whole quantity 
bot- _ ofthe alkali remaining unchanged 
with and 
driec 


the lac be melted with a 


. 
” F 


_ gentle fire, it returns into yellow 


ſylphur agajn, 

It may be obſerved, that the name 
lac ſulphuris, or milk of ſulphur, ap- 
plied among us to the precipitate, 
is by the French writers confined to 
the white liquor before the preci- 
pitate has fallen from it, | 


TiNCTURA SULPHURIS VOLAe 
Folatih un kurse of falph 
oratite tinte of ur 
Take of Ys IP ONE 
Flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces z 
Sal ammonaac, one pound; 
Quicklime, a pound and a half, 
Sprinkle ſome water on the lime, 
and when ſlaked and fallen into 
114 powder, 
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Ree Js To GE 


| a 
5 Ar. Fe . hp a 


. firong offen- 
— ol fmilar to that 
precip 
The v vapour in both 
to a conſiderahle di- 
ſtance 8 vet or copper 
990 ür * 2 own, - Or, blackiſh 
and produces eee 
Rerstlons in _ many. medicinal. pre- 
rn circumſtance 
Me ve regard. ought to be 
had in the performance of that pro- 
ß, and in the ke ping of this 
r If a piece of Paper, writ- 
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Pham eren. 


tion of 


Part Ill. 


"AP aiſatorated ſolution 
in vegeta table. acids, and 
of dried, be placed i in the mid. 
le of. A guixe of many or of a 
pretty thick book, and brought 
near the ynſtopt orifice of the — 
tle containing this tincture, the 
vapour will quickly reach it, and 
— ain AC he to a 
legible 
Hoffman has a great opinion of 
the virtues of this preparation. | He 
ſays, à mixture of one part of the 
tincture with three of ſpirit of 
wine, in a doſe of thirty or forty 
drops, proves a moſt powerful dia- 
ꝓhoretic; and that à liquor com 
poſed of this and camphor, takes 
off the pain of the gout, by bath. 
ing the feet with it. This tincture 
may be a powerful medicine, but 


It 13 eta a D unpleaſayy 
one, 
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and perfect of the. metals: 


is abides fixt and unaltered in the | 


ſtrongeſt fire; and is not ated up- 
on by alkaline, or any fample acid 
menſttuum. It diſſolves in aqua 
fegia alone, into à yellow 

rent fluid: this ſolution ſtains the 
kin, &c. purple: the ethercal ſpirit 
of wine, and ſome eſſential oils, 
take up the _ from it: alkalies 
precipitate 

yellowiſh mud, which exficcated, 


and expoſed to a {mall Nest, vio- | 


lently explodes, 
As to the medicinal vide of 
this metal, | has ſuffici- 


ently ſhewn, that it. is not ppſſeſſed 
of any valuable ones. In its me- 
tallic form, x however finely commi- 
nuted, it proves inactive; when 
ſatiated with acid, corroſive; and 
in the intermediate Wann either 
nißcant or unſaſe. 0 
onde tk FOTABILE, | 
L044 'P otable gold. 


Nee with a — heat, 
half a dram of fine gold, in two 


dunces of aqua regia; and add 
to the ſolution one ounce of the 
eſſential oil of roſemary. Shake 
them together, and then ſuffer 


gold yellow colour; and the oil, 


which. ariſes to che ſurface, be- 
comes richly impregnated there- 
with. Separate the oil by de- 


cantation, and , 


_ 1 


the oil to the 
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BOLD is che el Pede e 


wine: digeſt this mixture pr a 
N and it ee e 


-:, phiſh oo: be t 
; 49 2915s = 
Tues have been many prepa- 
— this kind comriveddy the 


guing pretenders to alchemy, 

ed upon the ctedulous 
and unwary, as cordiis and dig. 
phoretics of ineſtimable value. The 


e metal in form of. a above ſeems to be one of the beſt 


by ſafeſt of them; though it would 
be equal ſerviceable as a medi- 
de without the ingre- 
2 pen it receives its name 
from. Tie gold is indeed taken 
up from the acid, and kept for a 
time rr oe oil; . 
— It tot Sharates n 
of ' fin low "—_ like leaf- 


— —— 
ther the oil or the vinous if] 


mixed with che ſolution-of 
in aqua : the only — 
is, that the Idi is thrown off from 


ſides of the glaſs; 
while the ſpirit revives it into ſuch 
ſubtile films, as to float upon the 
ſurface of the liquor. No means 
have yet been found of perma- 


nently combining gold with were) | 


| penn ing» hate n Ang 
them to reſt; the acid loſes its 1 2 


„Au uIMIN ARS. 


1 Fulminating geld. 


Put a dram of filings of gold, with 
half an ounce of aqua regia 
newly 


EEE 
n 8 


1 2 1 


N D 


490 
newly made,intoamatraſs, placed 
in ſand. Mon We af wi re ey 
ceaſes to a&, pour e folu- 

tion; and, if any of the gold is 
left, add as much more aqua 
regia as ſhall be ſufficient to diſ- 
- folve it. Dilute theſolation with” 
ten times its quantity of warm 
water; and then drop in oil of 
- tartarperdeliquium till the effer- 
veſcence and precipitation ceaſe. 
The whole being now ſuffered 

id ſettle, tſie xſear ſiquor is to be 

„ povrecdꝭ o, and the precipitated 

matter waſhed. with warm-water 

- till it becomes infipid; and; af- 
terwards exſiccated. Wi 

enn nam 09201 245, Aan 7 

rs req hies 2 

exſictated with: the utmoſt precau- 


mittous acids into 2 colourleſs, 
trabſpatitnt liquor; intenſely bitter 
anch garraſfive; :Fhis ſohition eſig- 
cated; furniſhes: che ſflops with an 
Luſeful cauſtic; which has likewiſe 
- beewitiken: »interpally-- in ſmall 
Ss e eee other ſub- 
des, as an h Sue: it d ſtains 
'ithe Kin black, gt Sf 
2 1 0 
an — — LUNaRE. 
abe r lunar _ 786d 
25(1$13 21's Lond. A f vt 
Let pure 1 de dilloired in 
about twice its weight of aqua- 
fortis, upon warm fand: then 
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: : maſs flows like 0 


Part Il. 


— effect enſues likewiſe u 

y rubbing it. This property 
TY ien name to the preparation; 
and is the only one on account of 
Which lit Is at prefent taken any 
notice of. It has been recommend. 
ed i ndeed, it in fevers, as 2 diapho. 
;retic, in the doſe of a few grains 
its mofe certain effect, however, is 
to opera downwards, and chat 
not afwAys with ſafety; Konig and 
Ludovici relate, that in ſome fe. 
:brile caſes;*it has öccaſioned 
moſt mortal diarrhœas; and 8 1 
(de: proexentvifi duc, ſect. viii.) 
reports, that's the inteſtines hade 
been faund eroded byit. The more 
[thoroughly iti waſhed and edit. 
corated, tile leis corraſive it is in 
the human body, and the leſs vid. 


tion? For in a ſmall heat itLex- lently it fulminates when heated. 
with great violence: Le ie ids rm þ 
. „ hlar e a I 9 2311 &14.55 T mot bi 287 40 95 
Ae 111 10 11 TN ki FIC Fais IIs +4 i [ 
IH 11 12 a eee a. EC _ 1. 421 1 Dun 1 %% v 
-1bs IR E 3103 119! 70 Hig 2%: At £03 Pics big 
ett f ok; #97) | of lber. ah oio7s ,h 
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TILVER: is the moſt permanent — heat, leſt the 
.  1n«the hre af all ther metals af- mater mould grow. too thick. 
— wb[4ti 3 Ividiflolves in the pure gui nv vn 


'CAUSTIOUM: LUNARE, 5 
LAbES IN FERNALIS. 
Te lunar tax/ztc, or rafernal fm, 

Fuinb. 

Take any quantity of well-cupelled 
ſilver, flatted into plates and cut 
in pieces; Diſſolve it by the 
heat of- a _ bath, in three 

times its weiglit of ſpirit of nitre. 
Evaporate che ſolstion to dry- 

and put the remaining 

1: alv> in a- large crucible. Let 

' "the fire at frſt be gentle, and 

— — res, until the 

, and ceaſes to 


i fume: then pour it into iron 


. — increaſe the heat, until a 1 pipes made for this purpoſe, pre- 


ry maſs is left. Melt this in a 
8 that it may be potir- - 


viouſſy heated and 


greaſed: Jait- 
y. 


let it be dried, and kept for 


e proper moulds, carefully uſe in aiglaſs veſſel eloſe ſtopt. 


* STRONG 


„ 


Agron. ſpirit of nitre will dit. 
anne ſmewhar more than Half its 
5 t of pure ſilver; and the 
weaker of the aguæ forter, former- 
y deſttibed, proportionabhj leſs, en 
Webring to their 1 of pure 
nittous acid. Sometimes this ſpirtt 
bontains 3 Portion of the yitriolic, 
of matine acids; which, however 
Mitvte, fenders it unfit for diffoly- 
this metal, and ſhould therefore 
he” carefully ſeparated before the 
Fution is attempted.” The method 
Which; the refiners em We for ex- 
aining the pony of their aqua- 
Fortis, and purifping it if neceſ- 
ſary, is, to — all into it à fes 
drops of a perfect ſolution of ver 
already made: if the - liquor re- 
mains clear, and grows not in the 
least turbid or whiſk, it is Rt for 
Meir uſe; otherwiſe, they add a 
ſmall quantity more of the folution, 


which immediately turns the whole 


of a milk white colour: the N- 
ture being then ſuffered to reſt for 
ſome time, depoſites a white ſedi- 
ment; from which it is warily de- 
catited, examined afreſh, and, if 
need be, farther 
addition of the ſolution. See page 
Ho. „104% #3 bug zs or) 
Phe ſitvepgu flatted Abo Min 
plates as. directed iii the. ſecond of 
che above ptpceſſes, /neetls not be 
cut in pieces a; tlie ſolution will 
on the more ſpeedily, if they are * 
only turned round into ſpiral cir- 
cumvolutions, ſo as: to be conve- 
niently got into the glaſs, with care 


that the ſeveral ſurfaces do not 


touch one another: by:this man 
ment, a greater extent ot — 
face is expoſed to the aftion of the 
menſtrunm, than when the plates 


are cut in pieceꝭ and laid above one ſuch, 
another. God aquafortis wäll other 
diſſolve about half its weight of down ffungous fleſu in 


— af Ser 


therefore to be on His guard 


heat that made it Bil 


"thick 
but likewiſe leſs ande 9 


urified, by a freſh. ..\ 


holes as thiere is occaſion for: 


ties, and when 
out by 


„ling. 0 


491 
the ſolütion; N e 


muſt be er vaporated 
quent fuſibn,-"' 
The crucible vight:ts be big 
ough to hold ffhe or fix times the 


en. of the dry matter; 25 
bubbles and ſwells u reatly, ſo 
as otherwiſe to be ip 39. run over: 
during this time, Ale, little drops 
are now and then ſpirted up: — 
cauſticity is increaſed by their heat, 
and which the operator ought 
againſt. 


The fire muſt be kept moderate till 


-this *ebulktion ceaſes, aud till the 


matter betomes con iſtetir in the 
befotrd: then 
quickly inereaſe the fire till the 
itter flows: thin ak the V6ttbm, 
Ike oil; on Which At Is to be im- 


mediately poured into ne mqonld, 


without waiting till A fumeb erase 
to appear, for —— this happens, 
the preparation oo Sor a ny 9 


to ran fre 


* to be. 
al want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed. of tempered 
tobacro-pipe clay, not too mark, 
by making in a lump of it, with 
ſmootꝭ ſtick firſt greaſed} as m iy. 
the liquid matter into theſe; evi 
take it 
by breaking che mould. Each 
— is to be wiped. 1 ' 
* N 


ſe; and · vtapt up in dry 
paper, not only 40! the air 


22 aſting upd n chem, but hke- 


wiſe to prevent their corrodinꝶ or 
diſcolouring che . in hand- 


10 52 61 1 11 


ation 192 
equently employed as 

ng warts and 
fleſhy -excreſcences, 


— 


eh dr 
ſtic 2 


- filver; and it is not adviſeable to ulcers, and other like uſes. It is 


uſe a gteater quantity of the men- rarely applied where a deep eſchar 
I than is ſufficient for effecting is required, as in the * 


2 


2 — 


— 


afficultly of all the metals. Sul- 
har promotes its fuſion, and 

changes it. into 2 ſubſtance not 
+ greatly: diffitnilar;to a combi 

: of the metal —— 

All acids diſſobve this metal; even. - 

the air corrodes 1 mt br 


— —— 3 beben or 


2. } +3 


L 


| "Vghely calcined, or combined with 


or with mineral acids, 
body in the 
ſame manner, (but with different 


degrees rr 


9 nene ape. att 18, 
and.; 7 or th e pied, thay in the 
Prect aa . {be 7 5 
e. Mol tion dg, a Ge in af ver 
Ar beyond „ intenſe bitter nau.. 
it ended ſequs; ; 5 to, dren acts ag 
11 nw Bo milder than 
el ban ae ahe foregoing, ng tag eo 
aur. „and others, g1 e 
unar. pill 5. -....., hydropic caſes. The former 
de rad in daneben ſures us, that two grains of it m 
ys + foregoing; proceſs, and 245 ab crumb. of bread 
S kg ue — eng ſet LANIER hy and taken on an 
e cryſtallize. MENS 46 warm wa, 
_.cryltals diſſolved in _ ——— with honey, — 
1 water, ter, [and angle - Immediately after) 
9 38 a. ſglution of equal by geauly without griping,, an rin 
=, weight, TIE Eyaporate this Away a large, quantity, of water, 
| I ryneſ Gr eon · .almoft without atient's per- 
cecation with a 5 0 ceivigg it: that it 5 worms, 
145 — matter cures Manz inveterate ulcerous di 
firring, till ie moe orders. Fle nevertheleſs cautions 
ir gonl 11:1 gap ufig it too freely, or in.too 
— nedw 20t 2620 large a doſeß and pbſerves, that it 
OG a paged b ta Nr! always Proves. corroſi ve and weak 
the fire, till. ef fai Lnäng, elfe 10 the — 
(ceaſe, 98 mare. of . e acid 425 r +; * 03 4 — WY a 14 
75 Su 01 9333343 ly 8582 — a 72 7 
Ituam got 139 20 £ i6 3 þ —— Ine ot A 
og IT 4 . vat 99 eng * To m. by 8 — / 
Niger. DG 30 „ve 5. © Preparation of iron. & N run ot 
15 „ ole oil is 1 
\ ren nnd; in general; mite 
moſt eaſily, and m ts the-indit tlie pulſe, and quickens che cir- 


culation. The icalces ſeem to be 
the deaſt active preparations; the 
«criide metal, duly comminued, is 


more eaſily ſoluble in the animal 
fluids, and af laceſceut Juices are 
-lodged-.in the prime viæ, ſoon 
manifeſts its tion by nido- 


: Tous eructations, and the black 


colour of the-alvine fæces: if pre- 
- viouſly combined: with ſaline bo- 
dies, it ſcarce ever * of taking 
. aas 

» As the calces of i iron are ſcarcely 


by conſtringing [:Qiffoluble 3 in acids, it has been con- 
the fibres. In all- theſe ſtates, it cluded that they are not ſoluble 


promotes, ot reſtrains ſecretions, in the human body, and that there- 


auhere the deficiency or exceſs pro- - 


une from —— debility-of » otherwiſe: than as a mere inactive 


fore they are to be looked upon no 


earth. 


Chap. tb. - Preparations of Irons: 


dari; But admitting the abſolute 
indiſſoludiliey ef iron while it oon 


uinues & calx; it muſt be obſerved; 


that the calees of this metal ard 
remarkably eaſy of revival into 


| their metallic ſtate. Mr. Baume 


relates, that calx of iron, digeſted 


for an hour or two in oil olive, re- 


fumes its perfect metallic nature, fo 
as to be attracted by the magnet, 
and totally ſoluble in acids; from 
whence he infers, that a like re- 


Fial of the metal happens in the 


human body. It is matter of com- 
mou obſervation, that ealces of iron 
linge the excrements black, a ſure 
mark of their taking effect: though 
their re to be neither ſo 
ſpeedy nor ſo great as that of iron 
in ſome other Sy #78 1189 
- CHALYBIS RUBIGO + 
 PREPARATA. 
Ruft of fltel prepared. 
Lond | 


N Lond. 
Drpoſs filings of ſteel to the air, 


1 
+ i 
N 


requently moiſtening them with 
vinegar or water, until they 
change into ruſt; then grind 
them in a mortar, and pouring 
on water, waſh over the more 
ſubtile powder. The remainder 
is to be expoſed afreſh to the 
air,” and moiſtened as at firſt, 
then triturated and waſhed — 
and the powders that have been 
waſhed over, dried; and kept 


| for uſe. 


MARTIS LIMATURA 
PRAPARATA. 


la Filings of iron prepared. 


- Edlinb.- 


bet filings of iron, firſt cleanſed by 


the magnet, in a moiſt place, 
that they may turn to ruft, which 
1s to be ground into an impal- 


« Fes powder. 


may likewiſe be prepared 


by moiſtening them with vine- 


it, or not ſuſficientiy: nor Wi 


be often repeated than enlarged. 


493 
Tus clearifing of fron: filings 

means of a magnet is very —_— 
night be expeted ; rodeiagl des 
might be expe tor aro 
ruſty, they will not be attracted b 


they, by this means, be entirely 
freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may ad- 
here to them. = apps — 
experiments of HerickeF(Pyritologs 
cap. vom ei ſem im hieſs) that if iron 
be mixed by fuſion with even iti 
own weight of any of the other 
metals, regulus of antimony alone 
excepted, the compound will be 

vigorouſly attracted by the load2 

ſtone.— The ruſt of iron is to ba 

procured at a moderate rate from 
the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities, except ſuch as may be 


o 
ſ 
| 
| 
| 


waſhed off by water. ö 9350 
The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces, or-crociz 
made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman 
relates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſucceſs, in obs 
ſtinate chlorotic cafes; accompanie@ 
with exceſſive headachs, and other 
violent ſymptoms + and that he 
uſually joined with it pimpinellaz 
arum root, and ſalt of tattar, with a 
little cinnamon and ſugar, The 
doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty: ſome have gon 
as far as a dram; but all the 
parations of this metal anſwer beſt 
in ſmall doſes, which ſhould rather 


 ZETvitors MARTIALIS: © 
Martial etbiops. 5 
Put filings of ſteel into an unglaed 
earthen veſſel, with ſo much wa- 
ter as will ſtand above them 
about four inches; the whole 
is to be well ſtirred every day, 
and more water ſupplied, as that 
in the veſſel exhales,” ſo-thatithe 
. filings may remain always cover- 
. ed; continue this Procedure for 
| | ſevoral 


494 PharmdtttticoliPropardfions. Part Ill. 
ſeveral montha, till they loſe their that this -prep is nd other 

_ , metallic aſpect, and are reduced than common brimſtone, and that 

8 „te a fine Pouder of an inky it contains nothing of che ſteel. 
e blackneſsp. Ik che ſteel indeed Is not made ex- 


5 
: 4 

5 g 
P * 


1g a 1 
ia n 


* d 3616 lier r tremely. hot, it will not melt on 
Tus preparation is: deſcribed applying it to the ſulphur, and the 
by Lemeryi id the Memoirs of the latter will run into the water by 
French academy. It is ſaid; that itſelf; but if the metal is heated 
i the ſilings are left unſtirred for to the degree above directed, it will 
ſome days, they unite together ſo readily melt and fall down in drops 
firmly, that the maſs is ſcarcely of a brown colour; whilſt the (yl. 
o, be beaten into powder by phur runs into long yellow ſtrings, 
blows; of a hammer; if they are The heat requiſite for this pur. 
left for a little while uncovered poſe, is not eaſily procurable in 
with water, the deep black co- the common furnaces. of the 
lour does not ſucceed, a part of thecary ; and even if the ſteel is 
them changing into ruſt. Mr. Ma- ſufficiently heated at firſt, it will 
lonin obſerves, that this ethiops is ſoon become too cool to be cor. 
better fitted for general uſe, than roded by the ſulphur. For this 
any other preparation of iron; that reaſon, and on account of the of. 
the metal is here in as ſubtile a fenſive fumes which ariſe very 
ſtate as in the croct of iron; and copiouſly, and which are not avoid- 
that it is no more decompounded, able by the operator, this proceſs 
or changed in its nature, than the has been long neglected. The 
crude filings. are. He therefore re- ſhops have been generally ſupplied 
commends ſubſtituting it to the with a preparation of ſteel with 
filings and croci, in doſes of from ſulphur made at an eaſier rate in 
Four. grains to eighteen. The te- the following manner, 
diouſneſs of the proceſs, however, 1 A n goa 
Has prevented its coming into uſe; MARS SUL PHURAT Us. 


eſpecially as it does not promiſe Sulphurated iron. 
any advantage, above the common Edinb. © 
chalybeate: preparations, to coun- Mix filings of iron with twice their 
terbalance that in convenience. weight of powdered ſulphur, 
's and W as is ſuffi- 


CHALYBS cu SULPHURE Ccient to make them into a paſte; 
2». PREPARATUS. which on ſtanding at reſt, for ſix 
Steel prepared with ſulphur. hours, will ſwell up. The. mat- 
Seats e ter is then to be pulverized, put 
Heat the ſteel with a very fierce by degrees into a hot 'crucible 
fire to a ſtrong. white heat; to deflagrate, .and kept continu- 
and in this ſtate apply it to a ally ſtirring with an iron ſpatula 
roll of ſulphur held over a veſ— till it falls into a deep black 
ſel of water: the ſteel will melt, powder. 7-4 
and fall down in drops, which 1 
bre to be picked out from the Ir the quantity of this mixture 
ſulphur that runs down with 3s conſiderable, and ſtrongly preſſed 
them, and ground into an im- down, it will not only ſwell. on 
„ palpable powder. | ſtanding for ſome hours, but will 
n ln heave up very weighty obſtacles, 
Ir has been ſuppoſed by many, and burſt out into flame. ca 


a ++. 
42 CS 5 22 


os 


5 
CROCUS! MARTIS APBRIENS. 


v19% 4 crocus iron. 


This, is dy by keeping the fore- 


going preparation longer over 
the Fre, till it aFumes a Ted 
Nr F 


cx MAR TIS. 
ASTRINGENS. 


rn 

This is made from the ning 

ctocus of iron, by ce 

bs it for a long time in the moſt 
extreme W of heat. 2 


Taxe preparations differ from 
one- another in virtue; though the 
difference is not of ſuch a kind 
as the titles, they have been uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by, import. All 
the preparations. of ſteel act by 
an aſtringent quality; that above, 
denominated a/tringent, ſeems to 
have the leaſt effect. They may 
be given, in form of bolus, elec- 


tary, or pill, from ſix, rains to a 


ſcruple. 

In ſome foreign pharmacopecias, 
the croci of iron are prepared from 
pure green vitriol. This ſtrongly * - 
calcined, (or the colcothar remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of oil of 
vitriol) is the aſtringent erocus; 


when leſs calcined, it is called a- 


perient. Theſe preparations differ 


little, if at all, from thoſe above 


diſtinguiſhed by the ſame appel- 
lations ; and accordingly the Edin- 
burgh college has now allowed the 


ſubſtitution of colcothar of vitriol 


to both the croci. 


MARS $OLUBILIS, ſeu 
pow wth TARTARIZATUS, 
Soluble, or tartarized fleel. 
Edinb. 


Mix equal parts of-iron filings, and 


_ cryſtals of tartar,” with as much 
water as is ſufficient to reduce 


enen, of — 


4" 


them into a'maſs : ' this maſs is 
to be dried in a ſand heat; theft 
pow dered, moiſte ned and dried 
again; and this procefs repeat- 
, till fuch time as the matter 


will eaſily grind into an im 
. pable. powder. e 


* * 10-1 210 


TuIsõ 1s a very el at akid ab- 


* Aftringent crocus of 1 . ei ful preparation of ſteel, and will in 


many caſes take effect after all the 
foregoing ones have failed; the ſalt 
here joined rendering the metal 
ſufficieptly ſoluble in the animal 
fluids, It may be given either in a 
liquid ſorm, or in That of a bolus, 
&c..in doſes of four or five grains, E 
or half a ſcruple. Dr. Willis 
ſaid to have been the inventor of 
this preparation, and by his name 
it has been uſually diſtin guiſhed i in 
the ſnops. The chemiſts have re- 
ceived another method of 


epar- 
ing iron with tartar; hic! 


'Þs as 


follows. 


Wass van, Aren. 

Altalixed ſoluble feel. 
Take equal quantities of filings of 
iron, and of white tartar. Grind 
them together, and put them into 
a erueible, which 15 to be ſet in 
a fire ſtrong enough to make the 
materials red hot; in this ſtate, 
let them continue for ſome time. 
When grown cold, powder the 
matter in a mortar; and the part 
which will not paſs through 2 
fine ſieve, heat and pulverize a- 
gain; repeating this, until the 
whole bop aſſed through. Mix 
the ſeveral fitings together, and 
keep them in a Teſs cloſe ftopt 

fromthe air. har 
1 74 FI 133 


"Tar J Sropurdtion: is ſoluble Uke 


the foregoing. Expoſed to the air, 
It — like a 


ine ſalts (che 
tartar being converted into an al- 
kali by the fire) and therefore it 
is not to * preſeribed in any 

. _ dry 


& 


It is very m made 


of A Basil £1 {5710 » Of 
by "hag MARTIAKES. 
een 
gs e if 2 1 15 

1414 s 


Eonar of green Adel walh⸗ 
. td, * Hugs of iron, one 


und; 
i ns Alnmoniac,, two pound. 

ſublime in a retort. Grin 
5 — 5 2 with the matter. which 
remains in the bottom of the re- 
0 dort, and tepeat the ſuhlimation 
220 me Rowers ariſe of a beauz 

owiſh colour. 
reſiduum you may add 
belt a pound of freſh ſal ammos« 
niac, and ſublime as before 3 re- 
ank weil as long as the flow- 
we Il eoloured. 


2 Recefßk of this proceſs > 
Er principally upon the fire bes 
g haſtily raiſed, that the ſal am- 
moniac may not ſublime before the 
heat ib: become ſtrong enough to 


_ - epable it to carry up a ſufficient 


ty of the iron Hence glaſs 

| fi are not ſo proper as earthen 
iron ones; for when the former 
are matle uſe of, the fre cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
UN Serl: the breaking of them: 

e. molt .convenient veſſel 15 an 
iron pot: to which may be. luted 
an inverted earthen jar, having a 
ſmall hole, in its bottom, to fuf- 
fer the elaſtic vappurs, which ariſe 
der the operation, to eſcape. It 
of Advantage to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients together, moiſten 
m with a little water, and then 
gently dry them; and to repeat the 
pulverization, huineRation „and 
exhccation, two or three times, or 
pftener. If this method is follow- 
, che ſal ammoniac may be in- 
treaſed to three times the quantity 
of the iron, or arthur! ; and, a ſin- 


ors © '% 


3 
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1 will oftentimes be 
* 40 raiſe flowers of a a 
p orange colour. 

4 W [4-5 preparation is ſuppoſed . 
be highly aperient and attenuating; 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates; or at moſt, 
only by virtue of the ſaline matter 
$ to the iron. It has been 
found of good ſervice in hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal caſes; and in 
diſtempers proceeding from a laxity 
and weakneſs of the ſolids, as the 
rickets,, It may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus; 
from two or three grains to ten; it 
is nauſeous in a liquid form (unlef; 
in ſpirituvus tincture) and occaſions 
pills to ſwell and crumble; except 
fuck as are made of the gums, 


| LIXIVIUM MARTIS. 


1. Lond. 
Let the matter which remains aft 
the. ſublimation of the marti 
flowers be ſet by in a moiſt 
place; it will run into a liquor, 
which i is to be kept for uſe: 


Tx 15 Rewer ſeems greatly to re: 
ſemble a ſaturated foldtiori of iron 
made in ſpirit of ſalt: its taſte is 
highly aftringent; and ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh. It may be given in doſes 
of a drop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the ſame intentions as 
the other chalybeates: It is called 
by ſome of the chemical writers; 
olenm mart?s per z , and = 
ſentia martis. 


8 AL MARTIS, 
Salt of fteel, 


; Lond 
Take of 
_ ſpirit or oil of il, 
eight ounces; 
Iron filings, four ounces; 
Water, two pint s 
— 01 0% ile 19. Mix 


oa 5 eee 


3 


"ek 2 and a fer proper ex- 
HE Kd to cryRallize., 


rn er MARTIS; 1 
a CHALYBIS. . 


Viriol n ar Joſt f Ho. 


T ake of 
Oil of dane with nia 
ki its quantity of warm e 
four un ces 
Filings of iron, three dunes... 
Cautiouſly mix them together, and 
digeſt in a cucurbit for t, and 
hours, that the metal may be 


diſſolved : filter the ſolution 


whilſt hot, then evaporate it till 


a pellicle appears on the ſurface, 
and ſet in a cold 


bottom of hs. fs. The li- 
* quor poured off from the cryſtals 
is to ber again N till a 

pellicle forms on the top, © 

ſet to, ſhoot as before, Colle 
all the cryſtals together, and dry 
them on a Paper! 150 che ſhade. ut 


+ the diſtldtion 2 the 
iron, a ſtro ſulph ureous 2 
ariſes, white on Rae ap 
flame, catches fire, a 
oF as . to 5 0 


I: 


1 


daa op . ths ol, ac- 
above 


green e Ti ed by 


— in Water, 


cryſtallization, _ difference 
bekch et the e 9 the 1755 


9055 10 355 EG 5 


hy ES: 
5 Ul Wick 2 
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de, until 
the vitriol has cryſtallized at the 


peed colout is much ſooner de- 
ſed by a vuſty - browyniſh jcaft 
The ſuperfſuous · q uantiiy of metal 
may be eaſily ſeparated, by, ſoffer- 
ing the ſolution gof theo vitrieſ a 
ſtand ſor ſome time in a cold mlace, 
when a browniſn yellow bc 
ſediment will fall to the bottom 
or it may be perfectly diſſohied, 
and kept ſuſpended, byfa ſuitable 
addition of oil of vitriol. E the 
vitriol is ſuſpected to contain any 
.cupreous matter, (Which it dues not 
appear that the eommon Engliſm 
Vitriol ever does, though 
the 2 vitriols do) the addition 
of ſome bright iron wire to the fo. 
lution will both difcover, and effec- 
tually ſeparate that metal: for the 
acid quits the copper to diſſolve a 
mY tionable quantity of the iron z 
the copper, in its ſeparation 
— the aid, adheres to the undiſ- 
ſolved ion, and forms a ſkin of a 
true copper doloar npon its ſurface, 
Even a vitriol of pure copper mays 
on this e converted into 
a pure vitriol.of: iron | 
But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, in this operation, to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite | 
with iron than with copper, that it 
; e rejects the latter u pon pre- 
enting the former for it to act 
pon; the operator may, never- 
leſs, 2 a dangerous i 
nation o to the pureſt:and- 
moſt — ſolution of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the uſe of cop- 
per veſſels. If the martial ſolution 
boiled in a copper veſſel, it 
never fails to diſſolve a part of the 
copper, diſtinguiſhable by its giv- 
ing a cupreous ſtain to a piece of 
bright iron immerſed i in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the copper 
is ſeparated ; by boiling it again 
withourtzron, more of the copper. . 
is diflolved.; aud, this may in like 
manner be rener * 


2 01282ʃ1 17224 
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almotall 


* 
* 
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be ſalt of fiel is one of che 
mo efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
aſe of, in cachectie and chlorotic 
_ caſes, for exciting the uterine pur- 


— and deſtroying worms. 
t may be conveniently taken in 
A liquid form, largely dilated with 
aqueous fluids; Boerhaave direfts 
it to be. diflolved in an hundred 
times its quantity of water, and 
the ſolution to be taken in the doſe 
of twelve ounces, on an empty 
ſtomach, walking gently after it: 
chus managed; he ſays, it opens the 
body, purges, proves diuretic, kills 


Sations, ſtrengthening the tone of 


PE Preparations. Part III. 


crements black, or forms them ; into 
a matter like clay, ſtrengthens 
the fibres, and thus cures may 

different diſtempers. The quan- 
tit) of vitriol in the above doſe 
of the ſolution is fifty-ſeven grains 
and a half: but in common prac. 
tice, ſuch large doſes of this ſtrong 
chalybeate are never ventured on, 

Four or five grains, and in many 
cafes half a grain, are ſufficient, for 
the intentions in which chalybeate 
medicines os en. Very dilute 
ſolutions, as that of a grain of the 
ſalt in a pint of water, may be uſed 
as ſuccedanea to the natural chaly. 

te waters, and will in 


ES _— Ages the ex- 28 produce ſimilar effects. 

. SECT. Iv, 

not : ee 
— copper. 1 


OPER det 00 of ſohution 
than iron; and, in its metal- 
lic ſtate, does not appear to be 
acted on by the ie fluids, or to 
have ary- conſiderable effect in the 
body. a it proves exter- 
nally an eſcharotic; ernally, a 
violent purgative and emetic. 
Acids of every kind diſſolve it, and 
likewiſe volatile alkalies. With 


the vegetable and marine acids, it 


forms a green ſolution; with the 
vitriolic acid, and volatile alkaltes, 
a blue. I 
| . VITOUM. 
Let thin copper plates be dratiged 
in a crucible with ſulphur ; and 
calcined with a ſtrong fire until 
ee become 'pulverable. 23 2; 
W Prerasavrone of this: ins; 
made with ſulphur, nitre, and com- 
mon ſalt, or mixtures of theſe, ot 
dy calcining che copper without 
| — „ have been ſometimes uſed 
t 


ernal — W 


94 1 L 


10 


Diltlve 


| ad d fers, ad prevent · 


Ing r ch of fungous fleſh ; 
5 55 likewiſe Internally. 
They are ſtill retained in ſome fo- 
reign pharmacopœias, but have 
not for a Tong time been taken 
notice of among us, for aty medi- 
cinal i intention. ct 
er VIE. | 
Cryſtals of « copper. 7 
pure copper in thrice i ite 
Wei Ieh ' of. Aquafortis, adding 
the mere to the acid by little 
7 may little at 4 time. e l 
e liquor by a entle Fate ti 
one alf pf 1 5 then 
ſet t ereiander ink * lace 
_ kocryltallize: N 5 ards 42 5 
als, chem in a viat 
. Clofe ſtopr. = the an. 


Jet „sd H. ob 


Nd eryftals ard Aircy igly c y cau- 
ſtic, fimilar to the ca aiuſticury. 1 lunare; 
but are ſo mall at, ofedt 10 liquely, 
that chey are ſcarce: Ever made v 0 
of, and cannot RE be pieferved. 


Tixc- 
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Take of N 
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Take orf 
ob er 
Spirit of fal ammoniac, twelve 
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Uhip: 10. Preparations of Copper. 
"PrifertnaFenunrs volLititts. Ir the blue Vitriol be perfectly 

good, this proceſs will not ſucceed 


 Valgtile tintturt of copper. 
„ ö enn 
lings, one drmm; 


9 


„„ PUR 

Let them ſtand together in a cloſe 
veſſel, frequently ſhaking it, un- 
til the liquor 15 tinged oi a beau- 


tiful violet colour. 


Tuts tincture, or ſolution, bf 


'xopper has been given internally, 


diuretic. Boerhaave directs at firſt 
"three drops to be taken in a morn- 
ing 3 with a glaſs of mead, 
and this doſe to be daily doubled 
till it comes to twenty- four drops; 
which laſt quantity is to be conti- 
1 for ſome days: he ſays, that 
by 


pi 


this means, he cured an hydro- 


c perſon labouring under a con- 
Frmed aſcites; and that the medi- 
cine procured ſurpriſing difcharges 
of urine; that nevertheleſs, on 
trying it in another caſe of the ſame 
kind, it did not anſwer. See the 
article CUPRUM, page 132. 


ENS, VENERIS. 
Fin. | 


Colcothar of blue vitrio] well 
edulcorated with water, and 
afterwards dried, 

Sal moniac; of each equal 
parts. ond Babs 


Nedues them ſeparately into Po- 


der; then mix, and put them 
into an eaten Küctr hit ſo as 
to fill two-thirds thereof. Place 
the cucurbit in an open fire, and 
having adapted to it a glaſs 
blind+head, apply at firſt a gen- 
le heat, which 1s to be itieteaſed 
by degrees, and- continued as 
long as the flowers atife of a 


yellow colour inclining to red: 
Pen the veſſels are grown cold, 
44. 3 * 


” 
F % 


betarefilly ſwept 
out with a fe ther, 


Carried up. 


499 


- 


the manner here ſet down: 


Where it does ſucceed, that is, 
where the flowers prove of à red- 


- 


diſh yellow colour / ex lutes tuben- 
tes) it is to be preſumed, that the 
. ſucceſs is owing to the vitriol par- 
taking largely of iron, and that 
the preparation is not greatly dif- 
' ferent from the fore: martiales of 
the preceding ſection. The colour 
c en of blue vltriol is undoubtedly wing 
in the doſe of a few drops, as a to copper: but moſt of the common 
| vitriols of this kind contain, alſo, 
no inconſiderable quantity of iron; 
and a reddiſh yellow colour of the 
flowers may be looked upon as a 
mark, that it is chiefly or ſolely 
the iron that the ſal atmmoriiac has 
| For this 1s the colour 
which iron always gives in its ſub- 
limates with ſal ammoniac; where- 
as copper, in all its ſolutions, or 
ſoluble combinations with ſal am- 
moniac, or other ſaline bodies, gives 
a blue or green, or a colour com- 
pounded of theſe two. 


The proceſs is originally taken 


from Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that 
he and a.chemiſt,. endeayquring.to 
imitate Butler's ſtone by a prepara- 
tion of calcined vitriol, and finding 
the medicine upon trial, though far 
ſhort of what Helmont aſctibes 
to his, yet no ordinary one, the 
called it, for the mineral*s fake ir 
was made of, ens primum vVeneris. 
The compoſition of yittiols was at 
that time but imperfeQly knowhn'; 
and this is not the only 1oftance of 
an effect being aſcribed to the cu- 
preous part of a vitriol, which 
was owing to the fery 
Though Boyle looked on the” pre- 
Paration as proceeding froth cop- 
per, and accorUingly Bree 
"good venereal vitriol to be uſed; 
yer, fu the Goflatian and Dantzick 
'vitrlol, which he recottimends, as 
beftg very fit for the putpoſe; iron 


"to the ferupigequs. 
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Phermecentica Proparations. ,c p ark 1 


4 e 1 


quan- miſtake is Mill continged. . 


ng. very . other p n N 


Ade le; Adi it appears from! 
n words, that ſometimes at! 
uſed the Engliſh vitriol, Which hexe required cannot be obtained: 

Is; ſearcely ever found to con- and although it may be Prepared 

atter beſides from the common blue, vitrial of 

A The yellow or reddiſh colour the ſhops, as T havę on trial found 

Which he aſeribes tg his ſublimate, that it may; # ak it is ſurely im- 

"and 3 ts property of turning to an prudent to en 

ky blackneſs with infuſion of the preparation 1 that noxious 

. fe marks of its having metal; more eſpecially as pure vi- 


From blue vitrio 8 
vitlot; 80 copper, the 8 


er impregnating 


alybeate prepara- triols of iron are procura le at a 


80 Boyle's opinion of the p 
tion of the ſublimate, the | pews and afterwards: a yellow or red- 
0 


Wag inſe rted with plue vitri 


much cheaper rate than the others. 


e 1 88 edition of the Thoſe mixed vitriols in which the 


armacopcia, agreeably copper greatly prevails, give firſt a 
uc- green or blue cupreous ſublimate, 


and diſh ; ferrugineous one; and thoſe 


thoſe o Edi nburgh and Paris fol- in which iron abounds moſt, give 

lowed the example, The London . firſt the ferrugineous, and. 

college, at the laſt reviſal of their Wards the cupreous flowers: though 
E, have corrected this error, poſſibly neither ſublimate. is en- 


.and ordered green vitriol, or filings tirely _=_ from an admixture of 
cl, to be uſed ; but the R 


12 iron ile! 


EAD a melts in the fire, 

and calcines into a_duſky 
. Meg Which, if the flame is 
„becomes at i 
„ and at len 
melts into a vitreous maſs. 
metal diſſolves eaſily in the pivon 
acid, difpcultly in the vitriol 
in the ve- : 
\getable | 2 1 it allo ſolüble 
in expreſſed. oil, 4 


reverberated on 
yellow, then re 


and in ſmall qy 


calcined. . by 


Lead and! its calces, hilt un. 


. por ve no cop erable 
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Preparations of lead. 
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prove a powerful. bu it Uangerow 


ha goed +73 214 
 PLUMBUM USTOM. 
| Burnt lead. 
Edirb. . — hn 


Melt lead with. a gentle — and 


. keep.it continually ſtirring, with 
an iron ſpatula, till it changes 
eee Nn ne nc 070; 


eee 


.te 


Aglis | 10 —2 qt 1934 
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Noi: ot g diy 10 
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264/colour;/ in which-la Rates 
it is calted®? minium 4" king” 
care not to raiſe the five: 

Mich as th run the” cab! as. a 
Aber mou, e. 1542 zονν’j,te 

8 e ee 214 Af ene 

repdratiow of red delt dec 7 

Ts prop and teilio 
erer to be afteinpted* by the ap. 
theeary or che; nor 22 16 
this commodi expected to be made 
by chem; tlie preparation of it be- 

2 diſtinct rauch of buſtheſs. 
me makers melt large quantities 
of lead at once, upon the bottom 
of A reverheratory furnace built for 
this purpeſe, and ſo contrived,” 
that the flame acts upon 4 large 
ſurface of the metal, which is con- 
tinually changed by the means of 
iron rakes draw. backwards and 
forwards, till the fluidity of the 
lead ĩs deſtroyed; after which, the 
calx is only now and then turned. 
By barely” ſtirring the! calx, as a- 
bove directed, ini a veſſel over the 
fte it acquires no redneſs; the 
reilerberation of fame; upon the 
ſurface being ahſolately net 
for this effeck. It is Taidy chat 
twenty pounds of lead gain, in this 
proceſs, ſive pounds; and that the 
calx, being redueed into lead again, 
is ſound one pound leſs than 11 
original weight of the metal. 

Theſe calces are employed in ex- 
ternal applications, for abating in- 
flammations, cleanſing and healing 
ulcers, and the like:” Their effects, 
however, are not very conſider- 
able; nor are tbey perhaps of much 
farther real uſe, - than as they 
give-conſiſtence to the plaſter, un- 
guent, &c. 4 


| CERUSSA. | 
Ceruſſe, or white lead. 
Edinb. 
Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſ- 


. pend over the vinegar very thin 


eee Leatt 
»bedte tile 


9, as ee, 


5801 


of lead; i ſuch a manner 
ö that the®- '| which'--ariſes 
from th „may eireulate a- 
Med“ Set tlie eon - 
tafihing996 Lin che heat of horſe. 
-for three weeks 77 if at 

the end of this time; the plates 

are not torally*ealcized, . 

off the white powder, and * 

Poſe them again to the. ſleam of 
vigegar, till all the lead is thus 
corroded into powder. 

So Bak v.09 M 116537 120 

Tus making'of white lead alſo 
is beceme a trade by itſelf, and 
confined' to a few perſons, who 
have large convemiencies for this 
parpoſe; The general methodwhich 
they follow, is nearly the ſame with 
that above deſcribed. See the coy * 
loſophical Tranſactions, No. 137. 

Ing this preparation, the lead is 
ſo far opened by the acid, às to 
diſcover, when taken internally, | 
the malignant quality of the me- 
tal; and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores,” or 'ul- 
cers, moderately r N 
and aſtrictive. | 


SACCHARUM. SATURNI:*. i" 
i\ Sugar of lead; . £2 19-4 7 

Boil Gat: with Aiſtilled vinegas, - 
in aleaden veſſel, until the vine- 
gar becomes ſufficiently ſweet': 
then filter the vinegar through 
paper, and l after due b 4 2M 
| ſet it to eee en | 


- 


Edinb. 96.7 Dy 

Put any quantity of eraſe | into a 
cucurbit, and pour thereom di- 

ſtilled vinegar: to the height of 
four inches. Digeſt them toge- 
ther for ſome days in a ſand-heat, 
till the vinegar has acquired a 

ſweetiſh taſte, when it 1s to be 

ſuffered to ſettle, and then pour. 
ed off, Add freſh vinegar to the 
remainder, and repeat this pro- 
K k 3 cells 


* 


a” 


ceſs till the menſtruum no longer 
extracts any \weet-taſte, Let al 
the impregnated, liquors reſt for 
ſome time.; and aſtor they; have 
been poured from the: feces, &va- 
-Porate them, in n glaſs veſſel, 
to the conſiſtence of thin honey; 
ſo that, upon being ſet in a cool 
Place, the ſugar may ſhoot into 
cryſtals, which are afterwards to 
be dried in the ſhade. Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a pellicle, 
ſet it again in the cold, and more 
cryſtals will ſhoot; repeat this 
Open on till no eryſtals can be 
0 tained. . r 0}. bone 


: ,CEgrnvsss- (eſpecially / that ſort 
called fate lead, which is not, like 
the others, ſubject to adulteration) 
is much preferable either to minium 
or litharge, for making the ſugar 

of lead: for the corroſion, which 


0 - 
© 


4 


it has already undergone from the 


ſteam of vinegar, diſpoſes it to diſ- 
ſolve more xeadily. It ſhould be 
finely powdered before the vinegar | 
is put to it, and during the digeſ- 
tion, or boiling, every now and 


then ſtirred up with a wooden ſpa- 


tula;t6 proihote its diſſbldti on, and 


prevent its concreting into a hafd 


maſs at the bottom! The ſtrong 
acid obtained from the caput mor- 
tuum of vinegar (ſee page 452.) 


| ee e for this proceſs 


ta bettet a tage than the weal:- 
er, though. purer aeid, above direct- 
ed. If a ſmall quantity of rectified 
ſpirit of wine be prudently added 
to the ſolution. as ſoon as it is duly 
exhaled and the mixture ſuffered* 
to gro cold by flow degrees, tlie 


hs 9 - . ” 
ſugar will concrete into very large 
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preparations act in- the body only 


— 


5  PhartgctutieahBrepangiiins. Part All. 


anſparent $+:Which are 
tyaben tained by any 
£ ger obs 45 uch mo 
Nele eee 
parations, in the ſeveral intentions 
whiehithey are applied 30. Some 
have ventured upon it internally, 
in doſes of a fey, grains, as a ſtyp. 
tic, in, hæmor rha Es, profuſe col. 
liquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 


ako 
ſ 


O 


fluor albus, &c. nor bas, it, failed 


their expectations. It very, power... 
fully reſtrains the diſcharge; but 
almoſt as certainly as it does this, 


it occaſions ſymptoms of another 
kind, often more dangerous than 


thoſe. removed by it, and ſome. 
times fatal. Violent pains in the 
bowels, or through the whole 
body, and obſtinate conſtipations, 
ſometimes immediately follow, el. 
pecially if the doſe: has been con- 
ſiderable: cramps, tremors, and 
weakneſs of the nerves, gener ally, 
ſooner or later, enſue. 

Boerhaave is of opinion, that this 
preparation proves malignant only, | 


; 1n-10ſfar,as its acid happens to be 


abforbeq'in the body; for in ſuch 


caſe, he ſays,** it ſreturns again in- 


to cetuſſe which is violently poi - 
{© ſonous.” On this principle it 


would follow, that in habits where 


acidities abound, the ſugar of lead 
would be innocent. But this is far 
from being the caſe,,; Lead and its 


% 


effekt at all. 
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AIN cally Miſes in the nn: dex ends. upon. Its l 
and calcines into a duſky much larger quantities 15 5 
wder, which by a farther con- an ounce of the 15 der Fa an 
dt of the heat, becomes empty 1 — 757. A - with; opr 
white. A'mal of tin heated till ounces of mela 8 or da half 
it is juſt ready to. melt, roves an ounce ; An 


extremely brittle, ſo as to fall in 
pieces from a blow, and by dex- 
ttous agitation, into powder. Its 
proper me ſtruum is aqua regia; 
though the other mineral acids alſo 
may be made to diſſolve it, and 
the vegetable ones in ſmall quan- 
tity. It allizes with the veget- 
able and vitriolic acids; but with 
the others, deliquiates. 

The virtues of this metal are lit- 
tle known. It has been recom- 


mended as an antihyſteric, antihec- 
tic, &c, At preſent, it 1s e 


uſed as an anthelmint ic. 


STANNUM PULVERAT UM. 
; 7 We 3 tin. | : 
2 Lond. 
Melt the tin, and 


* * 4 o 
> 4 * 
14 N * 4 * 


with chalk: then immediately 
let the box be nimbly 
and a part of the tin will fall 
into powder. Ihe remainder is 
to be melted a ſecond time, and 
treated in the ſame manner, till 
the whole of the metal is thus 
reduced into powder. | 


Tars preparation has been uſed 
for ſome time as a remedy againſt 
worms, particularly the flat kinds, 
which too often elude the force of 
other medicines, The general doſe 

is from a ſcruple to a dram ; ſome 
eb rorck it to a few grains. But 
Dr. Alſton aſſures us, in the Edin- 
burgh effays, that its ſucceſs chiefly 


ur it into a 
wooden bot kuhbed in the inſide 


ſhaken, 


half an ounce Net any 1255 
a cathartic is adminiſtered, h 
the worms are uſually voided darts 


ring 
the operation of the purge, but 
pe purg — is 


15 of the Homach amok. in 

them are pes m 

diately upon taking Ws oſs. 
of the tin. The ee on, 
tin, related in page 231 of this work, 
account ſufficiently for its being de 
ſtructive to, theſe animals; though. 
not for its being ſafe to the ae 


4 
catx Jovis. 67 1G TERTS 
Calr of tin. 8 

| ; Edinb. 1 D 71 490 f 


Mel any quantity of tin in an un- 
glazed earthen veſſel, An 5 


it continually. ſtirrin an 
iron Lennie until i 15 all inte A: 
_ calx, bs. $1 od ; 


Tris proceſs 35:not 1 e e 
ed to be carried ſo far as the phar-, 
maceutical Writers in general di- 
rect: it muſt be diſcontinued 28 
ſoon as the metal is reduced into 
a duſky powder; if calcined to 
whiteneſs, the following operation 
would not well ſucceed. As to the 
virtues of the ealx, they do not 
ſeem to be greatly different from 
thoſe of the foregoing Preparations; 


SAL, JOVIS. #1, 7. 

7 " SAT UM. li 
Edinb. 12 

Take one pound of the foregoing 

calx of tin ; and four ounces © 


K k 4 aqua 


- 5304 


A 


1 Preparations. 
- aqua regia, diluted with fix times in quality; for the 
its quantity of ſpring water. inflammable principle 


| Part III. 


votes , or 
which fire 


Digeſt them together in a'fand-' "expels{from — in their calci. 
heat for two days: then ſhake nation, is equally extricated 


: the veſſel; and after the more 


re... acids. 
nderous parts of the calx de of tin with aqua regia may there- 
Four off the turbid li- fore be 1 .adyantageoully, 


eir diflolution, A ſalt 


et 
e * it alinoft to pared in th ie e W 
ack «he e I 7 N 
55 be is 117 9055 NI tk Let pile tin b. f in 2 
| 0 &calx into a ve : of cold wa- 
e 1 15 ur half as much er at. it 8500 be. duced in. in. 
Ea Sbetdele as Was employ- to ae th opitheſe by little, 


firſt; and proceed in tl 0 
i before. AN 


former editions,” the "A 
x pier en- upon the 
ca bf 1 ordered to be fil. 
Sh So evaporated till a pelli- 
ele appeared upon the ſutface, and 
to cryſtallize. But the 
3 lucceeded' very ill; 


3 alline matter, as Was 
with difliculty obtained, proved to 
be little * than à nitrous 
-ammoniacalt ſalt affofded by the 


aqua regia; r\ this menſiruum 
does not Ggolre, or diſſolyes only 


Kee rp 1 70 uantity of, the 
bels Kno ren- 
he es Wo 'by allow- 


ing the finer W 85 of the cab to 


be mizzed with the liquor in an 
8 "a and 9885 whole to 


ficcated' tog 2 
EL FS” got 


pt tion hers intend- 


eds, f 
till re commodious. 


2 * apprehend what, adyan- 
ge chere is in calriving the tin. 


aqua, regia, but calcina- 


51 enders it almoſt. indiffoluble 


in thitmienfirgum; the further it is 
| calcined, the more does. it loſe of 
its ſolubility, . 


were of equal ſolubility, it could 
ſcarcely be ſuſpected that the ſolu- 


ur of the two, would de different 


- 


"Rowe, 


8c Wage! in 2 manner 


Th, ip i merallic ſtate, diſſolves 


If tin and its calx 


and little, as a 10 55 at a time, 
into aqua regia, that che diſſo. 


lution may go on lowly, without 


_efferveſcence. or the Aiſcharge of: 

© fumes. 5 the; metal 18 no. 

| Ton ed on, 21 off the 

Jelation, and evapor t in 
a ſand-heat, till fall, a. n 6 by li 

"Fe t. 

Tu prey pr Dan 


ed chiefly for external. uſe, as a, 
mild eſcharotic and detergent, It 
is not fo corroſive, as might be ex- 
peed, nor much diſpoſed to li- 
queſy in the air; though ir is not 
eaſily made ta a a eryſtalline 
form, A perfect cryſtaline ſalt 
may, obtained from tin by the 


vitriolt ic acid, ing the, age 


ie a . 2818 

Take two- ounces "of tin, ane 
into grains or filin ; and five 

; Ounces. of oil of 8 155 
them into a wide · neckęd. Blaſs 
In a ſand-heat, increals the 
fire till the liquid 5 andreva- 
porates, and the 8 3 
almoſt dry. Then remove the 
veſſel from the fire, and when 
the ſaline e Wap con- 
cre ted, als 
Water, whic 


ation, and 4 — eyaporan 
l 


SK 


Chap, T8. 
of tin fos inte tna uſe, has 
= commonly directed toi be pre 


diſtilled vinegar ; by dio 
2 oy vinegar erode tin, 


en evaporating and cryſtal. 
wm e of the umi 
haue denied that any cry fals would 
y this means he obtained; or that 
the Hiſtilled vinegar would diffol ve 
Ayepart of the calt: and ihſleed 
when thei tim is hut maderatels cal 
cords: as above dire ed it does 
nantüäp paare Rn any! ſolution 1 
pense. tg ! 1H 54 
bed ae two Rates im! ie 
tin ig;,conlidergbly acted upon 
wget acids 2 its pentatt meta 
lle late, and that of a pd fect hl. 
Plates, of urg tin, put into cams: 
won pn are ia a fewchoors: 
otro by::degrets the liquor 
becomes Chit opake and. turbid;: 
ang depoſites gleat pott uf theſcor- 
roded tin to the hottom ih form of 
a whitiſh: powder ; but ſtill retains 
2 giſitely dix ided; for after 
ſtanding for many days, and aſter 
paſſing through a filter; (fo inuch 
remained fuſpended.oas to give * 
whitiſhneſs and opacity! tothe fluid. 


Acid! juices of fruits; ſubſtituted to about! 


eden exhibited the ſame phæno- 
mena, Theſe experiments, though 
they do not ſhew that the tin is 
das CaBctently diffolved-to afford: 
a perfect cryſtalline falt, prove, ne- 
vertholeſs, what id of more import - 
to he known, that tin or 
tinned veſſels, however pure: the 
tia be, will give 4 metulline im- 
pregnation to light vegetable acids 
ſuffered to: ſtand in them for a fem 
heurs, ern 6 15 = 
Ia order to the obtaining a per- 
fe ſolution of; tin for cryſtalliza- 
tion, the metal muſt he highly cal- 
cined ; for though m its ſolution in 
mineral acids is prevented by cal- 
eination, it is otherwiſe in regard 
to the vegetable. Some take the 
common calx of tin, and having 


1+ Preparafis char: rf N 


of:wipzop 


mom als or” Ali 


> 


cpread it 'thinly over "the bottom 
4 veſſell; * nue* the 

calvination}te'@ gentle” heat,” fre- 
ently: ſtirrin 7 ths* Xt er! for 

three or four” days] 1 ns 

where the air may pafs Pee | 

the ſurſade Others: mix MAL 

Es of tin 

twic their weight "of eres ce ag 

ixgedq the mietute By 

a veſſel ſtromgly ie: 170 

are fitted a Ae of nene % 5 

oarthen pots with® ho ler I heir: 

bottom: the lowermoſſ of" theſe 

veſſels has a hole ald in the fide; 


through1which the matter is THrowIf 
irg. _ defldg {9 *whick 

nibh dach linen a (par 
qfnthwitth 1 f 1 5 
henes to xe pc if! e 
dee e ww 
out ard waſhed with water. 


obtain_a calx of tin, not 
leſs pe#feet, ATR) Es 55 and 


with leſs trouble; pate olving the 
metal in aqua Fegia, (which,, 2 
aliely obſerved, has, in ib res 


ect; — . the” Tame" ef 
3 afterwürds recovering 2 
I by diluting 79 ſ{blurion Wath 
Wi tir eo quantity 'of 
— and gra to 1 
ſpirit of ſal Sa till. AW 8 
veſtence cenſes: 4a White curd! 
matter precipitates, Which is to be 
waſhed with water and dried.” 7 


Take of esl of tin, p in 
- either of the above methods, 
one pound; of diftilled 5 
one gallon, Digeſt them toge- 
ther, occaſionally ſtirring up. che 
"matter from the bottom, till the 
Vvinegar has acquired”. a rough 
ſweetiſſi taſte: then evaporate 
dhe quer to the "confiſterice 0 
a ſyrup, add th it about” one- 
'- thentieth its weight of tectißeck 
ſpirit of Wine, and faffer the 
heat Nowly to decreaſe, that che 
* NE" 8 
Tus 


,# 


. 


ft od. 


2 Ut 


Ie 


x cryſtals, obtained 2 
8 no Jolid;; oc 
ey have. _ 3 


2 doſe of a few grains, in ute- 
rine diſorders; but it does hot ap- in 


ag that experience has watranted 
virtues hoo 6 to them; 
S are oY, pf: theſe. ſalts at pre- 
t made uſe of in COMMON f 
ade — rg preci tated, Mow 
| ry is, either by volatile alka- 
rp water alone, is ſome- 
2 yed as a coſmetic, un- 
der the name of Macisrery 
or TIN, A. whiter 
8 Fog: ation of this kind 
be Be ba rg by diſſalving 
ge the vitriolic acid, 
I N roving K with A 
9418 13 FE) if 
— ee wee nt. 


Moſaic. gold. 5 


881 
* 14 4 
nnn RT 1 


e 2 

i 
T 87 to Yurgfth 
* 


* 


% # 


: in, 25 8 27381 
| 2 alphyr, ſeven ounces; 
ammoniac, 
, Porified quickktver, « each half 
= pound: Th 
89 e "tin hy itſelf, add to it 
. he quickfilver, and when the 
mixture is grown cold, reduce 
Ain into powder: mix this with, 
the ſul Fer and ſal ammoniac, 
and ſpblims, zn '2 matraſs: the 
ofaic gold ill be found under 
the ſublimed matter, with ſome 
el at che bottom. * 


dire management of this 100 

eſs, ſo as; to give to the prepara- 
tion the beautiful colour and ap- 
pearance for which it is admired, 
has” "been held as a ſecret. The 
chemgſts ſeem greatly divided as 
to the proportions which the in- 
en al ought to beat to each 
1870 and in this ſome. make the 


Pharmaztittical PropaytFons. Part III 


of tke fire to be tlie 


very different proporti 


into a wide-necked 


» jy ele- 


medicine, it is at 


chief - difpettltyn to” conſiſt; while 
aum other make che due” regulation 
principal 
point. There does not however 
e to be any" verg great nicety 
ther reſpect. I have found 
the —— equully with 
ons of the 
materials; by mixing them tho. 
: roughly -rogether; Putting them 
matraſs upon a 
little fand in an liron pot; apply- 
+ gentle | fire. for ſome time; 
til the white fumes, which aroſe 
copibuſly at firſt, and paſſed out at 
the 4 of the glaſs, Fw to. 
abate; then gradually in 
the fre till the ſand: became red- 
hot, and keeping it up in this 
ſtate for à conſiderable while, ac- 
cording to the ne of the 
mixture. 1 4 
The niaſale is chiefly' va. 
med; and te gs: its che a 
its ſparkling old-like hoe. As a 
nt little re. 
garded; though fo rmerly held in 
conſiderable Wok in hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal complaints, 


malignant fevers, and venereal 


diſarders. In theſe laſt it has been 
recommended, from a ſuppoſition 
af its being a mercurial; but on 
confidering the circumſtances; of 
the proceſs, and the phenomena 
that occur in it, there will appear 
little probability of any of the 
mercury being retained i in the pre. 
panting: 
2 matraſs being broken when 
= roceſs is finiſhed, the moſaic 
is found in the bottom; and 
the ſublimed ſubſtance, above it, 
conſiſts partly of ſal ammoniac, 
partly of ſulphur, and partly of 2 
cinnabar reſulting from the com- 
bination of part of the ſulphur 
and mercu The aurum mo- 
ſaicum is 28d to weigh more 


than the tin employed; but pure 


tin, in bong calcined by itſelf, 


gains 


Chape-3 O. 


very eee as, much, — feen lump of) ting not: 


Preparations q, Mercury." 


des in th 8 the ae weight of. 

colour is prota 75 e ahi he wo r 
ute portion of Hirn adhering Oo: college, of Edinburgh. 
u the tin. On ma ing the though; they, form — divided: this 


rum over a gentle fire, it ſm 5 
f 1 ot? 1 CO Es gold- 


Bar. 0 4 ne, 
yt 5 t. Un 2 IV Fal, 
ng mie Wifh u, 
erate an Maler in a gru- 
11 41. « . * T 9+ « Þ 411 100 (enotb 


240+ £15 


2 4 1 
3 $9 1434 J. 4ilas 


1" Propardtioni 


1130 FY 


* 
dae e. 2 — 4 WI 


i dh * 


5 ail. 


49 


l an or Auickſllver, 


is {A pon . e, f 
„ totally abe 0 #. Ton — 


fre, "and c agh rey 875 
tly We 


ane 0 50 difher 
ared powdery — 
ſolves in the nitrous acid, is cor- 
roded by; 6. vitriolic, hat.ngg att. 
on y .the marine in its liquid 


: it neverthelefs. may be com- 
bined with this Last, if ſkilfully 


applied in the form of fume. 


Quiekfilyer 1 Ag by trituration, 
with earthy, tuous, reſinous, 
and other like f ftances, ſo as to 
loſe its fuidity:: teiturated with 
fulp hur, it forms a. black maſs, 
which by ſublimation * into 
a beautiful red one. 


* 


The general virtues of the ; mer- 


curial preparations are, to fuſe the 
juices, however viſcid, in the mi- 
nuteſt and remoteſt veſſels; by this 

means they prove eminently: ſer- 
viceable in inveterate chi e diſ- 
orders, Feral rom a thick- 


neſs an H Aaggilbne $ of the hu- 


mours, and obſtinate obſtructions 
af the glands. Crude mercury has 
no effect this way. Reſolved, into 
time, or Sidel! into minute par- 
ticles, and prevented from re-unit- 
Rh by the intetpoſition of other 
kanees, it gperates very power- 


— 


4 


jected it. tl bar 
Wb al Ses, VII. 


| them with a ſmall quantity 


Pre ation into two- proceſſes, ane: 
— — the tin with the 
mercury, the other for the ſubli- 

mation with the ſulphur and ſal 
ammaniac, have no- joins 
. ** 4 


S dun 2 1230 Þ "LO 


; _ 2 


= 8 


of nern. 


fully x: unleſs the dividing 3 
ulphur, Which reſtrainslits ackien. 


he; mineral acids, it ads eſfac- 
tually, though in genęrat mild: 
with a larger, it proves Niolentty 
Spe py a H,,A²iq 218 ＋ 1 
4 


ARG EN TI Vit k 
"PURIFICATIO. Ele took y 


Bip fication e. Sia! 
lin ie 
Diſtil "quickfilver. 3 im a retaꝝt ; and. 
afterwards waſhit with water and 
common; ſalt, or Wi pres mT 
1 5p ! a 10 
r a glaſs retort 45. made * of 
rat -den, it ought. to aye, 
* body, and a. long 
the neck mould be conſider- 
ably. inclined downwards, ſo as to, 
allow the elevated i mercury a quick; 
deſcent ;.. the receiver, ſhould be, 
filled. almoſt. to the neck of che re- 
tort with water; the uſe of this is, 
not to condenſe, but to cool, the 
diſtilling quickſilver, leſt — 
hot upon the bottom, it ou! 
crack the glaſs. he diſtillation 
may be mare conzenienzly per- 
formed in an irogzretort, or an 
iron pot fitted with a head vic T 
The fire ſhouid be raiſed no 


higher than is ſaflicient.; Walen 


M I 2.IT dw 43 


— 


* 
* 


2 go" es N 


n 


ag. — — 


- 
9, 
- 


fabſtdnces, which® are- ſed to he 
ſometimes mixed with it, prove in 
F wolle 1 in en of heat 

ne much. greater daher th 4 
— difftits 3 | Mr 
— he has: — Ele 


Carty up wih e a. 
8 gb 


; 
»+ 


% As to Have Its“ 


weiglie very Aenſ : thereafed” 
thereby ; and _ ha 


 Pharmaskutical Proparations. 


then mertury; fur certain” mineral 


ppened, 


Part f. 


Y dal dil of uniper berries, 
ban Br , 


Grind _ e in 2 Va 
Dome bac 


Tur ectential oil. pere a 

ſaid to be à very plefal ingredient; 
not möting the extinction 
of the. ck{ilver- (which however 
is ſtilE not à little difficult and te. 


. _ a moderate fire was dious) but likewiſe i improving the 


\ I 
* 12. ; 
* 


_ ALCALIZATUS. n 
au es Alkalized mercury. O 
Fake of | 16 tr 8 
8 ö Og Iver; three drams; 
ed: era bs eyes, five r 


2 '3 then "togerticr" in” 2 glaſs 
.- anortakis-dll t ee 5 
3 Bulenidufappears: r 


thao evvoig 3 4 4 ai" 

M0 Tars' 1 b des 
20 e ved into the Lon- 
Mi, is now 
the E oburgh, is 
inſerted here a account of its 
being ſtill now and then called for, 

| @ by ſome in confiderable 
— It hjiaas never come much 
into common practice, the labour 
making it having been a temp- 
ion to a grievous abuſe in its 
ion; viz. the addition of 

an intermedium, which facilitates 
the union of the mercury with the 
crabs eyes, but Seng abates its 


| medicaF powers The medicine, 
when rf peer ered, is an uſeful 
—— — and may be given, in 


cutaneus or veüereal caſes, from 
two or three grains to a ſeruple. 


LMERCURIUS SACHARA-\ l 

57 100641! + 4 Us. : $4.9 * 
Seng, 1 

9 0. 


Nin. 
Take t | 
© Pure quickkilver, 8 ; 
©Brown-ſugar-candy, of euch half 


an ounce ; 


4 


Taten 


The intention, in this 
foregoing proceſs, is onl 
to divide. the mercury by the i * 
terpoſition of other bodies; for 
when thus managed (as already ob. 
reh it has very werfafek 
though whilſt un iviaed it ſeem 
to be altogether inactive Suge! 
along? ber nay" aniwers this ind 
tention 5 but on the commintute” 
" of 2qurous ffuids, the ſugar A. 


ſolves By. itfelf,- leaving, the 


m 
cury to run together again in 
original form: the addition of 
oil is ſaid in great meaſure to e. 
vent this inconveniente. he 
dofe of this "medicine, 48 48 1. 
terative, is from © two! or 
grains to a ſeruple. 1 


;Y ; * 
34 1110 L 


Arors MINERALS.” 
' "Bthiops mineral. 9 6 
Lend. at 10 ng » 
. 1 RY ig U 
Purified deer "ig 
Flowers of ſulphur, | unwaffied, 
of each equal weights. 
Grind them together, in 4 vlaſs 
or ſtone mortar, until the) ae 


united Tüten 
| Zanb. 8 219 
ö Tale of eln "118 Ta 
Purified cer, „e 
Flowers of ſulphur ics each! | 
equal weights. 01 94989 Oh 
Grind them together in 'a 2140 
mortar, with a 7b le, till 
the mercurial e 5 totally 
_ diſappear, * RN 


An 


ps. is made alſo wh: a 
quantity e ＋ . 
Th 2 15 7 of the mercury. Fr 
ght be. ith facilitated 
; 7 a little warm 
me Wm accuſtomed | to make this 


preparation in a very expeditious , 


manner, by melting the ſulphur 
jn gn, 3ron_Jadle,, den adding the 
quckfilver,: and ſtirring them to- 


| till the mixture is co 5 
7 15 mall « reg of 


de ſuppoſed; to do any injury. to 
ſubſtances, which have {jay un- 

e much greater fires, nat 
ly. in the derte in 2 2 eir 


. are more katy united 155 
heat, than by the degree of tri- 
ture uſually beſtowed upon them. 
From the ethiops prepared, by 
triture, part of 000 
to he ſpued out an making it into 
1 electary or pills: from that 
by fire, no e is ob- 


fred 20 e is one of the 


Ethiqps miner 
moſt inactive of e mercurial, 


parations. Some practitioners — 
Idly afferted its poſſeſſing extra- 


ordinary virtues; 1 and moſt people 
ic 


imagine. it a medicine of ſome ef- 
fcacy. But what benefit is to be 


ge el from, it in the common 


s. of N or ten grains, r a 


kruple,m gy ed i-from hopen, = | 
that it has n in doſes 5 
ſereral drams, wot continueds fo 


A conſiderable time, Without pro- 
8. a g effect. Ful 
Pabr eminentlyne bete the, power- : 


Al. the more ative: minetau, 


ibavila * 


op. © Preparations of. Mercw 


"cc 


* 


e mercury is apt 


and ſeems 
Lern by ay ag 


in the boch itſelf, Boerha = 
who is in general ſufficiently libe- 
ral in the commendation of medi- 


eines, diſapproves the 1 1 in 


bog —_ terms. It cannot 
> one 6 ell: the 
* ſor or aden but paſſes 
76 directly through -t the inteſtinal 


40 tube, where i it may. happen to 


y.. are. deceived 


T e. The worms, if it operates 
— . other effects 


7 c 
8. Fro EY at EET Tig old 


a, never find nd them, 


« it is unwarily HS el 
«© 11755 quantities, * to... 


cc 


ons of vender con! 2 
93 be} au as being: ene maſs, 
5 unconquerable 9 the ody, the 
re more to be ſuſpected, as it there 
„continues long, 


< livation, becauſe i it cannot come 


into the blood. Who, know 
the effects of a ſubſtance, whi 


* ſo long as it remains. compound- 

ed, ſeems no more active than 
4 1 e inſipid earth!“ 
ae ethiops with a double pro- 
rtion of mercury, now rece yell 


into the Edinburgh pbarmacopce ja. 
has à greater 7, — for Waal 


na! mercurial; and proba 


'the quantity of mercury might be 


still further e * r 


tage : ys 1 121 
Nah ARIS PACTITI, 
Ali ö rn, 
Aer Lond — * 9 2 
1850 gyickſilyer, pray 
"NT _ CES. 5. 1A d.03 Ut 
Sul ur, {even ounces. = 8 


ils ſulphur, and mix into 
i th the quickfh Iver z if the mixture 


= 


1 e e Katch flame, ertin- 
110 nett by, covering LNG . 


reduced. 


fluggiſn, and 
inactive. It zes not raiſe a ſa- 


| 
1 
1 
| 
| 
? 
| 


23 . y 7 17 [8 * ** 
mel. 
IS - T1 4 
— 


2 2 
i d Nis Fink, 5 
2 Lo 420. 


10 


n 
*Teduced j 


1 75 N p 
5 and ſub- 
Dt 

ante 91371. oc 19 


« 


* 
- ke v © 0 Þ} "©. | 
4 S. x Sad. Ja. + 


- Purified quickſilver, three pounds 
W k $ * 7 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſbed, one 
NK ee 2 Non 


# 
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: por 4 83 nr 
Melt the fulphur in a large iron 


veſſel, over a gentle fire, and 
Add to it by degrees the 
_ flver ringer heated, 
them conſtantly together with 


© *an iron ſpatula, that they may 


bz perfettly mixed. Immedi- 
' ately fit upon the veſſel a wood- 
en cover, to prevent the mixture 

from taking fire: before the 


dwoatter 1s grown 'cold, Rind it 
into powder, and ſublime Ac- 


e to arts 


Irx has been cuſtomary to order 
2 larger quantity of ſulphur than 


\ * 


here directed; but theſe ſmaller 


tte cinnabar. 


. 1 


| 3 anſwer better; for the 


tefs ſulphur, the 


FY 


ner coloured 1s 


© ® = 
: As 


as the.mercury and ſul- 
Phur 


Able exploſion frequently happens, 


and the mixture is very apt to 
take fire, eſpecially if the proceſs 
1 ſomewhat Haſtily conducted. 

his accident, che operator will 
have previous notice of, from the 
matter ſwelling up, and growing 


| Tagdenly conſiſtent { as ſoon. as 


this happens, the . veſſel muſt be 
immediately cloſe covered. 
*During the 'fablimation, care 
muſt be had that the matter, riſe 
not into the neck of che veſſel, 


ſo as to block ap and burſt the 


laſs: to prevent this; 4 'wide- 
'necked* bolt-head, or rather an 
oval earthen jar; coated, fhould 
"be choſen for the ſubliming veſſel. 
F the former is employed, it will 
he convenient to introduce, at 


— 


255 * 


mou che mercury a 
4 gin to unite, a conſider- 
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times; an iron wire, fpmewhat 
heated, in order to be the better 
aſſured, that the paſſage is not 
blocking up; the danger of which 
may be 2 by cautiouſſy 
ki ng the veilet higher from the 


+a LP 


Ik the ingredients were pure, 
no feces will remain: in ſuch caſe, 
the ſublimation may be known to 
be over, by introducing a wire as 
"before, and feeling thereyyith the 


ottom of the veſſel, Which will 


then be 5 fealy ſmooth? if any 
toughneſs or inequalities are per- 


ceived, either the mixture was im- 
pure, or the ſublimation is not 
completed; if the latter be the 
"caſe, the wire will foon be covered 
over with the rifing cinnabar. 
The preparers of cinnabar in 
large quantity, employ earthen 
Jars, which in ſhape pretty much 
reſemble an egg. Theſe are of 
different ſizes, according to the 
quantity intended to be made at 
one ſublimation, which ſometimes 
amounts to two hundred weight, 
The jar is uſually coated from the 
fmall end, almoſt to the middle, 
to prevent its breaking from the 
vehemence, or trregularity' of the 
fire. The greater part, which is 
placed uppermoſt, not being re- 
ceived within the furnace, has no 
occaſion for this defence. The 
whole ſecret, with regard to this 
proceſs, is (1) the management of 
the fire, which ſhould be ſo ſtrong 
as to keep the matter continually 
ſubliming to the upper part of the 
jar, without coming. out at its 
mouth, which is covered with an 
iron plate; (2 to put into the ſub- 
ming veſſel, only ſmall quanti- 
ties of the mixture at a time. 
A method is mentioned in the 
e chemiſtry of making ein- 
'nabar without fübfimation, by 4 
gitating or "digeſting mercury in 
dhe volatile tincture of ſulphür, 
already 


cat 


fl —— 5 Go wore. aſily pre- 

Able to 15 "a li de e Tg "the 
Fition for lac 9 will, with 
ſome addreſs, fucceed. 

The principal uſe of cinnabar j 
is as 2 pigment. It was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a medicine, 
in cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty and 
rheumatic pains, epileptic caſes, 
&c. but of late, it has loſt much 
of .its reputation. It appears to 
be 1 ſimilar to the ethiops, al- 
ready 1) n en of. Cartheuſer re- 
lates, that having given cinnabar 
in large quantities to a dog, it 
| produced no ſenſible effect, but 

was pattly voided along with the 
feces unaltered, -and partly found 
entire in'the ſtomach and inteſtines 
upon opening the animal. The 
celebrated Frederick Hoffman, 
after beſtowing high encomiums 
on this preparation, as having, 
nay inſtances within his own 

nowledge, perfectly cured epi- 
lephes/and vertigoes from contu- 
lions of the head (where it is pro- 
bable, howeyer, that the cure did 
not ſo much depend upon the cin- 
nabar, as on the ſpontaneous re- 
covery of the parts from the exter- 
nal injury) obſerves, that the large 
repeated doſes, neceſſary for hav- 
ing any effect, can be borne only 
where the firſt paſſages are ſtrong, 
and that if the fibres of the ſto- 
mach anj inteſtines are _ lax and 
flaccid, the cinnabar, accumulat- 
ed, and 5 with the mu- 
eous matter of the parts, occaſions 


great — heh ſeems to 
e 


e an zcknow 1 that the 
cinnabar is not ſubdued. by the 


powers of digeſtion, and has 1 . 


prope roper medicinal. activity. here 
e indeed ſ me inſtanges of the 
duly uſe o cinnabar having + 
Renn! on a 
from the cinna de.,u {e,;of 
in thoſe caſes, Wing contained 


Tinh 97 Ny. 
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$ aka LB e falphur than | 
e ſorts. commonly met with, 
The regulus of antimony, and 
even white arſenic, when combin« 
ed with a certain quantity of com- 

n ſulphur, ſeem, to have NO: 

e pay power defiroyed 2- 

ſeparating. more and more of the 

1 ey exert more and more 
of their proper virulence, It does 
not ſeem unreaſonable to preſume, 
that mercury may have its activity 
varied in like manner; that when 
perfectly ſatiated with ſulphur, it 
may be inert: and that when the 
quantity of ſulphur is more and 
more leſſened, the compound may 
have greater and greater degrees 
of the. proper efficacy of mercu- 
ria 8. 

Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in 
fumigations againſt venereal ulcers 
in the noſe, mouth, and throat. 
Half a dram of it . the fume 
being imbibed with the breath, 
has occaſioned a violent ſalivation. 
This effect is by no means owing 
to the medicine as cinnabar: when 
ſet on fire, it is no longer a mix- 
ture of mercury and ſulphur. bur 
mercury reſolved into fume, an 
blended in art with the volatile 
vitriolic acid; in either of which 
e this mineral, as al- 
ready obſerved, has very powerful 
effects. 


MERCURIUS C ACA ie. 
Calained mercury. 

| Aua 0119 

put purified quickfilyer into 2 
* ts bs glaſs veſſel, hay- 
ing a ſmall hole open to the airs 
and keep it in a conſtant heat, 
in a ſand- furnace, for ſeveral 


months, until i it is ende _ 
a red powder Bee 0.3 


"Ta is pious ee e 


4. 55 ba ity, expe it- 
y employ ng, n ad 5 
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y- ne to * . 0 
2 . ſubſtances, | wil = 
more Freely admitted. 20, A — © 

igkt be ſd contrived; 
Ron a RA IL f ub — 1 
the ſurface of the 5 me is * 
2 = This eparation i 

un {ſuppoſed to be the moſt effica- 
tous und certain of all the mer- 
err It nray he advantageouſly 

piven'in conjutiion' with opiates : 
2 4 bolus or A containing from 

S Ralf a grain to two grains of this 
cube; and a quarter or half a grain 
or more of optum, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic in- 
* 


* may be taken every 
Thus managed, it acts 

y, thon werfully, as an 
re in poo: Sava : given 
+ by Itſelf i in lar 2 7 doſes; as four 
dor ' five g t proves a DA 
pimetic 15 "Eathartic. IO 


| - MERCURIL SOLUTIO- 
Ln rern F mercury 5 
Meier 3% Las. be 
rake Fe? quantities of © 
-.quickfilver;* and double Y cork 
üer Digeſt them together, i in 
a phial placed in a ſand- furnace, 


i B. T Iimpid ſolution may be 


ee allles mercury 
_ eaſily,” and in larger quan- 
y; thän *any other ac ; ſixteen 
N if the Beben is very 
front and pure, will take u 
dloven or twelve: As the lifor 
Sto cod, a conſiderable part 
concretes, at the bottom of the 
veſſel, into a cryſtalline form. If 
the Whole "3s" Wanted to Li 


fuſpended, à proper e 
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Alx of mercu 
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Take any quantity of the ſolution 
400; mercury, and evaporate it 

_ over a | fre, till a white 

ws , Gy ques Fe "= 


aeg dh. e 
n "only ; 3 
the follows: 
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5 Te Sho or. . ſalt, of 
mercury, i wiolentiy corrolive, 
It is, rarely made uſe of any other. 
wiſe than for making the following 
ö en nd the cormüme ſub» 
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MBRCURIUS  CALCINATUS, 


| PRECIPITATUS RUBER,” 


of mercury, commonh 
a "EAN; —_— precipitate. ks 
Take any quantity 'of the cite of 
mercury, and reverberate it in 
- a crucible, with ſucceſſive de- 
grees of heat. Its white colout 
will firſt into a _ 
and afterwards a yellow; at 
length, upon increaſi the fire, 
it * inte n N f 
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- The red oſs nee, 
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Take r 
HT ncktivgs”. wot. TSR 
pound aquafortis, Tſe 
5 in Pa e 451, of each equa, | 
WI weights, 


| Mix, and ſet them 4 in a road 


e veflel, 
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Chap. 10. Fr eparations of Mercury. 
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1 
0 N s 
ſoon as the matter has gained this 


nuch that we are under a neceſſity 
of importing it from abroad. This 
reflection ſeems to be founded on 
mifiaformation ; we ſometimes in- 
deed receive conſiderable quanti- 
ties from Holland; but this de- 
pends upon [the ingredients being 
commonly cheaper there than with 
us, and not upon any ſecret in 
the manner of the preparation. 
This precipitate is, as its title 
imports, an Eſcharotic, and in this 
intention is frequently employed 
by- the ſurgeons, with baſilicum, 
and other dreflings, for conſuming 
fungous fleſh in ulcers, and the 
like purpoſes. It is ſubject to great 
uncertainty in point of ſtrength ; 
more or "leſs of the acid exhaling, 
according to the degree and con- 
tinuance of the fire. The beſt cri- 
terion of its ſtrength, as already 
obſerved, is its brilliant appear- 
ance; which is alſo the mark of 
Its genuineneſs: if mixed with mi- 
nium, which it is ſometimes ſaid 
to be, the duller hue will diſcover 
the abuſe. This admixture may 
more certainly detected by 
means of fire: the mercurial part 


\ 


$13 
will totally evaporate, leaving the 
minium behind. rn en 1 
Some have ventured to give this 
medicine internally, in yenereal, - 
rae and other obſtinate 

chronic diſorders, in doſes of tw-Wo 
or three grains, and more. But 


g. certainly . the milder mercurials, 


properly managed, are capable of 
anfrering all that can be expected 
from this; without occafioning 


violent anxieties, tormina of the 


bowels, and other ill conſequences, 
which the beſt management can 
ſcarcely prevent this corroſive pre- 
paration from ſometimes doing. 
The chemiſts have contrived ſun- 
dry methods of correcting and 
rendering it milder, by diveſting 
it of a portion of the acid; but 
to no very good purpoſe, as they 
either leave the medicine ſtill too 
corroſive, or render it fimilar to 
others which are parable at an 
eaſier rate. W 


MERCURIUS CORALLINUS. 
Coralline mercury... 
1 Lond. 101 
Pour on the red mercurial corro- 
ſive, about thrice its weight of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and di- 
geſt them together, with a gen- 
.tle heat, for two or three days, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel: 
then ſet fire to the ſpirit, | keep- 
ing the powder continually ſtir- 
ring till all the ſpirit is burnt 
| away. | "th ot 767-14 
Ir is ſuppoſed, that all the 
more violent preparations; of this 
kind, compoſed of metallie bodies 
united with acids, are rendered 
milder by digeſtion, in ſpirit of 
wine: the acid being dulcified, or 
in part abſorbed' by the ſpirit. 
This evidently happens in ſome 
caſes, where the proportion of acid 
is large, or ſufficient to render the 
compound ſoluble in water: but 
1 225 that 


314 


J cannot affirm. Thus much is 
certain, that the mercurius coralli- 
nus, whether from this cauſe, or 
barely from ſome of che acid be- 
ing Ampated by the heat of the 
burning ſpirit, proves conſider- 
ably milder than the corroſive was 
at Frſt. It is ſtill, however, a 


medicine of great activity, and 


ſeems to be ſcarce ſufficiently ſafe 
for internal uſe: à few grains of 
it generally prove cathartic or e- 
metic, and fometimes occaſion 
violent ſymptoms; ; 
SIND 13 5 SHS SS. 
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Lt Azcanui cox ALLIN Uu. 
PO: UTþe cbralline ſecret. 


Take five ounces of the red mercu- 


rial corroſive, and eight ounces 
ef ſpirit of nitre : diſtil off the 
ſpirit in a retort; return it with 
four ounces of freſhi ſpirit of 
nitre upon the reſiduum, and 
draw it off again as before: 
repeat this proceſs with four 
ounces of new ſpirit; and at 
laſt keep the fire up very ſtrong, 
for at leaſt two hours. The 


r . N . "Y 
powder, which remains in the . 


- "retort, is to be put into a cruci- 
ble, and kept of a worm-red 
- heat for ſeven or eight minutes: 
then boil it for half an hour, 
in three pints of pure water: 
diſtil from it twelve ounces of 
- tartarized ſpirit of wine, co- 
- Hobating the ſpirit twice: digeſt 
it for forty-cight hours in a ſand- 
beat, with the ſame quantity of 
freſh tartarized ſpirit; railing 
de fire towards the end, ſo as 
to make the ſpirit ſimmer a 
lietle: afterwards ſuffer the 
Whole to cdol,, decant off the 
f 32 dry the powder for 
uv a gs 9 


. 


Tuts preparation, notwithſtand- 


ing its pompous name, is a very 
unthrifty and injudicious one. 


- 
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chat it Happens equally in others, 


The cohobation of ſpirit of nitre 
upon the corroſive, anſwers no 
uſeful purpoſe; for whatever the 
acid communicates, is afterwards 
diſtolred and ſeparated by the 
water: if the direction of kee ; 
ing up a ſtrong fire for ſome time, 
after the laſt diſtillation, is not 
ſtrictly complied'with, all the mer. 
cury will diſſofve in the water, ard 
the ſolution will prove ſimilar to 
a folutio mercurii above deſerib- 
2 n 


Pvrvis PRINCHPHS, | 

N Prince's powder. . 
Grind eight ounces of the red mer. 
curtal corroſive into a fine pow- 
der; and digeſt it with two 
quarts. of water, in an almoſt 
boiling heat, for twelve hours, 
occaſionally ſtirring up the po- 
der from the bottom: then pour 
off the liquor, and digeſt the 
Powder in a freſh” parcel of 
water as before ; repeating this 
proceſs a third time. The laſt 
water being poured. off, grind 
the powder with double its 
weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, and 
_ dipefit as at firſt, in freſſi waters, 
till it becomes inſtpid, Aſter- 
wards boil it in ſpirit of wine; 
and laſtly, pouring off the ſpi- 
._ rit, dry the powder for uſe. 
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PANAaCEA MERCURIT RUBRA. 
Red panacea of mercury. 
Digeſt the red mercurial corroſive 
with eight times 10 weight of 
water, for twenty-faur hours, 
ſhaking the veſſel, three or four 
times: pour off the water, dry 
the powder, and digeſt it witl 
eight times its weight of ſpirit 
of wine, for fifteen days. The 
ſpirit being then decanted of, 
burn upon the calx twice its 
weight of tincture of ſulphur: 
_ afterwards digeſt it two or three 
days longer in freſh ſpirit of 
wine ; 


ſmall 


4 ; a Cf _ 9 . bc 3 1 . . 
Chap. 10. Preparations of 


bine; And inthe laſt place, ex- 


Tur three foregoing prepara- 


tions have been kept in particu- 


lar hands as ſecrets. At bottom 
they are all nearly the ſ4me; and 


much too trivial to deferve the 


pains taken about them. The 

are perhaps farther diveſted « 

zeic, than the mercarrus corallings 
of the ſhops ; but hgve this dif- 
advantage, that the quantity of 
acid ſeparated in the troubleſome 
digeftions, &c. muſt vary accord- 
ing. to different ' circumſtances in 
the operation. All the four ſtand 
recommended in fmall doſes, two 
prains for inſtance, as excellent 
alferants and diaphoretics: in 
larger ones, they prove emetic 


and cathartie. 3 
MERCURIUS 'CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS,; vel ALBUS.. 
The white mercurial corroftut, or 
correſive mercury ſublimate. 


Take of © | 5 * 3 
Purified quickſilver, forty ounces; 


51 


' Sea ſalt, thirty-three ounces; 


Nitre, twenty-eight ounces; - 
_ Calcmed green vitriol, fixty- ſix 


mk + - aa | . 


Grind the quickſilver, in a wooden 
or ſtone mortar, with an ounce 


or more of corroſive mercury 


ſublimate already made, until 
the quickſilver is divided into 
grains: this mixture is to 
de ground with the nitre, and 
afterwards with the ſea falt 
then add the calcined vitriol, 


continuing the triture only for 


a little time longer, leſt the 


* quickfifver ſhould run together 
' again, Laſtly, proceed to fub- 
limation, in a glafs matraſs; to 


Which you may adapt a head, 
in order to ſave a little ſpirit 


- that will come over, 


1 
_= $15 
Ii hat Been füppotcd, that tor- 
roſive ſublimate partieipates gf ant 
the ingredients employed in This 
proceſs; though it is certain, that 
it conſiſts 6nly of mercury and the 
acid of the ſea falt united together. 
The materials being mixed and 
exp6fed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 


parts with its aid; which, difodg- 
ing thoſe” of the nitre and marine 


ſalt, takes their place.” The ma- 
rhe ld e AR AIR 
aſſiſted by the flitrous, diſſolves the 
mercury now alſo ſtrongly heated. 
This acid, though it very diffeuft- 
ly acts on mercury, yet when thus 
once united with it, is more ſtrong- 
ly retained thereby than any other 
acid. The nitfous Toy 
fore, having nothing to-retain 
(for its ory baſis, 15 that of the 
ſea falt are both occupied by the 
vitriolic ; and that. which the vi- 
triolic forſook to unite with theſe 
is now. ſcarcely combinable with 
it) ariſes; leaving the mercury 
and marine acid to ſublime toge- 
ther when the heat ſhall be ſtrong 
enough to elevate them. Some 
ſmall portion of the marine ſpirit 
ariſes along with the nitrous; and 
hence this compound aci& has 
been uſually employed, inſtead of 
the agaafortis compoſita, to which it 
is ſimilar, for making the red cor- 
roſive. F 
It appears, therefore, that the 
vitriol, and the baſes of the nitre 
and ſea ſalt, are of no farther uſe 
in this proceſs, than as convenient 
intermediums for facilitating the 
union of the mercury with the ma- 
rine acids. They likewiſe ſerve to 
afford a ſupport for the ſublimate 
to reſt upon, which thus aſſumes 
the form it is expected in, that of 
a placenta or cake. The def 
of adding a little ſublimate already 
made is to facilitate the extinction 
of the mercury, or its mixture 
with the other materials. 2 
—_—_-: Tak 
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Tapes 85 ſundry. other ways 


of maki this preparation, or of 


1 5 0 — f ah . the ma- 
By onde. 


5 emetic or den mine- 
FO, N 5 105 be mixed 


8 ad Las quit the 3 to unite 
gs Jy is of the ſea falt; and 
the tea my Now ſet 


EEE 


com 1 7 roma, 1 diſco- 
Tory of this method TE 
attributed. 0 Boulduc 3 though it 
15 found alſo in eſa labora- 
tori e 8 2 

Tf the mercury be corroded by 
the 1 mtrous, acid 4 * of the vi- 
vols, Fon 255 Will be dp. ſame; 

that, id equally quitting the mer- 
cur) 7 potty keel a. marine. 
This method the FEE?" of Edin- 
burgh h Hays e 


13 4 987 1 $16 
5 25 PL " Edinb. +$% | 
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_. Calx of mercury (wat! is, a ſo- 
to. lution of mercury in aquafor- 
tis, evaporated. to a dry white 
"oh maß 1 
| Decrepitated ſea ſalt, of each e- 
-- qual quantities. 

Powder, and mix theſe well toge- 
ther; and put them into a ma- 
traſs, of which they may nearly 
ll one half: place the veſſel in 

a ſand- furnace, and proceed to 

_ ſublimation; applying at firſt a 

gentle heat, an f afterwards in- 

creaſing it, till all the ſublimate 


has ariſen, in a white cryſtalline 


2 0 We. to the upper part of the 
-matraſs : ſeparate this from the 

* red ſcoria, and purify it, if 
© needful, by a ſecond ſublima- 
tion. 


* — 


Part III. 


TRE ſublimate made by this 
method is the ſame with the fore. 
going; but as the quantity of fixt 
matter is ſmall, it diflicultly aſ. 
ſumes the form of a cake. It re. 
guires indeed ſome ſkill in the ope- 
rator, to give it this appearance 
when. eng Proceſs, is followed, 
When | arge quantities are made, 
this form may be eaſily obtained, 

placing the matraſs no deeper in 
the land than the ſurface of the 
matter contained in it; and re- 
moving a little of the ſand from the 
b e the glaſs, as ſoon as the 
flowers begin to appear in the 
neck; when the heat ſhould like. 
wiſe be ſomewhat lowered, and 
not at all raiſed during the whole 
proceſs. The ſublimation is known 
tbe, completed by the edges of 
cryſtalline cake, Which will 


form upon the ſurface of the ca- 
put mortuum, appearing ſmooth 


and even, anda little removed 
from it. 

Our apothecaries rarely, and 
few even of the chemiſts, attempt 
the making of this preparation 
themſelves; greateſt part of what 
is uſed among us comes from 
Venice and Holland. This foreign 
ſublimate has been reported to be 
adulterated with arſenic. Some 
affirm that this dangerous fraud 
may be diſcovered by the ſubli- 
mate turning black on being moiſ- 
tened with alkaline ley ; which 
by others is denied. As this point 
ſeemed of ſome 1 ce to be 
determined, I made ſundry ex· 


periments with this view, which 


convinced me of the inſufficiency 
of alkalies for. diſcovering arſe- 
nic. Alkaline; ley, poured into 
a ſolution of pure ſublimate, 
into a ſolution of pure arſenic, 
and into a uch of the two 
ſolutions in different propor- 
tions, produced no blackneſs in 
any: and though the pure ſubli- 

mate, 
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mate, and the mixtures of it with 
arſenic, exhibited ſome differences 
in theſe trials, yet theſe differences 
were neither ſo conſtant, nor ſo 
frongly marked, as to be laid 
down, univerſally,” for criteria, of 
the preſence or abſence of arſenic : 
different ſpecimens of fublimate, 
known to be pure, differed conſi- 
derably in this reſpect; probably 
from their holding a little more or 
leſs mercury in proportion to the 
acid, or from their retaining ſome 
{mall portion of thoſe acids which 
were employed in the preparation 
as intermedia. | 
Some chemiſts deny the practi- 
cability of this adulteration. There 
is a proceſs common in books of 
chemiſtry, wherein ſublimate and 
arſenic being mixed together and 
ſet to ſublime, they do not ariſe in 
one maſs, or yield any thing fi- 
milar to the preparation here in- 
tended : the arſenic abſorbs the 
acid of the ſublimate, and is re- 
duced thereby into a liquid or 
butyraceous confiftence ; while the 
mercury, thus freed from the acid, 
diſtils in its running form: if the 
quantity of arſenic is inſufficient 
to decompound the whole of the 
ſublimate, the remainder of the 
ſublimate concretes diſtinct from 
the arſenical butter. From whence 
they conclude, that arſenic and ſub- 
hmate cannot be united together 
into a cryſtalline cake, the form in 
which this preparation is brought 
to us, en Sod 75 
/ The above experiment is not 
altogether ' deciſive ;** for though 
arſenic and ſulphur do not affame* 
the required form by the common 
proceſs, it is poſſible n 
ſome other management. It will 
therefore A(tougk I have nevet 
found any reaſon to ſuſpe& that 
the abuſe is praiſed) be proper 
to point out means for the ſatiſ- 
faction of thoſe, who may be 


— 


deſirous of convincing themſelves 
of the, genuineneſs of this im- 
portant preparation. Let ſome 
of the fablimate, powdered in a 
glaſs mortar, be well mixed with 
twice its weight of black flux, 
(page 5357 and a little filings or 
ſhavings of iron: put the mixture 
into a crucible capable of holding 
four or five times as much; give 
a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, and then haſtily increaſe it 
to a white heat. If no fumes of 
a garlic ſmell can be perceived 
during the proceſs; and if the 
particles of iron retain their form, 
without any of them being melted; ' 
I think we may be ſecure that the 
mixture contained no arſenic. 


SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent 
corroſive, preſently corrupting and 
deſtroying all the parts of the body 
it touches. A ſolution of it in 
water, in the proportion of about 
a dram to a quart, is made uſe of 
for keeping down proud fleſh, and 
cleanſing foul ulcers, and a more 
dilute ſolution as a coſmetic, and 
for —_—— cutaneons inſects. 
But a great deal of caution is re- 
3 even in theſe external uſes 
Ot it. | | 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe 
of one-tenth or one-eighth of a 
grain. Boerhaave relates, that if 
a grain of it be diffolved in an 
ounce or more of water, and à 
dram of this ſolution, ſoftened with 
ſyrup of violets, taken twice or 
thrice a day, it will perform won- 
ders in many reputed incurable di- 
ſtempers; but particularly cautions, 
us not tp venture upon it, unleſs 
the method of managing it is well 
known. T na ed” 127 an 

Sublimate diſſelyec in vinous 
ſpirits has of late been given in- 
ternally in larger doſes; from a 
quarter of à grain to half a grain, 

L1z3 This 


| 


| 
| 
| 


roſive quality, and ren 


% 


his; method of _ uſing it was 

brought into — 9 og Ah Van 

Swieten at Vienna, particularly 

for venereal maladies; and ſeveral 

2 of it have been made in this 
ing 


dom alſo with ſucceſs. Eight 
grains of the ſublimate are diſſolv- 


ed in fixteen ounces. of rectified 
ſpirit of wine or proof. ſpirit; the 
tectiſed ſpirit diſſolves it more 
perfectly, and ſeems to make the 
medicine milder in its operation, 
than the proof ſpirit af the origi - 
nal preſcription of Van Swieten. 
Of this ſolution, from one to two 
ee that is, from half an 

unde to an ounce, are given 
37 a day, and continued till all 

e ſymptoms are removed; ob- 
ſerving to uſe a low diet, with 
lentiful dilution, _ otherwiſe the 


- ſublimate is Apr: $0 purge, and 


oripe ſeverely, It gener urges 
> 6 or leſs ar 8 — 
by urine and perſpiration. | 
Sublimate conſiſts of mercury 
united with a large quantity of 
marine acid, There are two gene- 
ral methods of deſtroying its cor- 

—.— it 


mild; combining with it ſo much 


freſh mercury as the acid is capa- 
ble of taking up, and ſeparating a 


of the acid by means of al- 
e ſalts, and the like. On the 
| rſt principle, mercurius dulcis is 


- 


formed; on the latter, white pre- 


cipitate. 


© MERCURIUS. DULCIS' 
Dried mercury ſublimate 


Gin, Lend. Ft: 4} 
Take of aogy. 2 2% A 22 
Gbrroſlves mercury ſublimate, 
one pound; ood oh 
- Purifedquickftlyer, nine ounces, 
Having powdered the ſublimate, 
add to it the quickſilver, and 
_ digeſt them together in a glatraſs, 


* 
9 
W + 
* 
* 


* 4 
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afterwards ſeems to operate chiefly 


| with a gentle heat of ſand, until 
. they unite; then; increaſing the 
heat, let the mixture be ſub. 
limed. The ſublimed matter, 
freed from the acrimonious part 
at top and ſuch mercurial glo- 
bules as happen to appear di. 
ſtinct in it, is to be reduced into 
powder, and ſublimed again; 
and this ſublimation repeated ſu 
times. en 


2 Ediub. 
Take of * 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, re. 
| duced to powder in a glaſs 
maortar, four ounces; | 
Pure quickſilver, three ounces. 
Mix them well together, by long 
trituration in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, until the quickſilver 
ceaſes to appear; taking care to 
avoid the finer powder that flies 
off. Put the powder into an ob 
long phĩal, of ſuch a ſize, that on- 
ly one-third of it may be filled; 
and ſet the glaſs in a ſand-fur. 
nace, ſo as that the ſand may 
reach up to one half its height. 
By degrees of fire ſucceſſively 
applied, almoſt all the mercury 
will ſublime, and adhere to the 
upper part of the veſſel. The 
_ glaſs bo then broken, and 
the red powder which is found 
in its. bottom, with the whitiſh 
one that ſticks about the neck, 
being thrown away, let the 
white mercury be {ablimed an 
gain three or four times. 


Tux trituration of corroſive ſub- 
limate with quickſilver is a very 
noxious operation: for it is almoſt 
impoſſible, by any care, to prevent 
the lighter particles of the former 
from ariſing, fo as to affect the 0- 
perator's eyes and mouth. It is 
nevertheleſs of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, that the ingredients be 
perfeuy. united before the fubli- 


mation 


mation is begun: this may be 
moſt commodiouſly effected, by the 
_ digeſtion ordered in the firſt of the 
above proceſſes. It is indeed ſtill 
neceſſary to pulverize the ſubli- 
mate, before the mercu 
to it; but this may be ſafely per- 
ſormed, with a little caution; eſ- 

ally, if during the pulveriza- 
tion, the matter A now and then 
ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of 
wine: this addition does not at 
all impede' the union of the ingre- 
dients, or prejudice the fublima- 
tion: it will be convenient not to 
cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſ- 
ſel with a cap of paper at firſt 
{as is uſually practiſed) but to de- 
fer this till the mixture begins to 
ſublime, that the ſpirit may eſ- 


cape. : 

The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention ; and 
the more ſo, as a miſtaken theory 
herein has been productive of ſe- 
veral errors, with regard to the 
operation of mercurials in general. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the dulcifica- 
tion, as it is called, of the mercu- 
rius corroſi uus, is owing to the ſpi- 
culz or ſharp points, on which its 
corroſiveneſs depends, being brok- 
en and worn off by the frequent 
ſublimations. If this opinion was 
juſt, the corroſive would become 
mild, without any addition, barely 
by repeating the ſublimation; but 
this is contrary to all experience. 
The abatement of the corroſive 
quality of the ſublimate is entirely 
owing to the combination of ſo 
much freſh mercury with it, as is 


capable of being united; and by | | 
| * ſublimed, has been commonly call- 


tever means this combination 


is efte&ed, the preparation will be 
ſufficiently dulciſtled. Triture and 
digeſtion promote the union of the 


two, whilſt ſublimation tends ra- 
ther to diſunite them. The pru- 
dent operator, therefore, will not be 


ſolicitous about ſeparating ſuch 
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is added 


mercurial globules as appear di- 
ſtinct after the firſt ſublimation ; 
he will endeavour rather to com- 
bine them with the reſt, by re- 
peating the triture and digeſtion. 

The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their zercarius dulcis to be 
only twice ſublimed ; and the Au- 
gu but once; and Neumann 
propoſes making it direQly, by a 
fingle ſublimation, from the ingre- 
dients which the corrofive ſubli- 
mate is prepared from, by only 
taking the quickſilver in a larger 
proportion. If the medicine, made 
aftereither of theſe methods, ſhould 
pum in any degree acrid, water, 

oiled on it for ſome time, will diſ- 
ſolve and ſeparate that part in 
which its acrimony conſiſts. The 
marks of the preparation. being 


ſufficiently dulcified, are, its'being 
perfectly inſipid to the tafte, and 


indiſſoluble by long boiling in 
water. Whether the water, in 
which it has been boiled, has 
taken up any part of it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor 
a ley of any fixt alkaline falt, or 
any volatile alkaline ſpirit: if the 
decoction has any mercurial im- 
pregnation, it will grow turbid on 
this addition: if otherwiſe, it will 
continue limpid. But here care 
muſt be taken not to be deceived 
by an extraneous faline matter in 
the water itſelf: moſt of the com- 
mon ſpring waters turn milky on 
the addition of alkalies: and 
therefore, for experiments of this 


kind, diſtilled water, or rain wa- 


ter, ought to be uſed, | 
Mercurius dulcis, ſeven times 


ed Calomelas, and Aquila alba; 
names which are now dropt both 
by the London and Edinburgh 


_ colleges. Calomelas is indeed a 
very improper name for a White 


Ul the word implying a 
lack colour: by grinding mer- 
114 | curius 


5 n 


' 
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* * _ curius dulcis with volatile ſpirits, any part of the calomel. Song 
It becomes blackiſh, and this per- chemiſts. have therefore recom. 
haps is the true calomel, mended a proof ſpirit, or com. 
Mercurius dulcis appears to he mon water, ay more ſuitable for 
one of the beſt and ſafeſt prepara- this purpoſe than rectified ſpirit ; 
tions of this mineral for general if any part indeed of the calomel 
uſe, whether intended to act as a remains not ſufficiently dulcified, 
fialogogue, diaphoretic, or alterant. this will be diſſolved by boilin 
Jauy of the more elaborate pro- in water, and conſequently the 
ceſſes are no other than attempts Farne becomes milder; but 
to produce from mercury ſuch a if the calomel is well made, even 
medicine as this really is. The water, will haye no effect upon it; 
doſe, for raiſing a ſalivation, is the mercury and ſpirit of ſalt 
ten or fifteen grains, taken in being ſo cloſely united to each 
erf the form of a bolus or pills, every other, as not to admit of any 
$73, S8might or oftener, till the ptyaliſm ſeparation by. the means here 
begins. As an alterant and dia- propoſed, Nor indeed does good 
; Phoretic, it is given in doſes of mercurius dulcis want any of its 
Ee or ſix grains; a, purgative acid to be taken away, as bein 
| being occaſionally interpoſed, to already ſufficiently. ſafe, and mil 
. revent its affecting the mouth. in its operation. The Edinburgh 
3 gen, however, much better, college therefore, who received 
when given in ſmaller quantities, this preparation in the former 
as one, two, or three grains every editions of their pharmacopœia, 
morning and evening in conjunc- have now rejected it. 
tion with ſuch ſubſtances as deter- 8 * 
mine its action to the ſkin, as MERCURIUS 
| the extract or reſin of guaiacum; PRACIPITATUS ALBUS. 
| the patient at the ſame time keep- White precipitate of mercury, 
ing warm, and drinking liberally  _ dinb. . 
| of warm diluent liquors. By ts Diſſolve ſublimate corroſive mer- 
| method of managing it, obſtinate cury in a ſufficient quantity of 
; ,Cutaneous and yenereal diſtempers hot water, and gradually drop 
Yee fo have been ſucceſsfully cured, with- into the ſolution ſome ſpirit of 
2 — coat any remarkable 1ncreaſe of the ſal ammoniac, as long as any 
| Ieabble evacuations. Je precipitation enſues. Waſh the 
a precipitated powder upon a fil- 
©... PanACEA. MERCURIL... ter, with ſeveral freſh, quantities 
Mercurial panace. of Warm water, 
Take any, uantity of Inga ..: antes IG itt 
ca lomel, and four times as much 'Tr1s preparation is yſed chief- 
© "ſpirit of wine, Rigett them ly in ointments, in which inten- 
together in a ſand- heat for twenty tion its fine white colour is no 
days, frequently baking the ſmall recommendation to it. For 
peſſel; then pour off the ſpirit, internal purpoſes, it is rarely em- 
And dry the powder for uſe, ployed, nor is it at all wanted: 
i e ee e vo 484 38, DEArly, Amilar to. mercuriys 
25 Tuts preparation differs very dulcis, but leſs certain in its 
little, if at all, from the forego- effects. Corroſive ſublimate, as 
ipg; for as Lemery obſeryes, the we. have already ſeen, conſiſts of 
„ ſpirit of wine does, not diflolye mercury united with a large pro- 
1 $6; 5 2 245 TT oY da, 2. 2 22 Hit de, . P ortion 
of He one, il ar ge, regnanted A feel 
oa dons Sri bn, lem x im dil or- gl ff 111 de 10 e. 
2 eammof rg [FU Pdf ira Lr. / Et fo A Gan 
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Chap. 1. Praparatioms of Mercury. Fox 


portion of acid: it is there dul- 
cified by adding as much freſh 
mercury as is ſufficient to ſatiate 
all the acid; here, by ſeparating 
all the acid that is not ſatiated. 
This laſt way ſeems an unfrugal 
one, on account not only of the 
Joſs of the acid, but of the vo- 
latile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorb- 
ing it. The operator may how- 
ever, if it ſhould be thought 
worth while, recover the volatile 
ſalt from the liquor, by adding 
to it, after the precipitate has 
been ſeparated, a proper quantity 
of potaſh, and diſtilling with a 
gentle heat, in the ſame manner 
as for the ſpirit or volatile ſalt 
of ſal ammoniac; for a true ſal 
ammoniac is regenerated, in the 
precipitation, from the union of 
the volatile ſpirit with the ma- 
rine acid of the ſublimate, It 
is by no means adviſeable to ufe 
the liquor itſelf as a, ſolution of 
ſal ammoniac, or to ſeparate the 
ſal ammoniac from it by evapora- 
tion and cryſtallization, as à part 
of the mercury might be retained, 
and communicate dangerous qua- 
lities: but the volatile ſalt ſepa- 
rated by diſtillation may be uſed 
without fear of its containing any 
mercury, none of which will ariſe 
with the heat by which volatile 
falts are diſtilled. | 
Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectu- 


ally, for precipitating ſolutions - 


of ſublimate, as the yolatile ; but 
the precipitate, ohtained by means 
of the former, inſtead of being 
white as with the latter, is gene- 
rally of a reddith yellow or orange 
colour. If ſal ammoniac be diſ- 
ſolved along with the ſublimate, 
the addition of fixt alkalies will 
now, extricating the volatile al- 
kali of the ſal ammoniac, occa- 
ſion as white a precipitation, as if 


the volatile alkali had been pre- 


yieuſly ſeparated and employed in 


5 


its ppre” ſtate : and this compen- 
dium is now allowed by the Lon- 
don college. The proceſs is as 
follow. 2305 Conte 
| | Lond. 
Take 74 * 0” 
Sublimate corroſive mercury, 
Sal ammoniac, of each equal 
——.— n | 
Diſſolve them both together in 
water, filter the ſolution, and 
precipitate it with a ſolũtion of 
any fixt alkaline ſalt. Waſh 
the precipitated powder, till it 
is perfectly ſweet (that is, in- 
ſipid or void of acrimony.) 
Here the ſal ammoniac, be- 
ſides its uſe in the capital inten- 
iton, to make a white precipita- 
tion, promotes the ſolution of the 
ſublimate; which, of itſelf, is 


difticultly, and ſcarce at all totally 


ſoluble by repeated boiling in 
water: for however ſkilfully it is 
1 ſome part of it will 

ave an under- proportion of acid, 
and conſequently approach to the 
ſtate of mercurius dulcis. A good 


deal of care is requiſite in the 


precipitation: for if too large a 
quantity of the fixt alkaline ſo- 
lution be imprudently added, the 
precipitate will loſe the elegant 
. colour for which it is va- 
ued. * 


A PRECIPITATE of a different 


nature from the preceding” has 
been commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame name, MERCURIUS PRz- 
CIPITATUS ALB'US; the prepara- 
tion of which, in the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia, is as follows. 


Take any quantity of the ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and pour into it, by little and 
little, ſome very ftrong brine of 
ſea ſalt, until all the quickfilver 

l 15 
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: is procipitated in form of à very 
White powder; which is to be 


rius dulcis produces the good 
fects which this is appel 0 & 


43 waſhed upon a filter with warm with a greater degree of certainty 
water, till the water comes off and without diſordering the coy. 


without any acrimony. The 
wder is then to be put betwixt 
the folds of paper, and dried 

With a very gentle heat. 


Tus is a very unfrugal pre- 


paration: for ſea ſalt, in whatever 


-propartion it be added, will not 


Pragpitate all the mercury: this 


evidently appears upon adding a 
mall quantity of a ſolution of 
fixt alkaline ſalt, or volatile al- 
kaline ſpirit, to the liquor which 


_ zemains after the precipitate is 
fallen, when it will again grow 
turbid, and let fall a confider- 


able quantity of freſh precipitate. 


Homberg | obſerves, that if the 


acid ſpirit. bears an over-propor- 
tion to the mercury in the ſolu- 
tion, no precipitation at all will 
follow upon the affuſion of the 
brine of ſea ſalt. If the precipi- 
tate be waſhed too often with hot 


water, it will all diſſolve and paſs 


the filter: the ſame accidentavill 
likewiſe happen, if the brine em- 
ployed at firſt to throw down the 
mercury be ſuffered to ſtand too 
Jong upon the preciprtate. 
Some have been accuſtomed to 
ſubſtitute the above officinal white 
recipitate in the place of this; 
but very injudiciouſly: the firſt 
is ſo mild, as not unproperly to 
deſerve the appellation by which 


it is diſtinguiſned in the former 


Edinburgh pharmacopeia, dulcis; 
whilſt this laſt is ſo far corroſive, 
.as to be employed by the farriers 


ff for the purpoſes. of an eſcharotic. 


Internally, it is among us very 


rarely made uſe of; notwithftand- 


ing the character given of it by 


Boerhaave, of being perhaps 
„ the beſt remedy hitherto af- 
4 forded by mercury.” Mercu- 


ſtitution, occaſioning vomiting, &c. 


which this precipitate, in a doſe 


of two or three grains, frequently 


MEerxcurivus PRECIPITATYS 

_ "Fvuscvs, vulgo WurrTzn. 

Brown, commonly called Wurtz';, 

precipitate. 

Take any quantity of a ſolution 
of mercury (made in aquafortis) 
and gradually drop into it oil 
of tartar per deliquium, till the 
efferveſcence ceaſes. ' A pow. 
der will precipitate, which is 
to be edulcorated as the fore. 
going. e 


Tars preparation was in con- 
fiderable eſteem ſome years ago, 
but at preſent is rarely or never 
made uſe of, and hence it is 
now rejected both by the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges. It 
does not ſeem to differ in ſtrength 
or effects from the ſweet preci- 
pitate. l 


MERCURIUS 
PRACIPITATUS VIRIDIS. 
Green precipitate of mercury. 

| Edinb., © | 
Diſſolve four ounces cf corrofive 
ſublimate mercury (previouſly 
reduced to powder) in a quart 
of hot water. 
Digeſt an ounce and a half of 
copper filings, with eight ounces 
of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, in a 
matraſs, until a. deep blue tinc- 
ture is extracted. ; 
Filter the tincture, and drop it 
by degrees into the mercurial 
ſolutiong, when the precipitate 
has fallen, evaporate in a ſand- 
heat to dryneſs, 


Tars 


— 
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Tus differs from the ſweet pre- 
cipitate, in containing, an admix- 
ture of copper, which renders it an 
emetic too rough to be uſed inter- 


nally with Ol hence the 
. 4 practice almoſt entirely 
rejected it. a 


This preparation is conſider- 
ably different from the green pre- 


cipitate of foreign pharmacopœias. 


There, the proportion of copper, 
contained in the preparation when 
finiſhed, is much greater; for, 
though the quantity directed to be 
taken is leſs, yet aquafortis being 
employed for the menſtruum, the 
whole is diſſolved; whereas the 
volatile ſpirit, here employed, ex- 
tracts but a very ſmall portion of 
N. 181 | | 
MERCURIUS EMETICUS 
„ FLAVUS. | 
The yellow mercurial emetic. 
Lond. n 51 
Upon purified quickſilver, con- 
tained in a glaſs veſſel, pour 
double its weight of the ſtrong 
ſpirit, or oil of vitriol. Heat 
the liquor by degrees, ſo as at 
length to make it boil, till a 
white maſs remains, which is 
to be thoroughly dried with a 
ſtrong fire. "This maſs, on the 
affuſion of warm water, grows 
yellowiſh, and falls 1hto pow- 
der, which is to be diligently 
ground with the water, in a 
glaſs mortar: then ſuffer 'it to 
| ſettle, pour off the water, and 
waſh the powder in feyeral 
| 2 of freſh water, until it 1s 
ſafficiently dulciſied. | 
MERCURIUS 
9 TE AEED FLAVUS, 
| eu 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. 
Yellow precipitate of mercury, or 
turpeth mineral. 


Take 


523 
WH. in 8 Ediub. Io Nin 22 
"ake four ounces, of pure quick- 
filver, and eight ounces/of oil 
of vitriol. Cautiouſly mix them 
together, and diſtil in a retort, 
placed in a ſand- furnace, to 
dryneſs; the white calx, which 
is left at the bottom, being 
ground to powder, and thrown 
into warm water, immediately 
grows of a yellow colour: waſh 
this in freſh -waters renewed 
ſeveral times, until it has loſt 
all its acrimony: then dry it 
for uſe. 4 94 deen e 


Tux quantity of oil of vitriol, 
formerly directed, was double to 
that in the above preſeriptions: 
the reduction, now made in this 
article, greatly facilitates the pro- 
ceſs: and even leſs than the pre- 
ſent quantity would ſuffice. 
Boerhaave directs this prepara» 
tion to be made in an open glaſs, 
ſlowly heated, and then placed 
immediately upon burning coals; . 
care being taken to avoid the 
fumes, which are extremely noxi- 
ous, This method will ſucceed' 
very well, with a little addreſs; 
when the ingredients are in ſmall 
quantity: but where the mixtureis 
large, it is better to uſe a retört, 
placed in a ſand- furnace, with a 
recipient, containing a ſmall quan- 
tity of water, luted to it. Great 
care ſhould be taken, when the 
oil of vitriol begins to bubble, 
to ſteadily keep up the heat, 
without at all inereaſing it, till 
the ebullitzon ceaſes, when cthe 
fire ſnould be augmented to the 
utmoſt degree, that as much as . 

poſſible of the redundant acid may 
Lee 
If the matter be but barely 
exſiccated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, 
which in the ablution with water 
will almoſt all diffolve, leaving 
only a little quantity of turpeth: 
5 the 


the more of the acid has been 
diſſipated, the leſs of the remain- 
ing mercury will diſſolve, and 
conſequently the yield of turpeth 
wilb be the greater; fire expelling 
only the acid (viz. fach part of 
tte acid as is not completely ſa- 
tiated with mercury) while water 
takes up always, along with the 
acid, a proportionable quantity of 
the mercury itſelf. Even when 
the matter has been ftrongly cal- 
eined, a part will ſtill be ſoluble: 
this evidently appears upon pour- 
ing into the waſhings a little 
ſolution of fixt alkaline falt, 
which will throw down à confider- 
able quantity of yellow precipi- 
tate, greatly reſembling the tur- 
bith, except that it is leſs violent 
in operation. 8 
From this experiment, it ap- 
pears, that the beſt method of 
edulcorating this powder is, by 
impregnating the water, intended 
to be uſed in its ablution, with 
a determined proportion of fixt 
alkaline ſalt: for by this means, 
the waſhed turbith will not only 
turn out greater in quantity, but, 
what is of more | conſequence, 
always have an equal degree of 
ſtrength; a | circumſtance - which 
deſerves particularly to be conſi- 
dered, elpecially in making ſuch 
Preparations as, from an error in 
the: proceſs, may prove too vio- 
lently corroſive to be uſed with 
any tolerable degree of ſafety. - 
It is obſervable; that though 
the ſuperfluous acid is here ab- 


forbed from the mercury by the 


alkaline ſalt; yet in ſome circum- 
ſtances this acid forſakes that ſalt 
to unite with mercury. If tarta- 
rum vitriolatum, or nitrum vitriola- 
tum (i. e. a combination of vi- 
triolic acid with fixt alkali) be 
diſſolved in water, and the ſolu- 
tion added to a ſolution of mer- 
cury. in aquafortis; the vitriolie 
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acid will anite with the mercury 
and form with it a turbith, which 
falls to the 'bottom ; leaving only 
the alkali diſſolved in the aqua. 
fortis, and united with the acid 
thereof into 'a regenerated nitre, 
On this principle depends the pre- 
paration deſcribed by Wilſon, un- 
der the title of An excellent precipi- 
tate of mercury; which is no other 
than a true turbith, though not 
generally known to be ſuch. It 
is made by diſſolving four ounces 
of nitrum vitriolatum in fixteen 
ounces of ſpirit of nitre; diſſolv. 
ing in this compound liquor four 
ounces of mercury: abſtracting 
the menſtruum in a ſand-heat; 
and edulcorating with water the 
gold - coloured maſs which re- 
mains. | 
Turbith mineral is a. ftrong 
emetic, and in this intention ope- 
rates the moſt powerfully of all 
the mercurials that can be ſafely 
given internally. Its action how. 
ever is not confined to the prime 
vie; it will ſometimes excite a 
ptyaliſm, if a purgative is not 
taken ſoon after it. This medi- 
cine is uſed chiefly in virulent 
gonorrhœas, and other venereal 
caſes, where there is a great fiux 
of humours to the parts: it is 
ſaid likewiſe to have been employ- 
ed with good ſucceſs, in robuſt 
conſtitutions, againſt leprous diſ- 
orders, and obſtinate glandular 
obſtructions : the doſe is from two 
grains to fix or eight. It may 
be given in doſes of a grain or 
two as an alterative and dia- 
phoretic, after the ſame manner 
as the mercurius calcinatus already 
ſpoken of;-++5 45:7 257 
This medicine has been of late 
recommended as the moſt effectual 
reſervative againſt the hydropho- 
5 There are ſeveral examples 
of its preventing madneſs in dogs 
that had been Fitted; and * 
0 
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rforming a cure after the 
madneſs was begun: from fix or 
ſeyen grains to à ſcruple may be 
given every ay, or every other 
day, for a little tinſe, and repeated 
at: the two or chree ſucceeding 
fulls and changes of the moon. 
Some few, trials have likewiſe 
been ade on human ſubjects, 
bitten by mad dogs; and i in theſe 
alſo the turbith, aſd. either as an 
emetic or erat, ſeemed to 
bod effects. See: _ James's 
8 on canine madneſs. 3 
The welkingy. of turbith mi- 
neral are uſed by ſome, exter- 
nally, for the iich and other 
cutaneons foulneſſes. In ſome 
caſes mercurial lotions may, be 
oper, but they are always to 
Egle w e caution: {MA 
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COTE is anneal of 
a metal, united with ſulphur 
or common brimſtone. df 


If powdered. antimony be ex- 


poſed to a gentle fire, the 
ſulphur, exhales z the metallic 


part remaining in form of a | 


white calx, reducible, by pro- 
per fluxes, into a whitiſn brittle 
metal, called regulus. This is 
readily diſtinguiſned from the 
other bodies of that claſs, by 
its not being ſoluble in aqua- 
fortis; its proper ee 
is aqua regis. 

If aqua regia be poured upon 
crude antimony, the metallic 
part will be diſſolyed; and the 
ſulphur thrown out, partly to 
the ſides of the veſſel, and part- 
ly to the ſurface of the liquor, 
in form. of a greyiſh yellow 
ſubſtance, This, ſeparated and 


825 


is Bs no means an eligible, one, 
cing extremel ly, unequal, in 
point of . ſtrength ; more or leſs, 
of the mercury 1 diſſolved, 
as obſerved. above, according to 
the degree of N e * 
pharmaco 14 of Paris dire 
mercurial waſh free: from, this i — 
convenience, under the title of A 
mercurialis, or ren, liguidus. 
It is compoſed of one ounce of 


mercury, a in, a fuſkcieng 


uantity of ſpirit; of nitre and 
8 with thirty ounces of di 


Killed; water... In Waut of diſtill 
water, rain water may be uſed; 
but of ſpring; waters there are 
very, few which will, mix ih 
the mercurjal, ER without 
growing turbid. and precipitatiag 
1 55 oF: the ade mood 
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perde by abt ation, appears 
on all trials the ſame with! pure 
common brimſtone. 

The metal, freed from the 
ſulphur naturally blended with 
it, and afterwards- fuſed with 
common brimſtone, reſumes the 
appearance and qualities: of 

crude among 2909112 of & 


Taz td 8 1 FR: 806 
dieine of the greateſt power of 
any known ſubſtance; a+ tity 
too minute to be ſenſible on the 
tendereſt balance, is capable of 


producing virulent effects, if taken 


diſſolved or in à ſoluble ſtate. 
If given in ſuch a form as to be 
immediately miſcible with the ani- 
mal fluids, it proves violently 
emetic; if ſo managed as to be 
more fowly acted on, ' cathartic g 


and in. either caſe, if the doſe 
is 


* xx 


76 untl fall, draphoretic- 
Thus, though vegetable acids 
extract ſo Vittle from this metal, 
what! the remainder ſeems to —— 
loſt notfling of its weight, the 
tinctures prove in no large doſes 
frongly-ettietic, and in fmaller 


ones powerfully diaphoreric, The 


regulus has "caſt into the 

_ of & ras * which acted ' as 

artics, though with- 

cut mg any ſenfible dimi- 

mition of weig fie ig 55 afſag e 

roug h the body; is xe: 
aeg, for LY great number of 


Sh 3 „wette of We 
zeflammable principle which it has 
in common” with other metallic 
bodies, that are reduced to #'calx; 


| becomes indiſſaluble and inactive. 


The calx nevertheleſs, urged with 
a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, 
as eaſy of ſolution (partially and 
as ' virulent in qperation, as the 
regulus itſelf: the glaſs, thoroughly 
mingled with ſuch ſubſtances as 
ins a its ſolubilit „as WAX, re- 
_ and the Mie is Sale Wa- 
dered mild. . f. 


* Vegetable" nite, as „ eg 


obſerved, diſſolve but an extreme- 


minute portion of this metal : 

the "ſolution nevertheleſs proves 
powerfully” emetie and cathartic. 
The nitrous and vitnolic ” acids 
only corrode it into tb powder, 
to which they adhere ſo ſlightly 
as to be ſeparable in good meaſure 
dy water, and totally by fire; 
leaving the regulus in form of 
a'calx fimilar to that prepared by 
fire alone. The marine acid has 
a" very different effect: this re- 
duces the regulus inte a violent 
corrofive, and though it difficultly 
unites, yet very cloſely adheres to 
it, mſomuch as not to be ſeparable 
by any ablution, nor by fire, the 
le ung along with it. 
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Thie nitrods or vitriolie acids ex- 
pel the marine, and thus reduce 
the corrofive* into A calx fimilar 
to the foregoing. 4 

- Sufphiur relay Mars ts 

wer of this metal: and hence 

crude” antimony (in Which the 
regulus 8 to be” combined 
with from one fourth to one 
Balf its weight of 95 rar)” "Proves 
Altogether mild. à part of 
the fulphur” be taten away, by 
ſuch operations as do not deſtroy 
or calcine the 'thetal, the remain. 


ig thaſs becomes Proportionably 


| more! active. 


- The fulphür of antimony m 
be ex} belle by 'deflagration io 


flitre: che larger the quantity of 
doit, 


nitre, to a certain the more 
of the ſulphur will be diſſipated, 


and the preparation will be the 
more active. 


If the quantity of 
nitre is more than ſufficient to 
.conſume-. the ſulphur, the reſt of 
it, deflagrating with the inflam- 


mable principle of the regulus 


itſelf, renders it again mild. 
The ſalphur of - antimony is 
likewiſe abforbed, in fuſion, - 
certain metals; and by alkaline 
falts. - Theſe laſt, when united 
with ſulphur, prove a menſtruum 
for all the metals (zinc excepted) 
and hence; if che fuſion is long 
continued, the regulus 1 is taken up, 
and rendered ade It water: | 


nous AW?rmontr' MEDICT- 
NAL Is. 

Aedfersa crocus ioff antimony. 
Take of 

Antimony, ght parts; 

Nitre, one part. | 
Mix, and throw them by little at 

a time, into a red-hot crucible : 
when the deflagration | ceaſes, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
and reduce the maker into 


powder. 
* T x15 
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Tuils preparation is ſufficiently 
mild, though conſiderably more 
ative than the crude mineral: 
eigkteen or twenty grains will in 
ſome conſtitutions operate, though 
very gently, both upwards and 
downwards. It appears to be 
nearly ſimilar to the medicinal re- 
euls; hereafter deſcribed. 

In this and the following pro- 
ceſſes with nitre, the operator 
muſt obſerve to throw into the 
crucible only a little of the mat- 
ter at a time, and to wait till 
the deflagration of one parcel is 
over before another is added; for 
if much was put in at once, the 
deflagration would be ſo violent, 
that great part of the matter 
would be thrown over the cruci- 
ble. The powder is moſt conve- 
niently introduced by means of 
4 ſmall iron ladle: care mult be 
taken, not to bring back with 
theladle any ſpark of coal, which 
would -ſet fire to the reſt of the 
mixture. | Pas 


CrRocus ANTIMONIL MITIOR. 
The milder crocus of antimony 
Take of Do 
Antimony, two parts; 
Nitre, one part. 


Mix them together, and throw 


the powder by degrees into a 
red-hot crucible. As ſoon as 
the deflagration ceaſes, remove 
the matter from the fire (with- 
out ſuffering it to melt) and 
reduce it into powder. 


Tars preparation is called i- 
tior, not in regard to the crocus 
above deſcribed, but to that 
which follows. It acts much 
more powerfully than the fore 


going ; the increaſe of the nitre 


occahoning a greater quantity of 
the ſulphur of the antimony to 
be diſſipated. The London com- 
mittee received it in their fiſt 


LI aw 
1 
draught, with the character of an 
antimonial of mild operation, 
which had proved a foccefgful 
medicine in numerous inſtances, 
without any one example of. its 
being unſafe, Some trials how- 
ever, afterwards reported to them, 
where the operation. of this — 
the following crocus were com- 
pared, induced them 8 this, 
preparation aſide, It, appears. to, 
differ from the other only in. being 
FU ˖ͤ . Eo nn fs 
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of 23310 ia nochn erg 
Crocus ef antimomy, cammonlyt 
called Crocus metalloram, and 
. by' foreign writers; Hepar ami- 
monii, or Liver of antimomy. 
If H $67; Lond. NR 110 a 
Take | "a 03 , Wes 
Antimony, c enim Se 
Nitre, of each equal weights. 
Reduce'them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and inject them 
into a crucible heated to à white 
heat, that the mixture "(after 
deflagration) may melt. Then 
pour it out, ſeparate the ſcoriæ, 
and reſerve the matter under- 
neath them for uſe: it proves 
different in eolour, according to 
the continuance of the heat; 
the longer it has been kept in 
fuſion, the yellower it Will be. 


e e 

The mixture of antimony and 
nitre, made às above, is to be 
injected into a red-hot crucible ; 
when the , detonation. is over, 
ſeparate the , reddiſh metallic 
matter from the whitiſh eruſt, 
and edulcorate it by repeated 
waſhings with hot water. : 


Here the antimonial_ ſulphur 
is almoſt totally conſumed, | and 
the metallic part left diveſted of 
its corrector. Theſe preparations, 


_ given 


given from 


5 4 4 


* 


ven from two to fix grain 
2 vidlent edel, greatly dic 
br the conſtitution. Their 


u_ an ounce or two, a day, 


tomed to make the crocus with 


2 leſs proportion of nitre than 
directed above; and without an 


ſarther melting, than what enfu 

from the heat that the matter 
acquires by deflagration, which, 
when the quantity is large, is very 
conſiderable: a little common ſalt 


„ 


mixture is then added by little 


and little: the deflagration is ſoon 
over, and the whole appears in 
perfect fuſion: when cold, a con- 
ſiderable quantity of ſcoriæ are 
found upon the ſurface; which 
ſcoriæ axe eaſily knocked off with 
a hammer. The crocus prepared 


after this manner is of a redder 


colour, than that of the firſt of 
the above proceſſes, 


— 


* 
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chocs ANTMONIH. 


EET. ITO... 
N aſbed crocus of antimony. 
F 


Reduce the crocus into a very 
ſubtile powder, and boil it in 
Water; then, throwing away 
this water, waſh the powder 
ſeveral times in freſh warm 


— 
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een accuſ- 


5 


water, until it becomes perfect. 
IV infipid. 728785 — . : : 


Inis proceſs is deſigned chiefly 
to fit the crocus for the prepara- 
don of emetſe karte, of which 
hereafter, and of the antimonial 
emetic. Wine, Page 293. If the 
crocus was employed for thoſe 
purpoſes. Without waſhing, the 
alkaline ſalt, which it is in ſome 
degree impregnated with from the 
deHagration of, the nitre, would 
in part fatiate the acids of the 
tartar and of the wine, and thus, 
impeding their action on the me- 
tallic part of the antimony, render 
the medicines, very precarious in 
ſtrength: that uncertainties of this 
kind may, be the more, effectuall/ 
guarded againſt, the glaſs, or rather 
the pure regulus of antimony, is 
by, ſome preferred to the crocus, 


both for the emetic tartar and 


Wine. The. Edinburgh college, 


as appears in the foregoing pro- 


ceſs, does not allow the crocus to 
be kept in its unwaſhed ſtate; 
making the ablution- a part of the 
preparation of it. 


EMETICUM MITE AN TIMONII. 
A mild antimonial emetic. 
Take of | 5 
Antimony, one part; 
* Nitre, two parts. 


Grind them together, and throw 


them by little and little into a 


red-hot crucible : when the de- 


flagration is over, the remain- 
ing matter, which proves white, 
is to be waſhed for uſe. 


Wer Wu \ 
Tux quantity of nitre is here ſo 


large, as to conſume not only the 
ſulphur of the antimony, but 
likewiſe great part of the inflam- 
mable principle of the regulus. 
Boerhaave, from whom this pre- 
paration is taken, informs us, that 
it is ſo mild, as often to occaſion 


on o 


only 
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only ſome light nauſea and gentle 
vomiting, with a large diſcharge 
of ſaliva, and thick urine, Its 
effects ſeem to be nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the regulus medici- 
zalis and crocus medicinalis. 
CALX. ANTIMONII. 
Calx of antimony, commonly called 
Diaphoretic antimony. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Antimony, one part; 

Nitre, three parts. 

Let the powdered antimony be 
well mixed with the nitre, and 
gradually injected into a cru- 
cible, heated to a light white 
heat; the matter being after- 
wards taken from the fire, 1s to 
be waſhed with water, both 
from the ſalt which adheres to 
it, and from the groſſer | ants 
that is leſs perfectly calcined. 


„ ' Eainb. 

Take of ; 

Antimony, half a 1 
Nitre, a pound and a half. 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der, then mix them together, 
and throw the mixture, by a 
ſmall ladleful at a time, into 
a red-hot crucible: when the 
detonation 1s over, let the white 
maſs be calcined in the fire for 

half an hour longer; then pow- 
der, and keep it in a glaſs veſſel 
cloſely ſtopt. 
This powder, 
called 

ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 

TICUM NITRATUM. 

Nitrated diaphoretic antimony. 


unwaſhed; is 


When the powder is waſhed with 
freſh quantities of water, tall the 
water comes off inſipid, it is 
called 

ARTIMONIUM DIAPHORE- 

TICUM LOTUM. 


_ Waſhed diaphoretic antimony, 


* — 


. 


The ſeveral waſhings, mixed to- 
gether, filtered, and evaporated 
over a gentle fire till a cuticle 
forms on the ſurface, yield, in 
the cold, cryſtals, called 
NITRUM STIBIATUM. 

Antimoniated nitre. 


The calx of antimony, when 


freed by waſhing from the ſaline - 


matter, is extremely mild, if not 


altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le- 


mery, and others, aſſure us, that 


they have never experienced from 


it any ſuch effects as its uſual title 
(that under which it ſtands in the 
laſt of the above proceſſes) im- 
ports ; Boerhaave declares, that it 
is a mere metallic earth, entirely 
deſtitute of all medicinal virtue ; 


and the committee of the London 


college admit that it has no ſen- 


ible operation, The common 


doſe is from five grains to a ſcru- 
ple, or half a dram; though Wil- 
ſon relates, that he has known it 
given by half ounces, and repeat- 
ed two or three times a day, for 
ſeveral days together. ht 

Some report, that this calx, by 
being kept for a length of time, 
contracts an emetic quality: from 
whence it has been concluded, 
that the powers of the reguline 
part are not entirely deſtroyed; 
that the preparation has the vir- 
tues of other antimonials which 
are N as alteratives, that is, 
in ſuch ſmall doſes as not to 
ſtimulate the primæ viæ; and that, 
therefore, diaphoretic antimony, 
as it is certainly among the mild- 
eſt preparations of that mineral, 
may be uſed for children, and 
ſuch delicate conſtitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
eaſily affected. The obſervation, 
however, from which theſe con- 
eluſions are drawn, does not ap- 
pear to be well founded: Ludovici 
relates, that after keeping the 


Mm powder 
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poder for four years, it proved 
as mild as at firſt; and the 
. Straſburgh pharmacopœia, with 
good reaſon, ſuſpets, that where 
the calx has proved emetic, it 
had. either been given in ſuch 
caſes as would of themſelves have 
been attended with this ſymptom 
tfor the t alexipharmac vir- 
tues, attributed to it, have oc- 
caſioned it to be exhibited even 
in the more dangerous malignant 
ſevers, and other diſorders, which 
are frequently accompanied with 
vomi ting) or that it had not been 
ſuficiently calcined, or perfectly 
freed from ſuch part of the regulus 
as might remain uncalcined. The 
uncalcined part being groſſer than 
the true calx, the ſeparation is 
effected by waſhing over with 
water, in the ſame manner as 
directed in page 257, for ſepa- 
_ earthy powders from their 
groſſer parts. | 


It has been obſerved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony is prepared 
with nitre abounding with ſea 
falt, of which all the common 
mtre contains ſome portion, the 
medicine has proved violently eme- 
tic. This effect is not owing to 
any particular quality of the fea 
fait, bot to its quantity, by which 
the proportion of the nitre to the 
antimony is rendered lefs. 
The nitrum flibiatum is pro- 
duced by the deflagration of the 
falphur of the antimony with the 
nitre, in the ſame manner as the 
al polychre (page 467.) from 
which it differs no otherwiſe than 
in retaining ſome portion of the 
antimonial calx. ' 


C1 


2; CERUSSA ANTIMONIT, 
Ceruſſia of antimony. 

Jun 65 ©2579 1791 
Regulus of antimony, one part; 
Nitre, three parts. | 


1 
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Deflagrate them together, as in 
the foregoing proceſs. 


Tusk reſults of both proceſſes 
appear to be altogether the ſame, 


It is not neceſſary to uſe fo much 


nitre here, as when antimony itſelf 
is employed; for the ſulphur 
which the crude mineral contains, 
and which requires for its dif. 
pation nearly an equal weight of 
nitre to the antimony, is here 
already ſeparated. 'Two parts of 
nitre to one of the regulus are 
fufficient. It'is better however to 
have an over-proportion of nitre 
than an under one, leſt ſome parts 
of the regulus ſhould eſcape being 
ſufficiently calcined. 

It may be proper to obſerve, 
that though crude antimony and 
the regulus yield the fame calces, 
yet the ſalts ſeparated in waſhing 
the calces are very different. As 
crude antimony contains common 
ſulphur, the acid of the ſulphur 
unites with the alkaline baſes of 
the nitre, and the reſult is a 
neutral: ſalt (page 467.) As the 
regulus contains the phlogiſtic or 
inflammable principle, but no 
ſulphur, the nitre is alkalized, as 
it would be by charcoal or other 
hke inflammable bodies (page 
426.) and 1s at the fame time 
rendered more acrimontous than 
the common alkaline ſalts, If 
only equal parts of the regulus 
and nitre be employed, and the 
fire kept up ftrong- for. an hour 
or more, the ſalt will prove more 
cauſtic than even the potential 
cautery of the ſhops. But the 
cauſticity of the falt will ſtill be 
far greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple 
regulus of antimony, the martial 
regulus be uſed, 8 


7 


REGULCS 


REGULUS ANTIMONII 

b MEDICINALIS. 

Medicinal regulus of antimony, 
a Edinb. 

Take of 
Antimony, five ounces; 

Sea ſalt, four ounces ; 

Salt of tartar, one ounce, 

Grind them into powder, and 
throw the mixture, by little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible; 
occaſionally breaking, with an 
iron rod, the cruſt that forms 
on the ſurface. When the 
fuſion is completed, pour out 
the matter into a heated cone, 
gently ſhaking it now and then, 
or ſtriking it on the ſides, that 
the regulus may ſettle to the 
bottom : when grown cold, beat 
off the ſcoriæ, and grind the 

regulus into a powder, which 
is to be kept in a cloſe- ſtopt 

vial. 


TEHIs medicine is nearly ſimilar 
in quality to one made with one- 
eighth of nitre, already deſcribed : 
in both proceſſes, the antimony 
is freed from a ſmall portion of its 
ſulphur, which is diffipated in 
flame by the nitre, and abſorbed 
by the alkaline ſalt. This pre- 
3383 is greatly celebrated by 

offman, and other German phy- 
ficians, in ſundry obſtinate chroni- 
cal diſorders, and eſteemed one 
of the beſt antimonials that can 
be given with ſafety as alterants: 
it operates chiefly as a diaphore- 
tic, and ſometimes, though rarely, 
proves emetic. The ole is from 
three or four grains to twenty. 
This regulus, 
ſubtile powder, is the genuine 
FEBRIFUGE POWDER of Crazni- 
us (Pharm. Borufſo-Brandenburg, 
edit. 1734. pag. 107.) and has 
been greatly commended in all 
kinds of fevers, both of the in- 
termittent and ' continual kind, 
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It is ſaid that a doſe or two 


Take of 


reduced to - 


331 
(Pharm. Argent. 1725. pag. 252.) 
| Pave 
frequently removed theſe diſor- 
ders, by occaſioning either a 
ſalutary diaphoreſis, or acting 
mildly by ſtool or vomit. The 
colour of the levigated powder is 
a purpliſh brown. The antimo- 
nial emetic of Boerhaave, alread 
mentioned, which is white, 19 
nearly ſimilar to it in its medici- 
nal effects. | 
The common falt ſeems to be 
of no further uſe in the proceſs, 
than as it ſerves to promote the 
fuſion; and even for this it 1s 
not neceſſary. The medicine is 
ſaid to be rather more mild and 
certain in operation,. if prepared 
without it. f ele 


REeurts AN TIHioORII. 
Regulus of antimony. 


Antimony, 
Nitre, PI. 
Crude tartar, of each equal 
arts, | 
Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 
der, then mix, and rub them all 
together. Throw the powder, 
at ſeveral times, into a red-hot 
crucible, taking care to break 
the cruſt, which forms on the 
ſurface, with an iron rod: when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
matter may flo like water, 


then pour it out into a warm 
greaſed cone, which is to be- 


gently ſtruck on the ſides, that 


the regulus may ſeparate. and 
when 


fail to the bottom; ; 
grown cold, let the regulus be 
cleared from the ſcoriz that 
lie a- top of it. 


Ix this | rh (which 1s taken 


from the e 


ition of the ü 
pharmacopœia publiſhed in th: 
year 1744) an alkaline ſalt is pro- 

M m 2 duced 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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duced from the nitre and tartar, in 
ſuch quantity, as entirely to abſorb 
the ſulphur of the antimony : the 
alkali, thus ſulphurated, will take 
"up more or leſs of the reguline 


part, according to its quantity, 


and the continuance of the fuſion. 
As the ingredients are above 
proportioned, the yield of regulus 
roves extremely ſmall, and if the 
uſion is long continued, ſcarce 
3 almoſt the whole of it 
being taken up into the ſcoriz : 
In order to obtain the largeſt quan- 
tity, the nitre ought. to be dimi- 
niſhed one half. It is convenient 
to rub the nitre and tartar together, 


L 
© 


and deflagrate them in an iron 


Jadle or pan, before their mixture 
with- the antimony ;- for by this 


- means, the loſs of ſome part of 


the antimony, which otherwiſe 
happens from the vehemence of 
the deflagration, will be prevented, 


a ſmaller crucible will ſerve, and 


leſs time and labour complete the 
ro o ĩ ccc 

The mixture of nitre and tartar 
deflagrated together, will reduce 
any of the antimonial calces (as 
the diaphoretic antimony, ceruſſe, 
vor antimony calcined by itſelf) 
into regulus ; the oily matter of 
the tartar ſupplying the inflam- 


mable principle, which all calces 


Tequire for their revival into a 
metallic form; and the alkaline 
ſalt promoting their fuſion. It 


is the common reducing flux of 


the chemiſts; by whom it is called, 
from its colour, the black flux. 
*The largeſt yield of regulus, hi- 
*therto obtained from antimony, 


has been got by calcining it with- 


out addition, as directed hereafter 
for making glaſs of antimoy, and 
reviving the calx by fuſion, with 
this, or other like compoſitions. 


Mr. Geoffroy, who firſt commu- 
nicated this method to the French 
academy, ſeems to look upon 


. 
* 


ſoap (the ſubſtance he happen 

to make uſe of himſelf) mW 
only one that will ſucceed; but 
the effects of this are not different 
from thoſe of the foregoing flux, 
Both conſiſt of an alkaline ſalt, 
and an inflammable (not ſulphure- 
ous} ſubſtance, which are the only 
materials here neceſſary, Upon 
the whole, the moſt advantageous 
proceſs for obtaining this regulus, 
appears to be the following. 


Let powdered antimony be cal. 
cined or roaſted over a gentle 
fire, as directed hereafter for 
making the glaſs. Mix the calx 
with about equal its weight of 
ſome reducing flux, Tuch as 
the black flux above mentioned, 
Melt the mixture in a crucible, 
with a quick fire, and when in 
thin fuſion pour it into a cone 
heated over a ſmoaky flame: the 

ure regulus will fall to the 
ottom, the ſcoriz floating on 
the top. 


REGUuLUs ANTIMONII MAR- 
Es Y TIALIS. | 
Martial regulus of antimony. 
Take of nd ad * 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 
Crude tartar, of each one pound; 
Small pieces of iron, half a 
pound. | 1 
Heat the iron in a'crucible to a 
white heat; then gradually add 
the other ingredients, firſt pow- 
dered and mixed together, and 
roceed in the ſame manner as 
in the foregoing proceſs. 


Tux nitre might here be dimi- 
niſhed to one-fourth its weight, 
and the tartar to half that quantity. 
The. pieces of iron may be ſmall 
nails; the filings of the metal, ly- 
ing cloſer together, are not ſo rea- 
dily ated upon by the antimony. 
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ReGUuLUS ANTIMONII STELLA- 
N TER 
Stellated regulus of antimony. 
This is made Vs melting the mar- 
tial regulus ſeveral times with 
freſh nitre and tartar. | 


Tus ſimple regulus of anti- 
mony is more readily made to 
exhibit a ſtarry appearance on its 
ſurface, than the martial; which 
it will alſo do by one, as well as 
by any number of fuſions: the 
phænomenon entirely depends up- 
on the regulus being pure, brought 
into extreme thin fuſion, and 
cooled ſlowly in the cone, with- 
out ſhaking or moving it. If the 
martial regulus 1s employed, it 
is convenient to add ſome freſh 
antimony (about one-fourth the 
weight of the regulus) to abſorb 
ſuch part of the iron as may be 
retained in it: when the whole is 
in perfe& fuſion, inject, at times, 
about one-eighth of nitre, or fixt 
alkaline ſalt, previouſly dried, and 
made very hot, 

The three foregoing reguli are 
at preſent rarely, if ever, made 
nſe of in medicine; the emetic 
cups, . and perpetual pills, for- 
merly made from them, have long 
been laid afide as precarious and 
unſafe, Hence the Edinburgh 
college, which retained them all 
in the edition of their pharmaco- 
pœia publiſhed in 1744, have at 
the late reviſal rejected them. It 
ſhould ſeem, however, that the 
pure regulus, though greatly too 
virulent to be taken by itſelf, 
might be employed to advantage 
for the making of ſome other 
preparations, particularly the an- 
timonial wine and emetic tartar : 
for the uncertainty in ſtrength, 
which has often been complained 
of in thoſe medicines, appears to 
proceed chiefly from ſaline or ſul- 
phureous matter in the antimonial 


— 


1 
preparation made uſe of for com- 
municating the impregnation to 
the wine or tartar; and (except 
the calces, which are diveſted of 
the proper antimonial virtues) the 
regulus is the only form in which 
we can expect to have the metallic 
part of the antimony free from 
ſuch admixtures, the only anti- 
monial preparation which we can 
depend on being always equal in 
its own degree of power. ; 
The ſcoriz produced in the 
foregoing proceſſes, afford medi- 
cines leſs violent than the regulus 
itſelf, ſome of which are in con- 
fiderable eſteem. Theſe ſcoriæ 
conſiſt of the ſulphur of the anti- 
mony united with an alkaline falt, 
and a part of the regulus taken 
up by this compound, and render. 
ed ſoluble. in water, 4 


| SULPHUR' AURATUM ANTI» 
MONII. 5 
Golden ſulphur of antimony. \ 
Let the ſcoriz of regulus of anti- 
mony be reduced into powder, 
whilſt warm, and then boiled 
for a conſiderable time in thrice 
their quantity of water. Filter 
the yellowiſh red ſolution, and 
drop into it a proper quantity of 
ſpirit of vitriol : a powder will 
precipitate, which is to be waſh- 
ed with water, till perfectly 
edulcorated and freed from its 
ill ſmell, Z Eg, 
SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
 » PRECIPITATUM. 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimony. 
. Lond. 


Take of 
Antimony, fixteen ounces ; 
Tartar, a pound; « | 
Nitre, half a pound. ; 

Let theſe be reduced ſeparately in- 
to powder, then mixed, thrown 
by degrees into a red-hot cruci- 
ble, and melted with a ſtrong 
M m 3 : fire, 


i Giri of ſea ſalt: 


' —_ 4 * — 
* 


fire. Pour out the matter into 


a conical mould; the metallic 


part, commonly called regulus 


ef antimony, will fink to the 
bortom, the ſcoriæ ſwimming 
- above it, 
in water, filter the ſolution 
. through paper, and precipitate 


Diſſolve theſe ſcoriz 


the ſulphur by dropping in ſome 
laſtly, waſh 
the ſulphur from the ſalts, and 
'dry it for uſe, | 


SULPHUR AURATUM 


* 
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which is reducible from them by 
proper fluxes. That made by the 
firſt of the above proceſſes con- 
tains greateſt part of the metal; 
for, as we have already ſeen, very 
little, ſometimes ſcarce any at all, 
ſeparates in the fuſion, The 
8 of regulus taken up in 

e ſecond alſo will be different, 
recording to the degree of fire 
employed, and the length of time 
that the fuſion is continued, 
Theſe medicines, therefore, muſt 
needs be liable to great variation 


2 ANTIMONU. in point of ſtrength, and in this 
Golden fulphur of antimony. © reſpect they are, perhaps, the moſt 
| * Fain. precarious, though ſome ave & 


Boll, in an iron pot, four pints of affirmed, that they are the moſt 


yg 


, | | ſoap leys diluted with three 


ints of water, and throw in 
dy degrees two pounds of pow- 
dered antimony ; keeping them 
continually ftirring, with an 
iron ſpatula, for three hours, 
over a gentle fire; and occa- 
ſionally ſupplying more water. 
The liquor, loaded with the 
- ſulphur of antimony, being then 
trained through a woollen cloth, 
drop into it gradually, whilſt it 
. continues hot, ſo much ſpirit 
of nitre, diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, as ſhall be 
ſufficient to Pie the ſul- 
8 which is afterwards to 
be carefully waſhed with hot 
Water. ; | 
If the liquor remaining after 
the precipitation be purified by 
filtration, evaporated till a pel- 
- hcit forms on the ſurface, and 
then ſet to ſhoot, it will yield 
cryſtals of antimoniated nitre, 
[(the ſame with that obtained 
from, the waſhings of diaphoretic 
antimony.) ,_ es 


Tyr foregoing preparations are. 


not ſtrictly ien they con- 


tain, a. conſiderablę quantity of the 


wWetallic part of the antimony, 


certain, of the antimonial medi- 
cines. | 

The foregoing preparations 
prove emetic when taken on an 
empty ſtomach, in a doſe of 
four, five, or ſix grains; but in 
the preſent practice, they are 
ſcarce ever preſcribed in this 
intention; being chiefly uſed as 
alterative deobſtruents, particular- 
ly in cutaneous diſorders. Their 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted, 
by making them up into pills 
with refins or extracts, and give 
ing them on a full ſtomach : with 
theſe cautions, they have been 
increaſed to the ate of ſixteen 
grains a day, and continued for 
a conſiderable time, without oc- 
caſioning any diſturbance up- 
wards or downwards. As their 
ſtrength is precarious, they ſhould 
be taken at firſt in very ſmall 
doſes, and increaſed by degrees 
according to their effect. 

A compoſition of the ſalphur 
auratum, with mercurius dulcis, 
has been found a powerful, yet 
ſafe, alterative in cutaneous diſ- 
orders; and has completed a cure 
after ſalivation had failed: in 
venereal. caſes likewiſe, this me- 
dicine has produced excellent 
a 520. 8 effects, 

7 


* 


2 


ee 


parts 


12 — 2 equal 


ther Sulphur and calomel (well 


Fe — together, and made into 
1/7 pills with extracts, &c.) may be 
145 taken frech four teeight- or ten 
grains, mor ming and- night; the 


tient keeping moderately warm, 
pa — — each doſe, a 
draught of a decoction of the 
woods; or other like liquors. This 
medicine generally promotes per- 
ſpiration, ſcarce occaſioning any 
- tendency to vomit or purge, or 
aſfecting the mouth. See the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, vol. i. and the Ata 


hg: curigſ. vol. v. 


KERMES MINERALTS. 
Kermes mineral. 


Take of 
Antimony, ſixteen ounces; 
Any fixt alkaline ſalt, four 

ounces; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil them together for two hours, 
then filter the warm liquor; as 
it cools, the kermes will precipi- 
tate. Pour off the water, and 
add to it three ounces of freſh 
alkaline ſalt, and a pint more of 
water: in this liquor boil the 
remaining antimony as before; 
and repeat the proceſs a third 
time, with the addition of only 

two ounces of alkaline ſalt, and 
another pint of water; filtering 
the liquor as at firſt, and colle&- 
ing the powders which ſubſide 

from them in cooling. 


Trrs medicine has of late been 
greatly eſteemed in ſome places, 
under the names of Kermes mineral, 
pulwis Cartbuſianus, poudre des Char- 
treaux, &c. It was originally a 
preparation of Glauber, and for 
ſome time kept a great ſeeret, till 
at length the French king pur- 
chaſed the preparation from M. 
de la Ligerie, for a conſiderable 
ſum, and: communicnted | it to the 
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public in the year 1720. In'vir- 
tue, it is not different: from the 
ſulphurs above-mentioned : all of 
them owe their efficacy to a part 
of the regulus of the antimony, - 
which the alkaline ſalt, by the me- 
diation of the ſulphar, renders ſo- 
luble in water. | 


Panacta AnTIMONIL. 
Panacea of antimony. 
Take of 


3 ſix ounces; 

Nitre, two ounces; 

Common ſalt, an ounce and a 
half; 

Charcoal, an ounce. 

Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red- 
hot crucible, by half a ſpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire a 
quarter of an hour after the laſt 
injection; then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool 
in the crucible, which when cold 
muſt be broken to et it out. 
In the bottom will be found a 
quantity of regulus; above this 
a compact liver-coloured ſub- 
ſtance ; and on the top, a more 
ſpongy maſs: this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulcd- 
rated with water, and dried, 
when it appears of a fine golden. 
colour, 


Tears preparation is fuppoſed to 
have . che baſis of Lede 4 
PILLS, which were formerly a cele- 
brated purge. Ten grains of the 
powder mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar- candy, and "I up 
into a maſs with mucila 
tragacanth, may be Rn inte 118 an 
hundred ſmall pills; of which one, 
two, or three, taken at a time, 
are ſaid to work gently by ftool 
and vomit. The compatt. liver. 
coloured ſubſtance, which lies im- 
mediately above the regulus, 0 
rates more churliſhly. This Hiſt 

M m 4 appears 


of 


1 


to be nearly of the ſame 


7 , 


"VITRUM ANTIMONII, 
Glaſs of antimony. 
| EE 5 : Edinb. 


Take of 11 


Antimony, reduced to powder, 
one pound. 
Calcine it over a gentle fire, in an 


ing it continually ſtirring with 
an iron ſpatula, until the fumes 
© ceaſe, and the antimony is re- 
duced into a grey powder. Melt 
this powder in a crucible, with 
an intenſe fire, and pour out the 
liquid matter into a heated braſs 
diſh, _ 0 


; | Tus calcination of antimony, 
to fit it for making a tranſparent 
glaſs, ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs 


the operator-be very wary and cir- 
cumſpect in the management of it. 


The moſt convenient veſſel is a 


. broad ſhallow diſh, or a ſmooth 
| flat tile, placed under a chimney. * 
The antimony ſhould be the purer 


ſort, ſuch as is uſually found at the 


apex of the cones: this, groſsly 


wdered, 1s to be evenly ſpread 
over the bottom of the pan, ſo as 
not to lie above a quarter of an 
inch thick on any part. The fire 
ſhould be at firſt-no greater than is 
juſt ſufficient to raiſe a fume from 


the antimony, which is to be now 


and then ftirred : when the fumes 


begin to decay, increaſe the heat, 


taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 
as to melt the antimony, or run 
the powder into lumps: after ſome 
time the veſſel may be made red 
hot, and kept in this ſtate, until 
the matter will not, upon being 
ſtirred, any longer fume. If this 
part of the proceſs be duly con- 


ducted, the antimony will appear 
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- nature with the crocus antimonii, 


and the former with the /ulphur 


in an uniform powder, without any 
lumps, and of a grey colour. 
With this powder, fill two-thirds 
of a crucible, which is to be cover. 
ed with a tile, and placed in a 
wind-furnace, - Gradually increaſe 
the fire, till the calx is in perfect 
fuſion, when it is to be now and 
then examined by dipping a clean 
iron wire into it: if the matter, 
which. adheres to the end of the 


n. wire, appears ſmooth and equally 
unglazed earthen veſſel, keep- 


tranſparent, the vitrification is com. 
pleted, and the glaſs may be pour. - 
ed out upon a dot {mooth ſtone, 
ar copper plate, and ſuffered to 
cool by ſlow degrees, to prevent 
its cracking and flying in pieces. 
It is of a tranſparent yellowiſh red 
colour. | 

The glaſs of antimony uſually 
met with in the ſhops, is ſaid to 
be prepared with certain additions; 
which may perhaps render it not 
ſo fit for the purpoſes here deſign- 
ed, By the method above direct- 
ed, it may be eaſily made, in the 
requiſite perfection, without any 
addition, | be 
As wo have ſeen, in a former 
proceſs, antimony rendered nearly 
or altogether inactive by calcina- 
tion; it might be expected that 


the calx and glaſs of the preſent 


roceſs would be likewiſe inert. 

ut here the calcination is far leſs 
perfect than in the other caſe, where 
the inflammable principle of the 
regulus is totally burnt out by de- 
flagration with nitre: there the calx 
is of perfect whiteneſs, and a glaſs 
made from that calx (with the ad- 
dition of any ſaline flux, for of 
itſelf it will not vitrify) has little 
colour: but here ſo much of the 
inflammable principle is left, that 
the calx is grey, and the glaſs of 
a high colour. The calcined an- 


timony is ſaid by Boerhaave to be 


violently emetic. Experience has 


ſhewn that the glaſs is ſo, inſomuch 
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as to be unſafe for internal uſe. 
It is employed chiefly, in the pre- 
ſent practice, as being ſubſervient 
to ſome other preparations, parti- 
cularly the emetic tartar and anti- 
monial wine; and in combination 
with wax, and ſome other ſub- 
ſtances, by which its power is ob- 
tunded. / 


VITRUM ANTIMONII 

C!ERATUM. 

Cerated glaſs of antimony, 
mer 


dinb. 


Take of 
Yellow wax, a dram ; 
Glaſs of antimony, reduèed into 
powder, an ounce, 
Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 
throw into it the powdered glaſs: 
keep the mixture over a gentle 
fire for half an hour, continually 
ſtirring it; then pour it out upon 
a paper, and when cold grind it 
into powder. 


TRE glaſs melts in the wax, with 
a very ſoft heat: after it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, 
it begins to change its colour, and 
in ten more, comes near to that of 
Scots ſnuff, which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently prepared: the 
quantity ſet down above, loſes 
about one dram of its weight in 
the proceſs. 
This medicine has for ſome time 
been greatly eſteemed in dyſente- 
ries: ſeveral inſtances of its good 
effects in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 
in the fifth volume of the Edin- 
burgh eſſays, from which the above 
remarks on the preparation are 
taken, The doſe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according 
to the age and ſtrength of the 
patient. In its operation, it makes 
ſome. perſons kick and vomit; it 
purges almoſt every one; though 
it has ſometimes effected a cure, 


without occaſioning any evacuation 
or ſickneſs, 
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Mr. Geoffroy gives two pretty 

ſingular preparations of glaſs of 
which ſeem to have 


antimony, 

ſome affinity with this. One is 
made by digeſting the glaſs, moſt 
ſubtilely levigated, with a ſolution 
of maſtich made in ſpirit of wine, 
for three or four days, now and 


then ſhaking the mixture; and af 


laſt evaporating the ſpirit, ſo as 
to leave the maſtich and glaſs ex- 
atly mingled, Glaſs of antimony 
thus prepared, is ſaid not to prove 
emetic, but to act merely as a 
cathartic, and that not of the vio- 
lent kind. A preparation like this 
was firſt publiſhed by Hartmann, 
under the name of chyliſta. 

The other preparation is made 


by burning ſpirit of wine upon the 


| my three or four times, the pow- 
er being every. time exquiſitel 

rubbed upon a marble. The Joke 
of this medicine 1s from ten grains. 
to twenty or thirty: it is ſaid to 
operate mildly both upwards and 
downwards, and ſometimes to prove 


ſudorific. | | 


ANTIMONIUM CATHARTICUM. 
T he purging antimony of Wilſon. | 
Take four ounces of glaſs of anti- 
mony, finely powdered, and 
gradually pour thereon twelve 
ounces of oil of vitriol; diſtil in 
a ſand-heat: and waſh the pow- 
der, which remains in the bot- 
tom of the retort, till all its acri- 
mony is loſt: then dry it, and 
grind it with an equal weight 
of Glauber's cathartic ſalt, and 
a double-quantity of vitriolated 
nitre. Let this mixture be kept 
a quarter of an hour in gentle 
fuſion in a crucible ;- and after- 


wards pulverized, waſhed, and 
dried for uſe, 


Mr. Wilſon, the inventor of this / 
preparation, informs us, that it is 
the moſt certain autimonial purge 
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he ever met with; that it operates 
without nauſcating the ſtomach ; 
and that by the uſe of this powder 
only, he knew three confirmed 
poxes cured. His doſe is from two 
grains to ten. 

We have already obſerved, that 
the glaſs of antimony contains a 
part of the regulus not fully di- 
veſted of its inflammable princi- 
ple. The vitriolic acid, and neu- 

tral ſalts, containing this acid, ab- 
ſorb the inflammable principle from 
ſundry metallic and other bodies; 
and on this probably depends the 
mitigation of the glaſs in the pre- 
ſent proceſs. 


CAUSTICUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 


The qutimonial cauſtic. 
| Lond. 
Take of 


Crude antimony, one pound; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
two pounds. 
Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 
der; then mix, and diſtil them 
in a wide-necked retort, with a 
gentle ſand-heat. The matter, 
which ariſes into the neck of the 
retort, is to be expoſed to the 
air, that it may run into a li- 
quor. 


BUTYRUM ANTIMONIL. 
Butter of antimany. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
Crude antimony, one part; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
two parts, 
Grind them firſt ſeparately, then 
thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid 
the vapours, Put the mixture 
into a coated glaſs retort (having 
a hort wide neck) fo as to fill 
one half of it: the retort being 
placed in a ſand-furnace, and a 
receiver adapted to it, give ſuſt 
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a gentle heat, that only a dew 
vapour may ariſe : hn U 
ing then increaſed, an oily li. 
quor will aſcend and congeal 
in the neck of the retort, a 
pearing like ice, which is to be 
melted down by a live coal cay. 
tiouſly applied. This oily mat. 
ter is to be rectified, in a glaſs re. 
tort, into a pellucid liquor. 


Trese proceſſes are extremely 
dangerous, inſomuch that even the 
life of the operator, though toler. 
ably verſed in common pharmacy, 
may be affected for want of taking 
due care herein. Boerhaave re- 
lates, that one, who from the title 
he gives him is not to be ſuppoſed 
inexpert in chemical operations, 
or unacquainted with the danger 
attending this, was ſuffocated for 


want of proper care to prevent the 


burſting of the retort. The fumes 
which ariſe, even upon mixing the 
antimony with the ſublimate, are 
highly noxious, and ſometimes iſ- 
ſue ſo copiouſly and ſuddenly, as 
very difficultly to be avoided. The 
utmoſt circumſpection therefore is 
neceſſary. 8 

The cauſtic or butter, as it 1s 
called, appears to be a ſolution of 
the metallic part of the antimony 
in the marine acid of the ſubli- 
mate; the ſulphur of the antimony, 
and the mercury of the ſublimate, 
remain at the bottom of the retort, 
united into an ethiops. This ſolu- 
tion does not ſucceed with ſpirit of 
falt in its liquid ſtate, and cannot 
be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe of 
making ſublimate) the acid is high- 
ly concentrated, and both the in- 
gredients ſtrongly heated. If re- 
gulus of antimony was added in the 
diſtillation of ſpirit of ſea ſalt with- 


out water, a like ſolution would be 


made. - | 
When the congealed matter that 
ariſes into the neck of the retort, 15 


liquefied 
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liquefied by the moiſture of the 
zir, it proves leſs corroſive than 
when melted down and rectified by 
heat ; though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſufficiently ſtrong for 
the purpoles it is intended for, as 
the conſuming of fungous fleſh, 
and the callous lips of ulcers. I: 
is remarkable, that though this ſa- 
line concrete, readily and almoſt 
entirely diſſolves by the humidity 
of the air, only a ſmall quantity of 
white powder ſeparating, it never- 
theleſs will not diſſolve on put- 
ting water to it directly: even when 
previouſly liqueſied by the air, the 
addition of water will precipitate 
the ſolution. 


CINNABARIS ANTIMONII, 
Cinnabar of aziiimony. 
| Lond. 

Let the matter, which remains in 
the retort after the diſtillation of 
the cauſtic, be ſublimed in a 
coated matraſs, in an open fire, 

Edinb. 

As ſoon as red vapours begin to 
appear in the diſtillation of the 
butter, change the receiver, 
without, luting the junctures ; 
and increaſe the fire until the 
retort becomes intenſely red-hot : 
in an hour or two, the whole of 
the black powder will be ſub- 

limed, and its colour changed 
into red. Then break the re- 
tort, and diligently ſeparate the 
cinnabar, which will be found in 
the neck, from the black droſſy 

matter. b 


Taz cinnabar of antimony is 
compoied of the ſulphur of the an- 
timony, and the mercury of the 
ſublimate, which are perfectly the 
ſame with the common brimſtone 
and quickſilver, of which the ciu- 
nabaris factitia is made. The an- 
timonial cinnabar therefore, whoſe 
ingredients are laboriouſly extract 
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ed from other ſubſtances, is not 
different from the common cinna- 
bar made with the ſame materials 
procured at a much cheaper rate, 
The former indeed is generally of 
a darker colour than the other, and 
has ſomewhat of a needled appear. 


ance, like that of antimony itſelf; 


from whence it has been ſuppoſed 
to participate of the metallic part 
of that mineral. But it appears 
from experiment, that both the co- 
lour and needled form are entirely 
accidental, and owing to the mix- 
ture containing a larger proportion 


of ſulphur, and being ſublimed in 


a more languid manner. 


Mxcunxlus vrræ, ſeu rulLvis 
ALGEROTHI, 
Mercury of life, or Ageroth's power. 
Take of | 3) 552 
Rectified butter of antimony, as 
much as you pleaſe. 
Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipitat- 
ed; edulcorate this by repeated 
affuſions of warm Water, and dr 
it by a ſlow fire. 


THis powder has not, as its 
name ſhould ſeem to imply, any 
thing of mercury in it, but is ſolely 
compoſed of the reguline part of 
the * antimony, corroded by the 
acid ſpirit of ſea ſalt; which acid 
is ſo cloſely united, as not to be 
ſeparated by any ablution with wa- 
ter, Le Mort dire&s ſome alka- 
line ſalt to be diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, in order to obtund the acid : ſe- 
veral other methods alſo have been 
contrived for correcting and abat- 
ing the force of this violent eme- 
tic; but they either leave it ſtill 
virulent, or render it inert. It 
has therefore for a long time been 
laid afide by practitioners, and the 
Edinburgh college, who retained it 


in their preceding edition, og 


% 
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the late reviſal of their pharmaco- 
pœia, expunged it. 


BEZOARDICUM MINERALE. 
W Bexoar mineral. | 
Take any quantity of butter of an- 
timony newly rectiſied, and gra- 
dually drop into it ſpirit of nitre, 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes. Draw 
off the ſpirit in a glaſs veſſel, 
placed in a ſand-heat, till a dry 
powder remains behind: add to 
his a little freſh ſpirit of nitre, 
and again exſiccate it. Repeat 
this a third time: then commit 
the powder in a crucible to a 
naked fire, till it has received 
an almoſt white heat, and detain 

it in this ſtate for half an hour. 


- Tars preparation may be eaſier 
made, and with greater ſafety to 
the operator, by dropping the but- 
ter of antimony into three or four 
times its weight in ſpirit of nitre, 
 andrdiftilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind, which is afterwards to be 
calcined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 
"ſpirit of nitre from the mercurius 
vitæ, and calcining the remainder; 
or by deflagrating the mercurius 
vitæ with thrice its weight of pure 
nitre. This laſt method, propoſed 
by Wedelius, is followed by the 
Auguſtan college. 

Bezoar mineral was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a diaphore- 
tic; but its reputation is at preſent 
almoſt loſt. It is not different in 
medici virtue, or in any ſenſible 
quality, from the calces of anti- 
mony made directly by deflagra- 
tion with nitre, ſome of which have 
generally ſapÞlied its place in the 
mops. It appears at firſt pretty 


extraordinary, that the violent cau- 
fic, butter of antimony, ſhould be 
rendered indolent by the corroſive 
ſpirit of nitre: how this happens 
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will be eafily underſtood, upon | 


confidering that the nitrous acid 
expels the marine (to which the 
cauſtic quality of the butter is ow. 
ing) and is itſelf expelled from moſt 
metallic ſubſtances by fire. 


TARTARUM EMETICUM.- 


 Emetic tartar. 


| Lond. 

Take of 
Waſhed crocus of antimony. 
Cryſtals of tartar, each half a 

pound ; | | 
Water, three pints. P 

Boil them together for half an 
hour; then filter the liquor, and 
after due evaporation, ſet it by 
to cryſtallize. 


Eadinb. 

Take of | 

Cream of tartar, four ounces; 
Glaſs of antimony, powdered, 
two ounces, 

Boil them together in fix pints of 
water, for ten hours, ſtirring 
them frequently with a ſpatula, 
and adding more water as there 
is occaſion, ' Filter the liquor 
while warm ; and evaporate, it, 

either to dryneſs, or only till a 
pellicle forms, that it may ſhoot 
into cryſtals. 

It may likewiſe be prepared, in 
the ſame manner, from the cro- 
cus metallorum waſhed, 


Tus preparation has been uſual- 
ly made with the unwaſhed crocus 
of antimony ; by employing, as here 
directed, the 1 crocus, or the 
glaſs, it proves of a whiter colour, 
and likewiſe more certain in 
ſtrength (ſee page 533); though it 
will ſtill de ſomewhat precarious 
in this laſt reſpect, if the cryſtalli- 
zation is complied with: for ſome 
of the tartar, even though the ope- 
ration is performed with a good 
deal of care, will be apt to ſhoot 


by 
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by itſelf, retaining little or nothing 
of the antimony, It ſhould ſeem 
therefore more eligible, as:ſoon as 
the ſolution has paſſed the filter, 
to proceed to the total evaporation 
of the liquor, or at leaſt to eva- 
rate lower than 1s uſual for cry- 
ſtallization, that the whole may 
ſhoot at once. 8 | 
The title of this medicine ex- 
preſſes its principal operation. It 
15 one of the beſt of the antimonial 
emetics, acting more powerfully 
than the quantity of crocus contain- 
ed in it would do by itſelf, though 
it does not ſo much ruffle the con- 
ſtitution. And indeed antrmonials 
in general, when thus rendered ſo- 


luble by vegetable acids, are more 


ſafe and certain in their effects, 
than the violent preparations of 


that mineral exhibited by them- 


Preparations of biſmuth. 


| HIS metal reſembles in ap- 
| pearance the regulus of anti- 
mony; but differs greatly from it, 
in its pharmaceutical properties and 
medical qualities. It melts in a 
very ſmall heat, long before igni- 
tion; and totally diſſolves, with 
great efferveſcence, in aquafortis, 
which only corrodes the antimo- 
nial metal. As a medicine, it 
ſeems, when Pure, to have little or 
no effect; though ſome prepara- 
tions of it were formerly accounted 
diaphoretic. At preſent, only one 
preparation comes under the notice 
of the apothecary or chemiſt, and 
that deſigned for external uſe, 


 MacrsTERIUM BISMUTHI. 

"= Magiftery of biſmuth. 

Diſſolve bitmuth in a proper quan- 
tity of aquafortis, without heat, 


adding the biſmuth by little and 
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only uſe it is now applied to. 
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ſelves; the former never varying in 


their action from a difference in the 
food taken during their uſe, or 
other like circumſtances, which oc- 
caſioning more or leſs of the others 
to be diſſolved, make them operate 
with different degrees of force. 
Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſometimes proved violently eme- 


tic; whilſt, in other circumſtances, 


it has no ſuch effeR. 


The doſe of emetic tartar, when { 
deſigned to produce the full effect 


of an emetic, is from four to fix 
or eight grains. -It may likewiſe 
be advantageouſly given in ſmaller 
doſes, half a grain for inſtance, 
as a diaphoretic and alterative in 
cutaneous diſorders; and added, 
in the quantity of a grain, as a 


ſtimulus to ipecacuanha, &c. 
2 / 


little at a time. Pour the ſolu- 
tion into ſixteen times its quan- 
tity of fair water; it will grow 
milky, and on ſtanding for ſome 
time, depoſite a bright white 
precipitate : the addition of ſpi- 
rit of wine will expedite the pre- 
cipitation. Waſh the powder in 
freſh parcels of water; and dry 
it in a ſhady place betwixt two 


papers. 


Tr1s preparation is of ſome 
eſteem as a coſmetic, which is the 
The 
diaphoretic virtues, attributed to 
it when taken internally, have very 
little foundation, and by the pre- 
ſent practice are not at all regarded. 
It was propoſed to be received in 
our pharmacopceia at the late re- 
viſal, but was found much too in- 
ſignificant to be admitted there. 

SECT. 


OF .* 
# 1 1 


of lead, which this 
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SECT. X. 


Preparations of zinc. 


EIS metal melts in a red 
heat; and if the air is ad- 
mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if 
the air is excluded, it ariſes, by a 
ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 
Sulphur, which unites with, or 


ſcoriſies all the other metals except 


gold, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind diſſolve it. 

Zinc, its flowers or calces, and 
ſolutions, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
retic. Externally, they are cool- 
ing, aſtringent, and 8 


PuRIFICATIO ZINCI. 
Purification of inc. 

Melt zinc with a heat no greater 
than 1s juſt ſufficient to keep it 
fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an 
iron rod, and throw in alternate- 
Iy pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity. 
If any conſiſtent matter, or 
ſcoria, forms on the top, take 
it off, and continue the proceſs, 
until the ſulphur is found to 
burn freely and totally away on 

the ſurface of the fluid zinc. 


Z1xc uſually contains a portion 
roceſs effec- 
tually ſeparates. Sulphur nnited 
with lead forms a maſs, which 
does not melt in any degree of fire 
that zinc is capable of ſuſtaining. 


FrLoREs ZINCI. 
Flowers of : zinc. 


Let a large and very deep crucible, 
or other deep earthen veſſel, be 


placed in a furnace, in an in- 
clined ſituation, only half up. 
right. Put a ſmall quantity of 
zinc into the bottom of the veſ. 
ſel, and apply a moderate fire, 
no greater than is neceſſary to 
make the zinc flame; white 
flowers will ariſe, and adhere 
about the ſides of the veſſel like 
wool. When the zinc ceaſes to 
flame, ſtir it with an iron rod, 
and continue this operation till 


the whole is ſublimed. 


TnESsE flowers ſhould ſeem pre- 
ferable for medicinal purpoſes, to 
tutty, and the more impure ſub- 
limates of zinc, which are ob- 
tained in the braſs works; and like- 
wiſe to calamine, the natural ore 
of this metal, which contains a 
large quantity of earth, and fre- 
quently a portion of heterogene- 
ous metallic matter. 


SAL, ſeu vIirRIOLUu ZINCI, 
Salt, or vitriol of zinc. _ 
Diſſolve purified zinc, by a gentle 
heat of ſand, in a mixture of one 
part of oil of vitriol, and four of 
water. Filter the ſolution, and 
after due evaporation, ſet it to 
cryſtallize. 


Tuts ſalt is ar elegant white vi- 
triol. It differs from the common 
white vitriol, and the /½al vitrioli 
of the ſhops, only in being purer, 
and perfectly free from any admix- 
ture of copper, or ſuch other fo- 
reign metallic bodies as the others 
generally contain. 
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Compound metallic preparations. 


LAPIS MEDICAMENTOSUS. 
The medicinal ſtone. 
ta Lond. 
AKE of 
| Litharge, 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
Alum, each half a pound; 
Colcothar of green vitriol, three 
ounces; | 
Vinegar, a quarter of a pint. 
Mix and dry them till they grow 
hard. 


: 


Tus preparation is employed 
externally as an aſtringent, for 
faſtening looſe teeth, preſerving 
the gums, healing and drying up 
ulcers and wounds, and repreſſing 
deſluxions of thin acrid humours 
upon the eyes. It is ſometimes 
uſed in injections for checking a 
gonorrhœa, after the virulence is 
expelled, A preparation much re- 
ſembling this is ſaid, in the Me- 
moirs of the French academy, to 
be greatly eſteemed among the ſur- 
geons in the army as a vulnerary. 


SpeECIFICUM ADSTRINGENS. 
e MaABTZII. 8 

An aſtringent preparation taken from 
Maetx, which has been fold under 
_ the name of | | 


_ Colbatch's typtic powder. 


Take ary quantity of iron filings, 
and as much ſpirit of ſalt as will 
riſe above them three or four 
inches, Digeſt them together 
with a gentle heat, till the ſpirit 
ceaſes to act on the metal; then 

pour off the liquor, evaporate it 

to one half, and add thereto an 


equal weig"t of ſugar of lead. 


Continue the evaporation, with 


a ſmall heat, until the matter 
remains dry, and aſſumes a red 
colour. 

If the proceſs is ſtopt as ſoon as 
it becomes dry, it has exactly 
the appearance of Colbatch's 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſe 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli- 
quiates. | 


Tris is ſaid to be the ſtyptic, 
with which ſo much noiſe was 
made ſome time ago, by the au- 
thor of the nowum lumen chirur- 
gie; and for the ſale of which, 
a patent was procured ; only in 
that was uſed oil of vitriol, 1n- 
ſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt in thus, 
a difference not very material. The 
preparation ſands recommended in 
all kinds of hæmorrhages and im- 
moderate fluxes, both internally and 
externally ; the doſe 1s from four 
grains to twelve, It is undoubt- 
edly an efficacious ſtyptic, but for 
internal uſe a dangerous one. See 
the article LBA PD, and its prepa- 
rations. 


ANTIHECTICUM POTERIqL., 
Poterius's antibectic. 

Take of 
Martial regulus of antimony, ſix 
ounces ; 

Fine tin, three ounces. 

Mel: theſe together in a crucible: 
then pour them out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the 
maſs is grown cold, grind it into 
a powder. Add to this thrice 
its weight of pure nitre, and de- 
flagrate the mixture in a cru- 


cible, throwing in only a ſpoon- 


ful at a time; then calcine it 
that is, keep it in fuſion] for 
an 


. 
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an hour ; and having afterwards 
ground 1t into an impalpable 


powder, pour thereon, a ſuffi- 


_cient quantity of warm water: 
fir them well together with a 
- peſtle, till the water grows 
_ milky, which, thus loaded with 
the finer parts of the powder, 1s 


do be poured off, and freſh. wa- 


ter put to the remainder : re- 
ut indiſſoluble feces remain 
behind. Suffer all the milky 
- Iiquors to reſt; a powder will 
fall to the bottom, which is to 
be . waſhed with repeated affu- 
fions of warm water, and laſtly 


dried for uſe, 


THz regulus of antimony ſhould 


be melted before the tin is added 


to it; for if they both are put in- 
to the crucible together, a part of 
the tin will be diſſipated by the 
heat = IE for the fuſion of the 
ulus. 15 
The chemiſts have been greatly 
divided with regard to the propor- 
tion which theſe two ingredients 
ought to bear to one another. 
Some vary ſo much from the above 
Preſcription, as to order two parts 
of the antimonial regulus to one 
of tin; others no more than one 
part of the former to ſix of the 
latter. Nor have they agreed up- 
on the colour which this prepara- 
tion ought to have; ſome prefer- 
ring that which is perfectly White; 
whilſt others look upon a blueiſh 
tinge as a mark of the proportions 
having been duly obſerved, and 
the operation regularly performed: 
in the proceſs on it ſeems 1n- 
tended to he white: for without 
the obſervance of certain enchei- 
reſes, not there mentioned, as par- 
ticularly calcining the powder 
after the ablution, it will ſcarce 
have any thing of a blueiſh caſt, 
Practical phyſicians do not differ 


| pour: this operation till nothing 


leſs in the accounts which they 


give of the virtues of this celebrat. 


ed medicine. Some extol it as an 
excellent diaphoretic, &c. others 


are ready to vouch, that it has 


done moſt eminent ſervice in hec- 
tical - caſes; whilſt many, of no 
ſmall note, are not only confident 
that it has none of the. virtues at. 
tributed to it, but utterly condemn 
it as unſafe, and capable of pro. 
ducing the very diſorders ſaid to 
be remedied by its uſe. This af. 
fair probably will not be ſatisfacto- 
rily determined, till the virtues of 
calx of tin and calx of antimony 
(which this medicine 1s a mixture 
of) ſhall be better aſcertained than 
they are at preſent. In the mean 
time, the uſe of the antibectic is in 
common practice laid aſide; and is 
not likely to be ever introduced 
again. e 

BEZZOARDTCUM JoviATLE. 

Bezoar with tin. 

Take of 

Regulus of antimony, three 

ounces z 
Pure tin, two ounces 
Corroſive ſublimate mercury, 
five ounces. 


Melt the regulus of antimony in a 


crucible, and put to it the tin, 
ſo as to make a new regulus; to 
which, after being levigated, 
add the corroſive ſublimate, and 
diſtil the mixture in a retort. 
Let the butter which ariſes in 
this proceſs, be fixed by three 
repeated diſtillations with thrice 
its own quantity of ſpirit of ni- 
tre. The powder is then to be 
calcined; thrown, whilſt 1g- 


nited, into a proper quantity of 


e of wine; and afterwards 
ried for uſe. 


Tus preparation is not greatly 


different from the foregoing. - The 
butter ſeems to contain more zu | 
| e 


jj ͤůũ ꝶ d:... ! 
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the tin, than of the antimonial re- 
pulus, united with the marine acid 


of the ſublimate: the nitrous ſpirit. 


expels the marine, and is itſelt af- 
terwards expelled in the calcina- 
tion ; leaving the powder a mere 
calx, ſimilar to one prepared from 
the ſame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
bleſome manner, by deflagration 
with nitre. 


ZATHIOPS ANTIMONIALIS, 

| Antimonial ethiops, 

Let equal quantities of antimony 
and fea ſalt be melted together 
in a crucible for an hour; when 
grown cold, a regulus (impro- 
perly. ſo called) will be found in 
the bottom; which is to be ſe- 
parated from the ſcoriæ that lie 

above it, and ground with an 
equal weight of purified quick- 
ſilver, until they are united. 


Tuts medicine is ſaid to be of 
remarkable efficacy in venereat 
caſes of long ſtanding, in cancer- 


bus tumours, ſcorbutic and fſcro-' 


phulous diſorders, obſtinate glan- 
dular obſtructions, 
other chronical diſtempers which 
elude the force of the common me- 
dicines. A few grains may be given 
at firſt; and the doſe gradually in- 
creaſed, according to its operation, 
to a ſcruple or more. It acts chiefly 
by promoting perſpiration: in ſome 
conſtitutions, it proves purgative; 
and in others, if the doſe is conſi- 
derable, emetic. : | 


Sundry other preparations of this 
kind have of late been held by 


ſome people in conſiderable eſteem, 


though not taken notice of by 


common practice. They have been 
generally compoſed of mercury u- 
nited by triture either with crude 
antimony, the medicinal regulus, 
or the golden or precipitated ſul- 
phur, 
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and ſundry. 
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Paris; made trial of different me- 
thods for uniting mercury and 
crude antimony into an ethiops. 
Thoſe which ſucceeded I ſhall 
here extract from his chimie me- 
dicinale. 8 

On grinding together two parts 
of antimony and one 6f mercury, 
the mercurial globules diſappeared 
in three hours, and the compound 
proved ſimilar in appearance to the 
ethiops made with the ſame pro- 
portions of mercury and common 
ſulphur. Equal parts of the anti- 
mony and mercury were much more 
difficultly united, requiring the tri- 
ture to be continued for two days; 
though it was found alſo, even 
with theſe proportions, that when 
the mercury was added, not all at 
onee, but by little and little, the 
union might be effected in five 
hours. As common ethiops is made 
more perfect, in regard to the in- 
ti mate union of the ingredients, by 
heat than by triture; the moſt 
perfect antimonial ethiops alſo was 
obtained by means of fire, in the 
following manner. 


A heated crucible is to be rubbed 
in the inſide with tallow, imme- 
diately covered, and ſet in the 
fire. When red-hot, throw in the 
antimony beaten intocoarſe pow- 
der, and cover the veſſel again. 
When the antimony is melted, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
throw in a ſmall bit of tallow, 
pour an equal weight of heated 
mercury on different parts of the 
ſurface, cover the crucible for a 
moment, and, while the mixture 
is ſtill fluid, pour it out into 
a heated iron mortar. When 
grown cold, reduce it into a 
powder, which is to be levigated 
on a marble, | 


On this black powder the au- 


Mr. Malouin, of the faculty of thor dire&s ſome ſpirit of wine = 


n 


* * won * 
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be burnt two or three times; an 
article which may very ſafely be 
omitted, as it can nowiſe affect 
the medicine. 'The only difficulty 
in the proceſs relates to the degree 
of heat of the melted antimony : 
if it is not ſufficiently fluid, the 
1 cannot equally unite with 
it; and if over hot, great part of 
the mercury will be diſſipated. 
Mr. Malouin commends this 
X ethiops, as a medicine of great ef- 
ficacy in glandular obſtructions, ob- 


* 


ſtinate cutaneous maladies of gif. 


ferent kinds, inveterate rheuma. 
tiſms, &c. It acts moſt common] 


by urine and perſpiration, rarely 


purges, or occaſions only ſome 
flight nauſexz. The doſe is from 


one grain to twenty, two or three 
times a day, that is, from one to 


ſixty grains in a day. In ſome 
perſons a dram has no ſenſible 
operation : others are moved by 
ſix grains. RT 
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CHAP TEE: L 


Powders. 


| HIS form receives ſuch 
materials only, as are 
capable of being ſuffi- 


ciently dried to become 
pulverable, without the loſs of 
their virtue, There are many 
ſubſtances, however, of this kind, 
which cannot be conveniently taken 
in powder: bitter, acrid, fetid 
drugs, are too diſagreeable: emol- 
lient and mucilaginous herbs and 
roots are too bulky : pure gums co- 
here, and become tenacious in the 
mouth ; fixt alkaline falts lique- 


fy upon expoſing the compoſition 
to the air; and volatile alkalies 
exhale. 


The doſe of powders, in extem- 
oraneous preſcription, 1s general- 
y about half a dram: it rarely ex- 

ceeds a whole dram; and is not 
often leſs than a ſcruple. Sub- 
ſtances which produce powerful ef- 
fects in ſmaller doſes are not truſted 
to this form, unleſs their bulk is 


increaſed by additions of leſs effi- 


cacy : thoſe which require to be 
given in larger ones, are better fit- 


ted for other forms. 


The uſual vehicle for taking the 


lighter powders in, is any agree - 


able thin liquid. The ponderous 
powders, particularly thoſe prepar- 
ed from metallic ſubſtances, require 
a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups ; 
for from thin ones, they ſoon ſub- 
ſide. Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe 
are moſt commodiouſly taken in 
thick liquors: in thin ones, they 
are apt to run into lumps, which 
are not eaſily again diſſoluble. 


General rules for making powders, 


I. 

Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing carious, decayed, 
or impure, be mixed in the com- 
poſition of powders: the ſtalks 
and corrupted parts of plants are 
to be ſeparated [Z.] 2 


II. | 
The dry aromatics ought to be 
ſprinkled, during their pulveri- 
zation, with a few drops of any 
proper water [E.] 


III. 

The moiſter aromatics may be 
dried with a very gentle heat, 
before they are committed to the 
mortar [F. | 

Nn 2 IV. Gums 
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8 IV. | 
Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances 
as are diffcultly pulverable, 
ſhould be pounded along with 
the drier- ones, that they may 
paſs the ah apa 7 3 J 


No part ſhould be ſeparated for 
= until the whole quantity put 
. Into the mortar has paſſed the 
eve, and the ſeveral ſiftings 
been mixed together ; for thoſe 
parts of one and the ſame ſub- 
jet, which powder firſt, may 


prove different, at leaſt in degree 


of efficacy, from the reſt. 
I. 
Powders of aromatics are to be 
prepared only in ſmall quantities 
at a time, and kept in glaſs vef- 
ſels very cloſely opt [E.] 

If powders are long kept, and 
not carefully ſecured from the air, 
their virtue is in great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed, although the parts in which 

it confiſts ſhould not in other cir- 
#umftances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the virtues of ipecacuanha 
are ſo fixt as to remain entire even 
in extracts made with proper men- 
ſtrua, yet, as the college of Wir- 
temberg obſerves, if Ar powdered 
Foot be expoſed for a length of 
time to the air, it loſes Ig emetic 
quality. 


.. - PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 


Powder again/t the bite of a 
81 mad dog. Jee HA.. 

| ra ies Lees 
Take of 


Aſh- coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces z . 5 
Black pepper, one ounce. 
* them together into a pow- 
er. 


Ix our former pharmacope1a, 
the quantity of pepper was equal 
to that of the herb: which render- 
ing the powder greatly too hot, 


Medicinal Compoſitions. P art IV, 


the above diminution of it became 
neceſſary. The virtue which this 
medicine has been celebrated for, 
is expreſſed in its title; the doſe is 
a dram and a half, to be taken in 
the morning faſting, in half a pint 
of cows milk warm, for four morn. 


ings together. See page 166, 


PULVIS ARI COMPOSITUS, 
Compound powder of arum. 


| ond. 

Take of | 

- Arum root; freſh dried, two 
- ounces; 

Yellow water-flag roots, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 
ounce ; 

_ Crabs-eyes prepared, 
Cinnamon, each half an ounce; 
Salt of wormwood, two drams, 

Beat them into a powder, which is 
to be kept in a cloſe veffel. 


In former edittons of the London 
pharmacopœia, one of the ingre- 
dients in this compoſition was call- 
ed acorus vulgi or vulgaris; 2 
name which has been applied, by 
different writers, both to calamus 
aromaticus, and to the gladiolus lu- 
texs, or common yellow water- flag. 
In this uncertainty, the compound» 
ers generally took the former. But 
as the medicine was fir contrived 
Þy a German phyſician, Birkmann, 
and as in fome of the German 
pharmacopœias, the acorns wulgaris 
15 explained to be the water-flag, 
the London college have now, ra- 
ther in conformity to the original 
preſcription, than from any opinion 
of the virtues of the water-flag, 
(winch appear, when the root is 
dried and powdered, to be very 
ineonſiderable) made choice of this 
lIaſt, and expreſſed it by the name 
which more clearly diſtinguiſhes it 
from the other. The caution of 
keeping the powder in a cloſe veſ- 
ſel, is a very neceſſary one; or | 

1 


Chap. 1. 


if expoſed to the air, the alkaline 
falt, imbibing moiſture from it, 
would run into a liquid ſtate. Two 
alkaline ſalts have been generally 
directed; but as they differ from 
one another * in name (ſee page 
426.) one of them is here juſtly 
omitted, and ſupplied by a propor- 
tionable increaſe of the other. Poſ- 
ſibly the prepared crabs- eyes might 
alſo have been dropt, unleſs they 
are intended to augment the vo- 
lume of the medicine (an intention 
not very neceſſary in this compo- 
ſition) for they do not appear to 
have any medicinal virtue which 
alkaline ſalts do not poſſeſs in a 
greater degree. | 
Agreeably to the above remark 
in a former edition of this book, 
the college of Edinburgh, in the 
late reviſal of their pharmacopceia, 
have omitted the crabs-eyes, and 
continued the former practice of 
uſing calamus aromaticus for the 
acorus vulgaris. They have like- 
wiſe exchanged the cinnamon for 
canella alba; and the alkaline ſalt 
for a neutral one, better ſuited to 
the form of a powder, Their pre- 
ſent formula is as follows. 


Take of 

Arum roots, newly dried, two 
ounces; 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Burnet ſaxifrage roots, each one 

ounce ; 

Canella alba, fix drams ; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 

Mix and make them into a pow- 
der. | 


Tre pulvis ari compoſitus was 


originally intended as a itomachic : 


and in weakneſſes and relaxations 
of the ſtomach, accompanied with 
a ſurcharge of viſcid humours, it 
is doubtleſs a very uſeful medicine. 
It frequently alſo has good effects in 
rheumatic caſes, of which I have 
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known ſome inſtances: the doſe 
may be from a ſcruple to a dram, 
two or three times a day, in any 
convenient liquor, It ſhould be 
uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its vir- 
tue ſuffers greatly in keeping: the 
arum root in particular, its capital 
ingredient, ſoon loſes the pungency 
in which its efficacy principally 
conſiſts. 8 


' PULVISe BOLO 
COMPOSITUS fine OPIO. 
Compound powder of bole withe 

out opium. 
Lond. 
Take of Ex, 
Bole armenic, or French bole, 
half a pound; 
Cinnamon, four ounces ; 
Tormentil root, 3 
Gum Arabic, each three ounces; 
Long pepper, half an ounce. 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow» 


der, 


| PULVIS e BOLO - 
COMPOSITUS cum OPIO. 
Compound powder of bole with 
opium. | 
Lend.” 
Take of opium itrained, three 
drams. S a 
Dry it a little, ſo as to render it 
eaſily pulverable; and add to it 
the foregoing ſpecies, that they 
may all beat into a powder to- 
gether. | 


Tuis powder, with opium, is 
an elegant reform of the ſpecies of 
Fracaſtorius's confection, common- 
ly called 4ia/cordium ; conſiſting 
only of ſuch of the ingredients o 
that compoſition, as are moſt con- 
ducive to the intention for which 
it is at preſent preſcribed. Forty- 
five grains of the powder contain 
one of oprum, 
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The powder is directed to be 
kept in the ſhops without opium, 
for caſes, where the aſſiſtance of 
that _ is not wanted. It is a 
warm, glutinous aſtringent; and is 
given in fluxes, or other diſorders, 
where medicines of this claſs are 
proper, in doſes of a ſcruple or half 
* : 


PULVIS e CERUSSA 
_ COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of ceruſſe, 


Lond. 


Take of | | 


Ceruſſe, five ounces; 

Sarcocolla, an ounce and a 
eee; 

Gum tragacanth, half an ounce. 
Beat them together into a pow- 

der. 


T x1s compoſition is the trochiſci 
albi of Razi, brought back to its 
original fimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the 
needleſs trouble of making it into 
troches. It is employed for exter- 


nal purpoſes, as in collyria, lo- 


tions, and injections, for repelling 
acrimonisus humours; and in in- 
flammations. 


- PULVIS e CHELIS 
CANCRORUM COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of crabs-claws. 


: Lond. 
Take of 
The tips of crabs-claws pre- 
| pared, one pound ; 
Pearls prepared, 
Red coral prepared, each three 
ounces. — 


Mix them together. 


5 Edinb. 

Take of = 

Red coral prepared, one ounce; 

Black tips of crabs-claws pre- 
pared, two ounces, 


Mix them together, 
1 
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Tusk powders have loſt ſeveral 


-of their ingredients, without an 


injury to their virtues; and poſſibly 
they would ſtill bear a farther re. 
duction; for both the crabs. eyes 
and claws are by themſelves at leaſt 
as effectual as any compoſition of 
them with pearls and coral. In 
ſome of our hoſpitals, the follow. 
ing compoſition 1s ſubſtituted, 


PuLvis TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS.: 
Compound teſtaceous powder, 
Take o 
Oyſterſhells prepared, one pound; 
White chal, half a pound. 
Mix them together. 


Tarts cheap abſorbent powder i 
at leaſt equally valuable, as a me- 
dicine, with the more coſtly and 


"compounded crabs-claw and bezo- 


ardic powders of the ſhops. Theſe 
kinds of preparations are given 
from half a ſcruple to half a dram, 
for abſorbing or deſtroying acidities 
in the firſt paſſages; which ſeems 
to be the only good effect that can 


be reaſonably expected from theſe 


ſimple antacid earths. If they meet 
with no acid to diſſolve them, they 
223 to be injurious rather than 

neficial (ſee page 62.) They 
have often been given in fevers, 
under the notion of alexipharmacs 
and ſudorifics, from a ſuppoſition 
that theſe diſorders are occaſioned 
by a latent acid; and, though this 
theory is now exploded, the prac- 
tice built upon it is, in good mea- 
ſure, ſtill continued. So far. are 
abſorbents from being uſeful in 
theſe caſes, that ſubſtances of a 
directly contrary quality, mild aci - 
dulous liquors, are in general the 


moſt ſucceſsful remedies, wherever 


the vis vitæ is not too far depreſſed; 
and where it is, the inſipid indolent 


earths can contribute nothing to 


ſupport or raiſe it. 


It 


Chap. 1. 
It may here be proper to take 


| notice of a quality hitherto little 


expected from theſe kinds of ſub. 
ſtances; that of ſtrongly promot- 
ing putrefaction. Fleſh mixed with 
a ſmall proportion of chalk, and 
expoſed to a heat equal to that 
of the human body, not only cor- 
rupts ſooner than without this ad- 
dition, but likewiſe in a far greater 
degree, reſolving in a few days in- 
to a perfect mucus. This quality 
of the abſorbent powders (for the 
diſcovery of which, with many 0- 
'ther curious experiments on the 
ſame ſubject, the public is obliged 
to the ingenious Dr. Pringle) ſeems 
to forbid their uſe in all thoſe kinds 
of fevers, where the animal juices 
are already too much diſpoſed to a 


putrefactive ſtate, We have above 


obſerved, that, in theſe cafes, though 
very frequently employed, they are 
at beſt unſerviceable ; perhaps their 
ill effects would be oftener ſeen, if 
it was not for the quantity of acids 
uſually given in acute diſeaſes. 


PULVIS BEZOARDICUS. 
Bezoardic powder. 


Lond. 
Take of + 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, one pound ; 
Oriental bezoar prepared, one 
ounce. 
Mix them together, 


Bezoar has hitherto been an 
ingredient in the foregoing compo- 
ſition, which was then called Gaſ- 
coigne's powder; though notwith- 
ſtanding the addition which this 
article made to the price, it added 
nothing to the virtue of the me- 
dicine. The college of London 
has therefore very prudently di- 
rected an abſorbent powder, with- 
out this coſtly article; and com- 
poſed another, diſtinguiſhed by its 
name, for the uſe of thoſe who 
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expect any particular virtues from 
it. The Edinburgh college have 
entirely expunged this unneceſſ- 

drug, and take no farther notice of 
it in their pharmacopœia, than 
barely giving it a place in che ca- 
talogue of ſimples. 125 


PULVIS CONTRAVYERVÆE 
COMPOSITUS: ' 
Compound pawder of. contrayerva. 
Lond. © | 


Take of g 


Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, a pound and a half; 
Contrayerva root, five ounces. 
Make them into a powder. 


| Edinb. 

Take of 
Contrayerva root, ſix drams; 
Virginian ſnake root, two drams; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one dram; 
Compound powder of crabs- 

claws, two ounces. 4a 
Make them into a powder. 


| Tnzsz powders were formerly 
directed to be made up into balls 


with water, (and then called LAPIS 


coNTRATERVÆ) a piece of trouble 
now laid aſide as needleſs, for it 
was neceſſary to reduce the balls 
into powder again before they 
could be uſed. Nor did that form 
contribute, as has been imagined, 
to their preſervation; for it is 
ſcarce to be be Las that the 
ow will loſe: more by bein 
ept for a reaſonable length of 
time in a cloſe-ſtopt glaſs, than the 
balls will, in the humectation with 
water, and exſiccation in the air, 


before they are fit for being put by 


to keep. Theſe medicines have a 


much better claim to the title of an 

alexipharmacand ſudorific, than the 

two — compoſitions. The 

contrayerva, | 

by themſelves are ſuch, and prove 

very ' ſerviceable in low fevers, 
Nag”: +=— 26... ma 


nakeroot, and ſaffron, - 


R a. < * 
, . 0 
the Ll 
: 
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Where the vis vitz is weak, and a 
diaphoreſis to be promoted. It is 
poſfible, that the crabs-claw pow- 
ders are of no farther ſervice than 
as they divide theſe 
gredients, and render them ſup+ 
portable to the ſtomach. 


PULVIS ad EPILEPTICOS 
die GUTTETA dictus. 
; Epileptic powder, 's £ 


by Edinb. 
Tarot _ 

Wild valerian root, 

Peony root, of each equal parts, 
Make them into a powder, 


Tais powder has undergone 
a great reduction of its ingredients, 
to its advantage as a medicine; 
the articles rejected being either in- 
ſignificant, or at beſt far inferior to 
thoſe retained, and conſequently 
increaſing the bulk of the compo- 
ſition, without communicating a 
1 ſhare of efficacy. 
Perhaps, for the ſame reaſon, the 
3 - peony roots are not altogether un- 
exceptionable. The powder, how- 
ever, as now reformed, may be 
looked on as a medicine of ſome 
importance for the purpoſes ex- 
refed in its title, far ſuperior to 
thoſe of ſimilar intention in other 
pharmacopeias. The doſe is from 
ten grains to half a dram for chil- 
dren, and from half a dram to 
two drams for adults. The ab- 
ſorbent powders, generally directed 
in theſe kinds of compoſitions, are 
here more prudently omitted, as 
they may eaſily be mixed extem- 
poraneouſly, where particular caſes 
may require them. For children, 
| theſe 
as in moſt of their diſorders, acidi- 
ties in the firſt paſſages have a conſi- 
_ferable ſhare; in adults, they are 
Farely of uſe, 


PULVIS e MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS, 


powerful in- 


ditions are often g 
i 


Lond. | 
Take of 


Rue leaves, dried, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Myrrh, each an ounce and 2 

half; 8 

Aſafetida, 

Sagapenum, 

Ruſſia caſtor, 

Opopanax, each one ounce. 
Beat them together into a pow. 

r | 


Tu is is a reformation of the 
trochiſci e nyrrba, a compoſition 
contrived by Razi againſt uterine 
obſtructions. It may be taken in 
any convenient vehicle, or made 
into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a 
dram or more, two or three times 


a day. 


PULVIS ad PARTUM. 
Powder to promote delivery, 


Edinb., 
Take of 
Borax, half an ounce; 
Caſtor, 
Saffron, each adram and a half; 
Oil of cinnamon, eight drops; 
Oil of amber, fix drops. 
Beat the ſpecies together into a 
powder, to which add the oils, 


and mix the whole well toge- 
ar; | 


Tas medicine has long been 
held in eſteem for the purpoſe ex- 
prefied in its title: nevertheleſs, 
its real efficacy, and what ſhare 
thereof is owing to each of the in- 


gredients, has not been ſufficiently 


determined ; the borax, though by 


ſome thought to be of little import- 
ance, does not perhaps contribute 


the leaſt to its virtue. The doſe is 


from a ſcruple to a dram, or ſo 
much as can be conveniently taken 
up at. once on the point of a knife. 
It ſhould be kept in a very cloſe 


veſſel, 
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veſſel, otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe a opened, and the noxious humours 2 


conſiderable deal of its 
able parts. 


' PULVIS e SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of ſcammong. 
Lond. 


more valu- 


Take of . the 'N 
Scammony, four ounces ; IJ. PULVIS e SENA J N 
Calcined hartſhorn prepared, IJ * COMPOSITUS. "8 I 

three ounces, | N Compound potoder of ſena. © 8 

Grind them diligently together in- N 7+ Babe ny 

to a powder. | Jake of ; | 
6 2 7 Cryſtals of tartar, / "2, 7 


Hz xs the ſcammony 1s divide 
by the earthy calx, and thus ren- 
dered ſomewhat more ſoluble, and ; 
leſs adheſive ; hence its purgative 
quality is promoted, at the ſame 

time that it becomes leſs griping. 
The doſe of the compound is from 
fifteen grains to half a dram. 

This powder has been uſually 


prepared with diaphoretic antimony 


and cryſtals of tartar (inſtead of the 
calcined hartſhorn above directed) 
and called from its firſt publiſher, 
PULVIS CORNACHINI, which, 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
js thus directed. 
Take of | 

Diaphoretic antimony, 

Cream of tartar, 
_ Scammony, each equal parts, 
Make them into a powder, 


THr1s may be given to the quan- 
tity of a dram or more. In other 
preſeriptions, the tartar and anti- 
monial calx bear nearly the ſame 
proportion to the ſcammony, as 
the calcined hartſhorn in the pre- 
ceding formula. It appears pro- 
bable, that neither of theſe ingre- 
dients are of any farther uſe, than 
as they divide the texture of the 

ſcammony; though Cornacchini 
propoſes notable advantage from 
ſome deobſtruent quality in the tar- 
tar, whereby the veſſels ſnall be 


8 


it have no ſenſible operation, 


dy.2 Sena, each two ounces; / 


prepared for expulſion ; and from 
the preparation of 3 : 


% 


2 


* 


. 


ON 
—_ 
= 
. 
4 


% 


4 
* 


Fe 
. 


expects ſome ſhare of the fame ſuc⸗ 
ceſs, which ſometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that mi- 
neral, | : 


bi 


* 


* 
» 
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+ Scammony, half an ounce; - 4 
d 
Cinpagmon, -- 7 75 1 
3 Ginger, each fo rams. 22 \ 
owder the ſcammony by itſelf; 0 5 
and all the other ingredients to- A 
gether ; then mix them. SV 
W 
PULVIS DIASENNZ. WY 
Lais. NIB 
Take of 5 -: & IH 
Cream of tartar, 4 ; 
Sena, cach two ounces; DN. 
Scammony, | „ 
Ginger, each half an ounce. NN I 
Make them into a powder. xY ON 
Tnrzse powders are given as ca- $SY 
thartics, in the doſeof two ſeruples, IF 


or a dram. The ſpices are added, 


10 


£4487 


not only to divide, but to warm 
the e and make it fit eaſier gl 
on the ſtomach, The ſcammony 
is uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſena; 
the quantity of the latter neceſſary 
for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by 
ſome more powerful material,” be- 
ing too bulky to be conveniently 
taken 1n this form. 


PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS. 


Sternutatory powder. 
Lord. 
Take of 
Aſarum, 2 
Marjoram, 


554 


* 


ficiently 


Marjoram, . 
Marum — Aied, 
Lavender flowers, dried, each 


ual weights. | 
* 'them tog ner into a pow- 


PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 


Marjoram, of the leaves of each, 
equal parts. 
Beat them MO into a pow- 


der. 


THz ales of theſ 
expreſs their intention. 


They are both agreeable and effi- 
cacious errhines, and ſuperior to 


moſt of thoſe uſually ſold under the 


name of herb ſnuff. 


PULVIS STYPTICUS. 


Styperc powder. 

| Edinb. © 
Take of ; 

Alum, half an ounce ; - 
Dragons blood, two drams, 


Make them into a powder. 


THrrs powder has long been in 


repute as an aſtringent, under the 


title of Purvis STYPTiCcus HEIL- 
VETII- It is undoubtedly a very 


powerful medicine: though the 


dragons blood ſeems to have little 


mare in its effects. Some direct 
the ingredients to be melted toge- 
ther before they are powdered: but 


this cirt᷑umſtance does not appear 


to be neceſſary. 


_ PULVIS e SUCCINO 
| COMPOSITUS. 


| Compound powder of amber. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Amber prepared, 


- Gr um Arabic, each ten drams; 
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Beat them together into a pow. 


Part IV, 
uice of hypociſtis, 
alauſtines, 
Jann earth, each five dtams; 5 
Olibanum, half an ounce; 
Strained opium, one dram. 


der. 


Tunis powder is compoſed of the 
more unexceptionable ingredients 
of the TROCHIScI E CARABE of 
our former pharmacopœia. The 
articles omitted, which are as m 
in number as thoſe now retained, 
were manifeſtly abſurd or ſuper. 
fluous; and the making it up into 


troches, a yery unneceſſary trouble. 
e powders ul. 


The medicine, as now reformed, 
ma o_ be looked upon as an uſeful, 

tolerably elegant — 
though poſſibly the ingredient, - 
which it receives name from, con- 
tributes little to its virtue. Two 
ſcruples of the compoſition contain 
one grain of opium. 


PULVIS e TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound powder of gum traga- 
canth, 


Lond. 
Take of 


Gum tragacanth, 
Gum Arabic, | 
Marſhmallow root, each an 
ounce and a half; 


Starch, 
Liquorice, each half an ounce; 
Double - refined ſugar, threo 


| Ounces ; 
Grind them into a powder. 


PULVIS DIATRAGACANTHI 
Edinb. 
Take of ; 


Gum tragacanth, one ounce and 


a half ; 
Marſhmallow root, 
Liquorice, 
Starch, each half an ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 
Born 


C2 


c 3.5 


Chap. 8 


Born theſe powders are mild e- 
mollients; and hence become ſer- 
riceable in hectic caſes, tickling 
coughs, ſtrangury, ſome kinds of 
alvine fluxes, and other diſorders 
proceeding from a thin acrimonious 
fate of the humours, or an abraſion 
of the mucus of the inteſtines : 
they ſoften, . and give a greater 
degree of conſiſtency to the former, 
and defend the latter from being 


irritated or excoriated by them. 


All the ingredients coincide in theſe 
neral intentions; the marſhmal- 
ow root; however, is ſomewhat too 


bulky for this form, and likewiſe 


ſubjects the compoſition to grow 
mouldy in keeping, an inconve- 
nience which the cold ſeeds for- 
merly employed in theſe powders 
were particularly liable to. The 
doſe is from half a dram to two or 


three drams, which may be fre- 


quently repeated. 
HIERA PICRA. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
The gum extracted from Soco- 
torine aloes, one pound; 
Canella alba, three ounces. 
Beat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together. 


pulvis HIERA PICRA dictus. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Socotorine aloes, four ounces; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Ginger, each half an ounce, 
Mix, and beat them into a powder, 


Trxst compoſitions were origi- 


nally directed to be made into an 
electary: with us, they have been 
rarely uſed in that form, and not 


often in this of a powder, on ac- 
count of their great nauſeouſneſs. 
They are chiefly employed as the 


baſis of a tincture called fiactura 
ſacra. See page 297. Hl, jm as 
fe that 1,00 fries ub itt 
My Match th gen — / a tf 2 
J K bs 0h 


P ouderg. 
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| > 
SPECIES AROMATICEZE. 
Aromatic ſpecies, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Ginger, £80 
Long pepper, each one ounce, 
Beat them together into a powder. 


 PULVIS DIAROMATON. 
Aromatic powder, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Nutmegs, 
Lefler cardamom ſeeds, 
Ginger, each equal parts. 
Beat them together into a powder. 


Born theſe compoſitions are : 


greeable, hot, ſpicy medicines; 
and as ſuch may be uſefully taken 
in cold phlegmatic habits and de- 
cayed conſtitutions, for warming 
the ſtomach, promoting digeſtion, 
and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, The doſe is from ten 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards. 


2 firſt is conſiderably the warm- 
3 


SPECIES e SCORDIO fine 
OPIO. | 


Species of ſcordium without opium. 


ond. 
Take of 


Bole armenic, or French bole, 
four ounces ; | 
Scordium, two ounces ; > 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half; 
Storax ſtrained, 3 
Tormentil root, 
Biſtort root, 2 % 
Gentian, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Galbanum ſtrained, _ 
Gum Arabic, | 
Red roſes, each one ounce z 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, each half an ounce. 
Reduce them into powder. 8. 
SPECIES 


J 
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" SPECIES e SCORDIO cum 
F 

Species of ſcordium with opium. 
8 Lond. 5 

Take 6f ſtrained opium, three 

rams. | 


Dry it a little, that it may eaſily 


pulverize; and add it to the 

_ foregoing ſpecies in the beating, 

that they may be all reduced in- 
to a powder together. 


Tunis is the ſpecies of Fracaſto- 
rius's confection or diaſcordium, 
which has been hitherto kept in 
the ſhops in the form of an elec- 
tary only, but is now judiciouſly 
directed in that of a powder alſo, 
both with and without the opium; 
when made into an electary, the 


medicine, in keeping, loſes of its 


aſtringency, in which conſiſts great 
part of its virtue. As this com- 
ofition has in common practice 


been looked upon as a medicine 


of great conſequence, and its ef- 
fects determined by long experi- 


ence; the college has made no 
farther alteration in its ingredients, 
than ſubſtituting red roſes them- 
ſelves to the ſugar of roſes, omit- 
ting ſorrel ſeeds, Which are certain- 


y inſigniſicant, and ſupplying the 


90.40 
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Lemnian earth, which with us is 
ſcarce ever met with genuine, by a 
e increaſe of the bole. They 
ve nevertheleſs given an elegant 
reformation of it, in the pulwis e 
bole, cum et fine opio: there, the 
ſcordium, {torax, gentian, dittany, 
ginger, and galbanum, are rejected, 
as being either, ſuperfluous or con- 
trary to the intention; whilſt an 
increaſe of the tormentil root am- 
ply ſupplies the lois of the biſtort 
and roſes, The quantity of opium 
is the ſame in both, viz. one grain 
in forty-five of the compoſition, 


PULVIS TESTACEUS 
- "QERATUS, © 


Medicinal Compoſitions. Part IV, 


claw powder, has been in uſe for 


the hot and bilious. 


Cerated teftaceous powder, 
Es ddinb. 
Melt ſome yellow bees-wax over x 
gentle fire; and carefully ſtir in. 
to it, by little and little, as much 
of the compound powder of crabs. 
claw as the wax will take up, 


Tuts preparation, made with 
Syſterſhells, inſtead of the crabs. 


ſome time in the Edinburgh inffr- 
mary, and is thence now received 
into the pharmacopceia of the col. 
lege. It is given to the quantity 
of a dram, twice a day, in dar. 
rhœas and dyſenteries, wherever 
the viſcera are ſubject to be eroded 
by acrimonious humours, and in 
immoderate uterine diſcharges. Its 
virtue ſeems to depend wholly up- 
on the wax, the earthy powder be- 
ing of no farther uſe than to di- 
vide that concrete, and render it 
miſcible with the animal fluids, 


PuULvis ARTHRITICUS AMARUS, 
Bitter gout powder. 


Pariſ. 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Round birthwort root, 
Rhapontic rcot, 
Germander leaves, 
Groundpine leaves, 
Leſſer centaury tops, of each 
equal parts, 
Make them into a powder. 


ComprosrT1onsof this kind were 


in uſe among the ancient Greek 


phyſicians, and made a conſider- 
able part of their practice in gouty 
and arthritic complaints. But while 
they beſtow great praiſes on them 
in cold and phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tions, they very properly condemn 
them as being extremely hurtful in 
Afterwards, 
on account probably of the ill con- 


ſequences arifing from their indiſ- 


criminate 


Chap. I- 


criminate uſe, theſe medicines fell 
into neglect, till the introduction 
of the Greek volumes into the 
weſtern parts of Europe, when they 
were tranſcribed by ſome of the 
earlier medical writers, and brought 
into ſome eſteem in Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. _ A form 
difering from the above only in 
the omiſnion of the rhapontic root, 
was ſome years ago brought from 
thence, as a family receipt, by a 
perſon of high rank, who having 
experienced remarkable benefit 
from it in a hereditary gout, or- 
dered it to be printed, and copies 
delivered to all who ſhould aſk for 
them. (See the Medical Obſerva- 
tions and Inquiries publiſhed by a 
ſociety of phyſicians in London, 
vol. 1. p. 126.) The directions 
for uſing this medicine are to the 
following effect. 

* Take one dram of the pow- 
« der every morning faſting, in a 
« cup of any agreeable liquor, 
« keeping faſting an hour and a 
« half after it. Continue this for 


three months without interrup- 
e tion, then diminiſh the doſe to 


« three quarters of a dram for 
4 three months longer, then to 
c half a dram for ſix months 


« more. After the firſt year, it 


will be ſufficient to take half 
* a dram every other day. As 
this medicine operates inſenſi- 
« bly, it will take perhaps two 
« years before any great benefit 
* 1s received. In rheumatiſms 
that are only accidental, a few 


of the dram doſes may. do: 


«« but in habitual rheumatiſms, 
« and ſuch as are of long ſtand- 
ing, it muſt be taken as for 
** the gout: the remedy requires 
** patience, as it operates but {low 
in both caſes,” 

Pr. Clephane remarks (in the 
learned and judicious paper a- 


bove referred to) that this me- 


/ 


f 
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dicine will ably do good in 
many caſes, for in many caſes there 
3s reaſon to believe it extremely 
proper; but that an mdiſcriminate 
uſe of it will probably again do 
what a like abuſe formerly did, 
bring a good medicine into diſ- 
repute. | | 8 


Purvis CATHARTICUS SALINUS. 
Saline cathartic poauder. 

Take of e 
Vitriolated tartar, | 
Cryſtals of tartar, each one dram 
Sal prunel, or purified nitre, one 

ſcruple 
Make them into a powder. 


Tus is an uſeful cathartic in 
inflammatory diſorders, and a viſ- 
cid impure ſtate of the juices. The 
quantity above directed is intended 
for one doſe, which ſhould be ac- 
companied with plentiful dilution. 


PuLvis CARMINATIVUS. 
Carminative powder. 
Take of 
Aniſeed, ED A 
Sweet fennel ſeed, each two 
ſcruples; f 
Ginger, one ſcruple; 
Nutmegs, half a ſcruple; 
Fine ſugar, half a dram. 
Reduce them into a powder, for 
four doſes. 


Tr1s powder is employed for 
expelling flatulencies ariſing from 
indigeftion, particularly thoſe to 
which hypochondriacal and hyſteri- 
cal perſons are ſubject. It is like- 
wiſe uſefully given in the gripes of 
young children, either mixed with 
their food or otherwiſe, 


Poris DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic powder. 
Take of 
Sal prunel, ten grains; 
Salt of amber, four grains; 8 
| 1 


3 
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* 


Oil of turpentine, three drops; 
Pine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Drop the oil upon the ſugar, then 
3 add the ſalts, and grind the 
whole together.. 
Tais powder is a very efficaci- 
dus diuretic, and may be given 
to advantage in caſes where the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch forcing medi- 
cines is required. The ſalts ſome- 

what abate the heating quality of 
the oil, and at the ſame time cool 
and relax the paſſages. 


PuLvis ROBORANS. 
= Strengthening powder. 
Take of ; 


Extract of Peruvian bark, twelve 


ains ; | 

Salt of ſteel, two grains; 

Oil of cinnamon, one drop 

Dine ſugar, half adram. 

_ Having mixed the oil with the ſu- 
gar, add the other ingredients, 
and grind the whole well toge- 
ther, for two doſes. 

T is medicine has a much bet- 
ter title to the appellation of a 
ſtrengthener, than thoſe uſually met 
with under that name in diſpenſa- 
tories. * In lax habits, debilities of 


the nervous ſyſtem, and the weak- 


neſſes peculiar to either ſex, it has 
generaly good effects. 


Purvis ad sTRUMAS. 
Powder againſt the king's evil. 
Take of * 2 
Burnt ſponge, one ſcruple; 
A . 
Coralline, 
Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce them into powder. 


Tais powder is recommended 


in ſcrophulons diſorders and ob- 
ſtructions of the glands : it is ſup- 
poſed to open and deterge the mi- 
nute veſſels, and carry off the 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Take of \Þ 


Part Iv. 


offending matter by urine, Dr. 
Mead informs us, in his Monita 
medica, that he very frequently ex. 
perienced its good effects: he uſed 
to give the quantity above pre. 
ſcribed twice a day; with three or 
four glaſſes of the leſs compound. 
ed Iime- water along with each 
doſe: if the patient was much 
emaciated, the lime - water Was 


mixed with about an equal quan- 


tity of milky, 


Purvis TEMPERANS, & 
Take of <ntaa fads ode 
Vitriolated tartar. | 

Purifiednitre, each three drams ; 

Cinnabar, finely levigated, two 
ſcruples. Ns 

Make them into a ſubtile powder, 


THress kinds of powders are in 
frequent uſe among foreign phy. 
ficians in all diforders accompa- 
nied with immoderate heat or ex- 
agitation of the humours. They 
are called alſo, eſpecially when 
abſorbents are joined, pulwveret 
præcipitantes, and antiſpaſmodici. 
They are given in doſes of only a 
few grains at a time, but repeated 
at ſhort intervals. 


PuLvis VERMIFUGUS. 
Fermifuge powder. 


Tanſy flowers, 

Worm-ſeed, each three drams; 

Salt of ſteel, one dram. 
Make them into a powder. 


Take of 2. 
Tin reduced into fine powder, 
two drams; | 
Ethiops mineral, half a dram; 
Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together, 


Take of . 
Choice rhubarb, three drams; 


Scam 


in the title. 


ſalle of 


Chap. 1. 
Scammony, | 
Calomel, each one dram. 


Mix and make them into a powder. 


ALL theſe compoſitions are well 
calculated for the purpoſe expreſſed 
The firſt is given in 
the hoſpitals, in doſes of half a 


dram twice a day; which quantity 


contains about four grains and a 


* 


Z C auen 
or Hi Cu id. hecaße 


Powders. 
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half of the ſalt of ſteel. The ſe- 
cond is divided into three or four 
doſes, one of which is taken e- 
very morning, and a cathartic on 
the day following. The third, 
which 1s a briſk purgative, is uſed, 
in the quanti If a dram, 
after the ors. have been premiſ- . 
ed; or it is taken once or twice a 
week without their aſſiſtance. 


CHAP. 
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up with glutinous ſubſtances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally made uſe 
of for the more commodious ex- 
hibition of certain medicines, by 
fitting them to diſſolve ſlowly in 
the mouth, ſo as to paſs by de- 

grees into the ſtomach; and hence 
theſe preparations have generally a 
conſiderable proportion of ſugar or 


bother materials grateful to the pa- 


late. Some powders have likewiſe 
been reduced into troches, with a 
view to their preſervation ; though 


poſſibly for no very good reaſons :_ 


for the moiſtening, and aftetwards 


drying them in the air, muſt in 
this light be of greater injury, 


than any advantage accruing from 


: L this form can coùnterbalance. 


General rules for making troches. 


| J. 

The three firſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
obſerved in the powders for 
troches [E. 

. | IT. | 
If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in makin 
up, the hands may be no 
with any convenient ſweet or a- 
romatic oil; or elſe ſprinkled 
with powder of ſtarch, or with 

that of liquorice [ F.] 

II. 

In order to thoroughly dry the 
troches, put them on an inverted 
ſieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and 

frequently turn them [E.] 


1 lozenges are 
1 - compoſed of powders made 


Troches and lozenges. 


„ 
Troches are to be kept in glaſ 
veſſels, or in earthen ones well 


glazed [Z.] 


TROCHISCI ALBI RHASIs, 
* ſeu. SIEF ALBUM. 


The white troches, or dry collyrium 


of Raz; 
| Edinb. 
Take of Ih, 
. Ceruſſe, three ounces ; 
Sarcocolla, once ounce ; 
Gum tragacanth, three drams 
Camphor, one dram;, 
Roſe-water, as much as is ſuf. 
. . cient, | | 
Make them into troches according 
to art: 1 


Tas making theſe ingredients 
into troches is an unneceſſary trou- 
ble; ſince, before they are uſed, 
they muſt be powdered again, for 
being mixed with roſe- water ot 
other liquors, for the purpoſes of 
a cooling, antacrid, and mode. 
rately aſtrictive collyrium, injec- 
tion, &c. The London _— 
has therefore directed them to b 
kept in the form of powder (under 
the title of pulvis s ceruſſa compoſe- 
tus ) omitting the camphor, which 
is not found in the original of 

Razi. : | 


' TROCHISCI BECHISI ALBI. 


White pectoral traches, 
Lond. 


Take of 


Double- refined ſugar, a pound 
and a half; 
Starch, an ounce and a half; 
Liquorgce, fix drams ; 
* Florence 


Chap. 2. 
Florence orris root, half an 
ounce. 
Reduce theſe ingredients i into pow- 
der, which is to be made up in- 


tity of mucilage of gm tra- 
gacanth. 


% © Zadinb. 
Take of, 
White ſugar, in 7 13 ane 
pound and a half; 
Compound powder of gum tra- 
gacanth, three ounces; 
Florence orris root, one ounce ; 
Roſe-water, a ſulligent - 
tity. 
Make them into troches, 


THEE compoſitions. are very 
agreeable pectorals, and may be 
uſed at pleaſure. They are calcu- 
lated for ſoftening acrimonious hu- 
mours, and allaying the tickling; 
in the throat, which NOR 
coughing. - _» 


© TROCHISCI BECHICL 
| NIGRI. 
nf Black pectoral troches. 


Lond. 
» Take of 
% Extract of liquorice, 
Double-refined ſugar, * ten 
ounces ; 
Gum tragacanth, half a pound. 
Drop upon theſe ingredients, ſo 
much water as will make the 
maſs ſoft enough to be formed 
into troches. 


 Edinb. 


Take of 
Extract of 88 
Gum Arabic, each four ounces ; 
White ſugar, eight ounces, 

Boil the extract and gum in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of water till they 


are diſſolved: then having ſtrain- 


ed the liquor, add to it the ſu- 


827, and evaporate the mixture 


Trothes and Lovenges.” 


to troches with a proper quan- 


| Take of 


* ö „ 
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over a gentle fire, till it is of a 


proper conſiſtence for being 
formed into troches. 


THzss compoſitions are defi 
ed for the ſame purpoſes as The 
white pectoral troches above de- 


ſeribed. In foreign pharmacopœias 


there are ſome other troches of 
this kind, under the titles of tro- 
chiſci becchici Havi and rubri ; ;, the 


firſt are coloured with ſaffron,” the 


latter with bole armenic. The 
diflolving and ſtraining the ex- 


tract of liquorice and gum Ara- 


bic, as now ordered in the laſt of | 
the above preſcriptions, is a con- 
ſiderable improvement; not only 
as they are by that means more 
uniformly mixed than they can 
well be by beating; but likewiſe 
as they are thereby purified from 
the heterogeneous matters, of which 
both thoſe drugs have 8 
no ſmall admixture. 


' TROCHISCI de MINIO. 
Red lead troches. 
E dinb. 


Red lead, half an ounce; 84. 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, | 
one ounce; 
Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 
„ 
Make them up with roſe-water in- 
to oblong troches. 80 


Turks troches are employed 
only for external purpoſes as eſcha- 
rotics: they are powerfully ſuch, 
and require a good deal of caution 
in their uſe. 


 TROCHISCI de MVRRHA. 


Troches of myrri. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Myrrh, ane ounce nd a a half 
Lovage ſeed, | 
Pennyroyal leayes, * 
Ruſſia caſtor, 


Oe © Gab 


"a 


unnece 
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- Galbanum, each one ounce; 
 Effential oil of ſavin, half a 
dram; 13238 
Elixir proprietatis, as much as 
is ſafficient. Bee. 

Let the gum be ſoftened with the 
elixir into a maſs of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey; then add the 
oil and powders, and make the 


TRESE troches are very well 


. contrived, in regard to efficacy, 


and ſuperior to thoſe in moſt other 
pharmacopzias, under the ſame 
title. Madder and cummin ſeed, 
two of their former ingredients, 


wich were objected to in a former 


edition of this work, are now 
expunged; the one as being an 

article; the other as 
_ an offenfive one, and not 


leſs more agreeable to the inten- 


tion of the medicine. Aſafetida 


is ſupplied by an increaſe of the 
galbanum ; and the eſſential oil of 
rue, by an increaſe of the oil of 
ſavin. There ſeems to be no oc- 
cafion for making a medicine of 
this kind into troches, as it cannot 
be conveniently taken in that form : 
the London college have therefore 
exchanged their TROc HIS e 
myrrba for a Pur vis e myrrha com- 
Fofitus, which ſee. | 


 TROCHISCI e NITRO. 
Troches of nitre. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Nitre purified, four ounces ; 
Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Make them into troches with mu- 


cilage of gum tragacanth. .. 

Tas is a very agreeable form 
for the exhibition of nitre ; though, 
. 5 | 


_ _ * whole unto troches according to 


Har intention with the reſt. 
In the place of this laſt, lovage 
ſeed is introduced, which is doubt- 


„ 


\ | 


Part IV. 
when the ſalt is thus taken with. 

out any liquid (if the quantity is 
conſiderable) it is apt to occafion 


uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, 


which can only be prevented by 
large dilution with aqueous li- 
quors. Wt 


TROCHISCI e SCILLA. 
Troches of ſquills. 
_. Lond. 


Than of 7:3; 1547 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 
Wheat flower, four ounces, 


Beat them together, and form the 
- maſs into troches, which are to 
be dried with a gentle heat. 


Tais preparation is uſed only 
as an ingredient in the theriaca, 


The deſign of baking the ſquill is, 


to abate its acrimony; and making 
it afterwards into troches ſeems 
the moſt convenient way of drying 
it: common wheat flower is as fit 
for this purpoſe as any, though 
that of the white vetch has been 
generally directed. | 


TROCHISCI e SULPHURE. 
Troches F ſulphur. 

# | > POP 

Take of 1 


Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, two 
ounces ; | 


Double - refined ſugar, four 


ounces. 

Beat them together, and adding 
ſome mucilage of quince ſeeds, 
form them into troches. 


TROCHISCY e | 
RIS. 


Troches of Fes . 


| Edin 

Take of | . 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce ; 

Flowers of benzoine, one dram ; 

White ſugar, three ounces; 
Mucilage of gum acanth, as 
much as is ſufficient. 
| Mix 


Chap. 2. Troches and Lozenges. | 


Mix and make them into troches, 
according to art. 


BN. l 
Tus compoſitions are to be 
conſidered only as agreeable forms 
for the exhibition of ſulphur, no 
alteration or addition being here 
made to its virtue ; unleſs that by 
the flowers of benzoine in the fe- 


cond preſcription, the medicine 1s 
ſup to. be rendered more effi- 


cacious as a pectoral. 


TROCHISCI e TERRA 
JAPONICA. 


Troches 0 an earth. 
227 


Take of 
Japan earth, 
Gum Arabic, each two ounces; 
Sugar of roſes, ſixteen ounces. 
Beat them together, and dropping 


in ſome water, make them into 


troches. 


Take of 

; Japan earth, two ounces; 

Gum tragacanth, half an ounce; 
White ſugar, one pound; 
Rofe-water, a ſufficient quanti- 


Make chem into troches. 


A preparation of this kind, 
with the addition of ambergris and 
muſk, which are here more pru- 
dently omitted, has long been in 
ſome eſteem as a mild reſtringent, 
&c. under the title of CaTecrv. 
Medicines of this claſs in general 
are excellently fitted for the form 
of troches; for when ſlowly and 
gradually received into the ſto- 
mach, as this form occaſions them 
to be, they produce much better 


Edinb. 


effects, than if an equal quantity | 


was taken down at once. The 
above troches are ſufficiently palat- 
able, and of conſiderable ſervice 
in ſome kinds of coughs, thin 


acrid defluxions, diarrhœas, &c. 


{6 
» 
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TABELLA. CARDIALGICE. 
- Cardialgic lazenges, 


Take of 3 
Chalk prepared, four ounces; 
Crabs - claws prepared, two 


Nutmegs, one ſcruple; 


Double - refined „ three 
Ounces, - 19 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow. 
der, and make them into troches | 
with water. 1 
TROCHISCI CARDIALGICL 
Take of | 5 
Oyſterſhells 


White chalk, powdered, each 

two ounces; 

_ Gum Arabic, half an ounce;z 
Nutmegs, half a dram ; 
White ſugar, ſix ounces; 


Common water, a ſafficient 
- _ _ quantity. 
Make them into troches according 
to art, | NS FE. 


Trans compoſitions are, calcu- 
lated againſt that uneaſy ſenſation 


at ſtomach improperly called the 


heartburn; in which they often- 
times give immediate relief, by ab- 
ſorbing and neutraliaing the acid 
juices that occaſion this diſorder. 
The abſorbent powders here made 
uſe of, are of the moſt powerful 
kind, though there does not ſeem 
to be any occaſion for uſing: more 
than one of them. Some have 
preſcribed the following formula. 


TABELLX AN T ACID. 


Antacid lazenges. 
Take of | 


Prepared white chalk, four 
- wenn e Are 
Candied ginger, three drams z 
Cinnamon, one dram; 


O o 2 Fine 
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„Pine ſugar, diſſolved in water, 
as much as is ſufficient to re- 
duce the- whole into a due 
conſiſtence for being formed 

into lozenges. 
1 Hex it may be obſerved, that 
2 all theſe compoſitions, though very 
: effectual for the intention, are ac- 
X% companied with an inconvenience, 


which is frequently complained of 


in their uſe; their binding the 
belly. The uſe. of the chalk, 


. oyfſterſhells, and crabs-claws, is 


to abſorb acidities; and both theſe 
and the other common abſorbents, 
united with acids, compoſe there- 
with aſtringent concretes. The 
following compoſition is free from 

this inconvenience. 
P 


TABELLZ ANTACIDE LAx AN TES. 
Laxative antacid lozenges. 


-: Take rf 
Magneſia-alba, fix ounces; 
| | Double - refined ſugar, three 


ounces; 

Nutmegs, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well together, and 
form them into troches with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


SACCHARUM ROSACEUM. 
; Sugar of roſes. 
"Eo ALE 


Take of rand, | 

Red roſe buds, freed from the 

heels, and haſtily dried, one 
ounce; | 

'* Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 

Reduce them ſeparately into pow- 

der, then mix, and moiſten 

them with water, that they may 

be formed into troches, which 

are to be dried by a gentle heat. 


* 
4 


0 In the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pia, this 

as follows. . -- + 

3 3 


the eye and palate. 


” 4 


\ 


© Medicinal Compoſitions. Part lv. 

TABELLE ROSACEZ, 
Roſe tablets,” 

Laab. 


Take of 
Conſerve of red roſes, four 
„5 OT ERNES 
White ſugar, in powder, one 
8 
If any moiſture is required, take 
of ſyrup of dry roſes a ſufficient 
quantity for forming them into 
troches, which are to be dried; 
with a gentle heat. 


TRE ſugar of roſes was former. 
ly made, 71 boiling a pound of 
fine ſugar with four ounces of the 
juice of red roſes, over a gentle 
fire, till the juice was almoſt all 
evaporated ; then throwing in an 
ounce of dry red roſes = uced to 
a very fine powder ; after which 
the matter was poured out upon a 
marble, and formed into lozenges. 
The two methods above directed, 
are more ſimple and commodious; 
though, if any virtue be expected 
from the roſes, the medicine is 
not at all improved by the altera- 
tion. As the conſerve contains 
only one-fourth its weight of roſes, 
in a freſh ſtate, it is obvious that 


the quantity of freſh roſes in the 


ſecond preſcription is leſs than that 
of the dry ones in the firſt. 

- Theſe preparations are chiefly 
valued for their agreeableneſs to 
Some like- 
wiſe eſteem them, medicinally, as 


light reſtringents; and look up- 
on them, not undeſervedly, as an 


excellent addition to milk in phthi- 


fical and hectic caſes. Some have 
been accuſtomed to add a portion 


of acid in making theſe prepara- 
tions: this improves the colout, 


but renders them unfit to be taken 
with milk. eee e 


TARELLX ANTHELMINTICE. 


preparation is directed 


Anthelmintic ſugar-cakes. 
Take of Leo” b pris 
Powdered 


Chap. 2. 


Powdered tin, half 2 dram ; 35 

Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 

| Bale-water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into a maſs for 


inlets. | 
Take of : 25:55 20 270 
— Ele 
Mercurius dulcis, ch. ber 


grains; ic vo i 
Fine ſugar, half a an — yo 


Roſe water, a ſufficient quantity 


to make them into tablets. 


/ i q — * 4 N 7 - # I 


- 


Ta RAA ans are phe HOY 
lated for children, who are not 


eaſily prevailed on to take anthel- 


mintic medicines in leſs agreeable - 
forms. If the, firſt is made uſe'of, 
it muſt be repeated. three or. four 
mornings ſucceſſively, after which 
a purge is to be taken: the ſecond, 
if. it requires repetition, is to be 
given only every other morning. 
The proportions of the ingredients 
are to be varied, according to the 
age and ſtrength of the (gras 
Trocurscr NERVINT. 
Nerue troches.'- 


Take of 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

' ſixty drops; 

Oil. of cinnamon, 

Oil of mn e four 
; "drops; 540 - 

Florence orris root, two hes” 

Fine ſugar, one ounce ; 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
as much as will. reduce them 


into a maſs, which is to be 


formed into troches of about 
half a ſcruple each. 


Ones or two of theſe troches, 
taken occaſionally, and ſuffered to 
diſſolve in the mouth, prove ſer- 
viceable to thoſe who are ſubject 


to paralytic and other nervous diſ- 


orders. Warm aromatic medi- 
eines, given in this form and 


manner, are e from their 


Trocbes and Lozenges. 
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ſlow diſſolution in the mouth, to 
affect the nervous ſyſtem more im- 
mediately than if received at once 
into the ſtomach. 1 


Monev1 PURGANTES, 
P. urging tablets. 
Take of _ 


* of tartar, half an oviihe; ;- 
. Scammony, three drama; 
O of cinnamon, four drops; 

Double refined” ſugar, eight 

Ounces. | 
Make them up, with roſe-water, 
into troches, ei each 45 


bout a dram. 


Tus is a ſufficiently Aegan 
form for purgative troches. Each 
of the mor/ul? contains two n 
and a half of ſcammony. | 


t 7 


* 6 
3 * 


Monet de RHABARBARQ. 4 
3 Rhubarb troches. 
Take of” 2 
Cream of tartar, TY 

Rhubarb, each two drams; Pp: * 

_ Freſh lemon peel, half a dram E 

Fine f. ſugar, four ounce. 
Make them into Jroches with roſe- | 

water. | . 


n 


" 
* 


os 1. 952859 
Two drams of theſe troches 
contain about ſeven grains of rhu- 
barb, and as much cream of tartar. 
Both this and the preceding com- 
poſition are among the officinals 
of the Brandenburgh pharmaco- 
pea. Os 


Mor$SULT RESTAURANTES. 
Kuvert! 
KunckePs antimonial tablets. 
Take of 
The beſt Hungarian antimony, 
levigated 1nto an impalpable 
2 three drams and a 
alf 
Sweet almonds peeled, 
Freſh pine nuts, each half an 
ounce z 


O O 3 Cinna- 


. | 
innamon, one ene Jram; bs 
Lefler cardamom leeds, uſked, - 
half a dram; f 
* refined ſugar, four 


Diflobve "> ſugar in equal e quan- 
tities of cinnamon-water and 
rpoſe- water; then mix therewith 
the other ingredients, and form 
the whole into tablets n 


one dram each. 


Tazeg tablets were . 
into eſteem by Kunckel, at a time 
When the internal uſe of crude 
- © antimony was almoſt univerſally 
reckoned - poiſonous. He had re- 
courſe to them as a deſperate 


medicine, in violent pains and 


contractions of the arms, after all 

the common methods of cure had 

* "ey without any Nang and 
ing in a ſhort time, 
Perfectly pez 


from his com- 
| plains, he made trial of them in 
everal other caſes, with remark. 


able ſucceſs. He ſeems to have 


begun with doſes of four or five 


grains (that is, one of the tablets 

above preſcribed) which were re- 
peated thrice a day, and gradually 
en to a dram or more of 
the antimony every day. 


ae iscr SIALAGOGI.. 
gf ialagogue trocbes. 
Take of 
Pellitory of Spain, half an ounce ; 
Maſtich, two drams ; 
Oil of cloyes and marjoram, 
| "_ one dram ; 


Medic Compoſitions. | 


Make them into ſmall troches with 


Part IV. 
* wax, a ſufficient quan- 


Make Wen ma troches or pel- 
lets. 


Ons of theſs-troches * to be 
occaſionally held in the mouth, 
and chewed, to promote a dil. 
args of of ſaliva; * — they effect 

W an . the 
Galival [glands 


7979 STOMACHICE, 


Stomachic troches. 


Oil of cinnamon, 
Oil of milt, each ten drops; 
Fine ſugar, four ounces. 

Make them into troches, with 


mucilage of gum tragacanth. 


Tursx troches are of ſervice 
for warming and ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, ex ling flatulencies, and 
promoting digeſtion: for theſe pur. 
poſes they are as effectual as any 


thing that can well be contrived in 
this form. 


TRrocHISCI SUAVBOLENTES. - 


Sweet-/melling troches. 
'Take of - 4 * 


Strained florax, one ſeruple; 

Ambergris, fifteen grains; 

Muſk, ſeven grains; 

Oil of cinnamon, fix drops; 
Fine ſugar, one ounce. 


mucilage of gum Arabic, 


eRATT EA 


8 


Fi | 


Tes this form are. g 
adapted thoſe drugs whi 


operate in a ſmall doſe; —_ whoſe 


nauſeous aud offenfive taſte or fine!l 
Gmeral rules for making pulls, from 


2 them to be concealed from 


the pa 

i E difolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
"moſt gradual, and lafting effects, of 


all the internal forms. This * in 


ſome caſes of great advantage; 3 
in others it is a quality not at all 
deſirable, and ſometimes may even 


be of dangerous conſequence, par- 
ticularly with regard to emetics, 


which if they pafs the ſtomach 
unciſſolved, and afterwards exert 


themſelves in the inteſtines, ope- 


rate there as violent cathartics. 
Hence emetics are, among us, 
ſcaree ever given in pills. And 
hence to the reſinous ET difficult- 
ly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſeponaceous 


ones ought to be added, in order to 


promote their ſolution. 

Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated 
juices, are ſometimes. ſoft enough 
to be made into pills, without 
addition: 
requiſite, ſpirit of wine is more 
proper than ſyrups or conſerves, 
as it unites more readily with 
them, and does not ſenfi ly in- 
creaſe their bulk. Light, dry 


— require ſyrup, or muci- 
a 


ges: and the more ponderous, 


as the mercurial and other metallic 


preparations, thick honey, con- 


ſerve or extracts. 


Light powders 


honey, about three-fourths their 
weig ti to reduce them into a due 


where any moiſture is 


| juire . | 
half their weight of ſyrup; of 


conſiſtence for forming pills. Half 


a dram of the maſs will make ive 
or fix pills of a moderate ſize, 


the Snider gy 7 RMS: 435 


The three firſt rules, formerly 
laid down for making powders, 
are here alſo to be carefully 
obſerved. | 

5K. 

Gums and inſpiſſated Juices, are 
to be firſt foftened with the li- 
quid preſcribed: then add the 

| ers, and continue beating 
them all together till ao are 
perfectly m—_— 


The maſſes for pills are beſt — 
in bladders, which ſhould 
moiſtened, now and then, with 
ſome of the ſame kind of li- 
quid that the maſs was made 
up with, or with ſome 8 
aromatic oil. 


PL AROMATICE. 
Aromatic pills. a 


Lond. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 

a half; 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce; 
Aromatic ſpecies, 
Balſam of Peru, each half an , 
__ ounce. 


. Reduce the aloes and gum guaia- 


cum ſeparately into der, 
then mix them with the reſt, 
and make the whole into a maſs 


with a ſufficient quantity of 


ſyrup of orange peel. 
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Ix is ſomewhat difficult to unite 
theſe inpredients into a maſs fit 


for making. pills] of. The beſt \' © 
the aromatic 


way is, to firſt rub 
ſpecies with the balſam, then to 


add the powdered aloes, and after- 
wards the guaiacum ; when theſe 


are well mixed together, drop in 
the ſyrup by little and little at a 
ttime. Theſe pills are contrived 

| to ſupply the place of the PiruL = 
DIAMBRE of our former pharma- 
copœia. They are far more ele- 
gant as well as ſimple, + truly 
uniform in their ingredients, and 
excellently adapted to the pur- 
poſes they ſeem | deſigned for. 


ſcruple, or little more, and oc- 
caſionally repeated, 


_ - whole habit, promote perſpira- 


tion, and all. the natural ſecre- , - 


tions. If the doſe is ee 
they operate gently by ſtdol: 


if continued for ſome e 5 


e doſes, they prove at length - 
r or ee a ſalutary | 


olenels. - 


-PILULA ALOETICE. 
'S EW Aloetic ble. 


Edinb. 
Take of 325 
Socotorine aloes in ponder, 
- Caſtile ſoap, each equal parts; 
Thin honey, as much as is ſuf- 
2 | 
- Make them into a maſs, 
Tunis compoſition has — in 
uſe for ſome time in the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, as a deobftruent 


from thence it is received into the 


- Pharmacopoeia of the college. 


A ſeruple or half a dram of the 
maſs is directed to be made into 


pills of a n ae _ one + 


19 53.5 169 


= 7 LOL 2 Dee. 


2 
A ra wm ov; 


Is 


| Medicinal e 


Taken in ſmall doſes, as half a 


they warm 
the ſtomach, and by degrees the 


in cachectic indiſpoſitions; and 


be Fro As 2. nuts 


Part IV. 
PILUL de JALAPPA, 
alap pills, 
. nb. 
Take of 


Extract of jalap, two ounces; | 
.. Socotorine aloes, one ounce ; 
\ Virriolared tartar, one dram ; 

yrup of ginger 2 buffer: 
Vite ea Net n 
beit! them into a maſs. 


Tais compoſition alſo 15 now 
:firſt received into the pharmaco. 

ia, One of the ſame kind, 
with powdered jalap in ſubſtance 
inſtead” of the extract, is uſed in 
ſome of our hoſpitals, as. a cheap 
and effectual purge. 


PiLuLE E $CAMMONIO CUM 
 ALO 


| "Pills of ſcammon with ales. f 
Take of 5 7 <p 
*  Socotarine aloes, one dram;. 2 
4 $55 roman ſpecies, half a dram; 
Scammony, one ſcruplem 
Soft extract of liquorice, as - 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs of a due 


conſiſtence for hom, 1 
into pills. 


Tus warm purgative, is re- 
commended for removing the 
.crudities, &c. after a ſurfeit or 
debauch, and for preventing ar- 
thritie and other complaints in- 
cident to thoſe who live high. 
The quantity above deſcribed 
may be made into thirty pills, 


of which five ur are to be taken 
for a doſe, usain, Fe 


PPILULA exC OLO CYNTHIDE. 
. - --  SIMPLICIORES. 
». The more ge 17 —_— _ 


Take of 
Pith of celoeynth, 5 
Scammony, each two ounces: 
Oil of 27 two drams: 
1 
T2 33 
1 — wh 


Pay rr Fa 


2 Ef 277 
bY 4s £, ts & x 


e. E 144 147 
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ib 


a 


„ 
* 


Clap: 3. 


Pulverize - the cbloquintida and 
22 by themſelves, gen 
ooh Boi! oil, and make the 

1 into a maſs with ſyrup 

of buckthorn: * 

Tux operator Meld üb chul, 
in ar woe the colocynth, to 
avoid the finer articles that fly off 
from it; which, though they do 
not conſiderably fee” the mouth 
or fauces, — ſometimes been 
obſerved to occafion violent purg- 
ing. The drug ſhould firſt” be 

well dried, cut With a ſheers into 
ſmall pieces, and freed from the 
ſeeds; then rub it in an oiled 
mortar, adding a few drops of 
ſweet oil — onally during the 


trituration: afterwards mix this 


powder with the powdered Kane” 
mony, add the ebrial of! = 

ſeribed; and make the mixture 
into a maſs, 'as above directed 

The compoſition is apt td”. row 
kiff and dry in keeping, aud 
therefore ought to be made pretty 


ſoft at firſt; the pills ſhould... be 


formed as they are wanted; for 
when long kept, they become 
ſo hard, 'as to have ſometimes 
paſſed through the inteſtines undiſ- 
ſolved. 

Theſe pills (formerly called 
PiLUL® DE DUOBUS, or pills of 
two ingredients) are very ſtrong 
cathartics, and -onght. not to be 


ventured upon in caſes where leſs 


violent medicines will take effeR. 
They have been often made uſe of 
in large doſes,” along with large 


doſes Alſo of mercurials, in vene- - 
both in recent 


real complaints, 
gonorrheez, and in the ſwellings 


and inflammations which ſome- 


times follow from the ſu 4 
of the diſcharge; but both 
theſe caſes they are ap ate 


improper, as they generally injure 
the conſtitution, and as the latter 
complaint i is for the moſt part ag- 


2 


E FF 4 4 PLE nn 2 & +3 4 [14 


n 3 . 
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7 365 5 
pravated by t them” rie eſſential | 
oil, which is added as à corrector 
to dne purgative ingredients, does 
not contribute ſo much, as is com- 
monly fu ppoſed, to abate Pagronghy 
neſs of their operation. See p 
359. The dole of theſe pills is 
from fifteen grains to half a 10 
ſome have 1 gone as far 
as two ſcruples. a dram con- 
"tains ten ns 137 . 
and as mu ſcammony. 


_PILULE coc. N 
De 3 called 3 
Zainbßz. 


Take of ö 8 
Coloquintidaa 9755. 
Scammonyů . 45 
Socotorine aloes,- oY one 
unte z. ng 20 
Vitriolated n tudo Weg 

Dil of cloves, one dram; 
Syrup of 1 yen a ſuffici- 

(el ent qua quantity: 

Beat them into a nnd 


Tuis compoſition, like the fore- 
going, is ſtrongly” cathartic ; not 
Jeſs effectual, though ſomewhat 
leſs irritating. Half a dram con- 
tains above ſix grains and a half 8 
of coloquintida, the ſame quan- 
tity of 3 Fus the ſame 
of aloes. f - 


.PILULA ex COLOCYNTHIDE D 
cum ALOE. at: boy 
10. Colocynth pills with ales. | 
a) bx Lend. LOCI 
Take of | 
Socotorine — VL | 
Scammony, each two ounces; 
Pith of colocynth, one ounce; 
Oil of cloves, two drams. © 
Let the dry ſpecies be ſeparately 
reduced into powder ; then mix 
in the oil, and make the whole 
into a mab with ſyrup of buck- 
thorn. * N 1 


By 


4 Z, Ae 2 


__ ſalts acting 


. be part IV. 

"BY the, un pation 55 
ntida in ben Take e ee 6) | 
ents ate r orgs to the 1 AE of common ill, 


pre wig 
Sdicine becomes . = 


to 155 80 ſtomach, and lefs 


' Fen in its operation. Half 


DT 
n ur ns 
Aida, eight o FU: nd. 


HU ECPHRACTICE. 
| eg el . | 


Lond. 

| Take of the Ae 
Aromatic pile, three ounces; 
- Rhubarb, _-- ; 
Extract of gen, :* Fan i200 
Salt of each one euer; 
Salt of e nat an 

dunce. 

Beat them to into 2 maſs, 
| with 83 of roſes. 


Ir is dificult to bring this maſs - 
into the due conſiſtence, the two 
one another, ſo 


__ as to make it ſwell and crumble. 
1 


atalt alkaline ; for the acid of the | 


falt of ſteel forſakes its metal, and 
unites with the alkali, into a vi- 
triolated tartar; whence ſome have 


poſed uſing, inſtead of the two 
3 here dire 


, an- ounce of  Virriolated tartar, two drams; 


vitriolated tartar already made, 


. calces of iron: this they obſerve 


_  - Prevents the inconveniency above- 
mentioned, without. making any 


apparent alteration in . 4 
N * the medicine. 


nA ECPHRACTICE 
--  CHALYBEATE. 
_  Chalybeate ecphractic pills. 


the — r 


and half an ounce of any of the 


called Rufus's pills, de 


ed hereafter, one ounce * 
a half; 


Sum ammoniacu 
Nein of — f each half an 


ounce; 


4 Salt of ſteel, five. drams; 


1. Syrup, of orange-peel l much 
| as is ſufficient. to reduce the 
Whole into a maſs. ; Se | 


Tas ſalt of ſteel, which. is one 
'of the moſt active preparations of 
that metal, remains here undecom- 
pounded. Both theſe and the fore- 
f 5 ills are very well calculated 

anſwering the intention expreſſ- 
ed in the title. A dram of the 
maſs may be made into twelve pills, 
and two or three of theſe taken 
eyery night, or oftener, in in chloro- 
tic, or other caſes, where warm, 


. aperient, or e nee 


are proper. 


PILULA ECPHRACTICE 
'p SO Abu? 
urging deobſiruent 
. 


Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Scammony, each one ounce; 
Gum ammoniacum, 


Reſin of guaiacum, each half an 
ounce ; 


Eſſential oil of j 1 berries, 
one dram. 


Beat them into a oa” "with a 


ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
buckthorn. 7 


Tris compoſition: may be 


given from eight or ten grains 
to a ſcruple or half a dram, ac- 


cording as it is intended to keep 
the belly open or to Purge. 245 
am 


Chap. 3+ 

a dram of the -maſs contains 
= ſix grains of each of the 
„ capital purgative ingredients; 
= aloes, ſcammony, and 8 8 of 
1 | hellebore. 


PILULE 8 a 
l By" pills. | 


.Edinb. 
Take * 
a Aſaſfetid, 
b Ruſſia caſtor, each « one dram and 
a half; 
Camphor, half a Fe 
Oi of | hartſhorn, twenty-four 


drops. 
neak the camphor with the aſaferi- 


of hartſhorn, and make the 1 * 
into a maſs. f 


"PILULAE GUMMOSE. 
Take of 
Galbanum, 


Opoponax, 
— — th e. 


e eee 


ch one ounce; 
A ads. half half an ounce. 
Make them into a n wich ”_ 
of faffron. | 
= Edinb. 
Take of | 
Gum tien one ounce : 
Ruſſia caltor, 
Myrrh, 
| Ads each half an ounce; 
Oil of amber, half a dram; _ 
Syrup of orange-peel, as much 
as is ſufficient, | 
Beat them into a maſs. 


Ar theſs pills are deſigned for 
antihyſterics and emmenagogues, 
and very well calculated for an- 
ſwering thoſe intentions: half a 
ſeruple, a ſcruple, or more, may 

taken every 
_ fetid pills of our former 


. 2 Flags were . 
. 


. 


Pill. 


da, then add the caſtor and oil 


night or oftener. 


5 


tive: ing 
— are now omitted, as the 


Myrrh, — pte 
Oil of amber, one dram and 0 
half; 


. Syrapof lagen, betet quan- ; 


tity. 
Mix and meke tha won. 
ern Nat 


Take f 2. 


Aſafetida, one dram; 


Martial flowers, half a dram; © 

Oil of amber, eight drops; 

Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to reduce Ka] into 2 


als. 


„„ 
Aſafetida, 


Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 
Extract of Nr each one 
ſeruple; 
Syrup of ginger, as much as will 
make the other ingredients | 
into a mals, ©1734 


Take of 4+ 
Galbanum, one dram;: 
Salt of ſteel, half a dram; 
Aſafetida, 

Aromatic ſpecies, each one . 


ple; 
Tincture of myrrh, un as 
e, ake Deng 
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372 Medicinal Weh rie. Part IV. 
Ix hyſterical diſorders, 8 rr MEROCURIALES 
bleeding 5 515 LAXANTEK S. 
ſanguine and — habit indi- | Laxative o 1 5 
Cates theſe evacuations, chalybeate 25 > JIKBXY Edinb. 5 9 0 
medicines are: in general the moſt Take of 22 
to be relied: upon;/ eſpecially when Pure quickſilver, one 0 ce; 
. Joined, as in theſe compoſitions, Reſin 6f guaiacum, .\.. _ 
with bitters and deobſtruent guns. Extract of black hellebore, 
At frſt taking, they are apt to Powdered rhubarb, each half an 


increaſe the complaints, (as the 
experienced Sydenhatn, obſer ves) 
| 2 dee great diſorders- both 
| _— and mind; which, how- 
| 8 =—_ oon go off, or, may be re- 
| Heved by a proper doſe of opium 
given at bedstime. A dram of 
8 either of the maſſes is to be made 
into twelve pills, one or two of 


- which may be taken for a doſe, 


twice or-thrice a dax. 
iii mach aber bag wh Me 


- PILULZ MERCURIALES. 
Mercurial pills. 


| Eqinb. 1 : Toon 4 
Take of zm n e 
| Purified Adek cler, 


Reſin of guaiacum, 
Caaſtile ſoap, each one ounce.” 
_ Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules ceaſe to appear; then add 
a ſufficient quantity of common 


ſyrup, and make the whole i into 


a maſs according to art. 


7 ft 


N 
4 * * * 
” 7 4 
- 1 , 4 : 
8 : « : 4 
45 1 


Takeo.” 2099 41, 1 yats i 
Quickſilver, oe drams; r 
een n. two 

#3 .drams ; $5.55 6. Anm 


Cathartic extract, four ſcruples; 
Rhubarb, powdered, one dram. 
Grind. the quickiilver with the 
turpentine, until they are per- 
fectly incorporated; then let 
the other ingredients be beat up 
with this mixture into a maſs. 
If the turpentine happens to be 
too thick, ſoften it with a little 
oil ors [11:3 5 


A 924 et Coat 


LS, TEM CUT LE FIFY As. 


8 


Mercurius dulcis, 


22% A, hes 4 


3 Fi VR: ON 5 
2 144 N as! e 


Ounce; 


Common ſyrup, a ſuſicient quan 


Gr 6 quickſilver with the 


refin of guaĩacùm, until they are 
perfectly incorporated; then add 
the other ingredients, and beat 
* the wow into a ale. 3 
to art. "a 113 


Tur thn y ne) . Bf 
tions are uſeful mercurial pills; 
the firſt as an alterative, the other 
two as purgative mercurials. They | 
are all, however, liable to an in- 
convenience, uncertainty in re- 
gard to their ſtrength z for the mer- 
cury is but looſely united with the 
other N and very apt 
to te and run together in 
its original form, in which ſtate it 
never exertz its proper virtue; 
though it appears perfectly extin⸗ 
guiſhed by the matters it is ground 
with at firſt, part of it is apt to be 
ſpued out on beating up the mix- 


ture with the other nn in- 


to a maſs. 


PILULE = 34186814. 
FSamboge 8 2 
r 
Socotorine aloes, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Gamboge, 
each two 
drams; | 
Eſſential oil of j juniper berries, 
half a dram;ʒ 
4 Syrup of buckthorn, a fuficien | 
quantity, ti 


Beat thetn 1 into a ; maſs, ; 


WP | „ : | 5 , 
. e 2 7 


Y 
* e 


9 


Chap. . 
Tais is a ſtrong 8 pur- 
gative, im which the mercurial pre- 
ion is not liable to the uncer- 
tainty which the crude quickſilver 
is accompanied. with in the forego- 
ing compoſitions. The doſe is 
from ten or fifteen grains to half 
a dram. This laſt quantity con- 
tains of aloes, extract of helle- 
bore, gamboge, and rr 


dulcis, about ve grains of . 


IL UL K THIO PIC. 
Ethiopic pills. 
Edinb. 


| Take of 


Pure quickſilver, 6x drams; a 
Golden ſulphur of antimony, 
Reſin of guaiacum, 
Spaniſh ſoap, each half an 
. .- ounce. 
Grind the quickſilver with the 
reſin and ſoap, in a'glaſs mor- 


tar, until the mercurial globules 


entirely diſappear ; then add 
the golden ſulphur, with as 
much common ſyrup as is ſuf- 
ficient to make the mixture 
into a maſs of the proper con- 
ſiſtence for forming pills. 


THEsE pills are much more ef- 
ficacious than thoſe of a former 
edition; the ethiops mineral, 
there ordered, being exchanged 
for 'a more active compoſition. 
In their preſent form, they re- 
ſemble Dr. Plummer's pills, de- 
ſeribed in the Edinburgh eſſays, 
(ſee page 534 of this work) to 
which they are preferable in one 
reſpect, that they are teſs apt to 
run off by ſtool, They are an 


uſeful alterative both in cutane- 


ous and venereal diſorders. 
fourth part of the quantity above 


morning, 


ee H. 


jod- FA 


* 


One- 


preſcribed may be made into ſixty 
pills; of which, from one to four 
may be taken every night and 
the patient keeping 
moderately warm during the 


5 S 2 
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Hr. 


N om 
whole time that, this: courſe is 


continued... 


I fhall here inſert fome. other | 


formulz of mercurial pills, which 
may be occaſionally had recourſe 
to, and of which the greater yore 
has been kept as e in 
pear hands. CL. 


Efſential oil of ſallafras, twenty 


drops; 


f 


. 2 4 2 | 
SE 2” 77 290 mae. Gt 5 
Crude FF 1660 / 
. Hard extract of guaiacum, each . 
one dram and a half; 18© 


Venice turpentine, a a ſufficient : 


quanti 
Grind the quickfilver with the 
turpentine, till they are per- 
fectly incorporated: then add 
the other ingredients, and re- 
duce the whole into an uni- 


form maſs; which is to be 


Two, 
three, or more of theſe, may 
be taken for a doſe. 


Take of 2, 


. made into- forty. pills. 


Prepared chalk, each one ſeruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, 2 
ſufficient quantity. 


Make them into twelve pills, of © 


which the doſe is from one to 
three. | 


Take of 
Mercurius d * half a ſcruple; 


| Softer extract of guaiacum, one 


; dram ; | ; 
' Eſſential oil of. aſlafras, "ten 


drops. N 


Mercurius dulcis, Ca h = Og 


3ZY 
Ne 


* 


Mix, and make them into a maſs, 


for. twenty pills; the doſe of 


which is from. one to fix. 


Take of 4 wy 
Mercurius dulcis, half a a {cr cruple ;, > 
Camphor, half a dram; 5 Cid 


Soft extract of guaiacum, 5. 


Sex 


fra. 5 


T4 as is laces to 2 
21 
76 — = 


| * . * © . * 
| : ; 4 þ 1 why, .- | 2, A 4 n f: * * 7 } ich 1 . 1 
be formed into twenty 2 
_ + the doſe is from one to 


1 | 

- Mercurius r 

Venice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 
proper conſiſtence; which is 

to be formed into five pills, 

for as many doſes. 3 


* Dr. ke of 8 


ee 
>. Calcined mercury, commonly 


called præcipitate per ſe 
WEE | : ». 
>> rains; N | 
22 am of Peru, as much as 
7 tg will make them into a maſs ; 
P which is to be formed into 
two pills, for two doſes. 


P 5, | 
Turdith mineral, two ſcruples ; 
Thbebaic extract, one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, as 
much as is ſufficient ro reduce 
them into a maſs, which is 


to be formed into twenty pills, - 


| for as dofes. 
"The mercurius corallinus may be 
A made into pills in the ſame 
| manner, and taken in the ſame 


Take of 8. 4 
Mercurius dulcis, half a ſeruple; 
Crude antimony, ſinely levigat- 

ed, one dram; 

. » Conſerve of orange-peel, as 
much as will reduce them into 
a a maſs, | 

This is to be formed into ten pills; 

of which the doſe is from one to 


three, 
Take of 9. + nel, 9 
x Mereurius du cis, rn 
oz 4 ny, each hive grains; 4 Ana. 


„ ns. 3 4 ths * oe: T4 „ 
bed 457 Bre. 5 FL 
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Medicinal C ompofitions. 


though this article, as the London 


ve 
. 


\ 1. 


P art IV. 
Bal ſamiĩc fyrup, afufficient quan. 
tity to reduce them into 3 
maſs; which is to be made 
into five pills, for as many 
/ $77, 5 

Kuen Plummer jo 
Tus method of managing the 
above mercurial medicines, 4 al. 
teratives, is, to give ſmall doſes 
every morning and evening; and 
rather prolong the time of con- 
tinuing their uſe, than increaſe 
the doſe. The patient ought to 
keep warm, and drink of warm 
— liquors, as infuſion of 
ſaſſafras, decoction of the woods, 


the ſimple or compound lime wa. 


ter, &c. 


4 de, 7 
c pills, commonly c 
* Ye = ls. 


SP 
| 24 Ediub. 6 
Take of | 
Gum ammoniacum, three 
ounces ; 


Ruflia caſtor, two ounces ; 

Engliſh ſaffron, , 

Opium, each one ounce ; 
Common ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient. 8 
Mix, and make them into a maſs, 

according to art. 


FTuxs pills are contrived by 
a chemical empiric, Starkey, and 
communicated by him to Mathews, 1? 
under whoſe name they were fome 
time ago greatly celebrated. The 
form here given differs from the 
original in omitting a ſmall por- 
tion of black heltebore, an ingre- 
dient of no great fervice; for 


committee obſerves, might per- 
haps promote a ſtool the day after 
the medicine is taken, that ad- 
vantage, in cafes which require 
it, may with greater certainty be 
obtained, by more obvious * 


» 


Chap. 3. 


compoſition laid no ſmall ſtreſs, 


and which the Edinburgh college 
retained in their former editions, 
is here, without any injury to the 
medicine, exchanged for an equal 
quantity of ammoniacum. Nor 
indeed are any of the ingredients 
of much conſequence, except the 
opium; their quantity being too 
inconſiderable to anſwer any uſe- 


ful purpoſe. Eight grains of the 


compoſition contain nearly one of 
bm. 


PILULEZ SAPONAC EK. 
: Saponaceous pills. 
Lond. | 
Take of * 
Almond ſoap, four ounces; 
Strained opium, half an ounce; 
Eſſence of lemons, one dram. 
Soften the opium with a little 
wine, and then beat it with 
the reſt, until they are perfectly 


Tais pill is introduced in the 
room of Mathews's. The ſoap 
promotes the ſolution of the opium 
in the ſtomach, and thus occa- 
ions it to act the more quickly; 


which is the only intention that 


the more laborious ſoap of tar- 
tar can anſwer. The eſſence of 
lemons gives an agreeable flayour, 
makes the medicine fit eaſier on 
the ſtomach, and prevents a nau- 
ſea, which it would otherwiſe be 
apt to occaſion, Ten grains of 
the pill contain nearly one grain 
of opium. 


PILULA e STYRACE. 
' Storax pulls. 


| 8 Lond. , 
Take of 
Strained ſtorax, two ounces ; 


Wk, 8 8 
. wr * Pilli. : * 
Soap of tartar, as it is called, an- 
other 2 Herrin in the original, 
on which the contriver of the 


more. It is 


, ee 
Saffron, one ounce 

Strained opium, five drams, _ - 
Beat ww together till perfectly 

united. 6 | \ 


THEss are contrived for dif. 
ſolving more ſlowly in the ſtomach 
than the ſaponaceous or Mathews's 
pills, and conſequently producing 
more gradual and laſting effects. 
One grain of opium is contained 


in five grains and four-fifths of 2 


grain of the maſs, | 


PILULAE ex OLIBANO. 
Olibanum pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of F 
Olibanum, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 
Opium, five drams; 
Balſam of Peru, two drams ; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient 
quantity. | | 
Make them into a maſs, which 
1 the place of the ftorax 
8. 5 


PILULE PRC TORALE S. 
Pecteral pills. 
Edinb. 


Take of : 


Gum ammoniacum, half an 
ounce; . *. 6.6 
Balſam of Tolu, two drams; 
Flowers of benzoine, 8 
Engliſh ſaffron, each one dram; 
Common ſyrup, a. fufficient 
quantity. | — 
Make them into a maſs according 
to art, 


= 
Py 


Furs compoſition- is very well 
contrived 1 expecto- 
ration, and may be uſefully given 
in common colds, and in difficulty 
of breathing proceeding from 
viſcid phlegm : the doſe is from 
fix or eight grains to'a ſcruple or 

— conſiderably im- 

proved 


* 
« 5 
4 = , * 
*S 
1 . 6 . 
> 
- 14 
; 4 
- 
* 
9 * 
. 
o 


of. Tolu js introduced in 


the toom of 45 the Howes 
.of benzeine for 


nzoine in 


ſtance, and aniſated balſam ay Ml 


n Take of 


8 which encumbered the old 

is omitted. Here it may 

be be obſeryed, that though Freral 
tions are denominated 

they are nevertheleſs, in 

virtue, very diſſimilar. Thus, the 

ral decoction, the ſyrup, and 

e troches, are calculated for ſoft- 

ening, lubricating, and incraſſating 


thin Re, humours; whilſt the 
fa. Is pectoral pills 
.* oxymel, tend to-ſtimulate and de- 


terge the veſſels, and attenuate or its original form. 
a * thick, tenacious Juices. 


the elixir and the 


' PILULA RUF I. 
 Rufus's pills. 
Lond. 


Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
- Myrrh, 
Saffron, each one ounce.- - 


Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 


of ſaffron. 


PILULE COMMUNES, vulgo 
RUFL. 
Ther. common pills, vulgarly called 


N s pulls, f 
Take of 


Zain, 
Socotorine 3 two ounces; 
Myrrh, one ounce; 
_ Saffron, half an ounce. 
Beat them into a maſs'with' a pro- 
1 of Hyrup of oran nge- 
peel. 


; THEess pills have long continu- 
ed in practice, without any other 
alteration than in the ſyrup which 
the maſs is made up with, and in 
the proportion of ſaffron. In our 
laſt pharmacopœia, the ſyrup of 
wormwood was ordered, which is 
here FOR. exchan ged for that 


Anbei 8 
27 — ved from the laſt edition: the 
balſam 


Part IV, 
of ſaffron, this preſervin g and 
improving the brightneſs of colour 
in the medicine, which is uſually 
looked upon as the charaerific 
of its goodneſs; The ſaffron, in 
the compoſition which is attributed 
to Rufus, is equal in quantity to 
the myrrh; and in theſe propor- 
tions the pill was ved kn in our 
firſt pharmacopœia. As the di. 
minution afterwards made in the 
ſaffron was grounded on very 
abſurd reaſons, (viz. ** leſt the 
“former quantity ſhould occaſion 
*© a ſpaſmus cynicus,”) the Lon- 
don college have now again in. 
creaſed 1t, and reſtored the pill to 
The virtues 


of this medicine may be eafily 


underſtood from its ingredients. 
See Elixir proprietatis, page 292 
and 323. The ils, given to the 
quantity of half a-dram or two 


- ſcruples, prove conſiderably ca- 
thartic, but they anſwer much bet. 


ter purpoſes in ſmaller doſes a 
laxatives or alteratives. 


PILULE STOMACHICE. 
Stomachic pills, 
| Edinb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, one ounce; 
Socotorine aloes, ſix drams; 
Myrrh, half an ounce 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram; 
Eſſential oil of mint, half adram; 
Syrup of orange-peel,: a ſuft- 
cient quantity, | 
Make: them into a maſs. ' 


„Tais pill is intehdded for hos 


9 5 warming and ſtrengthening 


the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of the 
maſs may be taken twice a day. 


PILULZ SCILLITICE. 
Squill pills. 
Take of * ond: 


Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce; 
5 | Gum 


3 n «©. ca as POW — — 4 


4 j 
Chap. 4 NR 
Cum — 2 
Mill es prepare „ 
Frets Alle, each half an 
. OUNCE 3 F Tf 
| Balſam» of Copaiha,: as mack? 
as is ſufficient, : _ | 
Reduce them into a maſs aud g 
ing to art. 
Onhemmg, FEmm/ 
Ta1s is an elegant and” com- 
madious form for the exhibition 
of ſquills, whether for promoting 
erpectoration, or in the other in- 
tentions to which that medicine 
is applied. As the virtue of the 
compound is chiefly from the 
{quills, the other ingredients are 
often varied in extemporaneous 
preſcription: the ſoap is cammon- 
hy omitted,” as being of no great 
uſe in the quantity that goes to a 
doſe of the compoſition; and 
other powders, as the leſſer car- 
2 ſeeds, are ſubſtituted for 
millepedes, whoſe virtues, in 
ich f "{inall- 


] - doſes; are very inſig- 
nificant. In: an 


there is no need of balſam, but 


25 the maſs ſoon dries and hardens, 
It muſt be formed OP 
into pills; oinud eue 

Agreeably to the, thaw re- 
marks in a former edition of 
thy. work, the college of Edin- 
burgh has now given the follow- 
ing improvement of this ws 


poſition, 


Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, 8 
Cardamom ſeeds, in powder, 
Freſh ſquills, each half an 


Ounce. 


Zeat the ſquills and aac. | 


together in a marble mortar, 
then add the cardamom ſeeds, 


and make the whole into a maſs. 


If the compound ſhould prove 
too ſtiff, ſoften it with a little 
balſam of Copaiba. .x 


* 222 LY IN 2 


N 42% fn + io * o» 


y of theſe forms, 


4 
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PrLULX 4D DYSENTERIAM.. a 
Pills again the dyſentery. 
Take of * 1 ” 
Yellow wax, half an ounce; 
Spermaceti, 
Japan earth, each one dram; 
Oil of cinnamon, twelve re N 


Dore & JouptMake them into a maſs. 


Tars ies has en "TEN . 
of great benefit for the purpoſe 


expreſſed in its title, at the ſame 
time ſtrengthening the inteſtines, * 
and covering them With à ſoft 
mucus, which defends them from 
being irritated by the acrimony 
of the. humours. 
of the maſs may be formed into 
five or ſix yo for one or two 
ws bas * l 2485 


ot * * * * _— 
313 I 023093 


PILULE PIR. e 
Tar pill. 


Take any quantity of tar, nods 


mix with it as much-powdered! 


elecampane root as will reduce 
ing formed into pills. 10 a 


TE powder here mixed: with 
the tar, though of no great vittue, 
is nevertheleſs a very ufeful addi- 
tion, not only for procuring jit a 
due conſiſtence for taking, but 


hkewiſe as it divides the reſinous 


texture of the tar, and thus con- 
tributes to promote its ſolution by 
the animal juices. In the Edin- 
burgh infirmary, half a dram of 
the maſs, made into middle-fized 
pille, is given every morning and 
evening, in diſorders of the breaſt, 
ſcurvies, &c. 


PiLuLE ror ape" 
Stren _ ills. 
Take of 8 abs : 
Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram; 
Salt of ſteel, ten grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
P p Balſam 


on 


* 


— coke of 7 4/0 


Each half dram 


it to a proper thickneſs for be- 


* 


9 


reduce them 1 * maſs. 


Take of 8 pe \ 
Olibanum, on dram;; 
. teh eie! 

A one ſcrupleʒ 


— 


| 43 5 of ſugar, a ſufficient 
| TT ens WO ns M 


09 maſs. 7 


* = p 7 
Zh a 


Ins ſtate af the ms, 
dehilities of the nervous ſyſtem, 
and ſome decays of conſtitution, 


the firſt of theſe compoſitions is 


an effectual ſtrengthener and re- 


— if che quantity above 
preſcribed is made into 


ane or two of theſe may be 


taken for a doſe, and repeated 
twice a day. The other is a 


ſtronger ſtyptic, and is uſed for 


reſtraining immoderate alvine 


evacuations,” and ſanguineous or. 


ſerous. - diſcharges. from remoter 
* 


Take *J r 
1 es, 
rome pc gentian, each one 
9 mreth 
Extract of Peruvian n half 
a dram; 


Elixir of aloes, as wok as s will 


Cs Ges tao a maſs. 


* 


|  Midiinat Compoſitions, 
N Balſam of peru. as much as will 


' weak cold 


Pare IV. 
Tuxsz pills are | ferviceable 
for warming and — 8 
mach, expelling fla 
tulencies, and promoting digeſtion. 
If ten pills are made out of 2 
dram. of the maſs, two may be 
taken thrice a day, about : an e 
aten ne ** 


+. 7 WS % I L 


Piva E een ear. 


een Us. 
Take of voy 


= one rams | 175 

W — 5 in R 

two drams ; & your 

Baldur — as much as ig 
ſufficient. 


Grind the —— with- he 


ſu | the = ed 
rub them with a Sms pet 
into an en ene 


Wax ſpermgcati. cannot be 
commodiouſiy exhibited in any 
other form, three or four 'moderate- 
ſized pills, made from this maſs, 
* be taken two or three times 

y, in eroſions of the viſcera 
#: acrimonious hamours, tick. 
ling coughs, ROE e _ 
2 


* jon vis $79] 
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Orvses differ little in con- 
ſiſtence from electaries, being 
only ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to re- 
tain their figure without ſpreading 
or falling falt. 

This form is very convenient for 
the exhibition of the more power- 
ful medicines, which require their 
doſe to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
ſtronger alexipharmacs, catharties, 
and ee As boluſes are chiefly 
intended for immediate uſe, vola- 
tile ſalts, andother materials, which 
if the maſs was to be kept, would 
exhale or ſwell it, are requently 
admitted into them. 

The quantity of a bolus very 
ſeldom exceeds a dram: if the 
ingredients are of the lighter kind; 
even this will be too bulky to be 

commodiouſſy ſwallowed down. 

The lighter powders are made 
up with ſyrup; a ſcruple or tweiity- 
ſix grains of che 18 with 
as much ſyrup. as will bring it to a 
due conſifene, makes a bolus ſuf- 
fciently large. 

The more © des powders, 
as the mercurial ones, are common- 
ly made up with conſerve: ſyrups 
ſcarce holding them together. For 
the teſtaceous powders alſo an ad- 
dition of conſerve is uſed ; though 
if made up with this alone, they 
would be too bulky. ' 

Both the light and ponderous 
powders may be conveniently made 
up with mucilage, which increaſes 


the bulk leſs than the other addi-. 


tions, and occaſions them to paſs 
down more freely, 

The officinal pharmacopceias 
have no formula of this kind: molt 
of the following compofitions--are 
taken from our hoſpitals, 


j ” E * 
* . ; ; "Pi 1 | 
; ATI: K. L* g. 3 * * 1 1 


W | ALLEIPRAKMACUS. 
Allexipharmac 6otus. 
Take of 1. 
Compound powder of en, 
va, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of wild poppies; & ſuffi: 
+ cient "an to make i it t into 
a bolus. 


Take of 


Contrayerva root, alfa faraple; : 
_ Syrup of ſaffron; as much as 18 
ſufficient. 
e e a bolus: T 
24 3 3. gute 
1 ſnalteroot, bu en 


„ of kermes, as mich 


| Take of 


- | ks is ſufficient. © 21 
Mix and make them into a Bolus.” 
Take of * 3 
 Virgialat ſnakeroo, appr 
_ Contrayerva root; each arte 
grains; wha 


Saffron, three grains; Tn 

Syrup of meconium, a ſutclent 
quantity to reduee theta nts 
a boius; 


| ; va 

18 | 

Take of | 
Virginian, ſrakeroot; "Efteen 
grains; 10 1 4 


Caſtor; ten grains; 


Syrup 'of ſugar; as much: as is 


ſufficient. 
Mix and make them i into a boles. 


6. 


| Take of 


Camphor, two grains; 

Saffron five grains: 

Cordial confettion, one ſeruple. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 

FI 7. Take 


+: 
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7. 25 rhages, and other immoderate ſecre. 
Take of >: : n tions which * to be ſpeedily 
Camphor, two grains ; Ins dere t may be taken twice 


Nitre, y; or if the flux is very vio- 
Contrayerva root,, each ten 8 , every four or fix * till it 


grains _ abates. 
Syrup of e as 27 | SID Rate fr: 
much as will make them into Bous r candnonk; 
3 bolus. deer Canpbor Bolus. 
292 591 og D>7Y05uo0d * Take of | 
Take of Ge CUR Her ov _ Camphor, half a ſeruple; 
- "Muſk, ten grainss Gum Arabic, half a dram ; 
Cordial confection, edle Shear of marſhmallows, a fuk. 
, | Make them into a bolus. cient quantity to make den 
K <5, „ off into a en % 9c 
Take of ee eee ie e lin 
Muſk, ten grains: ate! is a very eonvenient form 
= Salt of hartſhorn, or of fal am- ee eee er, this 
moniac, five graius: drug, however, when thus given 
Thebaic extract; half a grain; by itſelf in large doſes, is apt to 


N 8 nauſeate the ſtomach; and rarely 
T has ſo good effects as when mixed 
3 into a bolus. in ſmall quantities with nitre or 
| bother like erer and equine 
Tus boluſes are deſigned for ly Tepented.. 1 . 
low deprefled fevers, in'which me- 0 


WI 


 dicines of this kind are generally | | Botvs E —.—. | 
Preſcribed, for keeping up the vis abs 5e Caſtor: boluse 
vitæ, raiſing the pulſe, and pro- Take of Sui s 9 10 | 


moting a diaphoreſis. The compo- +: Caſtor, one ſcruple; ig 
ſitions differ in ſtrength, nearly ac- - Batt of hartſnorn, five grains; 


cording to the order in which they or oil of: hartſhora; fivx drops; 
| ſand. The two laſt are of great 1 ſyrup, a ——_— quan- 
power, and are deſigned chiefly for tity. 04 946 
Foy acco mpanied with convulſive Make them i into a bolus. 
— Which are often abated Ii n d 
, by them 5 \Tars wir ty is kiren in hyſte- 
* ried and hypochondriacal difor- 
ra EX ALUMINE. Aeers, and likewiſe as an alexiphar- 
n lum le?” FED Fort mac in fevers: Its virtues, which 
"Three of - , -- LETS are great and unqueſtionable, ſeem 
een to depend more upon the fetid 
Extract of Nerusit bark, animal oil, or volatile ſalt, than 
Nutmeg, each ten grains on the drug from which it takes its 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will nam. 2151 ol 
reduce them into a proper c on- 1 0! e 34300 
Aence for a bolus. 1a Borvs CATHARTICUS. 
\ | - Purgative bolus. 
Tais eompoätion is a very ſtrong Take of 1.3 Jo 5 


ee along 
faeces; in violent uterine hæmor- Solutive ſyrup of roſes, a ſufii- 
Wy F TY i cient 


5 


wy 4. 


cient quantity to malte a bo- 
lus. 
t 2+ 
Take of r 

Jalap, one ſcruplm . 

amaica pepper, 
. — 25 tartar, each five 

grains; 


Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 
1 
bs of a due conſiſtence. 


ike of : 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Soluble tartar, one ſcruple ; © 
Soft extract of liquorice, a ſaſf- 
cient quantity, 
Let the ſcammony be well gronnd 
with the ſoluble tartar, then add 


the extract, and make them i oo 
Take of 


a bolus. 


Take o 
Gamboge, 
Cryſtals of tartar, el eight 


grains; 


Syrup of ginger, a ſuffcient 


quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. 


Take of . 
Elaterium, two grains; 
Extract of jalap, half a ſcruple; 
Cryſtals of tartar, one ſcruple ; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity to make them info 
a bolus. 1 
Taz virtues of theſe- 3 
tions are ſufficiently obvious; the 


\% Boluſes. N 


reduce them into a maſs 


581 

Solutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 

as 15 ſufficient to make them 
into a pale. 8 931 

2. ; ' 3 4 

Take of | TELL N 
> Gam , ſeven ns ; 
N 8 (SIMI 

Aromatic ſpecies, each half a 

ſcruple; 
Syrop of buckthorn, a ſuffcient | 
quantity to make a bolus. 


Tas firſt of theſe compoſitions 
15 a ſafe and mild mercurial cathar- 


tic: the ſecond is too roa for 
general uſe. 


— 


Bolus DIAPHORETIEUS. 


n bolus. 


Compound powder 4 contra- 
yerva,' 

Crude ſal ammoniac, each one 
ſcruple ;_ 

Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to 1 them into a bold. 


Tc bolus 18 given in * 


and other caſes where à diaphore- 


ſis is to be promoted. Sal amma- 
niac is for this purp ſe one of the 
moſt efficacious of the neutral ſalts. 
It requires, however, - when thus 
given 1 in a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted 
y warm diluents, frequently re- 
eated ; which not only promote 
its action, but likewiſe prevent its 
ſitting uneaſy on the ſtomach. 


firſt is a mild purgative; the two = 


laſt too ſtrong to be in general ven- 
tured on ; and the other two of in- 
termediate degrees of frength. R's 


Bolus CATHARTICUS CUM 


ME R CURIO., 
Purgative bolus with mercury.” 
Take of op 


1 one ſeruple; : 
ercurius dulcis, five grains 


Bolus DIVURETICUS, 
Diuretic bolus. 
Take of | 58 
Freſh ſquills, fix grains; Jo 
Compound powder of arum, ten 
grains; N 
Ginger, five grains; 5 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
uanti 


Mats Gen kd *a bolus, 


Pp 3 Tie 


— 


Take of 


IM 


mended by Dr. Mead, to be taken 
every morning in .hydropic caſes, 


for promoting urine. He obſerves, 
that in theſe diſorders, diuretic me- 

dicines vary greatly in their effects, 

thoſe, which anſwer ſufficiently in 


one perſon, failing in another; and 
that the ſquill and its preparations 
are of all others thoſe which moſt 
generally ſucceed. 


Borvs ap DYSENTERIAM. 
Bolus againſt the dyſentery. = 
Tze cordial confection, 
French bole, each one ſcruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 
TuIsõ 
well calculated for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Dr. Mead aſ- 


ſures us, that he has never found 


nanny one medicine more effectual, 


either for reſtraining the flux, or 
healing the exulcerated membranes. 
Previous to the uſe of this or other 
like medicines, the firſt paſſages 
muſt be cleanſed by mild emetics 
and cathartics, as ipecacuanha and 
"rhubarb. See page 586. 
Bous eee 
Eunenage 1 
. 
Socotorine aloes, eight grains; 
Saffron, four ant 8 
Guinea pepper, two grains; 
Dil of favin, two drops; 
Conſerve of rue, as much as is 
© ſufficient to reduce them into a 


due conſiſtence. 


g 1 
Take of "IP" 
Salt of ſteel, one grain; 
197 Myrrh, half a ſcruple 3 
Cordial con fection, fifteen grains. 


Make them into a bolus. 


Take of qr 
Black hellebore root, eight grains; 


* 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Take of 


| Peruvian bark, one ſcruple; 
compoſition is excellently 


ally inte 


Take o 


- 
7 


P art TY, 


Tuns compoſition is recom- Preſh fquills, four grains; 


_ Eſfential oil of pepper-mint, two 
”, aropes | 
Conſerve of orange peel, as much 

as is ſufficient to make them 
ae 


A theſe are medicines of at 


power for, promoting or excitin 


the menſtrual flux. The two firſt 
are calculated for lax phlegmatic 
habits; the third, for perſons of a 
ſanguine temperament, where cha- 
lybeate medicines cannot be borne, 


Bolus PEBRIFUGUS. 


Febrifuge bolus. 


Caſcarilla, half aſcruple; 
Mducilage of quince ſeeds, a ſuff. 
cient quantity to make them 
into a bolus. | 


Tunis elegant compoſition is ex- 


_cellently well adapted to the cure 


of intermittent fevers ; and may he 
pro in caſes where the Peruvian 
k by itſelf would be leſs proper. 
Where aromatics, chalybeates, bit- 
ters, &c. are alſo requiſite, they are 
either to be premiſed, or occaſion- 


d. See page 196. 


BoLus HYSTERICUS, 


A Hyfteric bolus. 
_ Muſk, 4, 


Aſafetida, each fix grains; 
Caſtor, half a ſcruple; 
Syrup of ſaffron, as much as is 
ſufficient to make them into 2 
r 


Tx is medicine is a very well con- 
trived one for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in its title. It is, of great ſervice 
both in hyſterical * hypochon- 


driacal diſorders; and often gives 


relief in the depreſſions, faintings, 
flatulent colics, head-achs, and 
other ſymptoms, attending * 


VE 


7 


Ie rente om * 


- Bowns TLIACUS« $ 2 
: Iliar *.. 
Take 


Cathartic extract, one ſoruphes 
Thebaie extract, one 2 
Make them into a bolus: 


Tuts bolus is preſctibed b Dr. 
Mead, for eaſing the pain, and pro- 
curing ſtools, in the illiac paffion, 
and dry befly-ach; where the ir- 
ritatin cathartics, exhibited by 
themſelves, are thrown up by vo- 
mit. The uſe of this medicine is 
to be preceded by plentiful bleed- 


ing, and 1ed with 
a8 glyſte rs of che more acri kind; 
and fo 92 promoted by in- 


fufion of ſena mixed with a little of 
the elixir ſalutis, or tincture of ſena. 


Bolus MERCURIALIS, | 
$520 Mercurial bolus. © = 
Take of | 


Calomel, from five to fifteen 
| Conſerve of roſes, half a aua 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 

Tais bolus is given every night, 


or oftener, for Tang a ſalivatzon, 


in venereal, and other diſorders, 
which require that herculean 

ration, It is likewiſe taken at 
night as an alterative, to be car- 
ried off next morning by a cathar- 
tic: mercurials exhi 


fects than when joined with pur- 
gatives directly. 


Bolus MERCURIAL1S bunwze re. 


| Emetic mercurial bolus. . 
Take of 
Yellow | emetie mercury, ſix 
grains; 
Conſerve of roſes, a ſufficient 
quantity. / 
Make them into a bolus, 


Boxes. 


Take ate”) 


ited in this 
manner, have generally better ef- 


383 
emetic is en in 
prous diſeaſe ar- 


2 


real and! 


5 . in the me of Pal ulcers 
of long ſtanding, the cleanſing and 


<ure of which are frequently | 
moted by it. The violence o its 
operation limits its uſe to robuſt 
conſtitutions, | * MN 


Borvs PECTORALTS, 
Pectoral bolus. 


Spermaceti, fifteen grains; 
Gum ammoniacum, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; \ 
Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſof- 
fcient. 
Mix and make them i into a bolus. 


Ix colds of long kundig, old 
aſthmas, and beginning 
con umptions, this bolus enerally 
ves relief; eſpecially if leeding 
2 temiſed, and repeated, if ne- 5 
eſſary, at proper intervals. 


Bolus RHEI ' CUM MERCURIO. 
Bolus of rhubarb with mercury. 
Take of 
Clioice rhubarb, . twenty» five 
grains; _ hs 
Calomel, five grains; ra 
Simple ff rup, as much as, wilt 
form them into a bolus. 


Tais is a very mild mercurial 

purgative. It is given to deſtroy 

worms, and in cachectic, chlorotic, 
and other like diſorders. 


Bor us RHEUMATICUS. © 

- Rheumatic bolus. 2 

Take of * 

Extract of guaiacum, „ar 2 
dram; 


Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 3 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient 28 
tity, 
Make them into a bolus. 


Ix chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 
ther the remains of a rheumatic fe- 
Pp4 | +.” "ny 


1 


tiona 
ſame time warm and ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 


ing thrown, up 


/ 


lected colds, this bolus has been 


given with good effects, once a 
week or oftner: — patient keep- 


ing warm, and drinking warm li- 


quors, to promote its operation as 


à cathartic and diaphoretic. Its 
uſe ought to be accompanied by 


venæſection, which is to be repeat- 


ed every eight or ten days as long 
as the blood is fizy. This medi- 
cine is likewiſe exhibited in ſciatic, 


arthritic, and other pains not ac- 


companied with a fizineſs of blood: 


in theſe it much more; frequently 


fails than in the true rheumartiſ m. 
* 


Bor us Scr IIricus. 
Scillitic bolus... NE 
Take fre 


Freſh ſquills, twelve grains; 

Aromatic ſpecies, half a ſcruple; ; 

Ot of } pepper-mint, one drop. 
Beat them well to ether into a 
uniform maſs, of a due nk 
g ence for a polus. 6a ax an wr 


Tuts is 2 arm, ſtimulating, 
and attenuating medicine, and 


may be given' to great adyantage 


in caſes where the natural ſe- 


cretions are obſtructed or ſuppreſſed 
from a v iſcidit 
the juices. The efficacy of the 
. Tquills is promoted by the addi- 
| ingredients, which at the 


ſition from be- 
y . vomit, which 
this quantity of ſquills, given by 
itſelf, would in OE confirytiops 
be, ; 
Bolus THERIACALTS, 


Gr. > reacle Bolus. 


prevent the com 


wh of - 


Theriaca, two o ſeruples 3 ; 


Medicinal 3 
ver, or à continuation of pains x 
that proceeded. -at:firſt from neg- 


Take of 


Part IV. 
+ Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains; 


Camphor, three. grains. 
Mix and form them into a bolus. 


Camenor and alt of hartſhorn, 
when thus joined with opiates, 
have in many caſes better effect 
than if exhibited by themſelves, 
their diaphoretie virtue being 
greatly promoted by the relaxation 
which the opium occaſions. The 
quantity of theriaca in this bolus 
contains ſomewhat more than a 
quarger of a grain of opium. 


p © Bor us SUDORIFICUS, 
i  Sudorifie bolus. 


235 of 


Camphor, fre grains ; - 

* Thebaic extract, one grain; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſuff - 
cient quantity to reduce them 
into 2 bolus, 


Turs medicine is one of the 
moſt effectual ſudorifics, generally 
exciting a copious ſweat. In many 
caſes, where this intention 1s to 
be . anſwered, whether acute or 
chronical, it may be given to 
great advantage. 


or fluggiſhneſs of 


Bor vs TEREBINTHINATUS. 
Turpentine Bolus. 


Chio turpentine, one ſeruple; i 
"Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 
quantity. 


Mak? them 1 into a bolus. 


1E Hr 
THrrs is a a convenient form for 
the exhibition of turpentine, the 
liquorice' powder anſwering the 
ſame 1 intention here as the elecam- 
pane root in ths Pilulæ Sicke, page 


577. 
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to ſwallow. 
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JLECTARIES. are compoſed 
. chiefly of powders mixed up 


- with ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a con- 
tence, that the powders may not 


ſeparate in keeping, chat a doſe 
may be eaſily taken up on the point 
of a knife, and not prove too ſtiff 

Electaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate. The more powerful drugs, 
as cathartics, 


electaries to be diſpenſed by 
weight) are ſeldom truſted in this 
form, on account of the uncer- 


tainty of the doſe; diſguſtful ones, 


acrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be 


conveniently taken in it; nor 1s 
the form of an electary well fitted 
for the more ponderous ſubſtances, 


as mercurials, their being apt to 


ſubſide in keeping, unleſs the 
compoſition is made too ſtiffl. 
The lighter powders require 


. thrice their weight of honey, or 


ſyrup boiled to the thickneſs of 
honey, to make them into the con- 
ſiſtence of an electary; of ſyrups 
" the common ies — ow 
the weight of the powders is ſuffi- 
cient. 8 — | 
Where the common ſyrups are 
employed, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to pre- 
vent the compound from drying 


too ſoon. Electaries of Peruvian 


bark for inſtance, made up with 
ſyrup alone, will often in a day or 


two grow too dry for taking. 


Some powders, eſpecially thoſe 
of the leſs grateful kind, are more 


conveniently made up with muci- 
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emetics, opiates, 
and the like, (except in officinal 
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lages than with ſyrups, honey, 

or conſerve. The three latter ſtick 
about the mouth and fauces, and 
thus occaſion the taſte of the me- 
dicine to remain for a conſiderable 
time; whilſt mucilages paſs free- 
ly. without leaving any taſte in 
the mouth. A little ſoft extract 
of liquorice, joined to the muci- 
lage, renders the compoſition ſufſi- 
ciently grateful,” without the in- 


conveniencies of the more adhe- 


ſive meta. n M 
The quantity of an electary di- 
rected at a time, in extemporane- 
ous preſcription; is rarely leſs than 
an ounce, or more than three 
OUNCEapt in on et 


General rules for making ehebtarits. 


ieee 


geaty: ed, l 
The rules already laid down for 
decoctions and powders in ge- 
neral, are likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved in making decoctions and 
powders for electaries [E.] 
, II at” 


Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pul- 
verable, ſnould be diſſolved in 
the liquor preſeribed: then add 
the powders by little and little, 
and keep the whole briſkly ſtir. 
ring, ſo as to make an equable 
and uniform mixture [E.] 

Aſtringent electaries, and ſuch as 

have pulps of fruits in their 
compoſition, ſhould be prepar- 
ed only in ſmall quantities at a 
time .I rann 
For aſtringent medicines loſe 
greatly of their virtue, on being 
kept 


586 
| kept in this form, and the palps 
of fruits are _— to become ſour. 


The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
pulps ſhonld be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other in- 
gredients are _ to them [Z.] 

| 15 in 
the due conſiſtence, with the ad- 

- dition of a fittle Canary wine; 

II. Z.] and not with p or 

1 ; by this means, the doſe 

Will de the feaſt uncertain; a 

- Grcumftarice deſerving particu- 

Jar regard, in thoſe eſpecially 

Which are wade up with ſyrup, 

und contain a large quantity of 
opium, as the 5 on Paulina, 
and philortiom L.] 

+ ELECTARIUM ad 

+: DYSENTERICOS. 

Antidyſenteric eleftary. 


5 EZainb. 

* —.— conſection, two ounces; 
catelli's balſam (beaten up 
with a 

__ yolk of eggs) one ounce; 
 - Powdered barb, half an 
dean: b. 
Syrup of marſhmallows, à ſufi- 
cient quantity. | 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tary. | | 5 240 

4 1 | 

- Twrs. compoſition is extremely 

well contrived for the purpoſe ex- 

preſſed in its title, Aftringents 
or opiates by themſelves rarely have 
place in dyſenteries, even after the 
firſt paſſages have been evacuated 
by an emetic or a full doſe of 
rhubarb; they eaſe the pain and 
moderate the flux for a time, but 
the ſhort relief is apt to be follow- 
ed by dangerous or even fatal con- 
ſequences from the retention of the 
acrid and corrupted humours. The 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


ſuffleient quantity of 


Part IV. 
rhubarb, whick the college of 
Edinburgh has now added from 
33 of the infirmary, in 
good meaſure prevents this accu. 


- 


mulation, without much counter. 


acting the ſalutary effects of the 
other materials: in many caſes, 
however, it may be ſtill neceſſaty 
to interpoſe that laxative drug by 
itſelf. The doſe of the electary 


is the bulk of a large nutmeg, 


once of twice a day, according to 
the urgency of the ſymptoms, 
One dram contains about one. 


ſixth part of a grain of opium. 
ELECTARIUM e BACCIS 
LAURIE. 5 
Electary of bay-berries. 
e Od + | 
Take of 9: 
Rue leaves dried, 
Caraway ſeeds, | 
Parſley (feds, i 


Bay- berries, each one ounce; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce; 
Black pepper, 422 
ERuſſia caſtor, each two drams; 
Clarifed honey, thrice the 
weight of the powdered ſpe- 
des,. : 45 | | 


Mix the ſpecies with the honey, 


and make them into an electary. 


FTuis compoſition is ſometimes 


taken, in flatulent colics and hy- 
ſterical diſorders, from a ſcruple 
to two drams: but its principal 
uſe is in carminative glyſters, nor 
1s it often employed in theſe. The 
college of Edinburgh have entire- 
ly dropt it. 


ELECTARIUM e CAsIA. 
Electary of caſia. 


| Lond. 
Take of | 
Solutive ſytup of roſes, 
Pulp of caſia, freſh extracted, 
each half a pound; 
Manna, two ounces ; | 
| Pulp 


+ = W &, o © 


3 — 209 
w a 1 


MAES A. did. i. a i 


chu. 5: 


lp of EO one ounce. 

* the manna in a mortar, . 

( with a gentle heat, diffolve it 
in the, ſyrup; then add the 
pulp s, and continue the- heat 
vt the whole is reduced to a 
due Recs. | | 


| DIACASSIA. 


2 Edinb. 
Take of 


Pulp of cakia. twelve ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, fix ounces ; 
Calabrian manna, eight ounces ; 
| Syrup of pale roſes, one pound. 
Diſſolve the manna in warm wa- 
ter, ſtrain the ſolution, and eva- 


porate it, along with the raps : 


over a gentle fire, to the conſi 
enee of honey: then mix in the 
ulps, ſo as to make the whole 
into an uniform electary, ac- 
cording to ar t. 


THESE compoſitions are very 
convenient officinals, to ſerve as a 
baſis for purgative electaries and 
other like purpoſes; as the 4 
ing a 2 of the fruits, 
for extemporaneous preſcription, 
15 ſufficiently troubleſome: the ta- 
marinds give them a pretty taſte, 
and do not ſubject them, as might 


de expected, to turn ſour: after 


ſtanding for four months, the com- 
poſition was found no ſourer than 
when firſt made oy They are 
likewiſe uſefully. taken by them- 
felves, in the quantity of two or 
three drams occaſionally, for gent- 
ly looſening the belly in coſtive 
habits, 


ELECTARIUM LENITIVUM. 
Lenitive electary. 
| Lond. 
Take of 
Pigs, one pound; 
Sena, eight ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 


* of caſia, 


» RhFarite. 


Pulp of French prunes, each Sal 

A pound ; 

| Coriander feeds, four — 

= — >pounds F 

S* W 

and a half. 

Pulverize the ſena alon with the 
coriander ſeeds, and out ten 

. ounces of the powder: the re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 


| 2 and liquorice, in four pints 


water, to one half; then 

ſtrain and preſs out the liquor, 
and evaporate it to the wei 

of a pound and a half, or ſome- 
what leſs: in this diflolve the 
ſugar, ſo as to make it into a 
ſyrup, and add this ſyrup, by 
little and little, to the pulps: 
laſtly, mix in the powder before 
ſeparated by the ſieve. 


THr1s electary may be occaſion- 
** taken to the qua of a _ 
or more, for — 
bel y in coſtive habits, I. 1s — 
uently employed in 


yſters, 
gh for that uſe the Far 
is rather more convenient. 


* | 


Take of 
Sena, four ounces; 3 
Liquorice, two ounces; 
Coriander ſeeds, one ounce; 
Pulp of prunes, one pound; 
tamarinds, | 
caſia, each half a pound; 
White ſugar, fix pounds; 
Boiling water, four pints. 
Infuſe the ſena, liquorice, and 
coriander. ſeeds in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night: 
preſs out and ſtrain the liquor, 
and boil it with the fugar to 
the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup: 
then add the pulps, mix 
the whole well together, fo 
as to make them into an n elee- 


tary. 


s * & * ” 
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Aypody roots, 


. 
« * "£8 


\ * 


1 Turs is much prefer- 
able, for glyſters, to thoſe which 


powders in their compoſition. 
It is now freed from ſome ſuper- 


Aucus ingredients which were left 


in it at former reviſals; viz. po- 
French mere 

leaves, fenugreek ſeeds, and lin- 
ſeed.” Honey is exchanged for ſu- 
gar, Aich i is leſs apt to ſour 
in keeping: — melaſſes would 
be preferable to either, as it coin- 
eides with the intention, and is 
not only of jitſelf inapt to ferment, 
but likewiſe prevents ſuch ſub- 


ſtances as are this way diſpoſed, 


from in into e 
1 gar 1 2 has £4.64 


E LECTAR 1 UM. 
"PECTORALE. 
Pectoral _ 


n 
Take of | 
7g of "elder; "EY two 


— 5 77 in a uff 
cient quantity of yolk of egg; 
half an ounce; 

Ps of benzoine, one dram ; ; 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make the other 
e into an electary. 


Turai 15 — uſeful je? RY 
in tickling - coughs and common 


colds, calculated both to obtund + 


acrimony and promote expectora- 
tion. It may be uſed two or three 
times a day, in doſes of about 
the quantity of a ſmall nutmeg. 

Taken to the bulk of a large nut- 
meg, at bed - time, it generally, 
not only relieves. the breaſt, but 
tends to procure a ſalutary dia- 
Phoreſis or ſweat in the night. 

It is here improved from the form- 
er editions, by ſubſtituting rob of 
elder berries to conſerve of roſes, 
and ſpermaceti to compound pow- 
* dog gum tragacanth. 


Medicinal \Compoſitions. . 


Mix the ſpecies with the ſyrup, ſo 


exchanged for a ſyrup, more a- 


Part IV. 

ELECTARIUM e 
SCAMMONIO. 

ay ” f feammany, 


Take of 
Scammony, an ounce and a half, 
Cloves, 
Ginger, each fix PEER ; 
Eſſential oil of caraway ſeeds, 
half adram; 
Honey, half a pound. 
Let the ſpices be ground together, 
and mixed with the honey ; then 
add the powdered ſcammony, 
and afterwards tho oil. 


ͤ— 2 . 


Turs electary is a warm, brit 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
electkarium caryocoſtinum of our pre- 
ceding diſpenſatories, a compoſi. 


tion which was greatly complained 


of, as being inconvenient to take, 


on account of the largeneſs of its 
doſe. A dram and a half of this, 
which contains fifteen grains of 
ſcammony, is equivalent to half an 
Ougce of the other. 


ELECTARIUM e SCORDIO. 


Eleftary f 
—1 called 


Take of 
The ſpecies of ſcordium with 
opium, any quantity; 
Syrup. of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 

as much by weight, 


cordium, commonly 
«mon 
| Lond. 


; as to make an electary. 


[x our former Lifpenſatories, 
the ſpecies were ordered to be 


made up with honey : this is now 


greeable to the intention of the 
medicine, which is that of an a- 
plate aſtringent, whilſt honey 18 
manifeſtly aperient and detergent. 
It is not perhaps neceſſary, for the 
purpoſes of the ſhops, to _— 


* 


Chap. 5 
the ſpecies into an fin at, all: 
by keeping in this ſorm, the in- 
gredients loſe. greatly of: their: aro- 
matic favour and aſtringency, be- 
coming ſoft and ſmooth upon the 
palate; and the red colour, im- 
parted by the bole, decays. 'The 
London college have therefore very 
juſtly de them to be kept in 
der as well as in an electary; 
and directed the powder both with 
and without opium, for different 
occaſions, Ste Species e Nordio, and 
Pulvis e balo, cum and frne opio. 
Either of theſe: powders may be 
made up extemporaneouſly i into an 
W : — — any Mau, that ſhall 


per. , 4 "IIs 72% 
ets ium was dcäntended by 
its alc Pracaſtorths' for an anti- 
peſtilential; but we have been fo 
happy as to have little occaſion for 
medicines in that intention; nor 
could this be anywiſe depended on. 
It is a moderately warm aſtringent 
and opiate; and in this light only 
5 n by the preſent prac⸗ 
One grain of opium is con- 
— in nine {ctuples * the elec- 
tary.” $133 I 
UT he ſpecter & cor dio, which mate 
the baſis of this electary, contain; 
as we have already ſeen (page 556) 
ſeveral, ſuperfluous ingredients; 


ſor though the London college has 


given a judicious reformation of 
the powder, under the title of 
Pulvis e bojo, the electary is made 
with the powder ,unreformed ; 

partly, that no material alteration 
might be made in à medicine, 
which is ſo much depended on, 
and whoſe effects have been ſo 
long experienced; and partly be- 
cauſe the phyfician, if he prefers 
the 8 e bolo, may direct an 
eleckary to be made with it in 
extemporaneous pꝛeſcription. In 


the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 


medicine i is not ordered to be kept 
in dender, but the leber is re- 


\; 1 * * 
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Eleclariu. 589 


formed to a great of ele- 
gance and ſimplicity. And as 
the ingredient from which it re- 
ceived its name, being a very 
unimportant one, is now omitted, 
the compoſition. ãs diſtinguiſbed by 
another title, via. 0 


* 


cCOoNEREOTI0 JAPONICA. 
ewe tonfection. 2 1 


Edin 4341 97 
Take of 3» * 
Japan earth, three.0 ounces ; 
Tormentil root, | 
N utmeg, une % | 11 
Olibanum, each tod ounces f 
Opium diſſolved in a fi ufficient 
quantity of Cahary un 
dram and 2 half; 

e eee 
the thickneſs of honey, thrice 
the weight of the powders. 

Mix and make them into an elec- 


tary, which ſupplies the mum: | 


of diaſcondium. viup'4 

F050 27 7 

„Tur nd in this eleQas 
815 ſeem extremely well choſen, 
and are ſo proportioned to one 


another, that the quantity af o. 


pium is the ſame. as in the diaſcor- 
dium of the former 1 
pœias of Edinburgh, viz. one 

n in ten ſeranles. or (19h 4: 


BALSAMUM LOCATELLI. . 
mee 1. baljam.. 


A 


1 
1 # 
* . 


Lond. 7: 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint; 1 
Straſburgh turpentine, 
Yellow wax, each half a pound; 


Red ſaunders, ſix drams. 'T 


Melt the wax over a gentle ſire, 


with ſome part of ;the oil ; then 
add the reſt of the oil, .and:the. 
turpentine; afterwards mix in 
the ſaunders, and keep them 
ſtirring together, pant the mix- 
tuxe is grown cala. 


$5 ? 


* 


Q y © — 4 — 
. mY - a bas 00 S$S 43 — „ 


+54 284 
Faindl- 
» 2 


. 


a ge 
Oil —.— a pint __ A half; 5 
2 or Straſbut rr 
pound and a 
Bc aye; of Peru, — 


Dragons blood, in powder, 0! one 


| ounce. 
Melt the wax in he oil over a 
tle fire, then add the turpentine; 


_and having taken them from-the 
fire; mix-in the balſam of Peru 
and dragons blood, keepi raf 


them continually Kin ul 
* RY? 


| * blood gives a more 
—— colour to this compoſition 
chan red ſaunders, though on an- 
other account it is ſomewhat leſs 
„having been found, when 


vol in oil, to communicate 


ſome degree of heat and pungency, 
qualities quite foreign to the in- 
tention of the medicine. This 
balſam is uſed in internal bruiſes 
and hæmorrhages, eroſions of the 
inteſtines, dyſenteries, and in ſome 
kinds of coughs and aſthmas: th 

doſe is from two ſcruples to two 
drams: it may be commodiouſly 
taken with about double its weight 


of conſerve of roſes: + directed 
hereafter in page 595 Some 
Have likewiſe applied it external- 


ly, for deterging and inearnating 


recent wounds and ulcers. 


BALSAMUM CEPHALICUM. 


Tr  Edinb. 
Take of DN 
Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 
ounce; 
- Diſtilled vil of cloves, 
E of lavender, 


of roſemary, each half a 


3 dram; 
i of — half a ſcruple; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram. 


_— the oil of 3 in a 
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Part IV. 
' filver veſſel; and when taken 
from the fire, mix into it the di- 


ſtilled oils and the balſam, ac- 
Leonding to art. 


Tris medicine i is recommended 
to be rubbed on the temples, and 
on paralytic limbs, for warming 
the part and , comforting the 
nerves ; and to be ſmelt to, for 
refreſhing and enlivening the ſpi- 
rits. Some have alſo given it in- 
wardly as a warm cordial, in lan- 
guid caſes, and in debilities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. There are abun. 
dance of preparations of this kind 


in foreign pharmacopceias, com- 


poſed each of only one eſſential 
oil, incorporated with the expreſs. 
ed oil of nutmeg: - which laſt is 
to be previouſly freed from its fla- 
vour (by: diſtillation with water) 
that the ſmell of the former may 
not be injured thereby: in the 
room of this preparec ſebaceous 
matter, a mixture of white "> 
and oil olive might be. uſed. 

the practical chemiſtry, a * 
proceſs is given for the making of 
theſe kind; of preparations, un- 

the title of 


BALSAMUM ODORIFERUM. 
An odoriferous balſam. 


Take of 


Oil olive, 
White bees wax, ch two ounces. 
Put the oil into a China baſon, pla- 
ced in a pan of boiling water, 
and ſlice the wax into it. Stir 
them together with a clean 
knife, or ſmall ſpatula, till the 
wax is melted : then remove the 
veſſel out of the hot water, an 
when the matter begins to er, 
en, drop in four vr of any 


" odoriferous effential oil, as that 


of cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, 
lemon- peel, rhodium, lavender, 
roſemary, &c.' or of a mixture 
of two or three of theſe oils: to 

which 


be: ks ae Poe dE re Been ⅛ § wa, Bo — 1 
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which may be added one dram that of the medicine i nne. 
of eſſence of ambergris, which ſure depends. 


will heighten the ſmell of the 


. oils, without communicating any 


of -its own. . Keep 'the whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they may 
be perfectly mixed; and as ſoon 
as this is done, plunge the veſ- 

ſel into: cold water, to prevent 
the diflipation of the eſſential 
9660 


"A kinds of balfams may 
he made of any colour, ſe as to 
reſemble in this reſpect alſo, as 
well as in ſmell, the vegetable, 


from which the eſſential oil, you 


make uſe of, was drawn. A little 
of the pigment, called by the 
painters ſap- green, being previ- 
ouſly ground with the oil olive, 
will give a fine green; a little cin- 
nabar, a ſcarlet; turmeric, a lemon 
colour; Pruſſian blue, a violet; 


and cochineal, a fine purpliſh hue. 


CONFECTIO C ARDIAC A. 
Cordial confection. 


Zdinl. 
Take of 
Conſerve of roſemary flowers, 
three ounces; 
Candied nutmegs, one ounce 
and a balf; | 
Candied ginger, fix drams; 
Compound powder of contrayer- 
va, half an ounce; 
Oil of cinnamon, fifteen drops; 
Syrup. of orange-peel, as much 
 as.1s ſufficient, 
Mix them into an electary, ac- 
cording to art. 


Tunis electary, though very 
different in compoſition, 1s nearly 
ſimilar in virtue to that formerly. 
deſcribed under the ſame name, 


"Me 434, Particular care ought 


had in the choice of the eſ- 


ſential oil, for on its goodneſ., 


CONFECTIO' PAULINA. 
The \<onfeetion called Paulina. 
Lond. i 


Coſtus, or in its dead eder. 

Cinnamon, 

Long pepper, 

Black pepper, 

Storax, Hay 

Galbanum, — | 

Opium, oo 

Ruſſia caſtor, each tun bandes; 

Simple ſyrup, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, thrice the 
weight of the other ingredi- | 
ents. 

Warm the ſyrup, and carefully 
mix with it the opium firſt diſ- 
ſolved in wine: gradually add 
this mixture, whilſt it continues 
warm, to. the ſtorax and galba- 
num previouſly melted 
— — — e 
in the other Ferien nr into 
powder. | A 

29 ite 
Tears is the conrecrto AR- 

CHIGEN1s of our former. 

ſatory, brought back to its firſt 

form and author. It is. a warm | 

opiate medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice: 
thirty-two grains contain one grain 
of opium. | 


MITHRID A'FIU M, ſive 
CONFECTIO DAM OCRATIS. 
Mithridate, or the confection f 

| anole. 
Lond. 

Fake of * 
Cinnamon, ade por 
Myrrh, eleven drama; 

Agaric, | oh 
Indian nard, 
Singer, 
Saffron, 
Seeds of mithridate a 
. F rank- 


Take of 
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Frankingenſe in another. veſſel, continually 
Chioturpentine, eachtengramsz: i ſtirring them about, to prevent 
Camels haz, their burning; with theſe fo 
. Coſtus, ot in its iead-zedvary, - melted, mix the hot honey, at 
Indian leaf, or in its . - fiſt by ſpoonfuls, and afterward; 
Stechaa, da in larger quantities at a time; 
Long pepper, when the whole: is grown all 
Hartwort ſeedss 0 moſt cold, add by degrees the 
_ Hypociſtis, omg Aae ſpecies reduced into. 42 
Storax ſtrained, I 40 9 240 {der 341 1 go oth. 


- QOpopanax; .. 3 eg ads th 
Galbanum trained, Rs -2 THERIACA ANDROMACIHII. 5 


Opobalſam, or in its ſtead * Voenies treacle, 


preſſed oil of nutmegs, N Lend. SYKES: 
X Ruffia caſtor, each one ounce; Take of | | 

- Poleg.mountain,. gie Troches of Luills, hath a pound; ; 

Scor dium 0 2 Long pepper, 

Carpobaliam, or imits end cu- Opium ſtrained, | 

bebs. ne Vipers dried, cach three. ounces; 

White pepper, „% 11g Cinnamon, 

Candy carrot a, . ee or in its ſtead; ex- 
Bdellium Arina, each ſev pPreſſed oil of nutmegs, each 
nnr eis two ounces; 
"Calticaard;- at Chas geo 3 
- Gentian root, Florence. orris root, cn 
Dittany of ade, ba z wor Scordium, | Ws PSs 
Red roſes,: | n. r 

Macedonian * ſeedy Navew ſeeds,” © GS 

Leſſer cardamom ada, naked, Extract of lquorice, each an 

- Sweet fennel ſeed . ounce and a —_ 

Gum Arabic, © 22145 Indian nard, l 

Spium ſtrained, each five drams; Saffron n - 

Calamus aromaticus, © | Amomum, 

Wild valerian aa | ; Myrrh, a7 ; 

Aniſeed, wr | Coſtus, or in its. ſtead zedoary, 

nn each am Camels hay, each one ounce; 

rams; Cinquefoil roars a 
Meum athamanticum, | Rhubarb, 
St. John's wort, Singer, 
Acacia, or in its ſtead terra Ja- Indian leaf, or in its 5 lead r mace, 
ponica, - Dittany of Crete, | 
Fellies of. ſkinks, each two © Horehound leaves, 
drams and a half; Calamint leaves, - © 
Clarthed honey, thried: the Stechas, 
ht of all the other in- Black pepper, 
gredient. Macedonian parſley ſeed, 


Warm the honey, and mix with"; it Olibanum, 
the opium diſſolved in wine; Ohio turpentine, 
mieelt the ſtorax, galbanum, tur- Wild valerian root, each fix. 
| pentine and opobalſam (or ex- drams; 0 1 
pi oil of n together , Gentian root, , &, 0% 
eltic 


chep- s. Buabaris. "Wy 


Celtic nard, 
Fpignel, 


Foley mountain) 5 
St, John's wort leaves, 


e 10 


Germander tops, with the ſeed, | 


Carpobalſam, or in its ſtead en- 
bebs, 

Aniſeed, 15 

Sweet formel ſeed, 


Biſhops weed 

Hartwort - | lect 

Treacle muſtard | 

Hypociſtis, 

Acacia, or in its ſtead Japan 
earth, 

Gum Arabic, | 

Storax ſtrained, 

Sagapenum ſtrained, 


Terra- Lemnia, or in its ſtead 


bole armenic or French bole, 


Green vitriol calcined, each half 


an ounce; _ 
Small (or in its ſtead, the long) 
birthwort root, 
Leſſer centaury tops, 
Candy carrot ſeed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum ſtrained, 
Ruſſia caſtor, : 
Jews pitch, or in its ſtead, white 
amber prepared, 


Calamus aromaticus, each two. 


drams ; 


Clarified | honey, i che 


weight of all the other in- 
gredients. 

Let theſe ingredients be mixed t to- 

gether, after the ſame manner 


as directed in making: the mi- 


cthridate. 


Tus celebrated electaries are 


2 the only remains, which 


the late reformation has left in the 
ſhops, of the wild exuberance of 


compoſition, which the ſu perſti- | 
tion. of former ages. brought: into. 


rogue. The theriaca, 18 a refor- 


that whole day: this was confirm | 


perience had furniſhed mankind 


which we meet with in the writ- 


yet it does not appear, that they 


mation of mithridate, made by An- 
dromachus, phyſician to Nero: the 
mithridate itſelf is ſaid to have 


been found in the cabinet of Mi- 
thridates kin g of Pontus. The firſt. 


publiſhers of this pompous arca- 
num were very extravagant in their 
commendations of its virtues; the 


principal of which was made to 
5 conſiſt in its being a moſt powerful 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 1 
venom: whoever took a proper 

* e in a morning, was en- 


preſervative againſt all kinds of 


ured from being poiſoned during 


ed by the example of its ſup . 
inventor, who, as Celſus infor 

us, was by its conſtant uſe ſo 4 
tified againſt the commonly- re- 
puted poiſons, that none of them 
would have any effect upon him 
when he wanted their aſſiſtance. 
But the notions of poiſons, which 
prevailed in thoſe ruder ages, were 
manifeſtly erroneous, Before ex- 


with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of ſimples, they were 
under perpetual alarms from an 
apprehenſion of poiſons, and bu- 
ſied themſelves in contriving com- 
poſitions which ſhould counteract 
their effects, accumulating toge- 
ther all thoſe ſubſtances which they 
imagined to be poſſeſſed of any de- 
gree of alexipharmac power. Hence 
proceed the voluminous antidotes 


ings of the ancient phyſicians : | 


woe acquainted with any real poi- 
ſon, except the cicuta, aconitum,, 
and bites of venomous beats; and 
to theſe they knew of no antidote. 
whatever. Even admitting the rea- 
lity of the poiſons, and the efica- 
cy of the ſeveral antidotes ſepa- 
rately, the compoſitions could no 
more anſwer the purpoſes expected 
from them, than the accumulating 
of all the medicinal ſimples into 


2 51 one 


i 


* 
4 
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one" form could make a remedy 
againſt al diſeaſes, 
Vet notwithſtanding the abfur- 


dity in the original intention of 


theſe medicines, and their enor- 


mity in point of compoſition; as 
they contain ſeveral powerful ma- 


terials, whoſe virtues, 


though 


n , yet are not de- 


royed, by their multi plicity and 


contrariety > the compounds have 
been found, from repeated expe- 
rrence, to produce very confider- 


able effects, as warm opiate dia- 


Theſe compoſitions miguit with- 
out doubt be — — numerous ſu- 
thout any diminu- 


phoretics. 5 45 


perfluities, wi 


tion of their virtues; vet as the 


tion in verſe of the elder Andro- 


Wards added to the theriaca; and 


- of our former pharmacopœias, is 
alſo a ſupernumerary ingredient, 


effects of them, in their preſent 
form, are ſo well known, fo' much 


$egard has been paid to ancient 
authority, as not to attempt a re- 


The 


formation of that kind. 


London college has however 


thought proper to retrench, from 
forms originally complex, all ſub- 
{equent additions that have crept 


into them. Neither the deſcrip- 
machns, nor the proſe explanation 
of the younger, make any men- 
tron of the white pepper after- 


the orris root, in the mithridate 


not warranted by the original: 


theſe therefore are rejected. Nor 
is the aſarum in mithridate ground-- 


ed on any good authority: the 
verſe it is taken from, is mutilat- 


ed and corrupt; and the word 


which ſome; upon conjecture only, 
ſappoſe to have been aſarum, 


others, alſo upon conjecture, chuſe 


to read differently: till ſome 


emendation ſhall be better found- 
ed than merely upon critical gueſ- 
es, this ſingle ſpecies may be ſafe- 

ly paſſed over, without any preju-® from a, copper: but it 2 


3 P. 
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- 


* 


— 


dice to the medicine. None of 
the ancient deſcriptions afford any 


other light in this particular; fer 
they either omit this ingredient, 


and others alſo, or abound with 


, ' 15. ws. 
additions. a e 


One innovation in both theſe 


medicines, the college has allow. 
ed themſelves, In each of theſe 
compotitions are found both cinna. 
mon and caſia lignea; and it is 
very evident, from ſeveral parts 
of Galen's works, that the latter 
was uſed by the ancients only up. 
on account of the great difkculty 
of procuring the other; ſo that to 
retain the caſia, now that cinna- 
mon is ſo common, is a blind fol- 
lowing of theſe writers, without 
any attention to their meaning: 
the caſia therefore is now rejected, 
and half the quantity of cinnamon 
put in its room, which is the pro- 
portion that Galen directs to be 
obſerved in ſubſtituting the one for 
the other. It is probable, that the 
caſe is the ſame with regard to the 
Celtic and Indian nard ; that the 
firſt had a place in theſe compoſi- 
tions, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring the Indian; for Ga- 


len expreſsly prefers the latter. 


There is a material error in 
regard to the theriaca, which has 
paſſed through all the editions of 
our pharmacopœia, except the pre- 
ſent: this is, the ſubſtituting Ro- 
man vitriol to the ancient chalcitis, 
now not certainly known, and in 
tke catalogue of ſimples, deſcribing 
the Roman to be a blue vitriol; 
whereas the Italian writers are una- 
nimous it is a green vitriol; and 
were it not, it would not anſwer 
to the effects of the chalcitis, which 
was certainly a chalybeate, and 
gives the medicine its black colour. 
What has chiefly occaſioned chal- 
citts to be ſup 
triol, ſeems to be its name, derived 


poſed A cupreous.vi- 


Chap. 5. 


te obſerved; that all vitriols were 


formerly imagined to proceed from 


copper, and were named accord- 


ingly: the green or martial vitriols 


ze fill called by the Germans 
lipferwaſſer, and by us copperas. 
It is probable, that the ancient 


chalcitis was no other than a native 


martial vitriol, cakcined by the 
heat of thoſe warm climates, to a 
degree-of yellowiſh red or coppery 
colour : and-therefore the common 
green vitriol, thus calcined by art, 
very properly ſupplies its place, 

The London college has like- 


viſe ſomewhat facilitated the pre- 


paration of theſe medicines, by o- 
mitting the rochiſci cypheos uſed in 
the mithridate, and the hedychroi and 
vißerini for the theriaca; and in- 
ſerting their ingredients, after Zwelf- 
fer's manner, in the compolitions 
they are intended for. This is 
done in the theriaca very com- 
modioufly, the ingredients in theſe 
troches uniting with thoſe in the 
theriaca itſelf, into unbroken num- 
bers. But to render the numbers 


equally ſimple in the mithridate, 


it was neceſſary to retrench a few. 
odd grains from ſome of the arti- 
cles, and make a ſmall addition to 
ſome others: they adjuſted the pro- 
portions of the ingredients in the 
trochiſci cypheos from the original 
deſcription in Galen; the numbers 
in our former pharmacopœia being 
very erroneous, | 

The college of Edinburgh, pay- 
ing very little deference to antiqui- 
ty or common prejudice, has ven- 
tured at length to diſcard theſe ve- 
nerable reliques ; and have ſubſti- 
tuted in their room an elegant and 
ſimple form, equivalent to them 
both in efficacy, under the title of 


HERIACA EDINENSIS. - 


Edinburgh theriaca. 
. 1 Edinb. * ; ; 


_ » 9 * - -F — 
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Tage rgb 107 ot nls 
Virginian ſnakeroot, ten ounces;, 
Contrayerva root, fix ounces; 
Reſin of guaĩacum, four ounces; 
Leſſer cardamom feeds, two 
ounces; N 
Myrr h; 3 = 
EngHth ſaffron, | 
Opium, each one ounnce ; 
Rob of elderberries, thrice the 
weight of the powders; 
Canary wine, as much as is ſuffi - 
cient to diſſolve the opium. 
Make them according to art into 
an electary. | : . 
Tu is compoſition conſiſts of very 
powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 
leſs capable of anſwering every. 
thing that can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from the more voluminous 
theriaca of Andromachus. The 
London college alſo had formerly 
their theriaca compoſed of the 


leſs exceptionable ingredients of 


Andromachus's. But as theſe me- 


dicines have for a long time been 


. employed for external pur- 
pole, by the way of cataplaſm, 
the theriaca Lonainenſis is now 
omitted, and its place ſupplied by 
a cataplaſm compoſed of a few 
well-choſen Aeon, under the 


name of cataplaſma e tymino, of 


which hereafter. For internal uſe, 
none of the theriacas are at pre- 
ſent ſo much regardcd as they have 


been heretofore ; practitioners hav- 


ing introduced in their room, ex- 
temporaneous boluſes of Virginian 
ſnakeroot, camphor, contrayerva, 
and the like; which anſwer all 
their intentions, with this advan- 
tage, that they may be given either 
with or without opium, an ingre- 
dient which renders the others pre- 
judicial in caſes where they might 
otherwiſe be proper. x 

With regard to the quantity of 
opium in the r compo- 
ſitions, one grain thereof is con- 


Qyq 3 tained 


tained in four drams of the mithri-- 
dates; in chree ſeruples, fifteen grains 
of the Venice treacle; and in five 


ſeruples of the theriaca Edinenſis. 


The proportion of opium will vary 
a little, according to the time that 
they have been kept; their moiſture 
by degrees exhaling, ſo as to.leave 
the remainder ftronger of the opi- 
um, than an equal weight was at 
firſt. A change of this kind is 
taken notice of by many writers, 
but falſly attributed to an imagi- 
nary fermentative quality of the 
ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity 
and contrariety, to be continually 
exalting and improving the virtues 
of one another. 
A good deal of care is requiſite 
in i 2 theſe compoſitions, to 
prevent. the waſte which is apt to 
happen in the pounding, and which 
would render the proportion of 
optum to the other ingredients pre- 
carious. The intention of diffolv- 
ing the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electaries, is, that it may 
be more uniformly mingled with 
the reſt. TY 


PHILONIUM LONDINENSE. 
Landon philanium. 
. 

Take of | 

White pepper, 
inger, | 
Caraway ſeeds, each two ounces 
Strained opium, fix drams ; 
Syrup of meconium, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, thrice 
the weight of the other ingre- 
dients. 

Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 

with it the opium, previouſly 
di ſſolved in wine; then add the 

other ingredients, reduced into 
powder. i | 

Tuts is à reformation of the 

philunium deſcribed by Galen, which 

Lal. 3 6 8 


n 
* : 
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was received in our preceding phar. 
macopeias with the addition of 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients, and 
diſtinguiſhed, but not very properly, 
by the epithet Romanum. The addi. 
tional articles, and ſome unneceſ. 
ſary ones that were in the original, 
are here omitted, and the quanti- 
ties of the other varied, ſo asg to 
preſerve the ſame proportion of 
opium to the whole, as in our laſt 
pharmacopœia. Thirty-ſix grains 
of the compoſition contain one 
grain of opium. x 


Tus mithridate, theriaca, dia. 
cordium, confectio Paulina, and 
philonium, are the only compoſi- 
tions now remaining, of what have 
been called the officinal capitals. 
They are all medicines of great 
power ; and as, on the one hand, 
they are applicable, 'by the judi- 
cious phyſician, to excellent pur- 
poſes, ſo on the other, their im- 
prudent uſe has often been produc- 
tive of miſchievous conſequences. 
It has been cuſlomary among nurles, 
and others, to give diaſcordium 
to children, to eaſe their com- 
plaints, and to procure ſleep : in- 
tentions which it effectually an- 
ſwers, but at the ſame time never 
fails to bring on a coſtive habit, 
the foundation of many diſeaſes: 
this medicine has likewiſe been too 
unwarily given for reſtraining 
fluxes; whoſe ſuppreſſion was af- 
terwards followed by more dan- 
gerous ſymptoms. The celebrated 
alexipharmacs, mithridate, and the- 
raica, have oftentimes aggravated 
the diſorders they were intended to 
remedy, have converted a com- 
mon cold into a high fever, have 


raiſed ſlight febrile complaints in- 


to a malignant fever, However 
ſtrongly therefore theſe kinds of 
medicines are- recommended- -for 
cating pain, warming, promoting 
{weat, expelling» malignity, T 

e 


—_ 


WF © ae 


—_ 


Chap. 5. 10 


the utmoſt caution is re quite; in . 


the uſe of them; the caſes which 
demand their aſſiſtance, are much 
leſs frequent hams 18 e iſ fup- 
poſed. . > | 
Luser and Uns neibun. 
. Acid Mere — 
Take of 1 nie 
Conſerve. of woodſarrel, 
ounce z «4 1 


Pulpof 1 half an ounce; 
Weak ſpirit of vitriol, as much 


un 8 ' * . = 
IL  EleFariess.. nf 


"597 


TEE; er Ro iy” 


LT % 
_ 


-- 
. 


| Reſin of 


Crude antimeny, boeh — 
- ed, three dnams: 47 
uaiacum, 3 2 

Oil of ſaſſafras, fix drops; 

Conſerve oß red roſes, one ounce 
and A half; 4 1 

Balſamic; ſyxup, as. GOP as is 
ſufficient. 


NX 


e Grind che refin and - the 8 


_ having mixed thefe with 


as is ſufficient ga a Je + 


ful acidiry; © 
Syrup of lemon juice, as un 


as will reduce the whole into 


the confiſtence of a ſoft elec- 
> ak 4 | 10 1 if 


Tais iteful acid campolition 
is an uſeful refrigerant and anti- 
ſeptic in different ki inds of inflam- - 
matory and putrid e. | 


ELECTARIUM ALEXETERIUM, 


Alexeterial elefary. 
Take of 


Confection of kermes 
dram; 

Candied ginger, fix drams ; 3 
Contrayerva root, 


one 


Virginian ſnakeroot, * one 


dram; 
FSyrußp of orange peel, as much 
as is ſufficient to make the 
other ingredients into the con- 
ſiſtence of an 5 


T HIS, is a er warm elec- 


ed. It may be taken to the quan- 
tity of a ſmall nutmeg every four or 


— 50 whe drorer julep. 


1 


118 n ALUTERAN S. 


Alterati ue electary. 


together and 
0 oil 
( dropt on a little ſugar) . and the 
conſerye, let the hole be ſoſten- 


antimeny well 


ed with the rp a dhcton- 


ſiſtence. 


. 
19.4 


| 7 HIS: eite is asbl againſt 


. 


enten ſoulneſſes. obſtructians of 
the glands, andfimpurities of the 


blood and juices, 


Diſpenſatory 


writers in geperal lay the princi- 
pv: ſtreſs, in © compoſitions» of this 


ind, upon the calx, cerufſe;or ein- 


- nabar of antimony, .prepatations 
which are far inferior to the erude 
mineral, and very in deſe v che 
great character whieh has been ufu- 
ally given of them. | The bulk of a 
ſmall nutmeg of this electary may 
be taken every morning and even- 
ing with a little of the e or 
end lime-water. 'S 


21 4 J „ hs p . 4 4 ' 3 
ELzcravined ©: at 
Ars rr re 


: alntiepileptic ee@arys 444 


Take of 


Peruvian back, one ohren T 1 


„Walch valeriant root: two: drums; 


ä url contrived. by. Boerhaave for 

raiſing andrecruiting the ſtreygth in 
low fevers, where the pulſe is funk, 
and the patient languid and deject- | 


4Y 


Syrup of orange peel, +-ſufficient 


Auantity to reduce the ders 


into am eleftary | 10 10176 
— n 
Tais wedicine has been fr 
uently preſcribed by Dr. Mead, in 
epileptie caſes, with ſucceſs : HE abt 


rects ond dram to be taken every 
morning and evening, ſor three 
monthof together 3; aften which, to 
. confirm: the cure ande prevent ar- 


Qq 3 | Ka 2 


398 


lapſe, the ſame doſe is to be re- 
| peated for three vr four days before 
every new and full 


1 nz 0 A9t AX 
le 0120 
Bano n bende I. 65 | 
ANTIDYSENTERICUM, 
*  Antidyfenteric eleftaty,” + 
| Take — regain 
elle Wakjithres dram:; 
darspermaceti, two drams; 


* Conſerve of N e an ounce | 


9155 Þ "and #:half;' * no . 

* Oil of Almonds, 1 ; 

- Balſamic fyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 

Let the wax and ſpermacer] be 
zi melted in che oil, over a gentle 
10 fire, and: bed mixed with the 
9 7 conſerve and * 
+13 un. ERE tarp irritating bender 
have eroded ohe inteſtines, and 

laid open the mouths of the blood- 
+ vellels;; this foft ning of electary 
18 often of eatfuſe,' It 3s Tail 
that uxus bf long ſtanding, con- 
tracted ity the Indies, which had 
gyielded nothin 


7 
, 
3 


moved by: this; which ſupplies rhe 
: imatuful uucus of the bowels. that 
the flux has carried off, heals: the 
excoriations, and obtunds the acri- 
monious A 


Erzeriaiun. ARQMATICUM, 
© Aromatic r 2-4 1 
Take of 1980 . >! . 
Mhe aromatic ſpecies ras rin 
115 and a half: 


a e keveddev)twoonntes; * 


Syrup of orange peel, a * A e 


quantity. 

Make them: 1 1 852 Wang 
if | 10 

Pn > warm din: medica ls 

of uſe in nervous complaints and 
decays of. conſtitution. The bulk 

of a ſmall nutmeg may be taken 
oer three” times a day wen a 


i 


9 17 Fj! 


Me WIR] Compoſitions. 


Moon or a con- 45 


4 Þ to medicines of wh 
the reſtringent Kind, have been re- 


Part IV. 
laſs of wine, or any other prop 
bor, after i ic. + 7 | 2 4 


* \ 1 n 
n f N 1 


AELie pan geen BALzAMrouN, 
n Balſamic electary. 
Take of 


Conſerve of: roſes, two ounces; 
Locatelli's; balſaw. one ounce, 
Diſſolve the balſam in the yolk of 


an egg, and then mix therewith 
_ the conſerve, : 5411/0 


* 
HA . 1 


T 31s ele@tery,is uſed in ſome 
-conghs and diſorders of the pag, 
as alſo in the vomica; or ſup- 
puration, in the ſtdmach, which 
ſometimes happens after, dyſente- 
ies; and where there is an erofion 
or rupture of the blood veſſels, as 
in hæmoptoes. In theſe caſes, the 
bulk of a nutmeg may be taken 
for a doſe twice or thrice a day. 
Etrcraxtyn cn Atyntarti, 

Chalybeate electary. 
Take of 1 
Salt of ſteel, one dram ; 
Candied nürmegs, 
Candied Einger, « each half an 
ounce ; 
Oil. of cinnamon, five Hrops ; 
Conſerve of orange Peel, one 
ounce; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make them into 
an eleftary- 


A © 6. 
Ruſt of ſteel, or "Neel "NEED 
with ſulphur, ſix drams ; 

Candied ginger, one ounce ; | 

| Conſerve of es - peel, three 

ounces 2 | 

eas of orange p el, as much 

as will reduce them into a 
Proper conſiſtence. 


0 


Tursz elegant chalybeate meck. 
cines are given» not only in ca- 
chectic and chlorotic caſes, and 
menſtrual obſtructions; but * 

WIe 


* 


* 
* . at |; : 5 „ 


Chap. 5. n - Bleffaries: e 895 | 
viſe in low hyſteric, and melan, Tages compoſitions are ſaid to 93 
Jer cholie diſorders; 4 and for warm- be uſed in ſome of the military hoſe. | 
ing and Aab and the habit in pitalz; the firſt as a cooling laxa · N 
tive, for the inflammation and ten- | 


| preat debilities and decays of con- 
' ſtitution. In either of theſe inten, fion of the urinary paſſages, which 
l always accom a; virulent go- 


tions, the bulk of a ſmall nutmeg is 
norrhaa: in is intention à dram 


to be taken twice a day, and its 
s; efects \Prompred. by moderate exer- and a half is directed to be taken 


5 ci. e ele ad Ol morning and evening. The 
bf eg ſecond is deſigned for ſtrengthen- 
th eiten ur DEOBSTRUENS., ing the parts after the viralence is 
| uent Avg expelled, and the heat and inflam- 
Take "wh mation have ceaſed: the bulk of 
i Gum ammoniacum, NY! _— wage may be en twice or 
ts Hard ſoap, each adram; ..,, thricea dax. 
a | Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple; , ns 
| Conſerve of orange-peel, half 
_ an ounce ; . Dr coun” 
Syrup of ginger, as much as is | 
ſufficient to reduce the other T Ra Ws of gum Saaiat n. 
ingredients into the conſiſtence we ae | 
21 dlectary. aud INC Compound powder of aram; 


Canella alba, each ſix drams; 
Conſerve of ſcurvy-grals, two tw 
ounces; a 8 
Syrup of oratige-peel, a8 1 0! 

as will bring them into,ap1 
per conliſtence. | SIE n 


In dc beumatf a, ad 
and aches in general, that àre nôt 
accompanied with inflammation, 
and ſome kinds of paralytic'num 
neſſes, this warm ſtimulating elec- 
tary may be taken to the quantity 
of a nutmeg twice a a "Fo 


Warerz the beat is oppreſſed 
by thick. phlegm, or the viſcera 
obſtructed, this electary may be 
taken twice or thrice a day. to the 
bulk of a ſmall nutmeg at a time. 
The quantity above preſcribed is 
ſufficient for ſix or eight doſes. 


EuxcTAkivM AD GONORRHOEAM. 
Flectary for a gonorrhea. 
Take of 9 * 
Lenitive electary, three ounces; 
Jalap, three drams; 
Nitre, one dram aud a half; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 


tity to make them into an ELzcranrya 1 EX 13. VRRORg 


electary. ene ee 
| | a ts Eladary of black bellebore.; 
e Take of | 3u4(e 
Lenitive electary, three ounces; Black Lellcbore root, 1% 
Balſam of F one ounce Extract of ſavin, cle 8 
and a half; Compound powder of myrrh, | 
Rhubarb, each half ag ounce; 8 


Gum guaiacum, | Canella alba, two drams; 


Nitre, each one ounce; 

Syrup of orange-peel, as much 
as will reduce them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence for an eleCtary. 


Syrup of orange- peel, as much 
as is ſufficient. 
Mix and make them dach an ele- 


tary. * 


5 14 $ 1 4 8215 : 
| 24 4 Tais 


©? "Toes electary is loyed in on 
of our Roſp nar bes the 
natural edevations' from the ute- 
raus: for which purpoſe, it is un- 
1 a medleige of great pow- 
It may be taken to the Juan⸗ 
city of half Aa dram twice a gay,” 
ggg g, . I 
55 3 _— 1e 
hh + oh * . 
eech | 
29 Palp of reſh comfry: root, ; each 
de ounee; 
Conſerye of mallows, half FA 
ounce ; 
_  Syrupgf marſhmallows, as much 
as is ſuf ient to reduce the 


Whole into the Kafkas of 
a an electary. 


TES electaty i 15 52655 to the 


2 of a cheſnut, chręe ox four 
Sf, day, along, with à milk 
diet, for incraflating and obtund- 
thin ſerous bumours, in hectic 
bates, in coughs roceeding 
rom thin tickli Nm, in 
fluxes and heat of urine, Where 


ö een he pars is 


IE LET 


i '® | 
Pi AD 5 


Nepbritic ed: 5 
Take of 


TLenltive eleclary, an ounce and 
ahalf; 


Venice turpentine, one ounce, 
3 prepared ſor prepared a 
7 terſhells] half an ounce; 
8 Chei de rhubarb, one dram; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a: as much 
nnn 
3 the 8 ne in the yolk 
of an egg, and then mir the 
whole de dcn, according to art, 
P _ foas to mag : thereof an e decay. 
Tars « com ofition, taken from 
the Edinbä-gh infirmary, is con- 


triygd 1 for cleanün 8 the N par: - 


Medicinal Geno. | 


Part IV. 


ſages' in n#phritic'th fordets. "Fur: 
Pa . Pa. divided b earthy 


„is à and, at t © e 
time, one of the molt powerful di- 
utetics that can ig theſe caſes be 


ventured on; the Thübarb and 15 
ative eleQar Fro, 55 uſeful adi. 
tions; for Pht here t& 


be always regs 4 though the 


11777 rgatives are very impro- 
A'Sram of the ele HM 


+ *& F 


__ 
with an infuſion of boy (Et 
roots, ſweetened, with”; a 13 
of honey.” — ed 


21 F 18 


. 4. 51 


Etiecib PARALYTICUM, 
Paralytic HEAT 
Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, 


Conſerve of roſemary tops, each 
one ounce; 


Compound ſpirit of lavenger, 


two drams. 
Beat the muſtard ſeed with * a rt 
water, that. the Pulp m be 
preſſed through a Yale f 1 


tuen mix with it the Gy 
I and the init. 
TIs is a 17727 efficacious medi- 
eine for paralyticdiſorders, tremors 
and nach of the limbs, 421 7 
cays accompanying old age, and in 
all e caſes Where the folfds Stats to 
be ſtimulated, or fluggiſh ſtagnant 
ow, to be put in motion. It 
5 5 to be taken every morning 
evening, or ofteſſer, to the 
bulk of a large nutmeg ; with a 
glaſs of rich wine, or any proper 
Julep, after i it. 


4 4 
44 4x » # 7 4 4 4+* — 


ELECTARIUM 7; 1 cokrier 
PERUVIANO. 


Electary of 4 Peruvian bark. 
Take of OY; 


Peruvian bark, ak ounces; 
Caſcarilla, half an ounce; 
„ Syrup of oran ge-peel,: a ſufficient 


uantit 
quantity, a. Take 


fy 6 n 


6s $50! 


of 
Peraiind, 1 Pre ounces ; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce; 
Syrup of range Feb 4 fulfcient 
"quantity, 
018 25. 323 W att 
Toke of 1 O99 TAR C2) 
Peruvian bark, thede ounces 10 
Orude ſal ammoniaef three drams; 
Syrup of lemon juice, à ſufficient 
„ 


Take of S n 2 
Peruvian . three ounces; 
Colcothar of Vieriol, ix drams; 


1 2. b 
Do 


SLES YT eee 1 
. * 4 Per b 


Simple Tg a ſulfclent Yuan” | 


ie ayer i 
4 e 10 qo CIs 
„ 
Peruvian bark, ee ; 
Alum, one ounce; 


as is ſufficient. 


ain IQ] hene: {iT + (1 i) 
Take of 5 i 
Extra of Names bak, one 
ounce; I Fist 1111 1 
' Bxtz4Qt of logwood;” 
Extract of nn. _ half an 
'- ounce, 


-Mucilage of goings ſetds, as 


much as is ſufficient to reduce 
the other ingredients into the 
conſiſtence of an electary. 


ALL theſe compoſitions gte very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 


tions for which they are deſigned. 


lan, N 


Hacor ite a drabght;? 
- Syrup of lemon pace, as much | 24 


bot 
the ſolide” and decays of conftity- 
tion; and the fifth, a — 
ic im flaxes and hæmorrhages, 
particularly in the diabetes and 
fluor albus. The bulk of à nut 
of each may be taken at a 3 . 
repeated According to the eigency 
ol; the elſe, Phe” het f is A very 
reeable form for the exhibition 
' Peruvian bark 29 coſe hö ate 
more than ordimarilyvffended with 
its taſte ; the ſubſtances here. join- 
ed effsctually covermg ite taſte, 


at the fame time — com- 


. in virtue. The com- 
on is a very elegant and plea- 
nt dhe and well delſefves'a place 


| — the wn att von may either be 


given in the forin of zar bobs or 

Ae dax: im the doſe gf a drm or 

more; of diſſplved in ee 
2 Pr Q ” 


elgin UL 5 
busen UR GAR 
ſy Acne o 2 
An ny purgative eletditny.* +: 
Take of 
Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams. | 


Make them into an electary. 


I» 


laxa- 
s or 


T0 i is an uſeful cooking 
tive in hot bilious dif) 

inflammatory diſeaſes. The bulk 
of a nutmeg may be taken every 
hour, or oftener, till it begins to 
operate, or the ſame quantity may_ 
be taken once a day occaſionally in 
dry coſtive habits. 


The firſt is calculated for common 


intermittent fevers, in the cure of 
which the virtues of the bark are 
greatly aflifted by the caſcarilla. 

The ſecond and third are given in 
thoſe intermittents, which happen 
in cachectic habits, and perſons 
ſubject to obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, where the bark by itſelf, on 
account of its great aſtringency, 
would be prejudicial. The fourth 


1s a good ſrengthener 1 in laxities of 


ELECTARIUYM SAPONACEUM, 
Saponaceous electary. 4 
Take of 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, twg ounces ; 
Pareira brava, one ounce z 
Rhubarb, 

Gum of aloes, each three drams 
Syrup of orange oy a ſafficient 

quantity. 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tar y. 
5 Tue 
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7; T xs pleftary is: calculated for 
Jaundices ariſing from an-obſtruc- 
tion of the biliary ducts, or a viſ- 
Cidity of the bile itſelf; ſuch are 
thoſe which moſt commonly occur, 
in which the ftools are of a whatiſh 
-oraſh-colour, and voided with diffi- 
-eulty. .: The: doſe' is from half a 
Aram to a dram, twice a day. 
How far the pareira brava in this 
compoũtion contributes to its vir- 
tues, I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine Some have recommend- 
ed this root. a8 a moſt pgwerful at- 
— in a 8 — 
orders {ſee page 193.) wiulſt others 
Jook ova 1 . ſuperior, if 
— to the common aperient 


At page 249.) The ſenſible qua- 


— of the pareira diſeover little 
e for the great character 

iven of it; and a competency of 
air trials of its virtue, is as yet 
wanting. The London college 
has not . it into N b n 


„„ 10 3 » 
@ 


eee SISTERS. 

eie! r abarg., 1 75 
Take of ” 
The japonic confeetion, two 
n ounces; _ 

0 Extract of logwood, one ouace; 


14 


1 n 
„oer nine n 
"A % 


21104 by 


«Syrup of dry. roſes, as much a; 

will reduce them into a pr 
.-confiſtenge for an  eleftary, 
3999180 10 1601 * L. 

This ele is calculated for 
the relief of dyſenteries, and other 
inteſtinal fluxes, ; after the acrid 
humours'have been duly evacuated 
by mild cathartics, &c. The quan. 
tity of a nutmeg: may be taken 
every four or nV hours. 

en 
- ELECTARIUM,E SULPHURE, 
Sy 0 Jul bur. 
Take f e 125 
Flower of. ſulphur, half an 
ounce z 3 1 
N eledary, two ounces; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuf 
cient quantity to make them 
into an ane nk 


T HIS electary i is cdetigund 3 
the piles, and generally diſtinguiſh. 

ed in the hoſpitals by the title of 
electarium hemorrhoidale: where the 


diſorder is accompanied with febrile 


or inflammatory ſymptoms, ſome 
nitre is occaſionally added, in the 
proportion of two drams, to the 
quantity here directed, It may be 
given from a dram to half a an ounce 
at a dime. 


tary, at leaſt never ſo thin as the 
former nor ſo thiolo as the latter. Taki of. 


and inſtead of ſugar, powders more Tb eds 23 
. agreeable to the intention of emol- 


as the compound powder of gum 3 OO] manna, 1 
tragacanth, or the white or: black Freſh-drawn oil of Apes 


VI 11:7 nd 1 60 N K 708 
MAI b 2401 I. IJITAMA198, 80 HICHOU 
rn EmarrER YR: 


014 85 1 of = 


84 4 1 ' 1 f Deer 0 . f 
. * Lobecks. „ 


TIENES F J * X > BYE 
e ' BL 


* <1} I 
/ Zoboch; kad Bene, or Mix ind make alin | into a WD. 5 
1 es a ſoft compound hoch. 35 n 05 " 
4 to be licked or ſlowly 


ſwalloced down, of a middle con- e EX mare. 


ſiſtence between a ſyruprand-elec- .. + Starch, Johath 
lo th WE ILY 


24% 445 14 A 


Theſe riqns are generally Starch, two W ; 


e of expreſſed oils, mixed Japan earth, one dram; 

with ſyrups, * vther like ſab- Balſamic. eee 

o ſtances. In- making them; the: 72 Whites 
©; 


eggs, Fed up znto 


is firſt to be-mixed/with a littl a.thin fluid, each one. :QUnCce. 


gar, and/thewriffly beat up in a ee make them i Win . 


mortar, with the oil; which will 2 -Y 
thus readily 1 incorporate, eſpecially. LOHOCH DE 1x6.” 1 
if the ſyrup. is of the acid kinc. ee, ; 81 
Two ounces of fyrup, a dram of 1 yo 210 
ſugar, and an ounce of e teffed Tak beck 
"bil, form a linctus of à due con- . Freſh- amen lioſced Gl. ds | 
ſiſtence; which may be made thick- ' Balſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; - | 1 
er at pleaſure by adding more oil, Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, | | 
or thinner by an increaſe of the White ſugar, each two drams. | 
rup. iy 8 Mix and make wy into « lo- , 
Any oily ſubſtance, as Locatelli's hoch. | 


balſam, ſpermacetti, &c. may like- vo 
wiſe be reduced into this form: ' LOHOCH pr MANN NY | | 


23 


* bt 


lients or pectorals, may be uſed ; Take of F 


bechic troches ef the ſhops... But Syrup of er | each £qual 
the form at beit is very unſightly parts. | 
and diſagreeable, and ſubſtances of Mix and make them i into a lohoch. 


this kind render it more ſo. LOHOCH SAPONACEUM, 
Saponaceous loboch. 


LOHOCH COMMUNE, Edixb. 
Common. loboch. Take of 
Edinb. Caſtile ſoap, one dram; 

Take of : Qil of almonds, one ounce ; 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce 
Syrup pf marſhmallows, or bal- and a half. 

ſamic ſyrup, each one ounce; Mix and make them into a lohoch 
White ſugar, two drams, according to art. 


LOHOCH 
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x . LOHOCH DE TS. 2 coughs from defluxions in the 
1 Ar rr aſſages; for however they 
TLoboch 0 ſfermaceti. 1129 may Rate de been celebrated, under 

0 Eadinb. the vague appellation of peftorals, 

Take HE An affections of the breaſt and 
9 two drams; lungs, it is not to be expected, 

Prem drawn eil of atmorids, that *their ,-emoHient: lubricRing 

rr half an ounce; 2.49% quality can reach thoſe parts, or 


«i 


. ic ſyrup, one qunce. that they can give anybrelief ; in 
Mix the ſpermarert -wi rags. the true pulmonary tough. The 
cient quantity df volk of eggs, ſlow manner in which they are 
then add the bi and ſyrup p- and - ſwallowed down renders them wel] 
_ make them 3 into a lege. adapted to. correct acrimony and 
TFT O77 - drritation in the throat: and about 
4 © LOH bee the mouth of the ſtomach though 
| Ba{favtt "I - the free uſe uf ſuch unctuous com- 
Ae of & 4395 19 2551 a 7 | Rene is ſoen Hable to. Pall the 
F ee dc Grams; - appetite. Indeed the form is an 
3 Spalfäm of Peru,” ene dram:; - inelegant one, and in the preſen 
. "'Syr 9 of marſhmallows, two ee 18 are ed. 
ices.” © 4 Ast: . 
tan Pte inc enen de ee er 
well — with a ſufficient 2 8 n 


Na $a cm er, Conſerve of led "roles," two 


n D JC LIES GTG. 7 . ounces : 2 
118 N sorurivus. mh Weak ſpirit of AE four 
dg lle Blech. 757 ſcruples, or as much as. is 
\ TALE * . 14 "ON to give a gracckul 
Conſerve of hips, one EY AGE 5 ongfidut vii 
Solutive rap of, of roſes, ...- Mix them together. bi | 
or of oli olive, ach four dunces. 'Trxs linctus is of a diffetent na- 


Mix and make em into a lohoch. ture from the foregoing prepara- 
h tions, and is uſed as a light fe- 

The principal uſe of fohoths | ſtringent and © detergent. It ra- 
is in diſorders of the 1 internal parts ther ſtrengthens than relaxes the 
of the, mouth, fauces 5 and ceſo- ſtemach, is ſufficiently; agreeable 


Seer as in e f £ 4 A tate, and of a 150 rede colour. 
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* 8 . oils 
were united with watery li- 
quors, by .the mediation of ſugar 
and ſyrups, into thick unctuous 
compounds. The preſent chapter 


contains mixtures of oily, reſinous 
and other like bodies, with water, 
in a liquid form, of a white co- 
lour telkublüng milk, and hence 6 


called emulſions. 

Emulſions have been generally 
prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 
of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 


with common water, or any agree- 
able ſimple diſtilled water. In this 


roceſs, the oil of the ſubject is, 
by the mediation of the other mat- 
ter, united with the aqueous fluid; 
and hence they poſſeſs ſome- ſhare 


of the emollient virtue of the pure 


ol; with this advantage, that they 
are agreeable to the palaed, and not 

apt to turn rancid or acrimonious 
by the heat of the body, which 
the pure oils in ſome inflammatory 
caſes may do. 

Emulſions, beſides their uſe as 
medicines themſelves, are excel- 
lent vehicles for certain ſubſtances 
which cannot otherwiſe be ſo con- 


vemently taken in a liquid form. 


Thus camphor, triturated with al- 
monds, readily unites with water, 
into an emulſion, and in this form 
is conveyed into the remoteſt parts 
of the body, with ſufficient efficacy 
to anſwer intentions of moment, 
at the ſame time that its heat and 
pungency are ſoftened by the uncta 
oſity of the almonds. 


Pure oils, balſams, Fefins, and 


other ſimilar ſubſtances, are like- 
wiſe rendered miſcible with water, 
into emulſions or milky liq aors, by 
the! intervention of mucilages. The 
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white or” yolk of an egg unites 
theſe bodice: alſo with water, but 
leſs elegantly.” : 

Several of the rammy i 100 
ammoniacum, galbanum, myrrh, " 
and others, are redueible into emul ” 
ſions by trituration with water 
alone; their reſinous part being 
rendered diſſoluble by the 0 
tion of the gummy. | 


EMULSIO C OMMUNIS. 
Common emulſion. 


| Lal.. noir Toomey 

Take of 

Sweet almonds dlanched, one 

ounce; 

Gum Arabic, half an ounceg 

Double: refined ſugar, ſix drams; | 

Barley water, two pints. | 
Diſſolve the pum in the barley wa- _ | 


ter warmed ; as ſoon as the wa- 
ter is grown thoroughly cold, 
pour it by little at a time upon 
the almonds and ſugar, firſt beat 
together, continuing to "grind? 
the whole, that the liquor may 
on milky; after which, it is to 
paſſed through 2 krainer. 


Edinb. - 5112 | 

Take of * my 
Sweet almonds, one ounce; Work 
White ſugar, to drams; | 
Simple cinnamon” water, one 

ounce; wy | 
Common water, two pints. 

Beat the almonds with the'feeds-in- ſages 
a-marble mortar, and gradually 
pour on them the common was 
ter, working the whole well to- 
gether. Then ſtrain eff the li- 
quor, and add to it the einn- 
mon water. and the ſu gart. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


” 
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If half an ounce of gum Arabic be 


pPpreviouſly diſſolyed in the water, 
the preparation is called EMUL- 


SIOA RABICA, be Arabic e- 


mul ſion. 


Sasa care ſhould be taken, 
that the almonds are not become 
rancid by keeping; which will not 
only render the emulſion extremely 


unpleaſant, à circumſtance of great 


conſequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from pre- 
parations of this claſs. Theſe li- 


r diluting and obtunding acri- 
monious humours ; particularly in 
heat of urine and ſtranguries ariſing 
, either from a natural ſharpneſs of 

the juices, or the operation of 
cantharides, or other irritating me- 
dicines: in theſe caſes, they are 
'to be drank frequently, in the 
quantity of half a pint or more at 

a tine. 75 
Some have ordered emulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudity; 
but by this proceſs they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulſions, the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and float- 
8 diſtinct upon the ſurface. 
cids, and vinous ſpirits, produce a 
like decompoſition. On ſtanding 
alſo for ſome days, without addi- 
tion, the oily matter feparates, 
and riſes to the top, not in its pure 
form, but in that of a thick cream. 
Theſe experiments prove the com- 
poſition of the emulſions made 
from the oily ſeeds of kernels, and 
at the ſame time point out ſome 
cautions to be attended to in their 

preparation and uſe. 


EMULSIO — — 
C orated emulſioan. 
fon L Cui. Edinb. 
d Take of 
| ” 4 


x Camphor, half a dram; 
7 5 8 : = N | 
5) 30 (4 97romur/ 


l N . ; E ; 
| Vee] Commurbunt be. t 
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Grind the camphor and almonds 


» 


4 * 
A 44 5 EX 1 


Sweet amo ſix in number; 70 
! White ſugar, Half an ounce; | / 


Simple al water, half 
- vine Pere mb "ba 


T1 4 
well together in a ftone mortar, 2 . 
and add by degrees the penny- g 

royal water; then ftrain the 7 : 
liquor, and diſſolve in it the 
- ſugar. | | 


[1 


* 122197 2d, L 140 
T I«sõ is a very commodious form 


for the exhibition of camphor; 


the unctuous quality of the almonds 
in great meaſure covering its pun- 


| gency. In fevers that require the 
yo? are. PRC made uſe of - 


aſſiſtance of this powerful diapho- 


retic drug, a ſpoonful of the emul- 20 
ſion may be — every three or 5 
four hours. , 


LAC AMMONIACTI. 
Mill of ammoniacum. 
| Lond. 

Take of | 
Gum ammoniacum, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, half a 

int. 

Grind the ammoniacum with the 
water, in a mortar, until the 


. gum is diffolved. 


Tuts liquor is employed for 
attenuating tough phlegm, and 
promoting expectoration, in hu- 
moural aithmas, coughs and ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera. It may 
be given to the 8 of two 
ſpoonfuls twice a day. -,.. 

I": #64. 9 Ce. 2 4 -- 

EMULSIO PURGANS. 
A purging emulſion. 
Take of 5 | | 

Sweet almonds, blanched, two 

drams ; | 

Fine ſugar, one dram; 

Gum Arabic, half a dram; 

Scammony, ten grains; 

Simple cinnamon water one 


ounce. 
* D iſſolve 


1 
1. 


PF 


| Ehapiiy7: 
Diffulve'the gum in the cinnamon 
water, and having ground the 
ſcammony with almonds and 
ſugar, pour on the liquor by 


\ little at a time, continuing to 


grind them together, ſo as to 
make them into an emulſion. 


+44 >. 548 1963 $M fel 
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-Txrs' emulſion is an agreeable 1 


and an effectual purgative. It may 


be prepared with different propor- 


tions of the ſcammony, at pleaſure: 


other purgative reſins, as that of 


jalap, may be ſubſtituted to the 
ſcammony; a proper quantity of 
any ſyrup to the ſugar; and to the 
cinnamon water, any other ſimple 
water that may be more accept- 
able: but ſpirituous waters, for rea- 


ſons already mentioned, have no 


place. Some have employed an in- 
fuſion of liquorice, which appears 
to be. a very proper addition in 


theſe kinds of preparations, as it 


coincides with the almonds in cor- 


recting the irritating power of the 


purgative material. 


Exulso OLEOSA. 
Oily emulſion. 
Take of 


Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 


Spirit of hartſhorn, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, twelve 


ounces ; 
Pectoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 
half. 
Mix them together. 


Tais compoſition is often uſed 
againſt recent colds, for alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expec- 
toration. Where the complaints are 
of long ſtanding, theſe kinds of 
medicines have no place; nor 15 
their uſe in any caſe to be long 
continued, as they relax the ſto- 
mach, pall the appetite, and in- 
creaſe the diſorder. 

A much more elegant oily emul- 
fon, for all the intentions in which 


* ” 1 = } 
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ſpermaceti draughts, are commonly 


eggs; and the emulſions, ſo pre- 


60% 
the ſimple lubricating quali tyof ex- 
preſſed oils is wanted, may be pre- 
pared in the following manner-- 
Take an ounce of powdered: gum 
Arabic, and the fame quantity of 
common water: diſſolve the 
gum in the water, that it may 
orm a thick mucilage ; to which ** A. 2 
add by degrees. four ounces of 4. oa, 
freſhigdrawn oil of almonds, rub- 
bing them. well together in a 
mortar till they incorporate into 
a ſmooth white maſs. Then pour 
in by little and little, continuing | 
the agitation, four ounces of A. OI ! 
common water; to which may 2. 4, £ 
be added nutmeg" water, roſe 2. ON 
water, and ſimple ſyrup, of each 2. * 
two ounces. | we 


VA. 


Tuts appears to be the pleaſant- * 
eſt form that oils can be given in. 

The union is alſo more perfect, and 
the oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on 
ſtanding, than in the emulſions oh- 
tained by other means. Even ſtrong © "i 
acids added to the emulſion, pro- | 
duce no decompoſition in it. But 
alkalies can have no place in this 
form ; for theſe, as we have ob- 

ſerved upon another occaſion, pre- 
cipitate pure gums themſelves from 

water. | 


— 


EuvLSs IO SPERMATIS ETI. 
Emulſion of ſpermaceti. 

Take equal parts of ſpermaceti and 

of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 
them together in a mortar till 
they are incorporated into a thick 
maſs, which may be diluted at 
pleaſure with water, as in the 
foregoing proceſs. 


EMursioks of ſpermaceti, or YI | 


pared, ate ſufficiently uniform. 
Thoſe made with mucilage, as here =&9 
directed, have this zdvantage, that 


| 
prepared by means of yolks of | 
| 
| 
| 


* ; 


they are Tefs in taſte, 
and not liable to grow rancid. 
The mixture of the ſpermaceti and 
murilage may be kept, for many 
days, in a ſtate ſit for being diluted 
by gradual additions. of watery into 
y eee 11 411 
3 ebf Aro, Bin 
beetle ith arum . 
Take of 1 
Freffi — — 10 x 0 
Gum Arabic, each two drams:; 
Spermaceti, two ſcruples; 
Common water, five ounces; 

Matmeg water, 

SED —_— each half 

k an ounce. 

11 Diſſolve che gum Arabie,with apart 
of the water, into a mucilage, 
which is to be beaten with the 
pe” 1: into a tmod:h: Paſte. 
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To this add the arum root, pre- 
viouſly beaten: by itſelf into a 
pulp; and rub them well toge. 
3 that they may be thoroughly 
mixed. Then 22 pour in 
the waters e de —— 
Fagsn arum root may be t taken 
in this form without the leaſt in- 
convenience from the pungency, 
with which the root itſelf fo vio- 
lently affects the mouth. I have 
given a ſpoonful of the emulſion 
every ſix hours, or oftener, in caſes 
of the rheumatic kind, and ge- 
nerally with great benefit. The 
more immediate effect experi- 
enced from it was that of warm- 
ing the ſtomach, and promoting 
ſweat, which in | ſome inſtances it 
did profuſaly q. a 
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Fuleps, Mixtures, and Draughts. 


Y julep is commonly under- 

ſtood, an agreeable liquor, 
detigned as a vehicle for medicines 
of greater efficacy; or to be drank 
after them, or to be taken occa- 
ſionally as an auxiliary. In this 
light their baſis 1s generally com- 
mort water, or a ſimple diſtilled 
water, with one-fourth or one-third 
its quantity of a diſtilled ſpirituous» 
water: this mixture is ſweetened 
with ſugar, or any proper ſyrup, or 
' acidulated with vegetable or mi- 
neral acids, or impregnated with 
other medicines ſuitable to the in- 
tention; care being taken that 
theſe additions be ſuch, as will not 
tender the compound unſightly or 
unpalatable. The quantity ufually 
directed at a time, in common pre- 
ſeription, is ſix or eight ounces, 

to be taken by ſpoonfuls. 

A mixture; more ſtrictly fo call. 
ed, receives more efficacious ma- 
terials, whether ſoluble in water, 
as extracts or falts; or indiſſoluble, 
as powders; more regard being 
here had to the mcdicinal inten- 
tion, than to the ſightlineſs or pala- 
tableneſs of the compound. There 
is indeed no preciſe diſtinction be- 
tween the two; the ſame compo- 
ſttion being often called by one a 
julepz and by another a mixture; 
though in general, few would give 
the name of julep to a very diſ- 
agreeable liquor, or that of mixture 
to a very pleaſant one. ; 

A draught differs from a julep 
br mixture only in being preſcribed 


in leſs quantity, the whole being 


intended for one doſe. * 


JULEPUM e CAMPHORA. 


Take of | 
Camphor, one dram; , - 
Double-refined ſugar, half an 


ounce z 


- Boiling water, one pint. =16 OF. 


Grind the camphor firſt with a lit- 
"tle rectified ſpirit of wine, until 


it grows ſoft; and afterwards - 


with the ſugar; till they are per- 
fectly mixed: then add the wa- 
ter by little and little, let the 


mixture cool in a cloſe veſſel, 


and laſtly paſs it through a 


„ ſtrainer, 


Tu xs is a more eaſy and effectual 
way of mingling camphor with as 
queous liquors, than grinding it 
with water alone, or ſetting it on 
fire, and then — it in wa- 


ter, as directed in our former diſ- 


penſatory, and in other books of 
pharmacy: though even this me- 
thod is liable to ſome inconvenien- 
cies ; part of the camphor exhaling, 


unleſs an extraordinary deal of care 


is taken, upon the affuſion of the 


boiling water; and part remaining 
upon the ſtrainer. The julep taſtes 
ſtrong of the camphor, and may 


be given, in caſes where this drug 
is proper, in the doſe of a ſpoon- 
fut or two. In extemporaneous 
preſcription, vinegar is ſometimes 
employed inſtead of water; this 
acid not only rendering the julep 
more grateful to the palate and 
ſtomach, but likewiſe promoting 
and extending the efficacy of the 
camphbr, rendering it ſerviceable 
in ſome fevers where that hot 
pungent medicine by irſelf would 
be leſs proper. In this view the 


following ſorm is a very elegant 
Julep of camphar. — 
' 0 4. f 1 
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© © OE IN 
JULEPUM E CAMPHORA ACE-. 
| 8 F 
Camp bor julep with vinegar. 
Take of . n 0 
Camphor, one dram; 
Gum Arabic, two drams ; 
Double refined ſugar, half an 
oo; | | 
Vinegar, one pint. =16: 0x. 
Grind the camphor with à few 
drops of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
till it grows ſoft; then add the 
gum previouſly reduced to a mu- 
- cilage with equal its quantity of 
water, and rub them together 
till they are perfectly mixed. 
To this mixture add by de- 
| grees the vinegar with the ſugar 
1 olved in it. ESE 


By this management, the whole 
ſubſtance of the camphor is united 
with, and kept ſuſpended in, the 

liquor; and conſequently every 


ſpoonful of the mixture is equiva- 


lent to one grain and ſeven-eighths 
of a grain of camphor in ſubſtance. 
The | rom treatment ſucceeds equal- 
ly when water is uſed for the men- 
ſtruum; and if the aſſiſtance of ni- 
tre is required, this alſo may be 
added in either form. | 


JULEPUM e CRETA. 
| Chalk julep. 


114, Lond. 

TaksdF. + 0 2:7 5: ® 
The whiteſt chalk, prepared, one 
D Dune; n 
Double: refined ſugar, ſix drams; 
Gum Arabic, two drams; 
Water, two pints. 

Mix them together. 


T xIs julep is deſigned for heart - 
burns and other like diſorders ariſ- 
ing from acid juices in the firſt 
— The chief uſe of the gum 

to give a greater degree of con- 
ſiſtence to the water, and enable 
it to keep the powdered chalk ſuſ- 
pended. 


5 


Malina / Cimpoſtions. - 
- JULEPUM e Mosch. 
- +» ©» Muſe julep. 


| Take of 


Part IV. 


Lond. 


Damaſk-roſe water, fix ounces 
by meaſure; x 
| Muſk, twelve grains; 
Double: refined ſugar, one dram, 
Grind the ſugar and the muſk to- 
gether, and gradually add to 
them the roſe-water. 


Tuls is an improvement upon 
the HysTERICJULEPWITH MUS 


of Bates. Orange flower water is 


directed by that author; and indeed 
this more perfectly coincides with 


the muſk than roſe-water: but as 


the former is difficultly procurable 
in perfection, the latter is here pre- 
ferred. The julep appears turbid 
at firſt; on ſtanding a little time, 
it depoſites a brown powder, and 
becomes clear, but at the ſame time 
loſes great part of its virtue. This 
inconvenience may be prevented, 
by thoroughly grinding the muſk 
with two or three drams of mucilage 
of gum Arabic, before the addition 
of the water, as directed in the 
preceding chapter for making e- 
mulſions: by means of the gum, 
the whole ſubſtance of the muſk is 
made to remain ſuſpended in the 
water, Volatile ſpirits are in many 
caſes an uſeful addition to muſk, 
and likewiſe enable water to keep 
ſomewhat more of the muſk diſ- 
ſolved, than it would otherwiſe 
retain. The following compoſition 
of this kind 1s uſed in ſome of our 
hoſpitals. TR Han 


-JULEPUM MOSCHATUM. 
5 Muſe j ulep. 
Take of . 


Roſe- water, fix ounces; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, one dram 
and a half; x 5 
Muſk, fifteen grains; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Grind 


5 
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Chap. 8. b uleps, Mixtures, and Draughts. 6 1 1 
Grind the muſk with the ſugar, and . 


then mix therewith the other in- 
gredients. 5 


| JoLzPvat ALEXIPHARMACUM« 


Alexipbarmac julep. 


Take of as 


Simple alexeterial water, fix 
ounces ; | 


Spirituous alexeterial water; two 


ounces z 
Syrup of clove-j uly-flowers, two 
drams. 


Mix them together. 
3 


Take of 
Simple alexeterial vater, ſix 
_ ounces; _ 
Spirituous alezetarial water with 
vinegar, two ounces ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, two drams. 


Mix them together. 


JuLEPUM CARDIACUM. 
Cordial julep. 
Take of 

Simple cinnamon water, 

Simple orange peel water, each 
three ounces ; | 

Nutmeg water, two ounces ; 

Syrup of orange peel, half an 


ounce. 

Mix them together. 
2. 

Take of 


Dill- ſeed Aer, fix ounces; 
 Cardamom - feed water, two 
Ounces 3 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Syrup of ſaffron, each two drams. 
Mix them together, 


JuLzPUM CARMINATIVUM, 
Carninative julep. 
Take of 1 


Fennel ſeed water, ſix ounces; 


Compound juniper water, tw] O. 


ounces; 


Syrup of clove-july-flowers, half 
an ounce. 


IP ts 
1 =. 
_ pepper water, fix 
Ounces z 
Compound aniſeed water, two 
ounces; | 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. 
n 
Take of 


Dill- ſeed water, fix ounces g 
Compound caraway water, two 
ounces; 


Syrup of ginger, half an ounce: 


Jur grun HYSTERICU Ms 
3 alep. 
Take of 
Simple a water, 
Caſtor water, each three ounces j 
Spirituous pennyroyal water, 


two ounces; 


Simple ſyrup, two drams. 
Z. 
Take of 8 
Simple alexeterial water, ſix 
_ ounces ; — 
Cardamom : ſeed water, two 
_- ounces; 4 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Volatile aromatic "ſpirit; each 
one dram z - 
Syrup of deve. ul y-flowers, half 
an Ounce. 
3. 
Take of 


Dill- ſeed water, four ounces; 

Simple pepper- mint wee, o 
ounces; 

Tincture of eee | 

Syrup of ginger, each two Cy 


Jurzruu REFRIGERANS. 
A cooling julep. 
Take of 
Rhenifh wine, five ounces 3 
| Damaſk-roſe water, two oances 5 


Seville orange juice, 
Syrup of violets, each fix drams. 


Rr 2 | Jure 
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JuLEPEUM STOMACHICUM. 
"*IY Stomachic Julep. ** 
— » . | 
Simple mint water, ſix ounces; 


_ » Spirituous mint water, two 


_ ounces; DR 5 
Syrup of ſaffron, two drams. 
Take of 


Tincture of mint, fix ounces; 


Cardamom water, two ounces ; 
8 Simple ſyrup, half an ounce. 


Take f , 
Cinnamon water, fix ounces ; 
Nutmeg water, 
Stomachic tincture, each one 
ounce ; it 3 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
OUNCE. / | 
Tux titles of theſe mixtures ex- 


_ «preſs the intentions for which they 


are calculated: four or five ſpoonfuls 


of either may be taken occaſional- 


ly, or uſed as vehicles and diluters 


of medicines of greater efficacy. 


The 5-10 julapia are uſed 
in the Edinburgh infirmary. 


JULAaPIUM AMMONIACUM., 
Ammoniacum julep. 
Take of 38 


Milk of ammoniacum, four 


dbunces; | 
Syrup of ſquills, three ounces. 
Mix them together. 


. Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
may be given twice a day, in coughs, 
aſthmas, and oppreſſions at the 


breaſt. It is a medicine of con- 


ſiderable efficacy, but not a little 


- unpleaſant, though called a julep 


- 


in the hoſpitals where it is uſed. 


JutLayiuM -ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Antihyſteric julep, 

Take of . 
Pennyroyal water, four ounces; 


Compound valerian water, two 


ounces 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


Take of 


Part IV. 
Tincture of caſtor, two drams ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 


White ſugar, fix drams, 
Mix them together. 


Tux virtues of this compoſition 
are ſufficiently obvious from its 


title: the doſe is two ſpoonfuls, to 


be taken twice or thrice a day. 


JurArtuu CARDIACUM, 
Cardial julep. 


Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Aromatic water, two ounces; 
Volatile oily ſpirit, 
Tincture of ſaffron, each two 
S3 | 
te ſugar, half an ounce, 
Mit, and make them into a julep. 


HIS mixture is an uſeful cordial 
in all depreſſions of the ſpirits, in 
the ſinkings of low fevers, and the 
languors, to which hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal perſons are ſub- 
ject. An ounce, or two ſpoonfuls, 
may be taken for a doſe, two or 
three times a day, 


 JuLaPpIUM DIAPHORETICUM, 
Diaphoretic julep. ” 

Take of | Fer!” 
Alexeterial water, four ounces; 
Spiritof Mindererus, twoounces; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, fix drams. 

Mix them for a julep. 


Tears excellent compoſition is 2 


very powerful ſudorific, and an- 


ſwers its intention more effeAually, 
and with greater certainty, than 
many others calculated for the 
ſame purpoſe. Where a copious 
ſweat is to be excited, as in rheu- 
matic diſeaſes, two ſpoonfuls are 
to be taken warm in bed every 
hour, or two hours, till the ſweat 
breaks out; if warm diluting li- 
quors are not afterwargs ſufficient 

| to 


Chap. 8. 7 uleps, Mixtures, and Draughts. 
. - to keep it up, the ſame medicine 
is » bo occaſionally repeated. 


' JULAPIUM DIAPHORETICUM 
IF -  ACIDUM. - 
Acid diaphoretic julep. 

11 


Alexeterial water, four ounces; 


Treacle vinegar, two ounces; 
Tiacture of ſaffron, half an 
ounce; 


Spirit of amber, one dram; 
White ſugar, one ounce. 
Mix them together. 

Tus acid quality of this dia- 
phoretic julep adapts it more par- 
ticularly to thoſe diſorders in which 
any of the internal parts are in- 


flamed, as in pleurifies and peri- 


pneumonies. It is given in the 
{ame doſe as the preceding. 


JuLar1UM DIURETICUM, 
| Diuretic julep. 
Take of | 
Spirit of Mindererus, four 
ounces; - 
Compound horſeradiſh water, 
two ounces ;z 
Syrup of marſhmallows, three 
ounces. | 
Mix them together. 


Tux ſpirit of Mindererus is an 
excellent aperient ſaline liquor, 
capable of promoting evacuation 
either by the cutaneous pores, or 
the urinary paſſages, according to 
the manner of exhibiting it. We 
have ſeen above, that when taken 
warm in bed, it proves a power- 
ful ſudorific; eſpecially if aſſiſted 
by volatile ſalts, ſmall doſes of 
opiates, or other ſubſtances which 
tend to determine its action to the 
kin, If the patient walks about, 
in a cool air, it operates gently, 
but for the moſt part effectually, 
by urine: the additions here join- 
ed to it, correſpond with this 
intention, and promote its opera- 


(26 + 4473 5 x. 
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tion. As this medicine excites 


the urinary diſcharge, without 
heating or irritating the It 
takes place not only in dropſies, 
but likewiſe in inflammatory diſ- 


orders, wherever this ſalutary ſe- 
-cretion is to be promoted. It 


is given to the quantity of twa 
ſpoonfuls, thrice a day. . 

A dram of ſpirit of amber is 
ſometimes mixed with this julep, 
which nevertheleſs does not ſeem. 


to receive from that ingredient an 


additional virtue: whatever vir- 
tues the /alt of amber may poſſeſs 


(which probably are not ſo great 


as is generally ſuppoſed) the /þirit 
is impregnated therewith in an 
extremely low degree; ſee page 
482. FE . 


JuLayPiUM rokribun. 
Fetid julep. 
Take of 


Aſafetida, one dram and a half; 


Rue water, ſix ounces; *© 


Compound valerian water, two 


ounces ; 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; 
White ſugar, ten drams. 


Rub the aſafetida in the rue water 


till it diſſolves, and having 
dropt the oil upon the ſugar, 
mix the whole together. * 


Tunis compoſition is not a little 
fetid and unſightly ; it is never- 


theleſs a medicine of great efficacy, ' 


in hypochondriacal and hyſteric 


diſorders, -aſthmas, and other ner- 


vous complaints : the doſe is one 
ſpoonful, to be taken thrice a day. 
It is ſometimes prepared without 
the oil of hartſhorn. 


JuLtariuM HYDRAGOGUM., 
Hydragogue julep. 


ounces; 15 
Emetic tartar, ten grains; 


Rr 3 Syrup 


. 


| 


f 
Mix them together, 
THOBRION A LERE OT 


"Two fpoonfuls'sf this jules are 
given, in hydropic caſes, every 


two hours, till it takes ſufficient 


effe as a purgative ; which it 
generally does before the 2 


ere preſeribed has been made ule. 
of. Emetic tartar, thus exhibited 


in ſmall doſes, and frequently 


repeated : proves as certain and 
2 


powerfu cathartic, as it does an 
emetic when given in a larger 


quantity at once. It operates ne- 


vertheleſs, for the moſt part, with 
ſufficient eaſe, | | 


es JULAPIUM/ SISTENS, 
Binding julep. 


” 


Take of 


Alexeterial water, four ounces; 


Aromatic water, two ounces ; 


po confection, two drams ; 


. earth, in powder, one 


Liquid 33 forty drops; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them well together. 


* 


„Tais julep 18 calculated againſi 
dyſenteries and diarrhœas; in 
825 our proper: evacuations, 
it generally eaſes the. gripes, and 
refrain th flux. It 1s to be 
given Mee or four times a day, 


in the#quantity of a ſpoonful at 


A time. 
5 hy 7 | - | 
-MisTURA ALEXETERIA, 


7 Alexeterial mixture. 
Take of noon 


Common water, four ounces; . 


Spirituous alexeterial water with 

_ vinegar, 

Julep of camphor, each one 
ounce and a half; 


yerva, four fcruples ; 
Nite, two ſcruples ; 


% .. . Medicinal cent, ben h. 
Syrup of buckthorn, two ounces. 
XIX. Mix them together. 


Compound powder of contra- 


* 


* 4 
\ 0 
| ' 


„ 
- 


Syrup of orange peel, fix drams, 


1 
5 


In hoſpitals and places ill aired, 
common inflammatory fevers ſome- 
times change into putrid and ma- 
lignant ones, To guard againſt 
any accident of this kind, as ſoon 
as the inflammation begins to abate, 
or the pulſe” to ſoften, three or 


four ſpoonfuls of this alexiphar- 


mac mixture may be given ev 

ſix hours. rOanrplbr | Ho 
anſwer beſt when thus piven in a 
liquid form; and to be moſt effi- 
cacious in ſuch ſmall doſes, for 
abating inflammation and nervous 
ſymptoms, and likewiſe for pro- 
moting a gentle diaphoreſis. 


 MisTURA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 


Antidyſenteric mixture. 
Take of _ 13 | 
Simple cinnamon water, ſeven: 

ounces ; 3 
Spirituous cinnamon water, one 

dodunce; 3 | 
Electary of ſcordium with opium, 
eres, 


Mix them together. 


Take of 3 | 
Extract of ' logwood, three 
drams; | 
Tincture of Japan earth, two 
drams; 8 | 
| S$pirituous cinnamon water, one 
ounce 3 pr 
Common water, ſeven ounces. 
Diſſolve the extract in the cinna- 
mon water, and then add the 
common water and the tincture, 


Ix recent dyſenteries, after the 
neceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful 
or two of either of theſe mixtures 
may be given after eyery motion, 
or once in four or five hours: if 
the firſt, which is a mild opiate, 
fails of procuring reſt, it is a ſign 
that ſome of the corru ar” 


| Chap. 


| all remain in the bowels, and chat 
itis more proper to go on with the 
evacuation, than tc ſuppreſs” the 
flux. Theſe medicines will ſome- 
times likewiſe take place im the laſt 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, when through 
neglect or miſmana t it has 
continued till the ſtrength is much 
impaired, the inteſtines greatly 
relaxed, and their villous coat 
abraded; provided there are nei- 
* ichorous or involuntary fools, 
aphthz, petechiz, hiccup, or great 
-anxiety at the breaſt. "Rhubarb, 
and theſe aſtringents, are to be ſo 
interpoſed, that at the ſame time 


lodged, the ſtrength may be. ſup- 
ported, and the inteſtines braced. 
See Dr, Prin le's excellent obſerv- 
ations. on t | diſeaſes of the 
army, page 254, & ſeg. where 
the reader will find a full and ſatis- 
factory hiſtory of the ſymptoms 
and cure of this diſtemper, ſo 
frequent and fatal i e cam 

q 2 Þ P- 


2 en 4 Ce 2 J FAS $> 
Misxvxa ANTIEMETICA | 
\ SALINA,. 
Saline antiemetic mixture. 
Take of | 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram; ; 
Lemon ; juice, ſix drams; 
050 cinnamon water, one 
ounce ; gs 
Fine ſugar, one {cruple > _ 
Mix them together. 


Tuts mixture is frequently pre- 
ſeribed, not only for the purpoſe 
expreſſed i in its title, but like wiſe 
as a ſaline aperient in icterical, in- 


flammatory, and other diſorders, 

where medicines of that claſs are 
Mis rug A CARDIACA, 

| Cordial mixture. 

Take of 

Simple cinnamon water, four 
ounces 3 | 

eee en Pram: "BE — 3 


Thy / 0p 4. ire tth A 45 4, +2 © 


ON 10 72 >< £45 & 7; 7 9 250 8 
4 0 of 


; Tuleps, e ak Draughts 


that the putrid humours are diſ- 


Been deans 


. / bal. ue. 


8 
++ 


9575 

1 pirituous cinnamon water, two 
ounces ;- 

Extract of ſaffron, one ſeruple ; 

' ConfeRion of kermes, fix drams. 

Mix them together. qt 


xv great” languors 1 reſ. 
Cade a {poo nful of this rich cor- 


dial Fins 21 be taken N 
half hour. ; 


144 


MisruxA AD PHTHISIN, "y 
An . the Phthifie., 
Take of © 
| Balſam of Copaiba, one TR 
Common water, four ounces ; 
© Spirituous cinnamon water, of 
"ounce. 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. 
Let the balſam be diffolved in 
a proper quantity of yolk of egg, 
** e = of 
ingredients. 
TIA... ( ft Les: 
Thebaic extract, one 9 3521 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix them ere N. a N | 


Take of . | 
Oxymel of ſquills a aer * 
a half; 
Fhebaic tinQure, fifteen” drops ; 3 
Spirituous cinnamon water, two 
drams;z.. 1 5% 5: 
Common water, two ounces, 
Mix them 1. 


1 


I, 


's 


* — 
1 ” 
d * & 


15 the advanced ſtate of a con. e&/ 
ſumption, we may diſtinguiſh two 
ſorts of coughs, one occahoned, by 4 
the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea, which parts being then 
deprived 'of their mucus, become 
extremely ſenſible to irritation. It 
is this laſt kind, perhaps, which is 
moſt painful and reazing to the 
poet: The firſt” fort: requires 

alſamics, if the ulcer is open, 
and the matter can be 17 35 


| Kyo 2: 2) WE +. 
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; 616 be Compoſitions. | 5 - Part Iv, 


rated. For this purpoſe, the firſt and pungency greatly improve its 
pf the above mixtures _ a, very virtues... TWwWo ſpoonfuls of the 
elegant and effectual formula: mixture may be Nen wice or 
two ſpoonfuls are to be taken at a thrice a day: 171 
time, twice a day: 7 SEATS os 1 
Purges, : two drams pare- - \Havsrvs CATHARTICU : 
gore elixir, added to the 2 TCoatßbartic Teri. . 
of” the mixture here r Take ef 3 
will prevent that effect. 4 The - Scammony, ten grains; j | 
erred —_ of cough can only be Spirit of roſemary, two drams; 
ants; and for Syrup of buckthorn, ſix drams, 
row NE a the ſecond. of the Grind the ſcammony with the 
1 compoſitions is one | a in a glaſs mortar, and 
moſt. ſucceſsful medicines : [the when perfectiyf nn ted, mix 
conſerve i 15 altogether ſafe, an an in 5 ayrap. N 
n well adapted to the — Ib 
re of the diſeaſe, but o of. _ Pale . | 
_ yirtues: the opiate extra 8 7 T f 
A Abe ingredie 2 but fals ; in pow N 5 ſerup le; 
zs to he given with great caution, K q S 


as, opiates in general are apt to N Juniper water, one 


5585 : 2 dag the body, A ek - Infuſion of linſeed, an ounce 


( oration 5 N 
2 © and a half; | 
bad qualities are in bod me Simple ſyrup, one dram K 


corrected by ſquills; as 3 as 

the patient begins to complain Mix them together. i 

of reſtleſs nights from coughing, of IR 
the third mixture way be given at Borg theſe compoſitions are 
bed-time. See Pringle's Obſerva- ſtrong cathartics, * for the moſt 


eaſes part eafy and ſafe in operation, 
e on ag aiſ v5 the, N They are calculated chiefly for 


Misro 4 * VALERJANA« hydropic caſes, ' In © which they 
V, rian Mixture. | 2 copious evacuations, with- 


N ke of ut weakening or fatiguing the 
| * patient ſo much as many other 
Simpl © a Pepper niet . medicines of this kind, 1 f 
Wild valerian root, in powder, 
one ounce ; | 8 CATHARTICUS 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, of 84LINVUs. 
f an ounce; | Salipe cathartic. ee, 

Moree of das peel, ane oynce. Fo of 
Mix them toget er. Glauber's cathartic falt, 


- Manna, each fix drams; 

| * ILD valerian root, one of the Boiling water, three ounces ; 
principal medicines in epilepſieg Tincture of a EP one 
and vertigos, ſeems to anſwer „ 

better when thus exhibited in Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in the 
ſubſtance, than if given in form water, and having ſtrained off 
of tincture or infuſion. The li- the liquor, add to it the * 
quors here joined to it. excellent] of cardamoms. 


coincide with, and by their warm . E 


T nis 


Tuts c, 4 very tis ant and 
agreeable ſaline purgative. Tinc- 
ture of cardamoms is one of the 
beſt additions to ligyiors . of this 


kind; or oF the ie basis, ineral 
waters, for fen eng. n 15 
ceptable t to t e Fmoltifs 5, 


Haverys piapfonetiCON.” 


Diapbo retic draught. 
Take of my e. G 
Spirit of Mindererus, 
Fyrup of meconium, each half 
an ounce: _ | 


Salt of hartſhorn, five gfains. 
Mix them together. or 


erful 


Tais draught is a very pe 
faline diaphoretic. * It is given 


with ſafety, and often with great 
benefit, in the beginning of in- 
flagpmatory fevers, after bleeding; 
where theriaca, and other warm 
ſubſtances uſually employed, if 
they fail in bringing out a ſweat, 
increaſe the fever, | 


HavsTvs DIUREFICUS. 
Diuretic draughts. 
Take of 1. 
Oxymel of ſquills, one iran | 
and 3 half; 

Simple cinnamon water, 'one 
ounce ; 4 
Compound ſpirit of render, 

Syrup of orange peel, each * 
dram. 
Mix them together. 


Take of 3, 

Vinegar of ſquills, one dram 
(or one dram and a half ;) 
Salt of wormwood, half a dram; 
Lemon juice, fix drams ; 

Simple cinnamon water, 

- ounce and a half; 

Spirituous pepper-mint water, 
half an ounce; 

Syrup of orange peel, one dram. 


an 


Let the falt of wormwood and 


lemon juice be firſt mixed toge- 
6 


chap! 8. Tubpi; "Mi Mixturts, and Wangen, 
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ther and then add 10 «Miſe the | 


ether ingr N TO 
8 , 
Diuretie falt, two ſ ages > 


Oxymel of ae one dram 
by meaſu 
ater, an ounce and a half. 
1 r eg * 


nl Lb. ff IS * Nr 
Tak 2 239; ub 7 
-, n 
ra 41. cam eee fifte⸗ 
913 2 ith WM -+£ +: 


Irops ; 26 
5 Salt of POINT ha fm; 
.\ Lemon 3 Juice, 5 ewje - 
 Siniple r 


Wl once and a haf; e ” 
No, ſyrup, .two. 5 wh 
Mix them Lge Meru 2 not 


Tur two firſt of theſe elegant 
and efficacious compoſitions are 
commended by Dr. Mead, for 
promoting urine in hydropic caſes. 
He direQs them to be taken every 
night or oftener, according to the 
urgency of the ſymptoms. The 
ſquill, one of the moſt powerful 
diuretics, is, by the additions here 
joined to it, rendered not only 


More grateful to the palate and ſto- 
mäch, but likewiſe enabled more 


effeoctually to anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it. The other two 


are taken from our hoſpitals; 


in which the former, compoſed 


on the ſame plan with the two 


receding, is juſtly diſtinguiſhed 
5 the title of nitior or milder; 
and the latter, containing beſides 
the ſaline matter, a moderate doſe 
of cantharides, by that of fortior 
or ſtronger. 


HavsTuUs ANODYNO-DIURE- 
TICUS. 
An anodyne diuretic draught. * 
Take of 
Ley of tartar, half a dram ; 
Thebaic tincture, forty drops ; ; 
Pepper- mint water, one ounce z 


Simple. 


648 - 


innamor n Wa r | 
beg aer wien 
Spirituous Giatben datt "two d 
drams; un 


op. A ee N one 


IU d * r 
rarely ae exhibit. opium 


in dropfies; yet .in thoſe, which 


| xe accompanied with great 
| Ai Mod N ie drug, y caſing the 
N 


ping de . 


paſſa N eh painful 
kene peg occaſion, proves 
medicine of great fervice, and 
| 3 motes he. uri 
| diſcharge. r. Mea has ive 
| on ame Wm £1 3 
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\.  Medicing! Sandes . A 


Part Iv, 


* ** © \.* 


Fen of TE mixture abore pre 
Rib fon bag wb . un- 
aſcites en tympany at 
95 [oy time, where t the pain was 
her the thirſt RPA and 


in ebe in very Imall quantity: 

ure fl wi increaſed 
2 diem per : lop, alkaline ſalts, 
nitre, and other Panretics, were 


tried un vain: this lraught (when 
the patient ſeemed to be bey ond 
any affiftance from, ae pro 
gured un of bag fo 705 Gi 
a a grade 0 Nand Aus rom the 
paio, by likewiſe a copious dif. 
charg 80 e ; by repeating the 
Cline: for a little time, every 
eight hours, and afterwards uſing 
eee the cure was r 
ken N 
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AWA ALUMINOSA 
* BATEANA. 
Bates“ 4 alum water, ; 
: ty 7 20 74 
AAKE of ebe 
Alum ._ 
White vitriol, each half an 
e QUBEE 31, - 
Water, two pints.  -; 
Boil the ſalts in the water till 9 5 
are diſſolved, let the ſolution 
ſettle, and afterwarde filter it 


through paper... 


BArESs directs the ſalts to be 
firſt powdered and melted over the 
fre; but this is needleſs trouble, 
fince the melting only evaporates 
the aqueous parts, which are re- 


ſtored again on the addition of the 


water. This liquor is uſed for 
cleanſing and healing ulcers and 
wounds; and for removing cuta- 
neous eruptions, the part being 
bathed with it hot, three or four 
times a day. It is ſometimes like- 


wiſe employed as a collyrium; and 


as an injection in the gonorrhea 
and fluor albus, when not accom- 
panied with virulence, 


AQUA ALUMINOSA, 
Alam water, 
Fadi. 
Take of 
Corroſive mercury ſublimate, 
Alum, each two drams; 
Water, two pints. 
Let the ſublimate and alum be 
ground into powder, and boiled 
with the water, in a glaſs veſſel, 


to the conſumption of half che 


CHAPTER, 


| Latin, Gorges Ijin, 6 * oy 


much in uſe, as a de 
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water; then ſuffer the ber e to 
ſettle, "and pour it off one N Wn 
the ſediment. i 


Tuts is taken 125 Fallopins, 
with the exchange of roſe and 
plantane waters for common wa- 
ter, which, is equally fit for the 

urpoſe. The — 2 is de- 
ſigned chiefly for cutaneous . N id 
and ulcerations. 


AQUA SAPPHIRINA. | 
eee ae, 


Take of * 
Lime-water, newly made, one 
pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, one dram. 
Let them ſtand in 4 
per veſſel, or with ſome 
pow of copper, until the liquor 
"has as aig CRIES colour. 


Take of = | 
Lime-water, newly made, ont 
int; 
Sal ammoniac, two drams. 
Diſſolve the ſalt in the lime-water, 
and let the ſolution' ſtand in a 
braſs veſſel, until it has __— 
a blue colour, | 


2 


Tars water is at ee pretty 
tergent of 
foul and obſtinate ulcers, and for 
taking away ſpecks or films in the 
eyes. The copper contributes 
more to its colour, than to its me- 
dicinal efficacy: for the quantity 
of the metal diſſolved is extremely 


minute, 
AQUA 


q \ 
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bene, VrrRIOLIICA 
e, e 
Blue vitri oli water. 


Take n n. 
Blue vitriol}three: ounces ; | 


WY + 


Strong ſpirit (or oil) of vitriol, 
each two ounces; 


Water, A pint and à half. 
. the ſalts in che water, Anil 


| vn, | are diſſolved, then add the 
a ci Parity and flrer the mixture 


TE Piper.” ror er 
$2 > SONGS 


_ | I * 


ee e | 
' Edinb; PO. 
Take of os > LID Y 
'Blue vitriol, l 


Alum each three ounces; 
Water, +4 ints. Fo 


Boil ckem uncl the mts Are diſ. 


ſolved, then filter the N 
and add 2 drams of oil ot 
vitriol. *in 85 
TREGAR 8 — are + Feed 
the ſyptngorecommended' by - 
Sydenham, :fopiſtopping bleeding 
at the noſe and other external 


hæmorrhageb : fer this purpoſe, 


cloths or doſſils are to be dipt in 
the +: axle and applied "46 to the 
part. gu © ay 


AQU A-VITRIOLICA 2 
| CAMPHORATA:  * 
| Campborated vitriolic water. 
Take of 1199" $419 
White vitnol, hatf an ounce; 
Camphor, two drams ; 
Boiling water, two pints. 
Mix them, that the vitriol may be 
diſſolved; and after the feces 
have ſubſided, filter the liquor 


+through N 
ans ! 15 an unfrugal kat of 


\ 


managing A the greateſt 


Medicinal Gebe, 


Part Iv. 
part of which ſeparates with the 


4 feces of the vitriol, very little of! it 
3 remaining ſuſpended i in the Water. 
The Edinburgh college, in the 
preceding edition of their pharma. 
A COPE, 


ad a preparation under 
e title of Aqva oPATHALM1i. 


Ca, differing little otherwiſe from 
the above than in the quantity of 
water being greater, and in an 
addition of tutty and bole, 3 ingre- 
dients which could be of no uſe, 
as not being ſoluble in water, and 
ſubſiding from it in ſtanding. They 
have therefore, at'the late reviſal 
of their pharmatopœia, reduced 
this preparation to the lowing 
more ſim ple form. | 


"AQUA VITRIOLICA. 
Vitriolic water. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
White vitriol, two drams 
Water, two pints. 
Boil till the vitriol is diffolved, and 
then filter the | liquor, 


Watt the 4 es are watery or 
tained. theſe olutions of 'white 
vitriol are very uſeful applica- 
tions: the lighter inflammations 
will frequently yield to this medi- 
cine, without any other aſſiſtance: 
in the more violent ones, venzſec- 
tion and* cathartics are to be pre- 
miſed to its uſe, 


AQUA PHAGED /ENICA, 
Phagedenic water, _ 


„ Edinb. 
Take of 5 
Lime water, one pint; 
Corroſive mercury ſublimare, 
half a dram. 
Let a ſolution be made. 


Tis is deſigned for waſhing 
and cleanſing old foul ulcers, and 
preventing the growth of fungous 
It is for moſt purpoſes ra 


the 


fleſh. 


Chap. 9. Lotions, Gargariſint, Injeftions, Sc. 621 
ther too acrid to be uſed without third, where ulcerations require to 
dilution. Fea . * So? be deterged, or, the excretion of 

N GARGARISMA ASTRINGENS. thick viſcid ſaliva, promoted; and 


f m4 the fourth, where the mouth is 

A gargariſm. | 4% TR GER 

1 bac ode in and ſoften it. In ſome caſes, 
3 55 — am: 8 5 volatile ſpirits may be advantage - 
Honey of Ker, ons ounce; ouſly joined to "theſe kinds of 
Water, a pint and a half. Preparations. Dr. Pringle informs 


\ us, that in the inflammatory quin- 
Boil the 5 with 8 7 ſtrangulation of the * 
till ſuch dime in the Uquor, be has obſerved little benefit ariſing 
when ſtrained, will amount only From "this contain les; that 
to one pint; to which add the i 


| ſuch as were of an acid nature 
alum and the honey. ſeemed to do more harm than 
„ GaRGARISMA COMMUNE. good, by contracting the emunc- 

i; Common gargariſm. tories of the ſaliva and mucus, 
Take of aäand thickening thoſe /humours ; 
Tincture of roſes, one pint; that the decoction of figs in milk 

Honey of roſes, two ounces. and water ſeemed to have a con- ' 
Mix them together. trary effect, eſpecially if ſome ? 
| * OH ſpirit of ſal ammoniac was added, 
Take of 2 by which the ſaliva was made 
Water, ſix ounces; thinner, and the glands brought 


Nitre, one dram; : to ſecrete more freely; a circum- 
Honey of roſes, one ounce. ſtance always conducive to the 
Mix them together. Where acids cure. eo Apia 


are requiſite, forty drops of the ENEMA DE AMYLO._ 


weak ſpirit of vitriol are added Starch glyfter. © I" 
to this compoſition. Take of 8 Mes 
1 Gelly of ſtarch} four ounces; 
o 9 3 Linfeed oil, half an ounce: 
Take of gem g's | Liquefy the gelly over à gentle 
Emollient decoQion, one pint ; fire, and then mix in the oil. 


; Forty drops of liquid laudanum 
Tincture of myrrh, one ounce; res N wonty ns 
Honey, an ounce and a halt. fOmeUmes ndded. 

Mix them together. 


EN EMA AanoODYNUM, ſive © 
A GARGARISMA EMOLLIENS. 


bp OPIATUM. a 

Emellient gargari/m. - Anodyne, or opiate glyſter. 

Take of | Lake of l N 
Marſhmallow root, two ounces; Infuſion of linſeed, ſix ounces; 
Figs, four in number; Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 
Water, three pints. 8 


| F, 
Boil them till one pint is waſted, Mutton broth, five ounces; 
and then ſtrain the liquor, Thebaic extract, three grains. 


E 
Tasse liquors are uſed for ENEMA ANTICOLICUM. 


waſhing the mouth and fauce  Glyfer againſt the colic. 
the ſirſt, where the parts are ex- Take of | | 


.Y 
tremely relaxed ; the ſecond and Commor decoQtion, half a pint; fo a. | 
I be TinQura wy | 


N 


: 
: 
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a Tide Mi, one ounce; 


Common ſalt, one dram ; 
Linſeed oil, two ee 


#44 4 4 


G 


. ASTRINGENS. 


Afringine ghyſter. 


"Lime-water, ten ounces ; 05 
©. Japonic + confection, half 


Ounce. F £74 


ls them toge on for a 1 4 


of which one W is ip be es 


e : 


bes ASTEINGENS 
I's r . 
ingent balſamie ęlyſter. 
iN 8 ee by adding to the 
for half an ounce of Lo- 
Wren ſam, - diſſolved in the 


e an ogy: 


| r COMMUNE, 


Common glyfter. 
Take of 2. 


ounces; | 
Lenitive electary, one cots; 
Common ſalt, half an ounce ; 
Oil olive, two ounces. 


Wix them together. 


F 


28 Dfvp DOMESTICUM. 
Domeſtic cher. 


Cows milk, half a pint; 
. Brown ſugar, | 
Oil olive, each one ounce. 
\ Enzx4 nne. 
Embllient Mer. 
Take of a 


Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 
Cocos milk, half a pound. 

Let the oil be beat up with the 
yolk of one egg, and then add 


Take of 


7 the e milk. 


Lale cee. 


in nephritic ca 


Part IV. 


ENIUA TE TIbu n. 


Fetid euer. 
- pk TR 


Afafetida, two drams ; 
Rue, 
Savin, each half an ounce; 
Oil olive, one ounce;  _ 
Oil of amber, half a 8 
ater, one pint and a half. 
Boil the water with the rue ang 
ſavin, till half a pint is waſted; 
then ſtrain off the remaining 
decoction, and mix with it the 
FOR and the oils. Half the 
uan of the compoſition here 
fs is to be injected at a 
time. 


Ex EUA PURGANS. 
= Purging glyfter. 
Take of 


Common decoction, half a pint; 

White ſoap, one ounce; 

Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce 
and a half. 


Mix them together, 


EN EMA TEREBINTHINATUM, 


Common | decoftion, 85 1 | 


Turpentine glyſter. 

Taro of - © Wes 
Common decoction, ten ounces; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved in 


the yolk of an egg) half an 
dunce; 


L inſeed oil, one ounce. 
Mix them together. | 


Taz uſes of theſe compoſitions 
are ſufficiently obvious from their 
titles. The ſtarch, anodyne, emol- 
lient, and aſtringent glyſters, are 
uſed in dyſenteries, and other al- 
vine fluxes, to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the inteſtines, defend them 
from being corroded by the acri- 
monivus humours, to heal their 


exulcerations, and eaſe the pains 


which accompany theſe diſorders. 
The turpentine glyſter is injected 

Bo. the fetid in 
The others are 


hyſteric ones. 
calculated 


3 _ Sw. - r a — 


Chap. 9, Lotions, Gargariſhrs , Injettions, &c. 
Balſam of Copaiba, half an 


calculated for unloading the in- 


teſtines of their contents; where 


che exhibition of purgatives in 
other forms is improper, or unſafe. 
Glyſters have been looked upon 
by ſome as mere topical applica- 


tions, whoſe operation was confin- 
ed to the inteſtine, into which they 


are received. But experience has 
ſhewn, that in many caſes their ac- 
tion is extended much farther ; 
thus the turpentine glyſter, above 
deſcribed, promotes the diſcharge 
by the kidneys, and communicates 
to the urine a violet ſmell ; and 
the anodyne glyſter proves narco- 
tic, as if a moderate doſe of opi- 
um had been ſwallowed : perſons 
have been inebriated by ſpirituous 
glyſters; and ſome affirm, that 
life has been ſupported for ſeveral 
days, by thoſe of a nutritious 


| InjzeT10 BALSAMICA. 
. Balſamic injection. 
Take of 


$*% 


„ ouncez ; 
ime · water, fix ounces ; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces. 


then gradually add the lime- 
water and honex. op 
hp E , ; or A 7 
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Let the balſam be well beaten up 


with the yolk of one egg; and 


ijk 4c a3 . 1 19 7 | 
\: InjzeTio MERCURIALIS.. 


Take of 


uickfilver, _ | A 


B ſam of Copaiba, each half an | 


ounce; 41 5 
Roſe-Water, half a pint. 


Rub the quickſilver with the bal- 
ectly in- 
corporated ; then mix with them 
the bg of an egg, and after- 
war 


ſam, till they are 


s add the roſe- Water. 


g Tals and the foregoir prepar : 
ation, are. deſigned to be injetked 
Ser 


into the urethra in virulent 


* 


the parts, 
a7, # "I ; + 3.7% P” fa 
' N 3 , 


rheeas, for cleanſing and deterging 
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LAS TRR S are compeſfed chief. 
ly of oily and unctuous ſub- 


P 


ſtances, united with powders, into 
uch a confiſtence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the cold, 


— 


without ſticking to the fingers: that 
It may be foft and pliable in a ſmall 
heat ; and that by the warmth of 
the human body it be ſo tenacious, 
as readily to adhere both to the 
on which it is applied, and to 

he fubflance on which it is ſpread. 
© There is however a difference in 
the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord- 


ing to the purpaſes they are to. be 


applied to: thus, ſuch as are in- 


tended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 


ould be very ſoft and yielding; 
_ whilt thofe deſigned” for the limbs 
are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an 
ounce of yellow wax; and half 
an ounce of any proper powder, 
will make a plaſter of the firit 
conſiſtence; for a hard one, an 
ounce more of wax, and half an 
- ounce. more of powder may be 
added. Plaſters may likewiſe be 
made of reſins, gummy-reſins, 
&c. without wax, eſpecially in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription : for 
officinals, theſe compoſitions are 
leſs proper, as they ſoon grow tao 
foft in keeping, and fall flat in a 
warm air. 
It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſ- 
ters might be impregnated with 
the ſpecific virtues of different 
vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed 
for the compoſition of the platter. 
The coction was continued till the 
herb was almoſt criſp, with care to 


proven the matter from contra? 
ng a black colour: after which 
the liquid was ftrained off, and {ct 
on the fire again till all the aque. 
ous moiſture Had exhaled. We 
have already obſerved, that this 
treatnient does not communicate 
to the oils any very valuable qua- 
lities even felative to their - uſe 
in a4 fluid ſtate: much leſs can 
plaſters, made with ſuch oils, re- 
ceive any conſiderable efficacy frum 


the herbs. 


Calces of lead, Boiled with oils, 
unite with them into a plaſter of 
an excellent conſiſtence, and which 
makes a proper baſis for ſeveral 
other plaſters: a | 

In the boiling of theſe compo- 
ſitions, a quantity of water muſt 
be added, to prevent the plaſter 
from burning and growing black. 
Such water, as it may be neceſlary 
to add during the boiling, mult 
be previouſly made hot: for cold 
liquor md not only prolong the 
proceſs, but likewife occaſion the 
matter to explode, and be thrown 


about with violence, to the great 


danger of the operator: this acci- 
dent will equally happen upon the 
addition of hot water, if the plaſter 
is extremely hot. 


EMPLASTRUM ANODY- 
2, NUM. 0 
Anodyne plaſter. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
White reſin, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Galbanum, cach four ounce? ; 


Cummin ſeeds, three 3 
| | ac 


Chap. 10. 

Black ſoap, four ounces. 

Melt the refin and the gums toge- 

ther; then add the powdered 
ſeeds and the ſoap, and make 
the whole into a plaſter. 


Tuts = ſometimes gives 
eaſe in flight rheumatic pains, 
which it is ſuppoſed to effect by 
preventing the afflux of humours to 
the part, and putring in motion, 
and repelling ſuch as already ſtag- 
nate there. . by = 


- EMPLASTRUM - 

. ANTIHYSTERICUM. 

Antihyſteric plaſter, 
A þ 00 Edinb, | 
Take ß . RO 
Galbanum, twelve outices ; 

Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Vellow wax, each fix ounces; 

Venice turpentine, 

Cummin ſheds in powder, 

Aſafetida, each four Ounces. 


Mix and make them into a plaſter. 


Tuts plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region, or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 
ſometimes with good effet. _ * 

EMPLASTRUM 
_ATTRAHENS. 
Drawing plaſter, 


Lond. 

T0 
Yellow reſin, - 
Yellow wax, each three pounds ; 
Tried mutton ſuet, one pound, 

Melt them together, and whilſt 
the maſs remains fluid, paſs it 
through a ſtrainer. 


Tais is a very well contrived 
plaſter for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, It is calculated to ſup- 


ply the place of melilot plaſter : - 
whoſe great irritation, when em- 


ago for the dreſſing of bliſters, 
been continually complained 


 Plafters, PB bs + \ 


entirely omitted, wnle 


626 


of. This was owing to the large 
quantity of cefin contained in it, 


which is here for that reaſon re- 


trenched. It ſhould ſeem that, 
when deſigned. only for drefling 
bliſters, the reſin ought to -be 

s where a 
continuance of the pain, and irri- 
tation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required. Indeed plaſters of 
any kind are not very proper for 
this purpoſe: their conſiſtence 
makes them ſit uneaſy, and their 
adheſiveneſs renders the taking 
them off painful. Cerates, which | 


are ſoftet and leſs adhefive, a 


pear much more eligible : the 
ceratum album will ſerve for ge- 
neral uſe; and for ſome particu- 
lar purpoſes, the ceratum citrinum 
may: be applied. ; 


EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 

; Wax Pp er. ö 4 

- Edinb. _ 

Take of . 
Yellow wax, four pounds 
White reſin, "o : 
Mutton ſuet, each two pounds. 


Melt them together into a plaſterz 


which ſupplies 
melilot p! er. 


Tunis plaſter is ſimilar to the 
foregoing, but the further reduo- 
tion of the reſin renders it for ſume 
purpoſes more eligible. | 


EMPLASTRUM . + 
CEPHALICUM. 
Cephalic plaſt er. RES 

Lond. 3 


the 


Take of | 


Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 
Soft? — P.qopey one 2 5 
Yellow refin, 
Yellow wax, each four ounces ; 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
| mace, one Ouncèe. N 
Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax 
together; then add, firſt” the 
85 | labda- 


* a 
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Z 08 of mage. > aut! 


Edinb. 
Tale o of | 
Abbach in Sia: 5 
= yellow Wax, | | 
* Venice turpentine, each four 
Quaces. 
+ Oi! of lavender, two, drams ; 
Oil of amber, one dram. 
leit the tacamahaca wWith the wax, 
and then add the turpentine, 
that a 3 may be formed: 
' © when this compound is taken 
from the flre, and grown al- 
moſt cold, mix i in the oils. 


TuzsE plaſters are applied, in 
weakneſs or pains of the head, to 
the temples, forehead, &c. and 
ſometimes likewiſe to the feet. 
Schulze relates, that an invete- 
rate rheumatiſm" in the temples, 
which at times extended to the 
teeth, and occaſioned intolerable 
pain, was completely cured in 
two days by a plaſter of this 


kind (with 2 addition of a little 
opium) applied to, the part, after 


many other remedies had been 
tried in vain: he adds, that, a 


large quantity of liquid matter 


exuded, under the plaſter, in 
drops, whick were ſo acrid as to 
-corrode the cuticle. | 


*FMPLASTRUM de CICUTA 
cum AMMONIACO. - 
Tie, of hemloch, with am- 


moni acum. 


| Edinb. 0 * 

Take f 

Juice of hemlock leaves, four 
1 Ounces; 


. 


Medicinal Co mpoſitions. 
labdanum, and and the + 


pockondres. 


Boil them over à gentle 


.Þ art IV; 


THrrs plaſter was formerly ſup- 
| Poſed to be a 3 cooler and 
diſcutient, and to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings of the 
ſpleen and diſtenſions of the hy- 
For ſome time paſt, 
it has been, among” us, entirely 
neglected; and hence the London 
college, at the late reviſal of their 
pharmacopœia, omitted it. But 
the high reſolvent power which 
Dr. Stork has diſcovered in hem- 
lock, and which he found it to 
exert in this as well as in other 
forms, entitle it to further trials, 
The. 1 appears very well con- 
trived, and the additional ingre- 
dients well choſen for aſſiſting the 
ee of the nene Sad 


EMPLASTRUM. COMMUNE. 
Common plaſter, fully called 
| Diachylon.”” | 
CY Lond. | 
Take of 2 
Oi olive, oue gitfon's 
. Litharge, ground, into a moſt 
ſubtile powder, five pounds. 
tre, with 
about two pints of water, keep- 
ing them continually ſtirring, 
till the, oil and litharge uaite, 
and acquire the conſiſtence of a 
laſter. If all the water ſhould 
bo conſumed before this hap- 
pens, add ſome more water 
previouſly made hot. 


| Eeinb. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, fix pints; 
_ Litharge, three pounds. 
Yoll them into a platter. 


e 75 


Vinegar of ſquills, as much as is 


i ſufficient to diflolve the gum. 
Add the juice to this ſolution, 
and having ſtrained the mix- 
ture, boil it to the nee 
0 a plaſter. . 

I 5 


poſition proves diſcoloured, - 
| adi 


Tus heat in theſe proceſſes 


ſhould be gentle, and the matter 
kept continually ſtirring, other- 
. wiſe it ſwells up, and is apt to 


run over the veſſel. If the com- 


addition of a little white lead and 
oil will improve the colour. 
Theſe plaſters are the common 
application in excoriations of the 
kin, flight fleſh wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, 
and n a warm, and defend 


it from the air, which is all that 


can be expected in theſe caſes 
from any plaſter. Some of our 
induſtrious medicine-makers have 
thought theſe purpoſes might be 
anſwered by a. cheaper compoſi- 
tion, and accordingly have add- 
ed a large quantity- of common 
whiting and hogs lard : this, 
however, is by no means allow- 
able, not only as it does not ftick 
ſo well, but likewiſe az the lard 


is apt to grow rancid and acri- - 


monious. The counterfeit is di- 


ſinguiſhable by the eye. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
- ADHASIVUM.... 
Common Jeicking plaſter. 

Lond. oo 


ad. 
Sage... 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Yellow refin, half a pound. 


Melt the common plaſter over a 


very gentle fire; then add the 
reſin, firſt reduced into powder, 


that it may melt the ſooner; and 


mix them all together. 


This plaſter may otherwiſe be 


made, by taking, inſtead of 
the common plaſter, its ingre- 
dients oil and litharge ;- and 
adding the refin a little be- 
fore they have come to the 
due conſiſtence; then continue 


the boiling, till the plaſter is 


finiſhed, ; 
It turns out the moſt elegant 
when made by this laſt method, 


EMPLASTRUM 
ADHASIVUM. 
Sticking plaſter. 


© » Plaſters. 
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Take of | 4 
Common plaſter, two pounds ; 
Burgundy pitch, one pound. 
Melt them together, ſo as to make 
1 FB: =; n e ee 
Taresz plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adheſives, for keeping on other 


— 


dreſſings, ec. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNR 
| cum GUMMI. 
Common plaſter with 


Lond. 

Take of g Bang 
Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Galbanum ftrained, eightounces ; 
Common turpentine, ; 
Frankincenſe, each three ounces. 

Melt the galbanum with the tur- 

pentine, over a gentle fire, and 

ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, re- 
duced to der: then gradu- 
ally mix with theſe the common 
plaſter, previouſly liqueſied by 
a very gentle heat. 

Or, inftead' of the common plaſter 
already made, you may take 
the oil and litharge boiled -to- 
gether: as ſoon as theſe. unite, 
before they have acquired the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter, the other 

ingredients are to be added. 


EMPLASTRUM -;: 
GUMMOSUM. 
Cum plaſter. 
© Edinb.. 
Take of 18 85 
Palm oil, four pintj:: . 
Litharge, one poundand a half; 
Gum ammoniacum, - 
Galbanum, by 
Venice turpentine,  , _. 
Yellow wax, each half a pound. 
Boil the oil with the litharge to the 
confiſtence of a plaſter ; then 
add the other ingredients, and 
make the whole into a plaſter, 
according to art. 5 
Ss 2 Born 


2 


628 


Bor theſe plaſters are uſed as 
digeſtives and ſuppuratives; par- 
ticularly in abſceſſes, after a part 
of the matter has been maturated 


And diſcharged, for ſuppuratin 


or diſcuſſing the remaining har 


— 


*EMPLASTRUM CROCEUM, 


yulgo OXYCROCEUM. 


| Saffron plaſter, commanly called 


Take of RSX 
Burgundy pitch, LE 
Yellow wax, each one pound; 
. Galbanum, 1 * 
Tar, each half a pound; 
FSaffron rubbed into powder, 
e 0 
Let t rgundy „wax, a 
. be melted together 
over a gentle fire; then add the 
tar and ſaffron, and make the 
+ whole into a plaſter. 
Fals infrugal and injudicious 
compoſition is ſaid to ſtrengthen 


the parts to which it is applied, 


Eſpecially the tendinous ones; to 


warm in a great degree; and to 


reſolve aud difcuſs cold tumours. 
Tas is now introduced as an in- 


turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum. 


EMPLASTRUM e CYMINO. 
Cummin plaſter. 


Wy 2 
Take of 


* Burgundy pitch, three pounds; 


Yellow wax, 

Cummin ſeeds, 

- -» Caraway ſeeds, | | 
Bay berries, each three ounces. 
Melt the pitch with the wax; 
then ſprinkle in the other in- 
gredlents, firſt reduced into a 
powder, and mix tht whole well 


together. boy | | 
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Tris plaſter ftands recom. 
mended as a moderately warm dif. 


cutient ; and is directed by ſome 


to be applied to the hypogaſtric 
region, for ſtrengthening the vif. 


cera, and expelling flatulencies, 


EMPLASTRUM 


Defenſiue plaſter. 
7 2 


Take of 


Litharge, two pounds; 


Oil olive, four pints ; 

: Yellow wax, ** 
Olibanum, in powder, 
Venice turpentine, each four 

Ounces ; | 
Colcothar of vitriol, ſix ounces, 


Boil the oil with the litharge, till 


they have acquired nearly the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter: in this 
liquefy the wax, and then add 
the other ingredients, fo as to 
form the whole into a plaſter 
according to art. 


Tuis plaſter is laid round the 
lips of wounds and ulcers, over the 
other dreflings, for defending them 
from inflammation, and a fluxion 
of humours ; which however, as 


f Mr. Sharp very juſtly obſerves, 
gredient, in the room of Venice r 


plaſters, on account of their con- 
ſiſtence, tend rather to bring on 


than to prevent. 


EMPLASTRUM e MELILOTO. 
Melilot pleſter. 
Take of 80 


Melilot leaves, freſh, fix pounds; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; 
White reſin, eight pounds; 
Yellow wax, four pounds. 


Boil the herb in the melted ſuet 


till it is almoſt criſp; then 
ſtrongly preſs out the ſuet, and 
adding the reſin and wax, boil 
the a * a little, ſo as to make 
a plaſter thereof. 


T EIS 


Chap. 10. 


Tuis plaſter has been frequent- 
ly made uſe of for dreſſing bliſ- 
ters: fee EMPLASTRUM ATTRA=- 
aexns. The London college have 
diminiſhed the quantity of reſin, 
to render the compoſition leſs 
irritating; and likewiſe omitted 
the Berk, as being of no ſigni- 
ficancy towards the uſe of the 
plaſter, and of a very diſagreeable 
ſcent, a circumſtance of primary 
. . conſequence to be avoided in diſ- 
orders, where freedom from diſ- 
turbance, and every means that 
can contribute to quiet reſt, ought 
by all poſſible endeavours to be 
procured : not to mention the 
miſchievons adulterations ſome- 
times practiſed in this plaſter with 
irritating materials, for procuring 
the green colour, which is made 
its marketable characteriſtic, more 
compendiouſly than by the decoc- 
tion of the herb. The moſt cer- 
tain method of diſcovering abuſes 
of this kind, is to put 1 of 
the plaſter into ſome ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac; if it tinges the 
ſpirit blue, we may be certain it 
is adulterated. The London col- 
lege has ſubſtituted to this plaſter 
the emplaſtrum attrahens, and the 
Edinburgh the emplaſtrum cereum. 


EMPLASTRUM ex AMMO- 
NIACO cum MERCURIO, 
Plaſter of ammoniacum with 


Take of 
Gum ammoniacum, 
one pound; | 
Quicklilver, three ounces; 


Sained 7 


Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 


dram. 

Grind the quickſilver with the 
balſam of ſulphur, till it ceaſes 
to appear; then, having melt- 
ed the ammoniacum, add it 
gradually, a little before it cools, 


to this mixture; and let che 


_ Plaſters. © 


mercu 


eh | t 
5 629 
whole be perfectly mingled to- 
. „ 


Tais is 4 very well contrived 
mercurial plaſter: if in ſome 
caſes it ſhould not prove adhefive 
enough, the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of turpentine will readily 
make it fo, 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum MERCURIO. © 


- Common plaſter with mercury. 


Lend. 
JJ ͤ 
Common plaſter, one pound; 
Quickſilver, three ounces; 
Simple balſam of 
dram. Yr #, 
Make them into a plaſter, after the 
ſame manner as the foregoing. 


EMPLASTRUM 
MERCURIAL E. 
Mercurial Falten, 
Edinb. 
row of 10 ; 
um er, a poun 
half : * 
Quickſilver, eight ounces; 
Venice turpentine, one ounce; 
Liquid ſtorax, an ounce and a 
half. | 
Grind the quickfilyer in a mortar, 
with the turpentine and ſtorax, 
until they are perfectly incorpo- 
rated; and then, having melted 
the gum plaſter, and taken it 
from the fire, add to it this 
mixture, | | 


Taress mercurial plaſters are 
looked on as rowerthl ute 
and diſcutients, acting with much 
greater certainty in theſe inten- 


tions, than any compoſition of 


vegetable ſubſtances alone; the 
exerting itſelf in a con- 
ſiderable degree, and being ſome- 
times introduced into the habit, 
in ſuch quantity as to affect the 

883 mouth. 


ſulphur, one 


and a- 


% 
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mouth. | Pains in the joints and 
limbs from a venereal caufe, nodes, 
tophs, and beginning indurations 
of the glands, are ſaid ſometimes 
to yield to them. 


"EMPLASTRUM e MINIO. 
Nea lead plaſter. | 
Lond. © 
. 
Oil olive, four pints;. _ | 
Red lead, reduced to a moſt ſub- 
tile powder, two pounds and 
a half. 8 25 
Make them into a plaſter, after 
the manner directed for prepar- 
ing the common plaſter: but 
more water is here required, and 
greater care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent the compoſition from burn 
- Ing and growing black, 


Tas is uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſes as the common or diachylon 
plaſter, from which it differs little 
otherwiſe than in colour. It has 


nan inconyenience of not ſticking ſo 
well; and therefore the Edinburgh 


college haye now omitted this com- 
poſition. ; 
"EMPLASTRUM DE MINIO CUM 

Pf  SAPONE. 

Red lead plafter with ſoap. 
This is made by addir g wo fore- 
going plaſter taken from the fire 

as ſoon as the moiſture is evapo- 
rated, and whilſt hot, half a 
pound of Spaniſh ſoap cut into 
thin ſlices: ſtir the whole 
ſtrongly together, until the ſoap 
3s liquefied, and a plaſter formed 

- - according to art. 


Tus is much eſteemed by ſome, 
for diſcuſſing gouty tumours, and 
the juices ſtagnating after ſprains, 

Whatever yirtues it may have di- 
ſtinct from the general ones of the 
applications of this claſs, they de- 
pend entirely upon the ſoap; and 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 


- 


Part Iv. 
ſoap in the form of plaſters does 
not appear to exert much of the 


efficacy which it does in forms of 
a ſofter conſiſtence. 


EMPLASTRUM e 
_ MUCILAGINIBUS, 


Plaſter f mucilages, 
ond. 
Take of 


Yellow wax, forty ounces; 
Oil of mucilages, half a pint ; 
Gum ammoniacum, flrained, 
half a pound; 
Common turpentine, two ounces. 
Melt the ammoniacum with the 
turpentine; and having, in an- 
other veſſel, liquefſied the wax 
with the oil, add this latter mix. 
ture to the other, 


SOME have been accuſtomed to 
uſe, inſtead of the oil of mucilages, 
common dil olive, flavoured with 
fenugreek ſeeds; and poſſibly this 
ſubſtitution may be admitted as a 
venial one; for the oil of muci- 
lages, genuinely made, contains 
ſcafce any thing of any of the in- 
gredients, except that part of the 
fenugreek ſeeds wherein their fla. 


your reſides, the mucilaginous ma- 


terials ſerving only to provide it 
with a name: ſee page 330. 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS, 
Strengthening plaſter. 


Lond; 
Take of 


Common plaſter, two pounds; 
Prankincenſe, half a. pound; 
Dragons blood, three ounces. 

Melt the common plaſter, and add 
to it the other ingredients re- 
duced into a powder, 

The dragons blood ſhould be re- 
duced to a very fine powder, 


otherwiſe the mixture will not 
be of an uniform colour. 


Txr1s is a reformation of the la- 
borious and injudicious compotition 
| deſcribed. 


Chap. 10. : 
deſcribed in our preceding pharma- 
copœias, under the title of Eu- 


FUASTRUM AD RERNIAu; and 
though far the moſt elegant and 


hene dt. 


Hax the addition of the gums 
is ſuppoſed to promote the refolvent 
virtue of the ſoap. 


6310 


ſimple, 1s as effectual for that pur- EMPLASTRUM EM 7 
poſe, as any of the medicines of STOMACHICUM. 

this kind, If conſtantly worn, with Stomach plaſler. 

a proper bandage, it will, in chill. Lond. | 

dren, frequently doſervice; though Take of wr 4 


perhaps not ſo much from any 
ttrengthening quality of the ingre- 


dients, as from its being a ſoft, 


cloſe, and adheſive covering. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters 
compoſed of ſtyptic medicines, 
conſtringe and ſtrengthen the part 
to which they are applied, but on 
no very juſt foundation; for plaſters 
in general relax, rather than aſ- 
tringe, the unctuous ingredients 
necellary in their compoſition, 
counteracting and deſtroying the 
effect of the others. 


EMPLASTRUM e SAPONE. 
| oy . wp 


Take of 
Common ute, three pounds; 
Hard ſoap, half a pound. 

Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil 
then to the conſiſtence of a 
plaſter. Take care not to let it 
grow too cold, before you form 


it into rolls, for then it will prove | 


too brittle. 


Tuts plaſter dier only in co- 
lour from the red lead plaſter with 
ſoap above mentioned. 


EMPLASTRUM 
SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous plaſter. 
Esainb. 
Take of | 
Gum plaſter, three pounds; 3 5 
Caſtile ſoap, ſliced, half a — 
Melt the gum plaſter, and mix into 
it che ſoap. | 


i 


Soft labdanum; avi ounces j 
Frankincenſe, one ounce; 
Cinnamon, 
The expreſſed oil, called oil of 
mace, each half an ounce; Th 
Eſſential oil of mint, one dram. 
Having melted the frankincenſe, 
add to it, firſt the labdanum 
ſoftened by heat, and then the 
oil of mace ; afterwards mix 
theſe with the cinnamon and oil 
of mint; and beat them toge- 
ther in * warm mortar, into a 
maſs, which is to be Kept 1 in a 
cloſe veſſel. 5 


:b 79 Tars is a very 8 fomach 


plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to be 
eaſily made occafionally (for theſe . 
kinds of compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, 
not fit for keeping ;) and to be 
but moderately adheſive, ſo as not 
to oſtend the ſæin; and that it may 
without difficulty be ' frequent! 
taken off and renewed, which cheſs 
ſorts of applications, in order to 
their producing any conſiderable 
effect, require to be. 
Ediub. 
Take of h 2 
Yellow wax, eight ounces; 
Tacamahaca in powder, four 
ounces , PHE, | 
| Cloves, powdered, two ounces ; 
Palm dil, ſix ounces: "it 
Expreſſed oil of mace, an ounce 
and a half; | | 
Eſſential oil of mint, two dau 
Melt the wax and tacamahaca with 
the palm oil; then removin 
the mixture from the fire, lad 
884 


the 


are 


+ 
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Take of 


a 7 
eo? 


the other ingredients, and make 


them into a plaſter, according 


to art. 


Tress plaſters are applied to the 
pit of the ſtomach, in weakneſs of 


that viſcus, in vomitings, the · diſ- 


order improperly called the heart- 


burn, &c. and ſometimes with 


-- ſucceſs. The pit of the ſtomach 


however, as Hoffman has obſerved, 
is not always the moſt proper place 
for applications of this kind to be 
made to: if applied to. the five 
lower ribs of the left fide, towards 
the back, the ſtomach will in ge- 


neral receive more benefit from 
them ; for it appears from anato- 


mical inſpection, that greateſt part 
of it is ſituated there. , 


EMPLASTRUM 
- VESICATORIUM, 


Bliftering plaſter, or epiſpaſtie 
Fe. 
; « Lond. 
Drawing ue two pounds; 

e 


Cantharides, one pound; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 


Melt the drawing plaſter, and a 


little before it grows ſtiff, mix in 
the cantharides, reduced into a 
moſt ſubtile powder; then add 
the vinegar, and work them well 
together. | 
Edinb. 


Take of | 
Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, 
Cantharides, each fix ounces, 


Reduce the cantharides into a moſt 


ſubtile powder, and add them to 
the other ingredients, previouſly 
melted together, fo as to make 
the whole into a plaſter, accord- 
ing to art. 497 
Compound epiſpaſtic plaſter. 
e an. 


945 
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Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces; 
- Yellow wax, four ounces; 


Venice turpentine, eighteen 
ounces; > 
Muſtard ſeed, | 


Black pepper, each one ounce; 
Verdegris, two ounces ; 
Cantharides, twelve ounces. 

Melt the wax and pitch together 
then add the turpentine; and 
when this is liquefied, ſprinkle 
in the other ingredients, firſt 
army and mixed together; 

eeping them continually fiir. 
ing, ſo as to make a plaſter 
thereof according to art. 

The bliſtering plaſters are to be 
kept in oiled bladders. 


Tus laſt compoſition has long 
been uſed in ſome particular ſhops, 
as the moſt infallible bliſter : though 


-either of the other two anſwers the 


purpoſe very ſucceſsfully, Whe- 
ther the vinegar in the firſt is of 
any advantage, is greatly. to be 


- doubted: in ſome caſes indeed, it 


has been obſerved, that the plaſter 
without this addition ſeemed at firſt 
to fail of its effect, and that on tak- 
ing it off, and rubbing the part 
with vinegar, the ſame plaſter, ap- 
plied again, has bliſtered freely : but 
this does not appear to be ſo much 
owing to any peculiar quality of the 
vinegar, as to its ſoftening the 
ſkin when applied in this manner, 
and fitting it for the action of the 
cantharides: when mixed with the 
other ingredients of the platter, it 
has not this effect: it likewiſe ex- 
hales in keeping, inſomuch that 
the compoſition, though ſufficient- 
ly ſoft at firſt, becomes in no long 
time too dry. Some have been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpare the trouble of 
making any plaſter on purpoſe for 
bliſtering, by occafionally ſpreading 


ſome of the cantharides in powder 


upon a common plaſter. 


Eu- 


* 
* , 0 
31 
v © 


Plaſters. 
Melt them together over a gentle 


Chap. 10. i 
| EMPLASTRUM ANODYNO- 
DISCUTIENS, 

An anodyne and diſcutient flap r 
Take of hs — 
Cummin plaſter, two ounces; 

Camphor, three drams; 


FThebaic extract, one dram and 
a half. 88 
Grind the camphor, with ſome 


drops of oil olive, into a ve 


ſubtile powder, and then mix it 


with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, into a plaſter. 


EMPLASTRUM CALIDUM. 

| Warm plaſter. | 
Take of * 5 
Gum plaſter, one ounce; 


Bliſtering plaſter, two drams. 


© EMPLASTRUM SUPPURANS. 
Suppurating plaſter. 
Take of e 


Gum plaſter, an ounce and a 


. - half; 2 
Burgundy pitch, half an ounce, 
Melt them together, 15 


Taz uſes of the three foregoing 
compoſitions, which are taken from 
our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their titles, The warm 
plaſter is a very ſtimulating appli- 
cation, of great uſe in fixt pains, 


2 4- 
15 $3 F F 6 | 4 
, 3 3 
* 


— 


as in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, be- 


ginning chilblains, &c. 


* 


Take of 


ak 
* * * 


F 


8 


, o 
* ; 
; "% 7 
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OM AP.T E R XI. 


Ix r MEN TS and liniments dif- 


i fer from plaſters little other- 


wiſe than in conſiſtence. Any of 
the officinal plaſters, diluted with 
ſo much oil as will reduce it to the 
thickneſs of ſtiff honey, forms an 
ointment: by farther increaſing the 
oil, it becomes a liniment. 


© UNGUENTUM 
 EGYPTIACUM. 


 FEdinb. 

Take of 3 

Verdegris, finely powdered, five 
Ounces ; | 

Honey, fourteen ounces ; 
Vinegar, «ſeven ounces. 

Boll them over a gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment. 


MEL ZGYPTIACUM. 
Lond. 3 


Verdegris, reduced into a very 
ſubtile powder, five ounces; 
Honey, fourteen ounces by 

weight; 


Vinegar, ſeven ounces by mea- 


ſure. 


Boil theſe ingredients together, 


over a gentle fire, till they have 
acquired a due conſiſtence, and 
a reddiſh colour. On keeping 
this mixtute for ſome time, the 
thicker part falls to the bottom; 
the thinner, which floats on the 


top, is called mel! Zgyptiacum. 


- THrese preparations are deſigned 
only for external uſe, for cleanſing 


and deterging ulcers, and keeping 


down fungous fleſh: they are ſer- 
viceable alſo in venereal ulcerations 
of the mouth and tonſils. If for 


Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


particular purpoſes, they ſhould be 
wanted more acrid, they may be 
occaſionally rendered ſo by ſhaking 
the veſſel, ſo as to mix up the thick 
matter at the bottom (which con- 
tains greateſt part of the verdegris) 
with the upper thin one. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM. 
bite ointment, | 


. Lond. 
Fake of | 
Oil olive, one pint; 
White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, three ouncs. 
Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 
keep them conſtantly and briſkly 
- fiirring, till grown thoroughly 
cold. | 


Zadinb. 
Take of 
Oil olive, three pints; 
Ceruſie, one pound; 
White wax, nine ounces. 


Melt the wax in the oil, then gra- 


dually add the ceruſſe, and ſtir 
them well together, that they 
may be thoroughly mixed into 
an ointment. 


TnEsz are uſeful, cooling, emol- 
lient ointments, of good ſervice in 
excoriations, and other like frettings 
of the ſkin. The ceruſſe is omitted 
in the firſt preſcription, on a ſuſ- 
picion that it might produce ſome 
III effect, when applied, as theſe 
unguents frequently are, to the 
tender bodies of children. Though 
thers does not ſeem to be much 
danger in this external uſe of ce- 
ruſfe, the addition of it is the leſs 


neceſſary here, as there is . 
oint- 
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ointment containin a more active 
preparation of the ſame metal, the 
unguentum ſaturninum; which may 
be occaſionally mixed with this, 
or employed by itſelf, in caſes 
where ſaturnine applications are 
wanted. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated white ointment, 
Lond. 
This is made by adding, to the 
white ointment a dran and a 
half of camphor, previouſly 


ground with ſome drops of oil 


of almonds. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
The white ointment, one pound; 
Camphor, rubbed with a little 
oil, one dram and a half. 
Mix them together, 


| Taxsx ointtnents- are ſuppoſed 
to be more diſcutient that the fore- 
going, and ſerviceable againſt cu- 
taneous heats, itching, and ſer- 
piginous eruptions. They ſhould 
be kept in cloſe veſiels, otheswife 
the camphor will ſoon exhale : 
their ſmelling ſtrong of this in- 
gredient is the beſt mark of their 
goodneſs. 


UNGUENTUM ex 
ALTHEA. 
Ointment of marſhmallows, 
Lond. 
Take of 

Oil of mucilages; three pints ; ; 

Yellow wax, one pound : 

Yellow refin, half a pound ; 
Common turpentine, two ounces, 
Melt the reſin and wax with the 

oil; then, having taken them 

from the fire, add the turpen- 
tine, and, while the mixture re- 
mains hot, ſtrain it. 
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Tuts ointment receives no vir- 
tue from the ingredient which it 
takes its name from {ſee page 330.) 
and therefore the Edinburgh col- 
lege has omitted it. 


% 


Uxcuvzxruu ANTEPSORICUM. 


_ Ointment againft the itch. > 
Take of . 


Elecampane root, freſh, 


Sharp- pointed dock root, freſhy 
each three ounces ; 
Water-creſſes, freſh and bruiſed, 
ten ounces; - 
Hogs lard, four pounds; 
- Yellow wax, 
Oil of bays, each four ounces; 
- Vinegar, one pint ; 
Water, three pints. 

Bruiſe the roots, and boil them in 
the water and vinegar; till half 
the liquor is conſumed : ftrain 
and ſtrongly preſs out the re- 
mainder, add to it the water- 
creſſes, and the lard, and bot} 
them till the moiſture is exhal- 

_ ed; then preſs out the ointment, 
and liquefy in it the wax and the 
oil of bays. 

Sulphur is added to this ointment 
occaſionally. 


UxGuENTUM ANTIPSORICUM 
cum MERCURIO. ; 

Ointment again/t the itch with 

mercury. 

This is made by adding to the fore- 
going ointment four, ounces . of 
quickſilver, killed with a ſuffi- 

cient quantity of Venice turpen- 
tine, and mixing them together, 
according to art, into an un- 
guent. 


Trxsr ointments are very inele- 
gant ones, and rarely made uſe of, 
The firſt is likewiſe precarious in 
its effects; and though thoſe' with 
ſulphur and mercury are of un- 
doubted efficacy, yet they are by 
no means ſuperior to the more 
ſimple 


J 
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fimple ointments of thoſe 2 de- 
ſcribed hereafter. The Edin 
college has therefore, at the late 
reformation very properly omitted 
both the antipſoric ointments. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
> 4. FLAVUM. | 
Yellow bafilicum ointment. 


- Lond. 

Take of | 
Oil olive, one pant ; 

__ Yellow wax, ; 
Yellow refin, | W 
Burgundy pitch, each one pound; 
Common turpentine, three 

ounces. 

Melt the wax, reſin and pitch, along 
with the oil over a gentle fire; 

then take them from the fire, 


add the turpentine, and whilſt 


the mixture remains hot, ſtrain 
. 
: | Edinb. 
Take of N 
Vellow wax, one pound; 


White reſin, one pound and a 


half; 
Venice turpentine, half a pound; 
Oil olive, one pint. 
Melt the wax and reſin in the oil; 
then add the turpentine, and 
ſtrain out the ointment. 


Tust are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digeſting, cleanſing 
and incarnating wounds and ul- 
cers, They differ very little, if at 
all, in their effects, from the /;ni- 
mentum Arcei, 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
| NIG RUM vel 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 

Black baſilicum ointment, or oint- 

ment of four ingredients. 

0 


Take of 


Oil olive, one pint; 
Yellow wax, 


urgh. 


Part Iv. 
Vellow reſin, 
Dry pitch, each nine ounces. 
Melt them all together, and, whilg 
the mixture is hot, ſtrain it off. 


Tals ointment was formerly of 
conſiderable eſteem for healing and 
incarnating wounds, &c. but 1s ſaid 
to have an inconvenience of being 
apt to render tkem foul, and pro. 


duce fungous fleſh ; at preſent it 


is rarely made uſe of; the yellow 


- bafilicum, and the liniment of Ar. 


cæus, (ing in general preferred, 

In the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
peeta, the black baſilicum is di- 
rected as follows. 


Take of 

Yellow wax, 

White reſin, 

Mutton ſuet, 

Tar, each half a pound; 

Oil olive, a pint and a half. 
Melt them over a gentle fire, ſtir. 

ring them well together; and 

then ſtrain the ointment. 


| How far the alterations here 
made may contribute to prevent the 
inconveniencies above . complained 
of, or indeed whether the objec- 
tions to the old ointment were well 
founded, I cannot take upon me to 
determine. [Thoſe who are the 
moſt converſant in the uſe of theſe 
ſorts of applications, are apt to 
aſcribe more to the compoſition 
than it has any ſhare in producing. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
VIRIDE. 
Green baſilicum ointment, 


Lond. 
Take of 


Yellow baſilicum, eight ounces ; 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 
ſure; 
Verdegris prepared, one ounce. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 


ment, 
THIS 
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Tas. ointment is an efficacious | 


detergent. Our hoſpitals have been 
accuſtomed to prepare an ointment 
greatly reſembling this, under the 
title of Unguentum viride detergens. 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 
Yellow ointment. 
L Edinb. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, one ounce ; 
Spirit of nitre, two ounces 3 
Hogs lard, tried, one pound. 
Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ſpi- 
rit of nitre, by digeſtion in a 
ſand-heat; and, whilſt the ſo- 
lution is very hot, mix with it 
the lard, previouſly melted by 
itſelf, and juſt beginning to grow 

ſtiff. Stir them briſkly toge- 
ther, in a marble mortar, ſo as 
to form the whole into an oint- 
ment. r 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 
FORTIUS, 
The flronger blue omtment. 
Lond. 
Take of 13 


Hogs lard, tried, two pounds; 


Quickſilver, one pound; 
Simple balſam of ſulphur, half 
an ounce. 
Grind the quickfilver with the bal- 
ſam of ſulphur till they are per- 


fectly incorporated; then gra- 


dually add the lard heated, and 
mix them carefully together. 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM 
MITIUS. 
The milder blue ointment. 
Lond. 

Take of | | 
Hogs lard, tried, four pounds; 
Quickfilver, one pound ; 
Common turpentine, one Ounce. 

Grind the quickſilver with the tur- 
pentine, in a mortar, till it ceaſes 
to appear ; then gradually add 


the lard warmed, and carefully 
mix them together. 


Tr1s laſt unguent turns out of a 
much better blue colour than the 
foregoing, which 1s of a very dingy 
hue. Mercurial unguents have in 
many caſes the ſame effects with 
the preparations of this mineral 
taken internally; and are at pre- 
ſent frequently employed, not only 
againſt cutaneous diſorders, as al- 
terants ; but likewiſe in venereal and 
other obſtinate caſes, for raiſing a 
ſalivation. The ptyaliſm excited 
by unction is ſaid to be attended 
with the feweſt inconveniencies, 
and to perform the- moſt complete 
cure. In ſome conftitutions, mer- \ 
curials taken inwardly, run off by 
the inteſtines, without affecting the 
mouth; and in others, they affect 


the ſalival glands ſo quickly, as to 


occaſion a copious ptyaliſm, with 
out extending their action to the re- 
moter parts, and conſequently with- 
out removing the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe. 


UxcUEN TUM DESICCATIVUM 
KU BRUM. 
Red deficcative ointment. 

Take of | 
Oil olive, a pint and a half; 
White wax, half a pound; 
Calamine prepared, ſix ounces ; 
Litharge prepared, | 
Bole armenic, each four ounces ; 
Camphor, three drams. 

Melt the wax in the oil, and hav- 
ing taken them from the fire, 
gradually ſprinkle in the other 
ingredients, ſtirring them briſkly 
together into an ointment. The 
camphor muſt be previoufly 
ground with a little oil of al- 
monds, | q 


Tarrs is ſaid to be an excellent 
dryer and healer, but is at — — : 
in no great eſteem, and rarely kept 

in 


# 
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in we won 8. SY was retained. in 
the laſt Edinburgh pharmacopeia, 

but is now dropt. 
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Uxovertrit DIayoMPHOLY God. 
Ointment 4 or - 
Take of | 
Oil! olive, twenty ounces ; 
Juice of the berries of common, 
1 r WN an. Eight 


White Fan fee ounces; 
Deruſſe, urbunces; 22 
Burnt lead, 2241 = 
Pompholy x, each two ounces; 
Pure frankincenſe, one ounce... 


Boil the oil and the; juice d ,a 


entle fire, till che juice is ex- 


Aaled; ad towards the end of 


the boctian melt the wax in the 
Sil; then take the mixture from 
the fire, and add to it, whilſt hot, 
1 ME other ingredients reduced to 
wder. Mix and make them 

into an ointment. | 
Tuts $15 Xalken, 25 the precedin g. 
75 the laſt edition of the Eüin- 
- burgh pharmacopoœia. It ſtands 
recommended againſt hot inflam- 
matory ulcers and ſharp defiuxions 
on the eyes; but is very rerely 
made uſe of, having for ſome time 
given place to compoſitions more 
imple, though at Ieaft equal in 
efficacy: for which reaſon it is now 

| omitted by the college, 


UNGUEN TUM e GUMMI 
| ELEMTI. 
Ointment o 


Take of 
Mutton ſuet, freſh and tried two 
pounds; 
Gum elemi, one pound; 
Common turpentine, ten ounces. 


gum elem. 
ond. | ö 


Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 


having taken them from the fire, 
immediately mix in the turpen- 
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LINIMENTUM, ARCZ1. 
The cintment, commonly called lini- 


Take of 


Melt and ſtrain them, ſo as to make 


uſe for digeſting, cleanſing, and 
incarnating; and for theſe pur- 
"poſes is preferred by ſome to all 
the other compolitions of this 
kind, 


.UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS. 


Ta! ze of 


Melt the wax in the oils, over a 


ment for the purpoſe exprefled in 
its title, nothing of the mucilage 
or emollient matter of the marſy- 
mallows being there retained, And 
indeed, if mucilages were blended 
with ointments, they would poſſibly 
diminiſh, rather than increaſe their 
emollient virtue; - as they render 
011s ſenſibly leſs unAuous, 5 
with them a new com polls (i: 


IV IV. 


tine; then, whilſt the maſs re. 
mains fluid, ſtrain it off. 


UN GUEN TUM, vulgo 


ment, of Arceus, 
| Edinb. | 


Hogs lard, one pound ; 

Goats ſuet, or mutton ſuet, two 
pounds; | 

* enice turpentine, 


Gum elemi, each a pound and a 
half. 


an ointment, according to art, 


Tars unguent has long been in 


E : molient Ment. 
Bain. \ 


Palm oil, four pints; s 

Freſh- draws Unſeed oil, three 
pints; 

Vellow wax, one pound; 

Venice turpentine, half a pound. 


gentle fire, then mix in tur- 
pentine, and ſtrain the ointment, 
which ſupplies the place of the 


cintment of marſhmallows. 


IT is at leaſt equal to that oint- 
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ent from the ingredients, and miſ- 
cible with water into à milky li- 
quor, as we have ſeen in Chap. vii. 


UNGUENTUM 
MERCURIALE. | 
ok. Mercurial ointment. , 
Take of 1 1 
Hogs lard, two ounces: 
- Quickſilver, one ounce. 3 
Beat them diligently together, till 
the quickſilver diſappears. It 
may likewiſe be made with two, 
three, or more times the quan- 
tity of quickſil ver. 


THis is the moſt fimple of the 
mercurial ointments, though poſ- 
ſibly as efficacious as any. It re- 
quires indeed a great deal more 
labour to extinguiſh the mercury 
in the lard alone, than when tur- 
pentine, or other like ſubſtances, 
are joined: but in recompence the 
compoſition with lard is free from 
an iaconvenience which the others 


F » 


are accompanied with, viz. being 


apt, by frequent rubbing, to fret 
tender ſcins. Some chuſe to ſtiiten 
this ointment with a fourth part 
of ſuet (proportionably diminiſhing 
the lard) which gives it a better 
conſiſtence for uſ. 9 


The above preſcription, and re- 


ſuet, in ſuch proportion as to make 
one - fourth the quantity of the 
whole ointment; the proportion of 
quickſilver being continued the 


fame, The compoſition is now as 
follows, | 

| I | Edinb, 

Take of 


Hogs lard, three ounces ; 
Mutton ſuet, one ounce ; 
Quickſilver, one, ounce. 

Beat them diligently together in a 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 


bules diſappear, , This ointment 


» * 5 . 


account of their colour. 5 


ſtrengthening the nerves. 


is, made alſo with twice, and 
with thrice, the quantity of mer- 
ne n | = 
UNGUENTUM «© MERCURIO 
aaa PRACIPITATO. ... 

intment of mercury precipitate. 


i end. 

Take of r de is 

Simple ointment, an ounce and 
aà half; N 


Precipitated ſ ulphur, two drams; 
White mercury precipitate, two 
ſcruples. 


Mix them well together, and Fu wot : 


them with ley of tartar, that they 
may be made into an ointment. 


Tr1s is a very elegant mercurial 
cintment, and frequently made uſe 
of againft cutaneous diſorders. The 
preparations of mercury and ſul- 


phur here directed, are choſen on 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 
5 Nerve ointment. 
Take of | 


4 7 


Southern wood. 
Marjoram (or origanum) 


Mint, | 
Pennyroyal, 


3 — an name? 
Roſemary, each, freſh gathered, 
mark, are from the foxegoing edition a 
of this diſpenſatory. The college 
has now received the addition of 


fax oun ce 


Neats· foot oil, five pints; 
Beef ſuet, three pounds; 
O1l of bays, half a pint. 


| Boll the herbs, with the neats-foot 


oil and ſuet, till the aqueous 
moiſture is exhaled ; then preſs 
and ſtrain out the liquid, and 
adding to it the oil of bays, make 
the whole into an ointment: 


Pars ointment is deſigned, as 


its title expreſſes, for warming and 


The 


above form is from the preceding 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 

copœia It is an ill contrived one: 
for 
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ſor beſides the ingredients being 
more numerous than there is any 
occaſion for, the method of treating 
them is very exceptionable. The 
warm ſtimulating, nervine virtues 
of the herbs conſiſt in their volatile 


parts, which are loft in the boiling 


of them with the oil. The moſt 
effectual method of impregnating 
ointments with theſe virtues of ve- 
8 is 5 which we have _ 
merly propoſed (page 332.) an 
which the ilege . Rd, 
adding a ſuitable quantity of the 
eſſential oil of the ſubject. The 
preſent reformed compoſition 1s as 
follows. | ; | 82 
3 Tin. | 
— by; 

" Mutton ſuet, two een "vg 
Oil of chamomile (by decoction) 


. 


Oil of bays, a pint and a half ; M 


Eſſential oil of origanum, or of 
roſemary, two ounces. _ 
Melt the ſuet, over a gentle fire, 
in the oil of chamomile, ſo as 
to make an ointment thereof; 
Which being removed from the 
fire, ſtir into it the oil of bays 
and eſſential oil. f 


Sone, inſtead of mixing any 


eſſential oil with the compoſition, 


are accuſtomed to rub a few drops 
of it upon the ſurface of the plaſter 
when ſpread. 


UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM. 
The ointment called nutritum. 


Edinb. 
Take of 

Litharge, 

Vinegar, each two ounces; 

Oil olive, ſix ounces. 
Rub them in a mortar, adding the 
dil and vinegar, alternately, by 
little and little at a time, till the 
vinegar ceaſes to appear, and the 


ointment becomes uniform and 
white, 


| Take of 


I” 
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Tuts ointment is troubleſome to 
make, and does not keep well, the 
vinegar exhaling, ſo as to leave the 
compound too ſtiff: for which rea. 
ſon, it is now directed to be made 
in leſs quantity. than in former 
editions. It is ſuppoſed to be a 

ood cooler and deficcative ; and 
15 occaſionally uſed in excorations, 
flight ſerpiginous eruptions, and 
for anointing the lips of wounds or 
ulcers that itch much, or tend to 
inflammation, _ 
UnGUenNTUM OPHTHALMICUM, 
| Dye ointment. 


Ointment of tutty, an ounce 
and a 5 heah off ini tia 
Saturnine ointment, half an 
Ounce z A E6 | 
Camphor, half a dram. 
Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, according to art. 
This ointment may likewife be 
made with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of camphor. 


Tuis unguent is very well con- 
trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title; ſcarce any of thoſe com- 
monly met with being of equal et- 
ficacy in inflammations, and hot 


actid defluxions on the eyes. But 


as a good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of ſaturnine appli- 
cations, for ſo tender an organ as 
the eye; and as compoſitions of 
this kind may be eaſily formed ex- 
temporaneouſly, with ſuch propor- 


tions of the ingredients as the pre- 


ſcriber ſhall think fit; the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia (from the pre- 
ceding edition of which the above 
form 15 taken) has now omitted it. 


UNGUENTUM e PICE. 
Ointment of tar. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Mutton ſuet, tried, 
Tar, 


„ = 
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Tar, each equal weights. 
Melt them together, and ftrain the 
mixture whilſt hot. 


Txr1s compoſition, with the ad- 
dition of half its weight of reſin, 
has long been uſed in the ſhops as 
a cheap ſubſtitute to the black ba- 
flicum. 


UNGUENTUM 
SAMBUCINUM. 
Ointment of elder. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Elder flowers, full blown, four 
pounds ; 


Mutton ſuet, tried, three pounds; 


Oil olive, one pint, 
Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
this mixture boil the flowers till 
they are almoſt criſp: then train 
and preſs out the ointment. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
The inner bark of the elder tree, 
The leaves of elder, freſh, each 
flour ounces; 
Linſeed oil, two pints; 
White wax, fix ounces. 
Let the bark and leaves be well 
bruiſed, and boiled in the oil till 
' the humidity is conſumed ; then 
preſs out the oil through a ftrain- 
er, and melt in it the wax, ſo as 
to make an ointment, 


Tus ointments do not ſeem 
ſuperior to ſome others, which are 
much neater, and parable at leſs 
expence. They can ſcarce be ſup- 
poſed to receive any conſiderable 
virtue from the ingredients which 
they take their name from, 


UNGUENT. SATURNINUM. + 


Saturnine ointment, 
Lond. 
Take of 8224 5 
Dil olive, half a pint; 


* N "09 
- nh | 
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3 
41 
White wax, an ounce and a 


half; 
Sugar of lead, two drams. - 


Let the ſugar of lead, reduced into | 


a very ſubtile powder, be groupd 
with ſome part of the oil, and 


the wax melted with the reſt of 


the oil: mix both together, and 
keep them ſtirring till the oint- 
ment is grown cold. | 


Take of 
Sugar of lead, one ounce; 
White wax, three ounces; 
Oil olive, one pint, _ 


Liquefy the oil and wax together, | 


and gradually add the ſugar of 
lead; continually ſtirring them, 
till, growing cold, they uniteinto 
an ointment. 


Borg theſe ointments are uſe- 
ful coolers and deficcatives : much 
ſuperior both in elegancy and ef- 
ficacy to the autritum or triphare 
macum. | 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
| The ſimple ointment, 


Lond. 

Take of | . 
Hogs-lard, tried, two pounds ; 
Role water, three ounces by 

meaſure. 


Beat the lard with the roſe water, 


till they are well mixed; then 


melt them over a very gen- 


tle fire, and ſet them by for ſome 


time, that the water may ſub- 


ſide: pour the lard off from the 
water, and keep inceſſantly ſtir- 


ring and beating it about till it 


rows cold, ſo as to reduce it 


laſtly, ſo much eſſence of 


lemons as will be ſufficient to 


give a grateful odour. 


t | UN. 


into a light incoherent maſs 
a 
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vulgo POMATUM. 

De roſe ointment, commonly called 

1 pomatum. - 

5 Edinb. 
On any quantity of hogs lard, cut 

into ſmall pieces, and placed in 
a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 
much water as will riſe above it 
ſome inches; and digeſt them 
together for ten days, renewing 

the water every day. Then li- 
quefy the lard with a very gen- 
tle heat, and pour it into a pro- 

per quantity of roſe water: work 
them well together; and after- 


Wards, pouring off the water, 


add to the lard ſome drops of oil 
of rhodium. | . 


Tust ointments are in common 
uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing the 
Kin, and healing chaps. 


UNGUENTUM e SULPHURE. 
Ointment of ſulphur. 

. 

Take of f 
The ſimple ointment, half a 
pound. | 

Flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, 

two ounces; : 

. Eſſence of lemons, one ſcruple. 

Mix them together. 


Tuts is defigned for cutaneous 
diforders ; it is much neater than 
the unguentum antipſoricum cum ſul- 
fhur?, though, at leaſt, equally ef- 
Rcacious. | | 


_—_— AD PSORAM, 
_ © Ointment againſt the itch. 
Take of 4. | 4 
Sulphur, one ounce; 
White hellebore root, in pow- 
der, or crude ſal ammoniac, 
two drams; | 
Hogs lard, two ounces. 
Mix, and make them into an oint- 
ment, | : 
EO | = 
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*  _UNGUENTUM ROSACEUM, | 


SULPHUR is a Certain remedy 
for the itch, more ſafe and eK. 
cacious than mercury: for, as 
Dr. Pringle obſerves, unleſs a mer- 
curial unction was to touch every 
part of the ſkin, there can be no 
certainty of ſucceſs ; whereas, by 
a ſulphureous one, a cure may be 
obtained by only partial unction, 
the animalcula, which occaſion 
this diſorder, being, like other in- 
ſects, killed by the ſulphureous 
ſteams, which exhale by the heat of 


the body. As to the internal uſe 


of mercury, which ſome have ac- 
counted a ſpecific, there are ſeveral 
inſtances of men undergoing a com- 
plete ſalivation for the cure of the 
lues venerea, without being freed 
from the itch. | 
The quantity of ointment, above 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient 1s to be rubbed every 
night; but to prevent any diſorder + 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body is to be rubbed at one 
time. Though the itch may thus 
be cured by one pot of ointment, 
it will be proper to renew the ap- 
plication, and to touch the parts 
molt affected, for a few nights 
longer, till a ſecond quantity alſo 
1s exhauſted, and ih the worſt caſes 
to ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſul- 
phur, not with a view to purity 
the blood, but to diffuſe the ſteams 
more certainly through the ſkin ; 


there being reaſon to believe, that 
the animalcula may ſometimes lie 


too deep to be thoroughly deſtroyed 
by external applications. 


UNGUENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 
Ointment of three ingredients. 


| Lond. 
Take of | 
Common plaſter, four ounces; 
Oil olive, two ounces by mea- 
ſure; 1 


52 Vinegar, 


4 
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| Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them together over a gentle 


fire, keeping them continually 


ſtirring till they are reduced to 
the conſiſtence of an ointment, 


TuIsõ is a new method of pre · 


the wunguentum nutritum, 
much leſs troubleſome than the 
one already deſcribed under that 
title. The compoſition proves 
likewiſe more ſmooth and uni- 


form, and not fo liable to grow 


dry in keeping. This ointment is 
nevertheleſs inferior, both in re- 
ſpect of elegancy and efficacy, to 


the unguentum ſaturninum. 


UNGUENTUM TUTLIE. 

Ointment of tutty. | 

| Lond. | 
Let any quantity of prepared tutty 
be mixed with as much purified 
vipers fat, as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſoft ointment, 


Taxis ointment is deſigned for 
an ophthalmic. What particular vir- 
tues ĩt receives from the vipers fat, 
we ſhall not preſume to determine. 


Ix the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopœia, this 
ointment was directed as follows. 


Take of ; 
White wax, three ounces ; 
Beſt oil olive, ten ounces; 
Tutty prepared, two ounces; 
Calamine prepared, one ounce. 
Liquefy the wax with the oil over 
a gentle fire: then gradually 
ſprinkle in the tutty and cala- 
mine, continually ſtirring them, 
till the ointment grows cold. 
This ointment may likewiſe be 
made extemporaneouſly, by mix- 


ing the calamine and tutty with 
four times their quantity ef freſh 


butter. 


o 


In the preſent edition, the ojnt- 


ment is ordered to be made gnly.. 
with butter, ſtiffened with a Bttle 
wax: and the calamine is omitted, - 


for certainly calamine and tutty 


were not both neceſſary in one com- 


poſition, The formula is now as 
follows. | 


Take of N 
Freſh butter, four ounces; 
White wax, two drams ; 
Tutty prepared, one ounce. 
Melt the wax with the butter over 


a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle 
in the tutty, continually ſtirring 


them together, till the ointment 
is grown cold, 


TRERE is one inconvenience , 


in the uſe of butter, that it ſoon 


grows rancid in keeping, inſomuch ' 


that the ointment made with it, 
ſhould ſeem *unfit for an officinal. 
That either butter, or vipers fat, 
is more effectual, or more inoffen- 
ſive to the eyes, than the beſt ſort 
of Florence oil ; that the tutty is 
in any reſpect ſuperior to calamine; 
or that either have, in this form, 
all the effect which they are com- 


monly ſuppoſed to have, I will not 


affirm. Both the calamine and 
tutty a& only by virtue of the zinc 


they contain, and calamine ap- 


pears to contain the moſt of the 


two, and hkewiſe to be the leaſt 
variable in its contents. But the 
ure flowers prepared from zinc 
itſelf (ſee page 542.) are doubtleſs 
preferable to either. 


Tur Edinburgh college has 
Row added | 


UNGUENTUM TUTLE 
CAMPHORA'TUM. 
Camphorated ointment of tutty. 
| Edinb. ; 

This is made by. adding to the 
foregoing ointment two drams of 
Tt 2 camphor, 
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- camphor. It is prepared alſo with 
a double quantity of camphor. 
Voovanryu ame peet n. 
Ointment inſt arm. 
8 
Lavender cotton, 


Wormwood, 


Rue, Lge 
_ Savin, 


Tanſy leaves, freſh gathered, 


each two ounces ; 
Oil olive, a piat and a half; 
Hogs lard, one pound ; 
. Yellow wax, three ounces ; 
Ox gall, | 
- Socotorine aloes, each an ounce 
aaäläancd a half; | 
Coloquintida, | 
Mormſeed, each one ounce. 
Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 
with the oil and lard, till the 
aqueous moiſture is evaporated ; 
then preſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
afterwards add the other ingre⸗ 
dients, boiling and ftirring them 
together, ſo as to make an oint- 
ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 
and worm-ſeed, muſt be pre- 
viouſly reduced into a very ſub- 
tile powder. | 
* . 


5 Tunis ointment is rubbed on the 


bellies of children for deſtroying 
worms, and ſometimes, as is ſaid, 


with good ſucceſs. It is taken from 


the preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia: in the pre- 
ſent it is omitted. 


UNGUENTUM ad 
VESICATORLA [L.] 
UNGUENTUM 
* EPISPASTICUM [Z.] 
Ointment for bliſters, 


| Lond. 
Take of 
_ Hogs lard, tried, EE 
Bliſtering plaſter, each equal 
weight. | 


5 


Take of 


_ ue 
ww - - 
\ 


1 * j 
” 


Melt them together over a 
gentle fire, and keep them con- 
tly ſtirring till grown cold, 


Take of | 
Hogs lard, 
Venice turpentine, each three 

ounces; | 

. Yellow wax, one ounce; 
Cantharides, three drams. 

To the lard and wax melted toge. 
ther, add firſt the cantharides re. 
duced into powder, and then the 

turpentine: laſtly, mix the whole 
into an ointment. _ 4 


Tus ointments are added in 
the dreſſings for bliſters, intended to 
be made perpetual as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a conſi- 
derable time, which in many chro- 
nic, and ſome acute caſes, they are 
required to be. Particular care 
ſhould be taken, that the canthari- 
des employed in theſe compoſitions 
be reduced into very ſubtile powder, 
and that the mixtures be made as 
equal and uniform as poſſible. 


UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM MITIUS. 
The milder epiſpaſtic ointment. 
Edinb. 


Cantharides, 

White reſin, 

Yellow wax, each one ounce; 

Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each two 
ounces z 

Boiling water, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 

Infuſe * cantharides in the water, 
in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
ſtrongly preſs out, and ſtrain the 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 

till the watery moiſture is con- 
ſumed; then add the reſin, wax, 
and turpentine, and make the 

whole into an ointment. 
T4118 
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Tuis ointment, containing the 
ſoluble parts of the cantharides 
uniformly blended with the other 
ingredients, is more commodious, 
and occaſions leſs pain, though 


not leſs effectual in its intention, 
than the two foregoing compoſi- 


tions with the fly in ſubſtance. 


UNGUENTUM VIRIDE. 
Green ointment. 


Lond. 

Take of 

I he green oil, three pints ; 
Fellow wax, ten ounces. 
Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep the mixture con- 
—_ ſtirring until it is grown 
cold. 


Tx1s ointment does not ſeem to 
receive any particular virtue from 
the ingredients to which its colour 
is owing. 


LINIMENTUM ALBUM. 
| White liniment. 

= Lond. 

T1 SR 
Oil olive, three ounces by mea- 

ſure ; | 
Spermaceti, fix drams ; 
White wax, two drams. 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly 
__ briſkly ſtirring, till grown 
eld. 


Tx1s differs only in conſiſtence 
from the unguentum album. 


BALSAMUM VIRIDE. 
Green balſam, | 


77.7 
Take of 
Linſeed oil, 
Oil of turpentine, each one 
pound ; | 
Verdegris,, in powder, three 
drams. | 


Boil and ſtir them well together till 
the verdigris is diſſolved. 
A balſam, ſimilar to this, is ſaid 
to have been greatly valued by our 
ſurgeons as a detergent. _ © 


LINIMENTUM + 
TRIPHARMACUM 
Liniment of three ingredients, 
Take of : 
Common plaſter, four ounces ; 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint ; 

Vinegar, one ounce by meaſure. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring them until they 
acquire the conſiſtence of a lini- 
ment. | 


Tuts is the ſame with the un- 
guentum tripharmacum, except that 
the quantity of oil is here increaſed, 
to give the compound the ſofter 
conſiſtence of a hniment. 


LiNIMENTUM VOLATILE. 
*  PFalatile liniment. 
Tane of 
Oil of hartſhorn, 
Spirit of hartſhorn, each equal 
parts. = | 
Mix them together. 


Ds. Pringle obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory quinſey, or ſtrangu- 
lation of the fauces; a piece of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mix- + 
ture, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the moſt efficaci- 
ous remedies. By means of this 
warm ſtimulating application, the 
neck, and ſometimes the whole 
body, is put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries off, 
or leſſens the inflammation. Where 
the ſkin cannot bear the acrimony 
of this mixture, the volatile lini- 
ment of the ſhops (page 440) may 
be made trial of, YO 

Tres CERA» 


'CBRATUM ALBUM. 
White cerate, 
: Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
Liquefy them all together, and keep 
them ſtirring till the cerate is 
grown quite cold. 


Tuis differs from the white oint- 
ment and liniment, only in being 
of a thicker conſiſtence. 


_ CERATUM CITRINUM, 
Yellow cerate, 

| " Lond. 

Take of 


Yellow baf:licym ointment, half 


a pound; 
Vellow wax, one ounce. 
men them together. 


„ i is no Aber e different 
from the yellow baſilicum, than be- 
ing of a ſtiffer conſiſtence, which 
renders it for ſome purpoſes more 
commodious. 


i 'CERATUM EPULOTICUM. 
E Pulotic cera te. 
| Lond. 

Take of 
Oil olive, one pint ; 
Fellow wax, 
Calamine prepared, each half : a 
pound, 
Liquefy the wax with the oil, and 
as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
grow ſtiff, ſprinkle in the cala- 
mine z keeping them conſtantly 
ſtirring together, till the . 
is grown quite cold, 


UNGUENTUM e LAP DER 
| CALAMINARI. 
Ointment of calamine. 


| Eainb. 
Take of 
Yellow Wax, eighteen Ounces ;: 


M edicinal Compoſitions. 


Take of 


Part IV. 


Oil olive, two pints; 
- Calamine prepared, ten ounces 
and a half, 
Melt the wax with the oil, and gra- 
dually ſprinkle in the calamine, 
mixing and ſtirring them well 
together till grown cold. 


TRESE compoſitions are formed 
upon the cerate which Tuznig 
ſtrongly recommends in cutaneous 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been uſually diſtinguiſh. 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent epulo- 
tics, and as ſuch are frequently 


made ule of in practice. 


CERATUM MERC URIALE. 
Mercurial cerate. 
Lond. 


Yellow wax, 

Hogs 'lard, tried, each half 3 
pound ; 
uickſilver, three ounces ; 

Simple balſam of ſulphur, one 
dram. 

Melt the wax with the lard, then 
gradually add this mixture to the 
quickſilver and balſam of ful. 
. phur previouſly ground together. 


UnGUENTUM PARALYTICUM, 
Palſy ointment. 
Take of 


Hogs lard, 
Oil of bays, each four ounces z 
Strong ſpirit of vitriol, one 
ounce. 
Mix, and make them into an un- 
guent. 


Tuts irritating compoſition is 
applied to numbed or paralytic 
limbs; it ſoon reddens and inflames 
the Kin, and when this effect 15 
produced, muſt be taken off; after 
which, the part is to be anointed 
with any emollient unguent, 43 
that of -elder. 


UNGVEN+ 
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 UNGUENTUM DIGESTIVUM, Nerve ointment, three ounces ; 
Digeſtive ointment. Balſam of turpentine, one ounce. - 
Take of - Mix them together. 


Yellow baſilicum, 
Black baſilicum, each eight LiniMENTUM HAMORRHOI- 


ounces; DALE. 
Balſam of turpentine, four ounces. Liniment Jer the pilas. 
Mix, and make them into an oint⸗ Take of | 
ment. E mollient ointment, two ounces; 
| Liquid laudanum, half an ounce. 
LiNIMENTUM ANODYNUM, Mix theſe ingredients with the yolk 
Anodyne liniment, of an egg, and work them well 


Take of together, 


5 NN 
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nes 


Make them into a paſte with vine- 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Epithems. 


__ EPITHEMA 
* © VESICATORIUM. 


Bliſtering epithem. 
| Lond. 
| AKE of a 
| Cantharides, reduced into 


a2 moſt ſubtile powder, 
Wheatflower, each equal weights. 


Tuis compoſition is of a ſofter 


conſiſtence than the bliſtering pla- 


ſters, and for this reaſon is in ſome 
caſes preferred. Practitioners differ 
with regard to the degree of con- 


fiſtence and adhefiveneſs moſt pro- 
per for applications of this kind, 
and ſometimes vary them occaſion- 
ally, | 
CATAPLASMA e CYMINO. 
Cataplaſm of cummin. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cummin ſeeds, half a pound; 
Bay berries, 
Scordium leaves dried, 
Virginian ſnakeroot, each three 
_ ounces; _, 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 
 . powdered ſpecies. 


I Make them into a cataplaſm, 


Tais is a reformation of the 
TRERIAcA LonpiNnENSITs, which 


for ſome time * gp has been ſcarce 


_ Otherwiſe made 
warm cataplaſm : only ſuch of its 


uſe of than as a 


ingredients are retained as contri- 
bute moſt to this intention, 


CATAPLASMA ARO. 
Aromatic cataplaſm, 


Edinb 


Take of y 
Long birthwort root. 
Bay berries, each four ounces; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Mint leaves, each three ounces; 
Jamaica pepper, 
Myrrh, each two ounces ; / 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 

powders, 

Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm ; which ſupplies the place 
of theriaca for external purpoſes, 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, 
Diſcunent cataplaſm. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Bryony root, three ounces ; 
Elder flowers, one ounce ; 
Gum ammoniac, half an ounce; 
Sal ammoniac,crude, two drams; 
Camphorated ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce, 

Boll the roots and flowers in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, till 
they become tender; and hav- 
ing then bruiſed them, add to 
them the gum ammoniacum, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity 
of vinegar, and likewiſe the ſal 
ammoniac and ſpirit : mix the 
whole together, ſo as to make 
them into a cataplaſm, 


Tunis compoſition is as good a 
diſcutient as any thing that can 
well be contrived in this form of 
a cataplaſm, In ſome of our hoſ- 


pitals the „, more ſimple 
form is made uſe of. 


. DISCUTIENS- 
iſcutient cataplaſm. 
1. 25 ient cataplaſin 
Barley meal, ſix ounces; 

| Freſh 
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ale; then carefully 
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Freſh hemlock, well bruiſed, 
two Ounces ; 

Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
ounce ; 1 a 
Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity. 
Boil * and the hemlock 
leaves for à little time in the 


vinegar, and then mix with 


them the ſal ammoniac. 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS. 


Ripening cataplaſm. 
| ond. | 
Take of 


Figs, four ounces ; 

Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 
ounce ; 

Galbanum, ſtrained, half an 
ounce. 


Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 


tar, occaſionally dropping in 
ſome ſpirit of wine or ftrong 
mix with 
them the ointment firſt liquefied 
along with the galbanum. 


CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS. 
Suppurating cataplaſm. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 
White lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots, four ounces ; | 
Fat figs, one ounce ; 

Raw onions, bruiſed, fix drams ; 
Galbanum, half an ounce ; 
Yellow baſilicum ointment, 

Oil of camomile by decoction, / 
each one ounce; 

Linſeed meal, as much as is 
' ſufficient. 


Let the lily (or marſhmallow) 


roots be boiled along with the 

figs, in a ſufficient quantity of 
water, till they become tender; 
then bruiſe, and add to them 

the other ingredients, and make 

the whole into a cataplaſm, ac- 

cording to art. 'The!galbanum 

muſt be previouſly diſſolved in 

the yolk of an egg. 
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Born theſe compoſitions are 
good ſuppurants, or ripeners; 
though their effects probably de- 
pend more on their keeping the 
part ſoft, moiſt, and warm, than 
on any particular qualities of the 
ingredients. 8 


* S MUS. 
api ſm. 
„ 

Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, in powder. 

Crumb of bread, each equal 
parts ; | 

Soong vinegar as much as is 
ſufficient. | 

Mix and make them into a ca- 

taplaſm; to which is ſometimes 

ded a little bruiſed garlic. 


In the preceding edition two fi- 
napiſms were deſcribed ; a fimple, 
which is that above directed, with- 
out the garlick; and a compound, 
which 1s as follows. | 


Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, in 

Crumb of bread, 
ounces z 

Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce; 

Black ſoap, one ounce ; 

Strong vinegar, a ſufficient quan- 
rity. 

Mix 4 make them into a cata- 

plaſm, according to art. 


wder, 
each two 


Born theſe compoſitions are 
employed only as ſtimulants : they 
often inflame the part, and raiſe 
bliſters, but not ſo perfectly as 
cantharides. They are frequently 
applied to the ſoles of the feet 
in the low ſtate of acute diſeaſes, 
for raiſing the pulſe and relieving 
the head, | 


COAGE: 


- 
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COAGULUM 
© ALUMINOSUM. 
Alum curd, 
2 
Any quantity 
„F 

Agitate it with a ſufficiently large 

ump of alum, in a tin diſh, 

until it is coagulated. 


A de white" of 


Tris preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtringent 
epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin 

.defluxions. Slighter inflammations 

of the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, 
expoſure to the ſun, or other like 
cauſes, are generally removed 
by fomenting them with warm 
milk and water, and © waſhing 
them with the collyrium deſcribed 
in page 620. Where the com- 
plaint is more violent, this pre- 
- Paration, after the inflammation 
bh yielded a little to bleeding, is 
one of the beſt external remedies, 
It is to be ſpread on lint, and ap- 
plied at bed- time. 


CArTA PLASMA EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient catapla ſin. 
Take of | 
Crumb of bread, eight ounces ; 
White ſoap, one ounce; 
Cows milk, freſh, a ſufficient 
quantity. | 


Medicinal Compoſitions. 
Boil them a little together. 


'Take of 


Take of 


quently veſicates the ſkin, 


Part IV. 


CaTAPLASMA STOMACHICUy, 
Stomachic catapla/m. 


The aromatic cataplaſm, one 

ounce; 
Expreſſed oil of mace, two 
drams; | | 
Anodyne balſam, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
a proper conliſtence, 


CATAPLASMA CAMPHORATUM, 
Camphorated cataplaſm. 


Aromatic cataplaſm, one ounce; 
Camphor, one dram. 
Mix them together. 


CATA PLASMA ISCHIADICUM, 
* cataplaſm. 
Take o 


Muſtard ſeed, half a pound; 
White pepper, | 
Ginger, each one dram; 

Simple oxymel, as much as will 

reduce them into a cataplaſm. 


THe uſe of theſe compoſitions, 
which are taken from our hoſpi- 
tals, may be eaſily underſtood from 
their titles. The laſt 1s a very 
ſtimulating application, and fre- 
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Bſorbent 8 | 


age 62 
Acacia, Egyptian 73 
German 205, 400 
Acids 5 61 
animal 143 
mineral 24 
marine 25, 448 
nitrous 25, 447 
vitriolic 25, 443 
vegetable 8, 14 
Acrids 69 
Adder 245 
Adderſtongue 188 
Ethiops, ee Ethiops ib, 
Affinities of bodies 27 
Agaric þ 76 
of the oak 76 
Agrimony 77 
hemp-agrimony 139 
water-agrimony 139 
Alder 79 
black alder 79 
Alcohol 381 
Ales medicated 301 
aperient 302 
bitter 302 
Butler's 302 
cephalic 302 
diuretic 302 
ſcorbutie 303 
Alexanders 153 
Alkaline infuſion 276 
ſalts, fixt 8, 423 
volatile 42 
Alkanet 47 
Allſpice : 201 
Almonds . 85 
expreſſed oil 266 
Almond ſoap 436 
Aies | 79 
purified 262 
gum 407 
_ reſin 407 
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lixi Page 323 
pills 
wine 292 
wood 


= 75 
Alterative mercurials, &c. 
fee Mercurials, &c. 


Alum 82 
burnt or dried 4564 
curd 650 
water or ſolution 46 
whey 288 
Amber - 234 / 
repared. 256 
alſam 481 
compound 1 98 554 
tincture 318 
troches 554 
oil, ſalt and ſpirit 481 
Ambergris 83 
eſſence 328 
Ammoniac ſalt, /e Salt . 
Ammoniacum gum 84 
purified 261 
jule ib. 


milk or milky ſolution 76. 
plaſter with mercury 629 
Amomum 


Anacardium 

Angelica 87 

| candied 337 
diſtilled. water 375 
Anhalt water 388 
Animals 1 
Anime 88 
Aniſeed 88 
eſſential oil 360 
compound water 392 
Antihectic of Poterius 543 
Antimony 89 
butter 538 

calx 529 
cauſtic | 538 
ceruſſe » . 530 
Antimony 


323 


emulſion 


Aſafetida 
+ , "pared 
tincture 
Aſarabacca 

Aſh tree 

Aſhes of vegetables 
pearl-aſn 

taſn ; 
Kuffa aſhes 

Aſparagus 

Aſthmatic elixir 

Aſtringents 
Athanor furnace 
Avens 


7 
* 
ww 


compound powder 


pate 539 
F527 
329 


ere or brankurſine 


j N - 


: * 


Balauſtines 
ſimple water 
compound water 
Balſam of amber 
anodyne 
of Berne 
of Canada 
cephalic 
of Copaiba 
Friar's 
of Gilead 
green 
of guaiacum 
Guido's 
of life 
Loocatelli's 
odoriferous 
Perſian 
of Peru 
ſaponaceous 
of ſulphur 
of Tolu 
of turpentine 
traumatic 
Wade's 
Barbadoes tar 
diſtilled oil 
Barberries A : 
| of 
Barilla ld 


Bark, ſeaſon of gathering 

Barley 

Barley water 

Baſil 

Bafilicum ointment 

Baftard-ſaffron 

Baſtard- ſtone- parſley 

Baume de commandeur 

Bay- berries | 
| eleQary ' 

eſſential oil 


Bay-leaves 

Bdellium 

Beans 
buck-beans 
Malaca-bean 


} 


Bedſtraw, ladies 


Bees —_ 
Beets 
it herb z 97 1, 
ine 2 


Ben 
Benzo | 
| flowers 
Mmagiſtery 
tinture 
Betony 
Bezoar ſtone 
prepared 
Zezoar mineral 
with tin 
Bezoardic powder 
Birch 
Birthworts 
Biſhopſweed 
Biſmuth 


Biſtort 
Bitters 
Bitter ale 

in fuſion 


magiſtery 


purging 


tincture 
wine 
Bitter-apple 
Bitter-ſweet 
Bitter-vetch 
Bitumens 
Black- berries 
Blefſed-thiftle » 
Blüſtering plaſters 
epithem 
ointments 
Bloodſtone 
prepared 
Bluebottle 
Bolar earths 
Bole-armenic 
French, &c. 


compound powders 


boluſes 
alexipharmac 
of alum 
antidyſenteric 
of camphor 
of caſtor 
cathartic 


diaphoretic 
diuretic 


INDEX 


with mercury 581 


16. 


ib, 


653 

page go Boluſes, emmenagogue page 2 
103 | 

th 119 


102 
479 


febrifuge 
hyſteric ib. 
iliac 1 
mercurial b Mg | 
emetic | | ib. . 
pectoral ib. 
of rhubarb with mercury ib. 
rheumatic 13. 
ſcillitic 584 
ſudorific ib. 
treacle 16. 
turpentine 18. 
Bones 63 
Bora 1 
— | 2 
its ſedative ſalt 480 
Box wood 110 
| , empyreumatic oil - 218 
Brakes 142 
Bramble 41 
Bran 
Brankurſine | 2 
Braſil wood 218 
Br ead N 2 42 
ſow-bread 94 
Briar, wild 
Brimſtone, ſee Sulphur 
Brooklime 
Broom | 
butcherſbroom 
Broth, viper 
Bryony 
3 water 
Buckbeans 
IR | 
u 
Bugle * 
Bugloſs 
Burdock 
decoction 
Burgundy pitch 
Burnet 
t Burnet-ſaxifrage 
7 black 
Butcherſbroom 
Butler's ale 
Butter of antimony 
Butterbur 


1 5,3, Carrot,. dead! page 
FN | C. k : Caſcarilla : . N > 
abbages age 108 Caſſia i 
Calamine oy 110 electary 696 
| prepared 255 pulp oat 260 
cerate 646 Caſſia lone 5 
dintment 646 Caſſidony . 
Calamint 111 Caſſumunar 121 
_ Calamus aromaticus ib. Caſtor | ib, 
Calcination 56 bolus 380 
Calomel $19 tinctures 307, 308 
Calx of antimony 529 ſimple water 375 
mercury 512 Cataplaſms 647 
8 503 aromatic ib, 
Camels hay 159 camphorated 649 
Cammock 187 of cummin 647 
Camomile, /ce Chamomile 124 diſcutiet ib. 
Campeachy wood = emollient + Ba 
» Camphor | V2, 13 iſchiadie „ 
2 bolus 380 ripenin 648 
WVVe.ntaplaſm 649 ſtomachic 649 
1 emulſion 606 ſuppurating 648 
4 EM... - 609 Catechnu 563 
.- ointment 635 Catmint 182 
ſolution in oil 332 Cauliflower 108 
| ſolution in ſpirit 327 Cauſtic, antimonial 538 
: -- Candies, fee Preſerves 336 common milder 429 
| Canella, white 114 ſtronger 1b. 
©  Cantharides 115 lunar 490 
r tinctures 306 Cautery, potential 428 
BE: plaſters 632 Cayan pepper 201 
5 ointments 644 Celandine 124 
Capers 116 Centaury 122 
Pier bark _ ib. extract 404 
Capillary herbs < - —- 250 Cerate of calamine 640 
Capſicum + : „ epulotic ib, 
Caranna * - 116 mercurial ib. 
rr 119 Turner's ib, 
b eſſential oil 360 white ib, 
. ſpirituous water 394 yellow _ ib, 
_ Cardamom ſeeds 116 Ceruſſe 123, 501 
ſpirituous water 393 compound powder 550 
* | tincture 307 Ceruſſe of antimony _ 530 
Carduus benedictus 117 Ceterach 123 
extract 375 Chalk 133 
infuſion 269 prepared os” 255 
— water 375 decoction 279 
Carline thiſtle 118 julep 8 610 
* Carpobaltſam ib, Chalybeac preparations, a "4 
Carrot 135 Steel tinctures 312 
of Crete ib, | 
3 : Chalybeate 
| (am #5; F PR AF &.4 f 
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655 
| Chalybeate wine page 294 Collection of ſimples page 251 
Chamomile 124 Collyriums 620 
eſſential oil 361 dry of Rhazi 560 
oil by decoction 330 Colophony 420 - 
ſimple water * 377 Coloquintida 128 
extract 404 extract 408, 414 
wild af. „ b 130 pills 569 
Chaſte tree A - 22 2 77 Coltsfoot 243 
Cheeſerennet r 145 Columbines 90 
Cherries 122 Comfry | 129 
black cherry water 376 Comminution 53 
winter cherries 77 Confection of Archigenes 591 
Chervil 123 cordial 414, 591 
* Chich peas 125 of Damocrates 591 
Chickweed 81 of kermes 349 
China root 125 —.— 589 
; Chio turpentine 238 auline 591 
Chocolate nut 110 Rawleigh's 414 
Cicely ſweet 180 Conſerves | 333 
R 125 Conſerve of hipps 336 
Cinnabar of antimony 539 lavender _ 33 
; factitious 50g mallows ib. 
native 126 mint 334 
Cinnamon 127 orange peel 33 
eſſential oil 361 roſemarx 1. 
ſimple water 377 roſes 335 
ſpirituous water 394 rue 334 
infußon 277 ſcurvy-graſs 16. 
5 tincture 308 ſloes „ 
Cinquefoil 194 woodſorrel 334 
Circulatory veſſels 304 wormwood 335 
Citrons 127 Conſound, middle 109 
Citruls 16. Contrayerva 129 
Civet 249 compound powder 551 
Clary 153 Copaiba balſam . - 99 
8 | 23 compound oil 420 
Clivers 8 Gar go Copal 129 
Clove-july-fl 2 g 119 Copper | 132 
ſyrup 342 eb - 498 
ſpice | 119 cryſtals 16. 
eſſential oil 360 volatile nn 499 
Cobalt 2 glaſſes 34 2 247 
obalt 93 Coral 12 
Cobweb ., V 90 repared — 
Cochineal 127 Coralline 129 
Coffee (. * Ae 2p Coralline mercury 513 
Colbatch's ſtyptie pow er Coriander 129 
Colcothar of vitriol 443 Cork 233 
Cold ſeeds 250 Cornachini's powder. $53 
Coleworts, garden 108 Cornel 130 
ſea ib. Corn: roſe x 193 
Coſtmary 


I 
yo 


tak VF N 


medicinal - 

| of iron, aperient 
5&0 aſtringent 

Crocus of metals 

Crow foot-craneſbill 
Cryſtal | 

_ Cryſtallization | 

. Cryſtals of copper 


yper us root 
Cypreſs tree 
| — turpentine 


D. : 


D "OY 
Daiſies 


5 Damaſk roſe 


Damſons 

Dandelion 
anewort 

. Ates 

Dead-nettle 
Deadly carrot 

Deadly nightſhade 


130 


193 


1 N DE x. 
page 99 Decantation 


e 

Decoctions | 4500 A. 
antifebrile. | 28 4 
antihectic 283 
aſtringent | 28; 

of burdock ib, 

of chalk | 279 

C common 287 
diuretic 1 285 
febrifuge 7 284 

for fomentations 287 

for glyſters ib, 

of Japan earth | 286 
Japonic 279 

icterĩc | 280 

of logwood 285 
nephritic ' 280 
nitrous | 7281 
e's 286 

ſene 27240: 2 ib. 
ſnakeroot : * 281 

of tamarinds with ſena 282 
vulnerary 284 

white 278 
compound 279 
; e woods 280 
Deflagration : 57 
Deliquiation 43 
Depuration | 4 
Deſpumation | by 
Detonation 57 
Devil's bit 178 


Diachylon plaſter tx 
Diaſcurdium n. . 


Diet- drinks, ſee Now Wins, pe. 


coctions,, © 
- Digeſtion 44 
Dill 87 
eſſential oil 360 
ſimple water 374 
- Diſtillation 49 
of ſimple waters 370 
of vinous ſpirits 381 
of acid ſpirits 443 
of alkaline ſpirits 430 
of eſſential oils 333 
| of ene oils 418 
Dittander 165 
Dittany of Crete 135 
8 white or baſtard 143 


/ 


Dock. 


Electary, alexeterial 


557 


: age 16 page 
water dock "_ il alterative "uy 3 
Dodder of thyme 133 antiepileptic ib. 
Dog-roſe 134 antidyſenteric - 386, 598 
Dog's mercury 176 aromatic 598 
Double tongue 453 of arum root 334 
Dragons 136 balſamic 598 
Dragant gum, fee Tragacanth, 5 of bayberries 586 
Draughts 609 binding 602 
cathartic 616 caryocoſtine 588 
ſaline ft +; of caſia 586 
diaphoretic 617 chaly beate 598 
diuretic ib. deobſtruent 59 
anody ne ib. for a gonorrbæa 22 
„ 607 of guaiacum ib. 
Drops, palſey 386 hzmorrhoidal 602 
of lite 328 ineraſſating 600 
Dropwort 141 lenitive 587 
Drying of ſimples 252 nephritic 600 
Dungs \ 232 paralytic 5 
Dwarf. elder 136 coral 588 
eruvian 600 
E. purgative acid 601 
| ſaponaceous 
Earths, general diviſion of 21, 62 of ſcammony 388 
Earth, fullers | 126 of ſcordium 
Japan I55 of ſulphur 603 
Lemnian 107 Elemi 137 
ſealed 167 ointment 6 
Silefian 10% Eleutheria | _— 
Earthworms 170 Elixir of aloes £1221 08 
Eaton's ſtyptic 318 aſthmatic {4-14.44 324. 
Eau d*arquebuſade 398 Daffy's ( 317 
de. carmes 383 of health 316 
de luce 442 of guaiacum 
de Rabel 455 of myrrh compound 
Edulcoration 48 paregoric 111 
Eel | $8 peQoral 3642; 58 
Eggſhells prepared 256 of propriety 
Elaterium 402 Helmont's 
_—: Es 216 Paracelſus's 
berries, rob of 23099 vitriolic 
flowers, ſimple water 380 ſacred 
oil by decoction 331 ſtomachic 
| ointment 641 uterine 
Elder, dwarf 2. 8 of vitriol 
Elecampane GAIT acid: ..:." 
candied * 337 dulcified 
extract 405 Mynſicht's 
Electaries 4 ' og „„ it Yigand's:" 
Electary, acid 597 | Elks hoof F 77 
5 | 1 Elutriation 


* 2 


Emol6on ane 
with arum 
camphorated 
common ö 
ouly 
purgi : 
5 Fa 2 


Epſom ſalt : 


82 


{Ethereal ſpirit | | 


| 
* o 
4 A 
5 X 
ngo 18. 
7 4 
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ö | Eſſence, alexipharmac ; 5 


candied 


Echĩopic pills 
\Ethiops antimonial 


N 
* N 


0 6h 
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mineral 
martial 


"Evaporation 
Exſiccation 
Expreſſion 
Extraction 
Extracts 

Ex tract, cathartic 


- * * 
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1 centaury 
of chamomile 


of elecampane 
of gentian 
of guaiacum 


of black hellebore 


of hemlock 
of jalap 

of liquorice - 
of loowood 


406, 413 


of opium by bieetion 415 


of Mais 


* 4 


of Peruvian bark 406, 413 


EY 


Extract of Rudius page 408 
of rue 407 
of ſaffron” 411 
| of ſavin | 47 
G06 ©. =: of Reel. © 294 
608  Thebaic 261 
606 of wormwood 454 
605 Eyebiight. OILS Nee. 
607 * | | 9 
607 Fats . , 98 
= i pre . or n 257 
449 "Feather ew 174 
648 Fennel 142 
ib. efſential oil 361 
440 ſimple water 378 
214 Fennel - flower 183 
139 hogs- ſennel FE. 199 
336 Fenugreek e 143 
329 Fermentation 3 
328 Fern z 2 142 
363 Feverfew 174 
97 Figs 118 
328 Figwort 223 
329 Filtration 45 
353 Fir 72, 238 
475 Fiſh-glue | 155 
455 Flag, ſweet Rs 111 
573 yellow water-flag 147 
545 Flax, common 169 
508 purging e ib. 
494 Fleawort 206 
48 Flies, Spaniſh 115 
52 Flint 64 
16. Flixweed 228 
43 Flower - de- luce 158 
403 yellow water flower-de- luce 147 
413 Flowers of benzoine 479 
404 ſal ammonias © 463 
16. fulphur 1 
405 waſhed gy ih, 10 
ib, ſteel 1 496 
497 þ eee 
406  Fluellin © 137 
400 '' ' honey of 3530 
412 | Fluxes for metals $7, 542 
423 Fomenjation, anodyne 287 
aromatic ib. 
common ib. 
ſtrengthening 288 
— F oxglove | 135 


Frankin- 


* fracarbariwus ' = 

_ *Frankincenſe 110 . = 

Friar's balſam ws. Fi 

Frogs ſpawn. 257 

Fallers earth 126 
Fulminating geld 489 

Fumitory e e 8 


ww 


Furnaces ,. © | 30 
2 Nel e. 75 * 


14 i % 


Galeitf rag res 
«mw | 3 
r 
Gilenle pharmacy | 
Galls - 
Samboge 6 4 
a 1 87 
Shogun, aftringent 52 
common 15. 
5 21. emollient 15. 
detergent th, 
Girlick „„ 
dodxymel 4.4 nl 
hs ſyru *: 7. 
Garoet lone N 64 
Gaſcoign's powder $51 
Gelly of barberries 
| currants 16. 
hartſhorn 283 
uinces 338 
Gentian 146 
| extract 405 
Germander 7 P 12 
water mander 223 
Gilla of Wale 
Ginger 
ſyrup 
Ginſeng 


Glaſs veſſels, coating 
Glaſs of antimony 


| cerated 
Glaſs-wort © 
Glauber's ſalt 
Glutinous ſubſtances 


Glyſter, anodyne |" 
aſtringent 622 
for the cholic 621 
common 622 
T 
emollient 621 


0M 


> cp . 


17 


rationing” 
moſaic 
potable 

Rr ane rod 

N 

' Gooſeg raf $ 7 Pp 

Gourd- Freed 

Grains of paradiſe _ 


cnidian © 2 
as oily; ane b = BB 


'Gromwell, ape 0 a a 
:Groandivy” re 
\'Groundpine 


Groundſel _ W 
, . 


'Guaiacum, 


G balſam | 5 
1 4 N {165 
SET — oil 448 
extract * $ 497 
„ 410 
tincture, volatile 310 
wines 301 
Gbido $ —— b 2x _ + 
Guinea pep | 1 
Gum * 400 13, 66 
Gan of aloes ett; 
ammoniacum ,, 84. 
anime | a 88 
Arabic | 149 —•— 
cherry and 1 tee > 
elem1 3 | 
2 Ba 
ederæ ö 
juniper i 
lac F- * 
ſeneca 8 
tragacantn IV 
Gam: reſin 1 1850 
| ſtraining of _ 
Gypſum 
Hartſhorn 4 
FN calcined 


va 


85 N n E, x 
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n gell 107 age 283 d | 
dil, Ns i. | Te OT e oil - Joge Ty 


vii gend an yos imple water E a 358 
n . 
ä anaeqe: * Ee 10 J. * 
n 31 87 5 
ee 139 Jack-by-the-hedge | 78 
t 151 Jalap | | 155 
RET” 406 eee 12 
8 Fi 313 reſin D | 410 
renner hor 451 tinctures 310, 311 
ner 10/113? — pepper, /ze Pimento 201 
ture. 321 Japan earth 8 


| Ls 188 decoction Nan bony” 286 
eee 1 Jo 8 32 15 „„ 
E e 56 

ß if 14 5 156 


GER | TY 0 
water -I d 40 

75 n — ny a: Ancden ok e ae, 93 1 Kr — 
ent: ie, . * and T PEA 15 Jeruſalem-ſage ante 


ſuits bark, /ee Pe 
Mderb-maſtich 9 | dot ernyian 193 
* ad e ee, e 
Nerb. truelove if 5 2 ane 
Nlerb-twopencde . 5 _m_ xx. ,56 
: Hermodactyls | w | . + 7 1 x, 
n 3 Ipfernal ſtoge 

Hipps 3 Ba3ixd 555 1 4 E 
—_— aufn. 8 34 v Infuſion, alkali 200 
Hegs fengel 9 Las e 1. 
He * bitter 10 1 273 
4 clarified nad b: . purging ib, 
5 Egyptian vc Ivy of carduus 26g 
OO. i of fluellin m re dephalie 270 
de ore wats % 355 7 of cinnamon 277 
e th, * diuretic ib. 
2 ene Coke = N — 1 
| e I bus 6 8. 4 : | _ Py REES 
a . of Peruvian bark 270 
Hops „ 116 4 of rhubarb 275 
Hörebound IN 2. - Be „ 274 
n with lemon 6 
A Horſeradiſh | . I aue balſamiſ 623 
t 1 207 mercurial 2 
5 Horſetail pound-w er 397 Tofpiſſation eee 53 
Hot feeds | = Ipecacuanha e e 17 156 
7 Houndſtongue 25 A* 250 _ tindture ITY 295 
»  Howſeleek- ae 2”. Win, e 15. 
J Hengary n 224 Iriſh ſlate Fw 153 
3 Hypociltis wid N. Iren 182 140 
PSN i 154 | Preparations of 492 
arr. 4 5 ; 5 , Iron, 


Tron, fee Steel 
Kinglaſs 
Juices | 75 
| Gerbe 
Jujubes 
je, alexipharmac 
of ammoniacum 
-*-  antihbyſteric 
binding 
of camphor 
15 =... 
carminative 
of chalk _ 
cooling 
— Oy" 
diaphoretic . | 
diuretic 
fetid 
hydra e 
Wass 
of muſk 
| ſtomachic 
jay flowers 
uniper-berries A; 
eſſential oil 
rob 


compound water 


Juniper gom 
. 


157 dh. 42 
Kermes grains 
confection 


ſyrup 
mineral 


Knee-holl7 
Knotgra(s 


Labdanum | 


e | 
tinture 
Ladies- bedſtraw ? 
Ladies-mantle 
Lard, tried or purified 
Laudanum liquid 
of Sydenham 


5612 
61¹¹, 612 


ſpirit, mple 


* com pound, 


French 
Lavender cotton 


I 


eſſen tial oil. 


* ointment © | .- i, 


G7 120 


Leeks. 
Lemnian earth. 
Lemon juice 
ſyrup - 
Lemon peel 


candied + .- ail 


eſſential RM. 


Lemon thyme. 


DOS UTAH] 
Lentiſk tree he iy 
Leopards-bane , 


Lettuce, _ 


wild - 


Levigation 


Ley, ſoap 
of iron 
of tartar 


Lily of the valley 


water lil 
white li 
Lime IO BEE 

ee 
ime- water, ſimple 
more compounded 


Lime- tree 
Linctus, ſee Lohoch 


Liniment anodyne 


Arcæus's 


hæ morrhoidal | 


mercurial 
ſa ceous 
0 


leſs com W 


=, 


22, 62, 12S 


271 


. 
16. 
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Ex N 7 Dc Ex X. 


Liniment, white e allow | page 171 
Einſesd of RL, ep page ba 46g * * eonſerve 3:8 4 
6 . pn. N 335 
eee 276 _ 4%. vervain-mallow 77 
SVL erpreſſeh > Mi drake don 12 
Liquid-amber i ot Manna i 
Flquorice OW. J 
extract mae 4 2 Marble F 
* ge ion Marigold . 1 b e. k 111 
70 po Bahr 3 ond 171 
Liver of antimony a 1 eſſential FY 363 
of ſulphur 9 Matjoram, wild 190 
Liverwort 1 eſſential oil = 304, 
atclncoloured, ground ib. Matmalade of quinces W 
noble Marſhmallow wan 5 82 
Locatelli s balſam © --, ointment | 635 
ckyer's pill £19 TINGS. 340 
1 wood P 2 TIN 167 Marſhtreſoil e N. 342 
Adac,ecoctin 285 Maſterwort f 150 
407% | extract 496, 13 Maſtich N 173 
Lohochs vin adn: wood 165 
Loboch, el 88 rac. oy 858 berb 173 
| aciqulous 16. eria megic 
Yr common ; 1 oz Maudlin los pol $458 
3 of lioſeed” 6. Mayweed 130 
EZ of manna” 11 Nekdowſweet 5 248 
ſaponaceous fh. Meaſures * 
5 of ſpermaceti 604 Mechoacan 174 
of ſtarch 8 Rs Medicinal ſtone $43 
Lotion, ſaponaceous ”"' 439 Medlar =, laſaes. 212% 
Lovage 165 Melilot 
TLorenges, fee Troche“! 500 * plaſter 620 
Lunar cauſtic 4090 Melons ; 175 
A pille 8 492 Menſtrua. 2 e 
Liigwort, ſpotted 205 Mercury 91 
Lopine ee ee vs — mY 
$ . ne. 12 calcin 
* 8 Vir 1991 33 JT: calx olemal 511512 
$91 aan 5 wwe len 513 
SS 1 cCc̃otroſive precipitate 512 
Nate RES N 850 170 1 — ſublimate 515 
eſſential ol nga 1 cinnabar 509 
Wider Fr „ Ca tdulcified ſublimate 518 
g * e 27 * du!cified precipitate 522 
| 8 of biſmuth $47. emetic, yellow 523 
dos : of tin e "ethiops © 35008 
zneſia alba 22, 469 panacea, red 514 
* Canada > white $520 
: Lagüm, 8 "7 ut, precipitate, brown 522 
Op vs * 75 green, . 
ſyrop of 345 red 512 
Malack den ; 85 | | " ſweet © 522 
e ale 21 > Mes 3+ hat +7 7 * Mer - 
1 l © Þ ©s 


Neu. precipitats, yellow p. 523 
White, 520 
= on Wartz. 522 
purified .. | 507 
ſolution - | e 
ſublimate, corroſive 575 
' - dulcified 518 
ſugared, 508 
Mercurial bolus | 583 
cerate 646 
injection 623 
ointment 637, 639 
pills $572, 573+ 574 
plaſters 62 
purgati ves 572, 581 
Mercury berb. Evelith -- 
French 176 
| dogs ib, 
3 2 of 350 
Metals Wes 
Mezereon | 177 
Milfoil | ; "4. Ms 
Milk 2 : 161 
ſugar of 478 
Milk of ammoniacum 606 
of ſulphur 487 
virgins 27 
Millepedes ae = 
| prepared 262 
e 295 
Millet 177 


a 1 2 
iltwaſt 2 een 
Mint Mon. feud. 


conſerve 
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| L 34 Nettle, dead 
eſſential oil 363 Roman 
ſüimple water 379 ae. common 
ſpirituous water 395 deadly 
tincture 269 woody 
Mint, pepper 176 Nitre 
eſſential oil 363 antimoniated 
. fimple water 379 e | 
ſpirit ous Mat xe 
Miſterce * N. N þ 2312 purified 
\Mithridate Anbei: Dae! vitriolated 
Mithridate- muſtard, , * ad decoction. 
* troches 
3 Ge. 13 ſpirit | | 
Moſaic e gold ble * du leifed 
Mother-of- thyme 25 Nutmegs 
Miderocrt ;, b 47 roaſted 
Ae 4-1 
bam; PH FS: 25 4921. Yd 2 Fee 4 £7 . # 
Wel 1 pv . 2 'L 7 . n py Nia df 
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Mouſe- ear page 98 
Mucilages "mg 
Macilage of quince ſeeds 282 

Mug wort 94 
ſimple water 375 
Mulberries 178 
- ſyrup 344 
Mullein » 837 
Muſhroom, duſty | 170 
Muſk 178 
bolus 580 
julep 610 
Muſtard ſeed 227 
expreſſed oil 266 

whey 288 
hed Sond 139 


mithridate-· muſtard | 
treacle- muſtard 


Mycrh 
compound elixir 
compound powder 
tincture 
tincture with aloes 
_— 

yrtle 


Nard, Celtic 


Indian 
* 


3 


* 
0 * 
| Wh 664 


"Nuweps, eſſential oil "page 363 

; - expreſſed oll © 185 

ſpirituous water 395 

n. 12 ©: an ; 

o 207 

Oak of Jeraſalem 108 

_ 27 

Ochre 23, 186 
| N ee balſam 

eſſence 328 

0a} 332 

f troches 566 

water 386 


Oils, by infuſion and coction 3 30 


expreſſed 10, 265 
empyreumatic * 418 
el rectiſied 421 
eſſential 353 
concrete 15 12 

ä Oil of almonds, expreſſed | 266 
of amber, empyreumatic = 481 
animal, empyreum. ref. 421 
of anviled, effential 360 
of Barbadoes tar. emp. 419 
of bay berries, US 362 
ol bays, exp. 164 
of box, emp. 418 
of bricks, emp. 419 
camphorated 332 
of caraway ſeeds, of. 360 
of chamomile, t.. 361 
of chamomite, 4coct. 330 

of cinnamon, . 361 
of cloves, n. 360 


of Copaiba Wine: was: 420 


of cummin ſeeds, % 361 
of dill feed, eff: 369 
of elder, deco. | 331 

of fennel ſeeds, . 361 

green, decoct. 331 

of guaiacum, me. 418 

of hartſhorn, em n 

of hyſſop, . >. Jos 
of Jamaica Pepper, WR 364 

of juniper berries, . 


of lavender, - 2 . 
of lemon pee 266 1 
of linſeed, exp 2 f 26 
e ese, 5 J 


\ 


% ; 4 , 
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Oil of mace, exp. 


page 18 
of marjoram, ,. OY 163 
of mint, tn.. af. 
of mucilages, deto2, 331 
of muſtard ſeed, exp. 266 
\ of Neroli, - 9. 97 
of nutmegs, %. 185 
of nutmegs, exp. 363 
odoriferous, inf . 332 
olive, exp. 186 
of orange . ef. 97 
of orange peel, 2 266 
of origanum, #2 364 
alm 191 
of pennyroyal, . 364 
'of pepper-mint, V. 363 
of rhodium, ef: 364 
rock 198 
of roſemary, . 364 
of rue, . ib, 
of ſaint John's wort, infu/. 331 
of ſaſſafras, . 365 
of ſavin, 2/7. 364 
of ſoot, emp. 434 
of turpentine 365, 419 
| of wax, emp. 420 
of wormwood, J 359 
Oil of ſulphur, /a called 444 
of tartar per an 427 
' - of vitriol 443 
Oily _—_ 607 
emulſion ib. 
purging 226 
Ointment 0 ++ 08k 638 
baſilicum, black (636 
green ib. 
UN yellow 26. 
| for bliſters 644 
blue, milder 037 
ſtronger, ib, 
of calamine 646 
- digeſtive 647 
C4, Adrying -: 637 
Egyptian 634 
of elder 641 
emollient 4 638 
epiſpaſtic 644 
for the eyes 6a 
of ſour e 636 
green 619 
of gum elemi 63 


1 4 7 - 1 1 | 
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Oxeye daiſy 


66, 5 
Olotwent for the itch page 635, 642 Oxymel of garlick page 39 | 
of marſhmallows 2 pectoral ib. | 
mercurial 639 ſimple 9 352 
of mercury precipitate 15. of ſquills 1 351 
nerve 15. enn, paged” —_ 
nutritum 640 | :nierpelo Io. 
paralytic 2 645 7 W * i 
pomatum 642 * 
of pompholix 638 Palm oil 191 
ſaturn ine 641 Palmer's powder .. 463 
ſimple | 16. Palſey drops 386 
of ee 542 Panacea of antimony $35 
of tar 640 of mercury, re 514 
of three ingredients 642 | 
of tutty 643 _ ; nitrous 
with camphor 7b. Taye N | 
vermifuge 644 Paradiſe grai * 
white : 57 Pareira bre Degel 
wich camphor 634 Parſley, common 199 
yellow 1 ſimple water 379 
Olibanum WF Macedonian. 199 
Olives 186 ; baſtard ſtone = 3 
Onjns | 152 Parſneps | 
as Peach 
Opium 2 * ; Row 188 Pearlss 
extract by lon digeſtion 415 _ prepared 
ſtrained FM geſt 267 Pearl-aſhes 
tinctures 314 Feat 1 
pills 574 Peas N W = 
Opobalſamum 189 . of Spain bg 
Opodeldoc 439 of the wall 
" Opopanax 190 baſtard 
Orach | 97 Ver dude 
Oranges, Seville the - eſſential oil 
Curaſſoa 98 ſimple water 
Orange peel 97 ſpirituous water 
candied 337 peony 
conſerve 335 compound water 
eſſential oil 206 Pepper : 200, 201 
ſyrup 341 Jamaica, /ee Pimento 201 
ſimple water 375 Pepperwort 0 IMC 
| ſpirituous water 393 Peruvian bark - M6 195 
Orchis 221 decodioun a2 
Origanum 190 electaries 6:0 
eſſential ojl 304 extracts 406, 413 
Orpiment | 93 reſin 411 
Orpine 130 tincture 308, 309 
Orris root 158 wine 300 
Oſmund- royal 142 infuſion 270 
Oſteocolia 191 Petroleum 198 
102 Philonium 


0 
Fus 2 re, 1 
* aloetic 568 3 | 
7 dong > | 
„ Coche Hat not 
Ng coloquintida, — 568 
x4 with aloes 569 
r 
r 
| TR... OY 
{ -  Ethiopig oP 374 
8 e 571 
— 4 572 
© gummoſe _ 571 
80 of jalap | nat bbs 
* 5 Lockyer's Sr 1 
lonar N 432 
N. e 3 3574 
ercuriat 2.57% 874 
eee 1 
" pacific cc 74 
8 W | 375 
Plummer's — E 3: 
3 Rudius' 1 9 7 4⁰ | 
£ E Rufus? 3 8 576 
df ſcammony with aloes 568 
. ©* ſaponacequs 75 
=" Ds ſelllitte 5 | 378 1 
of fpermaceti 578 
ſtomachie 576 
© ſlorax 575 
©"; Ardagthenjag $77 
3 ib. 
of two ingredients 569 
pimento 201 
E. eſſential oil 364 
| . imple water 379 
I Ns ſ irituous water 396 
a 36 
Pine-tree 250 
Piſtachio nuts 185 
Fuck. 202 
jeus pitch 106 
Plantane Bo 
7 extract 400 
Plaſters | 624 
Plaſter adheſive * 
of ſammon. with mercury 629 
anody ne 62 4 


45 N. . 1 X. 


Plaſter, anodyne 1 e 
te * 95 
* bliſtering 632 
. cephalic : | 625 
common 626 
common ticking 62 
common with gums if 
common With Mexcury 629 
of cummin 628 
defenhve ib. 
aiaebylon 626 
drawing. 625- 
epiſpaſtic” 632 
with gums 627 
of hemlock 6:6 
melilot 628 
mercurial _ 629 
of mucilaves 630 
oxycroceum 628 
ed lead 639, 
ſaffron 925 
ſtickin 2 
ſoap « "2 
' ſtrengthening 630 
ſtomach 631 
ſuppurating 633 
volatile 1 449 
15 633 
625 
Plums 2 222 573 = 
Poley-mountain 0 203 
Poly pody 3 ib, 
Pomatum „ 04k 
Pomegtanates fires 148 
eier 5 ths ple y 
Poplar buds iz. 
e, garden 192 
| | ſyrup 344 
| wild | 193 
donde Epo d. þ 
Poterius's antihectic 543 | 
Poultice, /ce Cataplaſm 
Powders 547 
Powder of Algeroth | 539 
of amber compound 554 
antiepileptic $54 
aromatic 55 : 
of arum compound 548 
bezoardic 55¹ 


Powder 


4 


:3 4 5 


pagt 548. 
£&* of bole with opiam 549 
ol bole without opium 16. 
carminatiye 557 
e : cathartic ſaline 1 2 
cephalic =" $909 

of ceruſſe aha 550 
oy chartreux $35 

05 /of contrayerva comp, 551 

Cornacchini's 88 

of crabs-claws comp. 550 

do promote delivery 552 

diuretic Jv 4 

fever 531 

. Gaſcoign's 551 

of hiera-picra 555 

© © for the king's evil 26 
for the gout Sn 5 

myrrh compou 
wy cd FO e e, A 
of ſcammony 553 


of ſcordium with opiam 55 5 56 
without opium 555 


of ſena compound 553 
ſternutatory 3 
ſtrengthenigg 558 

ſtyptie of Colbatch 543 

ſtyptic of Helvetius 554 
temperating 558 

te ſtaceous compound 550 
teſtaceous cerated 556 

of tin 503 

of gum n 554 
vermifuge 558 
Precipitation 47 
Preſerres 336 
Preſerved angelica - — 337 
elecampane 16. 

Wa,  »veryngo 330 
\ lemon peel 337 
ie orange peel „ 
Primroſe 204 
Prune! ſalt 468 
Prunes 205 
Puff. ball | 170 
Pulps, extraction of 260 

. Pumpion 194 
Purging. flax 169 
Porging oily grain 226 
urſlain 204 
Putrefaction 74 18 
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' Powder for the bite of a mad dog EO 7 


40 


of Peruvian bark 
of ſcammony 


| yellow - 
Reft-harrow 


Revivification 1 


Rhapontic 
Rhodium wood 
| eſſential oil 
Rhubarb - 
x roaſted 
in fuſion 
ſyrup with ſena 
tinctures in ſpirit 
| tincture in wine 
Rice X 
Riſigal [ | 
Rob of elderberries 
of z Juniper berries 
Rocket 
Rock-oil 


. 
* 
* 
- 
, 
” 
% 
— : : 
e = 
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, 20A 


Star 55 « 


Queen of the meadows ber 205 


nicken tree cur 228 
— — wo . 112 
Quickſilver BE 25 * 91 
* S Nalgd : 133 

gelly voto! 338: 
Wins ſeed 04: 

#5 mucilage 11 282 
Aa tec — 

Rag lecghs Cc 44 
Raffins 24.5 
Ra 181 
Raf 2 110 

ru . 344 
2 Rattleſnake op — 
Realgar 75 93 
Reduction , 56 
Kettle of antimony | 531 
| martial 532 
medicinal 531 
8 fiellate 533 
Reſins | 13, 499 
Refin of aloes 
black 
of guatacum 
of jalap 
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ee 2 + 44 . 
| 689 = 1 N D 2 
Rod, golden © e 246 ts, a aline, fixt © 777 
oſe, damaſk „ das 2 ces. Br 1 
"> "Lmple Water 388 . 4 
Der en d 3 neutral > PIG A 
whey 288 Sal ammoniac /7 
Roſe, red 209 purified "I 
Jo conſerve 335 flowers of 75 ; 
duoney 350 |; # 434 
ſiugar 564 dulcified - ©" 444 
#: ſyrup 4 346 volatile ſalt AM 
tiocture Wm . * "ne 
vinegar 289 _ of amber | 1 
2 210 OW Paris 9 
| Y 35 bitter purging ares lis. MY 4: al, 
364 common or ſea 215 J 
384 ſpirit 448 
6 3 * Joleißed 457 
bes drool RF... Of reh 5 
25 | - artſhorn ö 
e ſſential oil | * polychreſt of Keats 44] — 
- Ample water prunel 460 
Rue, goats 22-5 2 145 | purging of Glauber 4, 
Rupturewort ' 153 '. * of ſaline waters 214 
Rufh, fweer - hag 159 of Rochel - 4 
Rafa aſbey 5 126 ſedative . 136 
ul prepared 493 ol Seignette 
Rye 25 1 of 54 de., i, . 3 
8080 ; | of ſorrel = 
* 3 of ſteel 497 
on g FEE of tartar 423 
Saffron © 131 of tin 503 
extract 411 olf vitriol 454 
ſyrup 343 of wormwood 425 
I tincture : 309 Sal of zinc 542 
die 2 altpetre, ſee Nitre 
Saffron, baſtard 17 2 7 11 
Sagapenum 213 Sand- bath 33 
Sage „ 216 Sanicle 217 
of Jeruſalem 205 Sapphire 64 
' © wood ſage 216 Sapphire- coloured water 619, 
213 | Sarcocol - 4 $16 
Saint John's wort 154 Sarfaparilla 220 
oil by infuſion 331 Saſſafras ib. 
Salep 221 eſſential oil 365 
Saline mixture, antiemetic - 615 Saturnine tincture 310 
cathartic 616 ointment 641 
diuretic 617 Satyrion 221 
Salts, table of the quantities Sauce-alone 78 
ſoluble 1 in water 239 Savin * 212 
, alkaline ; F extract 407 


7 


7 
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Savin efſential oil . Page 36s Simples, general titles . 2 ey 
ple water 4 380 including ſeyer wy f 
Savoury pt: 221 of their medicinal 
Saunders, white, yellow, red 217 nee bs on” 
$axifrage,, burnet. 199 c > Ads, 8, 
- meadow and white 221 inks © dot Yo 174848 * 
Scabious 3 16. Släte, in, Sus ins 153 
Seammony „„ 5 F 
electary , ee 1-24 10. 330 
h compound powder 553 ih juice... 205, 400 
wi 7 410 Smallage _ 90 
Sciatica creſſes enn %o 396 
Scordium g 223 Snakeroot, Virginian. a - <20- 
it electa 7 388 © ARS flecoRiion 281 
2 power ou 2 tincture 317 
Frorzonera | 223 Snakeweed e 
'Scurvygraſs 128 Sneezewort hs dM 
1 R rr almond 436 
30 „ 387 ard | 218 
r golden 388 42 De 8 437 
Scurvygraſs, Scotch. i 219 
Sea-holly En TN 139 of tartar ee k "4 
'Sea-mols. ee De 129 Seap leye J Wa 
Sea-onion, ſee Squil! 222 ap Plaſter . -_. 8 
Sea-ſalt, p- Salt common 5 215 So wort Foda. . 219 
Sealed earths "IJ 107 Sol, anella 108 
Sebeſtens 2 * dark 7 27 o 224 "Solomon's ſea!l! 227 
Seggrum 2 „ 155 Solution 2 k 39 
an. Lad. Sod 23 Solution of mercury 5 512 
Self heal | 205 Soot 1 
Sena 221 dil, ſalt, and uit 434 
infuſionægs 274 tincture | 4.7.4 * JO 
powders compound 553 Sorrel | „ 
ſyrup with rhubarb 347 eſſential ſalt 475 
tinctures be / . 4.85 
Seneka root tas 328- -. oonferr.. a 
: decotina TT. -, 26 Squthernwood 72 
Senica gum + 149 Sqwbread ee | 94 
Seprfoil N 241 "Spaniſh flies pare hy * 
Septic ſtone 428 Spar „ 
Sermountain, or hartwort 226 Sparagus ö 
Service | 228 Species aromatic  _ $555 
Shepherds-purſe 110 of ſcordium with opium 5 55 
Sileſian earth "* without opium 555 
Silk bY 226 Speedvell, female 137 
Silver ee 91 „ 
pireparations of 490 Spermaceti | ' 228 
Silverweed 125 =. ü „ - 
Simaruba ES. pills 5 78 
Simples, rules for ang * 1 | ie 
And preſerving e 13 3 Spike vob 


oa 164 
Spikenard 


+, Spikenard © page 181 
Spirits, acid 220 
Alkaline 
92 vinous 
532%. table of their weight” 4 
Spirit of amber ” 62 
aromatic ſaline ' 441 603 
48 Staveſacre | 231 
of hartſnorn 430 Steel ieee 140 
.of lavender, ſimple” 388 alkalized =” 
Pays compound. 15. ſoluble 3 
W of Mindoou... 83 . ©. fugared \\ 1 1 249 
enn nne ſulphurated 
1 I dulciſied 455 2 tartarized- 25 | 495 
; of roſemarx 384 „ 3 
of ſaffron 4A flowers 4 
ſaline aromatic 44 ley e 1 
of ſal ammoniac 434 ruſt prepared 493 
N with * tan t. 496 
ES \ dulcified 48 , - tindures I og? rub 
olf ſcurvy-graſs © 387 vitriol © 497 
ä . purging "es 388 2 
Leg, er, v. 
Eq coagulated 47 Stechus _ _ 232 
2 dulciſied woah Stone-parſley, baſtard ' e; 
4 of Rot ho a 1 Stone, infernal 490 
of ſolpbur | I _ medicinal 543 
of turpentine .. 1 — pas 428 
5 of vineger 1351 Stones, precious Try 
of vitriol 443 Storax - 233 
e dulcified 453 firained Shri Ing 260 
= x. - Yolat e aromatic — ene Du, 0232 
edel 434 fetid | ” Strawberry 63 * 16 
| ſuceinated 442 Styptic powder 554 
of wine, proof WB: Ct - 7. --:..3) 
| rectiſied 229, 381 water 620 
an rms pc? 3 165 Sublimation ft 
10 f * Sublimate mercury, corroſive 515 
Spleenwort 8 = AF, Saw 72 2 4 Le dulcified 518 
Sponge „„ [tt8.;--.....,.145 
| burnt _. g "Sugar | 210 
_—_— ——___TrT I 7 ef ml 478 
. 7: ee | 504 
xd, _-—* e | 8 
. Spurge-laurel . 164 Sugar-cakes, anthelmintic 564 
Spurge- olive | We w | Sugared mercury 508 
Squills 3 ſteel 337 
3 baked  _ 258 Sulphur 234 
dried . 15. balſams 485 
bolus 584 flowgrs 484 


oxymel 351 las . 1 
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liver age. G Tam d page 236 | 
Sulphur ointments -- +. bat,; 84 wk PEROT with lena 282 
precipitated jt Tamariſk 02 7083 15 237 
ſpirit or oil, called 444 'Tame-poiſon l 4 Y 244 
tincture 319 Tanſy en FUEEGT?) 237 
SN p volatile 487 | wild (11461 $546) 10 91 
troches 562 Tar e 120.900 ? 202 
* water K 4 w . 446 SL ointment - DI 046 
88 antimony. | 525 : pulls . 577 
golden 534 water 4 270 
precipitated 533 Tar, Barbadoes 198 
Solphorort 5. 199 oil. -: fo... + an 
"Sumach 3 236 Fx. el o 35437 
Swallow-wort * 244 cream g 474 
Sweets 4 OS "04s cryſtals _ > [fe 473 
'Sweet-ru 0 emetic HOM le 540 
„ Speet- ſos. a WT n 169 ley or oil per Aan 427, 
0471 Syrußs 338 eee 01 0 470 
r e : 342 fat zm 423 
of buckthorngn 347 ſolublte 4c, 47 
of clove. july- flowers 342 terra foliara... 472 « 
of cowllips n 346 vitriol aten 465 
of garlic k f 240 Tartarized ſpirit of wine 383 
of eier ee 349 % 0 495 
of kermes 343 Tea 1 10 240 
of lemon· juice 16. angiphihiſical 277 
of maidenhair | 345 Thebaic extract 3 
of marſhmallows 340 tincture 298 
of meconium 344 Thiſtle, bleſſed . «2+ 17 
of mulberries 7b. r 118 
of orange · peel 341 Thorn, white or haw. , 22 
peCtoral _ 341, 345 bucktborn 14 . 
of garden poppies, 344 Thyme, common and * 240 
of wild poppies 345 mother of 226 
of quinces 343 Tin 9 231 
of pale xoles . . 446 .,,. calx 503 
of dry roſes 15. magiſtery . WES - 
ſolutive of roſes _ ib. powder 1 
of raſberries 344 ſalt 3 
of ſaffron 343 Tincal 107 
of ſena and rhubarb 347 Tinglaſs, /ce Biſmuth | 105 
ſimple 10. Tinctures 1 
of ſquills 346 Tincture of amber 318 
of ſugar 347 of ambergris 328 
of violets 348 of antimony - 319 
| diaphoretic 320 
V antiphthiſica4l 316 
aromatic Ad 
ablets, /ze Troches | 560 balſamic 306 
| Tacamatiaca | 226 of benzoine 327 
23, 65 bitter 1 


. 
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Tobacco pipe clay 


Tuaare of cantharides page 306 Tolu. balſam page 101 
K XI of cardamom ſeeds” 367 Tormentil wy 
101 of taſtor | ih. Touchwood ö 76 
n of caſtor compound 308 Tragacanth gum - 149 
175 cephalie compound powder 554 
* 0 cephalic purging . Treacle, Andromachus's 592 
3 cinnamon oo 33 Vas | 595 
; : of copper, volati | enice , 2 
G4. fd - | n = 4 Treacle bolus Nreac la 21. 58 
2 of guaiacum volat. 310 vinegar 2 291 
db black hellebork; 213 7 ef 391 
£1 of white hellebore 321 Treacle muſtard 240 
„ jalaßp ,310 Trefoil, ſweet 109 
l of jalap, compound 311 marſh 242 
dS of Japan earth 16. Troches 560 
of ipecacuanha J * ;  - mb 554 
T4 „ Sons | Wk an cid 503 
„ of he” 75. anta laxative 564 
88 of martial Boseit 3 anthelmintic ib. 
«© _- of melampodium 33 antim mia * 555 
r 269 bechici 560, 561 
er of mytrh - 313 ©* ] _ © Ccardlalpic-.. 35063 
of myrrh and aloes 1 of Japan on. | 
— of opium ee hive of myrrh. 561 
2-34 of Peruvian bark 308 nerve 505 
Ls ; of rhubarb, ſpirituous Ji of nie 562 
Tes Vinos 296 of read lead 3 
> of roſes - # > 3 pectoral, black bite, 
= royal 338 © | | 560 
er acbb det is dd? Ay 3 8 565 
t of ſaffron 309 _ of rhubarb ib, 
| of ſalt of tartar . o roſes 564. 
7». faturnine 16 ſialogogue 66 
anof ſena rr dof ; Ment. 5 of elfi Pn 
of — 1 317 ſtomachic 566 
of ſoot 310 of ſulphur 562 
bol ſteel 1 ſweet- ſmelling 566 
ſtomachie 222 317 white of Rha 560 
- MAyptic y 317 Tractove, herb 152 
> ſudorific . 1 
r "ih , Turneps | ; -_ - 208 
= of ſulphur, volatile 487 "Turner's cerate 646 
thebaic - 298 Turpentines 238 
= of balſam of Tolu 320 balſam 419 
for the tooth-ach 329 bolas 5 34 
a of valerian . lyſter 5 
5 of veratrum 4 13g IS. Gil and ſpirit 365, 419 
Poads B 109 Turpeth mineral - 523 
Toadflax 168 root 243 
Tobacco 182 Tutty tb. 
| 126 prepared 
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page 643 Vitriolated tartan page 465 
184 UnQuous ſubſtances 3 
Ungudents, /ze Ointments. 


Tutty ointments 
. * | 


v. [EINE Viquebaugh 347 
„„ 'Uttion | 56 
Valerian, garden and wild 243 | | 
mixture 616 AY 
tinctures 321 0 
Vegetables, their analyſis, &. 4 Wade's balſa 322 
rules for collefting 251 Wakerobin | 94 
Venice treacle 592 Wallflowet 124 
turpentine 23 War -. 158 
| Verdegris * 75 Waſhing over of powders 257 
ä prepared 255 Waters diſlilled, ſimple 370 
Verjuice 172 ſpirituous 381 
Vermilion, fee Cionabar. Water alexcterial, ſimple 374 
Vervain | 244 | ſpirituons 391 
Vervain-mallow 5 po with vine- 
Veſſels 8 , - gar * 
Vetch, itter alum | | 19 
Vine tree anc? Ans dr angelica 375 
Vine, wild 108 Anhalt 388 
Vinegar R 74 aniſeed, compound 392 
diſtilled _ "451 arquebuſade 398 
of litharge 291 _ © aromatic 395 
prophylaQtic 290 - balm, ſimple 378 
of roſes 49 balm, compound 383 
of ſquills ib, barley 282 
treacle 291 bryony, compound 393 
Vitous liquors, their pro- „ —eantaway- © 394 
duction and qualities 5 cardamom 393 
Violets | 245 carduus 37 
| ſyrup 348 caſtor 1 16. 
Vipers | 245 chamomile 377 
broth 5 283 black cherries 376 
wine 295 cinnamon, ſimple 377 
fat prepared 257 ſpirituous 394 
Vipergraſs 223 dill ſeed 374 
irgins milk 327 elder flowers 380 
Vitrifcation : 56 fennel 378 
Vitriol, green, blue, white 247 honey 386 
of iron 497 Hungary 384 
of zinc 5.42 hy ſſop 378 
calcined 455 hyſteric 393 
purified 404 juniper 394 
colcothar 443 lime, ſimple 271 
gilla 464 com pound 272 
oil or ſpirit 443 mint, ſimple 379 
ſpirit dulcified 453 ſpirituous , 395 
elixirs 32; mugwort 375 
Vitriolated nitre 467 -— nephritic 3 


Water, nutme | page 394 
odori — | s 0 
orange peel, ſimple. 375 
+... orange peel, ſpirituous 393 
parſley b 379 
- pennyroyal, ſimple 16. 


pennyroyal, — 379 
peony, compound 396 


peppermint, ſimple 397 


peppermint, ſpirituous 395 


Jamaica pepper, ſim ple 379 
ex Ber ſpirit 390 


Placa | 20 
ague 392 
. radiſh — 
6 380 
8 rue ib. 
_ ſap phirgcoloured 619 
- fan 389 
i ie SER 620 
ſulphurated -- 446 
dar 8 7 270 
=>:  "tace - 391 
vitriolic blue , 620 
vbvlitriolic camphorat. ib. 
voalerian, compound 393 
vulznerary TH 
"=> wormwood 390 
Waterflag | 147 
Water-germander, fee Scordium. 
Wax, white and yellow 122 
1 dil 420 
plaſter 625 


Wei ghts 36 


table of the weights of * 37. 


Wheat | . 242 
Whey f 162 
1 288 
HE laxative ib 
muſtard AX ib 
ſcorbutic 289 
Whin, petty | 187 
Wines | 245 


aloetic alkaline 292 
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Wine, antimonial page 


aromatic 
bitter 
chaly beate 
emetic 
febrifuge 
guaiacum 
i pecacoanha 
millepedes 
faffron 
ſcorbutic 
ſteel 


viper 


Winter cherries 
Winter's bark 
Wolf 'sbane 


Woods, decoction of 


wholeſome 


eſſence 


Woodbine 
Woodroof 
Wood ſorrel 


conſerve 


Worms, earth 
Worm ſeed 
Wormwood, common 


Roman and ſea 
conſerve 
extract 
eſſentĩal oil 
fixt ſalt 
compound waters 
. 
Yarrow 
Z 

Zarnich 

Zedoary 

Zinc 


_ preparations of 


293 
299 


249 
542 


Index Medicamentorum. g 


ä ag. 71 
A Abies canadenſis 7 3 238 
brotanum 72 
/Abſinthium FF 15. 
Acacĩa 73 
Acacia Germanica 205, 400 
Acanthus 74 
—Acetoſa zb, 
Acetoſella, Vide Lujala 170 
Acetum 74 
_ +Uiſtillatum 451 
lithargyrites 291 
prophylacticum 290 
roſaceum 9 
Acilliticum 16. 
theriacale 291 
Aconitum ſalutiferum go 
Acorus verus ; 11 
vulgaris 
3 2. 
Erugo 
ræparata 2 x 5 
4. — 4 v. wehrelicas 498 
Ethiops antimonialis 4 , 545 
martialis 494 
mineralis 509 
Agallochum | 7 
Agaricus 09 
Ageratum 76 
Agnus caſtus 77 
Agreſta | 247 
Agrimonia 7 
Alcea 16. 
Alchimilla 1b. 
Alcis angula 15. 
Alcohol 381 
Alkekengi 77 
Alliaria 78 
2 — ib, 
Inus a 
Aloe 23 
purificata 262 
Aloes lignum 0 75 
Alſine 81 


Althæa 


X x 2 


Aqua 


Pag. 82 
AHAlumen peg ib, 
-  CGyſtum 46 
Amaradulcis 13 
Ambragrifcea 
Ami ft m1 774.4 þ . 
Ammoniacum gummi 
Tpurificatum 260 
Amomum verum 84 
br, 85 
Amurca 187 
*Amygdale *' 85 
— 24 = by 242 
Anacardium 86 
Anagallis ib. 
Anchuſa 7 
Anethum ib. 
Angelica 16. 
147 ag 0goilla 88 
75760 uria 127 
— 25 88 
Aniſum ib. 
Anonis 187 
Anſerina 91 
Anthora en. 90 
3 3 | 543 
*Antimonium 89 
ccf en; 
diaphoreticum 529 
lotum 16. 
nitratim 76. 
— 255 
* a tas tau a 
Apes er eau 16. 
Apium hortenſe 199 
paluſtre _ 90 
Apozema aperiens - , 284 
Aqua abſinthii 390 
alexeteria ſimplex 374 
ſpirituoſa 391 
ſpirituoſa cum GR | 
alüminoſa _big 
(famethi ſe ff. D 
angelicæ 375 


| 


A 
1 
* 
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ib. 


Aqua Anhaltina | pag. 388 Aqua Rperis Jamaic. ſoiritwols'; 206 
aniſi compoſita 392 æpulegii ſimplex 379 
© aromatica : 23 2 ſpirituoſa 397 
artemia ahe a, 45 
* aurantiorum corticum mi ine abge- . mT 
fimplex 255 . dc damaſcenarum 380 
| ſpirituoſa 393 rutæ ib, 
** ee 15. ſubinæ 16. 
4; -alcis ſimplex 271 ſambuci florum . 
TR compoſita 272 Happbirina 619 
ert magis pate ty ptied 620 
x minus compoſita 76, ſolphurata 446 
cardamomi 393 theriacalis 391 
2 . cardut; | 375 valerianz compoſita 393 
> -carvi ſentinum 394 vitriolica cerulea 620 
2 caſtorei 375 4camphorata 5. 
eeatapultarum 398 vulneraria 398 
Ceraſorum nigrorum 376 Aquila alba 519 
| chamæmeli N . GO 
- Ceinnamomi fimplex 4. *Arabicum gummi 149 
N if irituola 394 Aranearum telæ 90 
* epidemia . 75 392 Areſta bovis 187 
ifenicuh. 378 Arcanum corallinum 514 
"3; fortis” \ 449  Arcium 101 
3 com poſi ta 451 Ardeſfia bybernica | o 153 
- £5 duplex 449 Argentina | 91 
\ A- ſimplex ib. Argentum ,.,,, ads 74 490 7h, 
3 purificata 450 Argentu vivum 
5 hordeata as 54 purifticatum 507 
81 hyſſopi 378 Argilla alba 126 
JIuniperi coppoſta , . 394 Ariſtolochiz G2 
liberans 2 272 Arnica 136 
meliſſæ fy 378 Arſenicum 93 
compoſita 383 Artemiſia 94 
; "wen the piperitidis Arthanita 106. 
ſimplex A 379 iArum ib, 
ſpirituoſa 395 &Alafcetida 95 
mende vulgaris ppurificata 261 
fſimplex 0 379 UAfarum 95 
ſpirituoſa 395 Adclepias 244 
mirabilis ib. Aſpalathus 107 
naphæ 97 Aſparagus 90 
nephritica 396 Aſperula ib, 
nucis moſcha'e 16. Aſphaltum 106 
ophthalmica 620 Aſplenium 97 
_  odojiſtera 386 Aitacus 114 
pæoniæ compoſita 296 Aſter 138 
petroſelini 379 Aftrantia 150 
pPhagædeaica 620 Atriplex 97 
O picea 270 Avena : th, 
piperis e —379 Aurantia curaſlavenſia 95 


Aurantia 


ü N D x. 


Hurantia hiſpalenſia Betonica 


LA. 


Xx 3 


Page 97 g. 10 
Auricula judæ | 98 Betonica Pauli Fey 
| muris 1 . 76. Betula 
Auripigmentum 93, 98 Bezoar lapis | 
Aurum | e præparatus 
fulminans y 489 Bezoardicum joviale 
muſivum 506 minerale 
potabile 489 Biſmuthum | 
Axungia 98 iſtorta 
| eurata 257 proces Pip | 
Y udaicum 
„„ Folus armena, &c. 
6 | alexipharmacus - 
Balauſtia 99 ex alumine 
Balſamita 16. e camphora 
Halſamum anodynum 421 e caſtoreo 
Bateanum 440 catharticus 
cephalicum 590 cum mercurio 
Edpaiba 99 diaphoreticus 
- - * commendator1s 322 diureticus 
_ ©Cinadenſe . 229 dy ſentericus 
Gileadenſe 189 — 
guaiacinum 321 febrifugas 
, Guidonis 421 hyſtericus * 
Judaicum 186 iliacus 
Locatelli 589 mercurialis 
e Mecha 189 emeticus 
 odoriferum . 590 pectoralis 
Peruvianum 100 rhei cum mercurio 
Perſicum 322 rheumaticus 
ſaponaceum 439 ſcilliticus 
ſuccini _ 481 fadorificus 
ſulphuris 485 terebinthinatus 
Syriacum 189 theriacalis 
terebinthinæ 419 Bombycis ſolliculi 
CTolutanum 101 Bonus Henricus 
traumaticum 322 Borago > 
viride 645 Borax 
univerſale, V. Un- Botrys 
guent. ſaturn. Braſſicæ 
5 vitæ 330 Britannica 
Barba capray 248 Brunella 
_ "Barda Xx f 42 101 Bruſcus 
Baſilicum vhgacntum , 4 636 Bryonia 
Bdellium eee 4:13:51 303 Bufo 
ecabunga 102 Bugloſſum 
Belladonna 227 Bugula M 
Bellis 102 Burſa paſtoris 
Fenzoinum ib. Batua, J. Pareira 
Berberis 103 Rutyrum antimonii 
Beta - 46; Buxus 
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11 une iſchiadicum page 650 
O. maturans 649 
ſtomachicum 650 
, Sata : 5 f ſyppurans 649 
Cad mia, J. 1 @itechu * 503 
Calambaceg 185 Cauda equina 121 
Calaminaris lapis 110 Cauſticum antimoniale 538 
præparatus 235 commune fortius 429 
Cleminhe 111 7 mitius 429 
Calamus aromaticus 16. lunare 490 
Calendula /zz caltha ib. potentiale 428 
, *Calomelas 519 \Centinodium 122 
Calx antimon1l Centaurium ib. 
Jovis e . Cepa ib. 
mercurii 512 Cera ib. 
= viva 112 Ceraſa * ib. 
amphora 113 Ceratum album 646 
Cancrorum chelæ I _ e 2 ib. 
præparatæ 2 Zepuloti — 2 Lis. 
| Gancrorum oculi = £mercuria Po clans, 2 
| præparati 255 Cereviſia amif f? 7 302 
| Cannabis  -  / 114 aperiens ib. 
_ EEannella alba 16. Butleri ib. 
uantharides 115 cephalica ib. 
Capillus veneris 75 diuretica ib. 
Capparis 116 ſcorbutica / 303 
Caprifolium ib. Ceruſſa , 123, 501 
Capſicum 201 antimonii 530 
Carabe, J. Succinum 234 _—_ | 130 
Caranna 5 116 Ceterac 123 
Curd amo WE 16. Chacarilla 137 
Cardiaca t 117 Charefolium 123 
Carduus benediQus ib, Chalcitis 594 
«Earica 118 Chalybs 140 
Carlina | — | cum ſulphure 494 
Carpobalſamum | 2 495 
Carthamus . 1 1 rubigo præparata 493 
— ue 2 Fee 0 - it ET * 123 
* Chamædrys ib. 
aryophy lla | . * Chamzleon 118 
by 1 ib. *Chamzmelum 124 
I Caſcarilla 137 fetidum 130 
_ *Cafia fiſtularis 120 Chamapitys | 124 
lignea 121 Cheiri ib. 
Caſtoreum ib. UEhelz cancrorum 114 
Caſumunar ib, Præparatæ — 255 
Cataplaſma aromaticum 648 Chelidonium 124 
camphoratum 650 minus 125 
cy mino 648 Chenopodium 97, 108 
diſcutiens 16. Chermes 99 560 
emolliens 650 China radix 125 


I N D E X. 


X x 4 


60 


China chinæ, V. Peru- Eontrayerva pag. 125 
vianus cortex | 1 Peg. 195 germanoram 249 
Cicer | 125 Copal | 12 
Cichoreum ib. Corallina i. 
au l 103 "Corallium _ | ib. 
icuta 12 | reparatum 255 
Cimolia alba | _ en : 129 
purpuraſ 16. *Eornu cervi 130 
tCineres clavellati © 160 cãlcinatum 259 
Ruſſici | 126 Cornus ; 130 
Cinnabatis antimonii 539 Cortex Peruvianus 195 
| factitia 509 Coſtus 130 
nativa 126 Coſtus hortorum 99 
Linnamomum 127 Cotula 130 
Citrea mala 16. Courbaril 88 
Citrollus 16. Craſſula 130 
Cnicus, V. Carthamus 118 Cremor tartari 474 
; Caidia grana 241 Creta 4 130 
| ECoagulum aluminoſum 650 præparata | 255. 
Cobaltunt \ 93 Crithmum 131 
Coccinella 127 Crocus 15. 
Cochleæ, foe limaces 170 Zantimonii 527 
(Cochlearia 99 I ory lotus 528 
Coffea Hite #12 1b. nitior 527 
Colcothar 443 medicinalis 526 
Collyrium „ martis aperiens 495 
Colocynthis An Ca 128 aſtringens 15 
Colophonia 420 metallorum 
Condita 336 Creyſtalli tartari 
ConfeQio alkermes : "9 veneris 
Archigenis 1 Cryſtallus lapis 
ener}, 1 — 
Damocratis 591 Cucumis agreſtis 
aponiga 8 hortenſis 
Pauli n. 81557 Cucurbita, | 
Raleighana 414 *Cuminum 
| Conſerva*blinthii, - 335 Cunila babula 
| cochleariaf”7 W 334 ſativa 
-Erorticum aurantiorum 335 Cupreſſus 
tcynoſbati 336 *Cuprum 
lavendulæ 335 Curcuma 
Fojule 334 Cuſcuta 
malvæ 335 Cyanus 
menthæ 334 Cyclamen 
prunorum ſilveſtrium 336 Cydonia 
roriſmarini 335 *Cyminum 
«roſarum 1b. *Cynolbatos ' 
rutæ ,. 334 Cyperus 
Conſolida major 129 Cypreſſus N 
media 100 D. 
minima 102 DaQyli 
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Decoctum album _ 278 
album compoſitum 279 
. antifebrile 284 
18 anti hecticum 283 
aſtringens 285 

bardanæ | 28 
campechenſe ib, 


commune — 28 


Pro cle. „ 


cretaceum 


2 


EN NN N 
tage 123 Electarium alterans: page 59y 


antiepilepticum 15 


aromaticum, 598 
e baccis lauri 586 
balſamicum 3598 

. e 588 

aſia . 586 
chalybeatum 598 
deobſtruens 599 


ad dyſentericos 586 ; 
ad: gonorrhœam 599 


279 
diureticu 285 e guaiaco ib, 
febrifu fe nate 294 = hæmorrhoidale 602 
Japonicun2/2234%,55 ex helleboro J | 
ad ictericos wee "290 282 nigro 599 
lignorum 1 4 incraſſans 600 
ad nephriticos 13. ſenitivum 587 
nitroſum oy ad nephriticos Co 
eie; 7 paralyticum ib. 
27 7% 286 pectorale 588 
; 3 nes 4h "7. #. Peruvianum 600 
8 com- [ purgans acidum co 
| 281 | 
poſitum „ eee ib. 
r tamarindorum 282 1 on 
\ cam ſena e icordio 1 | 
terrz Japonisg 8 ſiſtens e 1 bor / 
vulner __ e ſulphure 1 
ene leonis 12 ara ręuee . 35 11 Meni | 137 
Diacaſſia 75 587 Eleoſelinum 90 
Diacodion 344 Eleutheria 137 
Diambra 568 Elichryſum 6 232 
Dispenſia wy Elixir aloes 323 
Diaromaton aſthmaticum 324 
Diaſcordiom 744 * 588 gvaiacinum _ 
Diatragacanthi pulvis 554 myrrhæ compoſitum 326 
Dictamnus albus 445 paregoricum 324 
creticus x £4 5 pectorale a ih, 
eHfoitalis 4 16. proprietatis "a 
Doronicum . e ent 292 
Draconis ſanguis 217 2 Paracelſi 323 
Yracunculus _ viuiolicum #6. 
Dulcamara 16. ſacrum 35 * 5 326 
EH] | ſalutis 751 7 316 
„ ſtomachicum 
i vitrioli 
Ebulos | 136 acidum 
Eclegma, F. Lohoch. © ng. dulce 
aterium 132, 402 Mynfichti. 
Elatine 1 Y Vigani 
Electarium n | uterinum 
alexeterium 1 Emplaſtrum adbzſivum 


NDS 681 


| Emplaſirom ex _— page 629 Euema terebinthinatum | page 622 


niaco cum mercurio Ens veneris 
anodynum 624 Fnula campana 
anodyng diſcutiens 633 Epithema volatile 
+ antihyflericum 2 veſicatorium 
lattrahens Epithymum 
calidum , 4 e eee 
c halle /r. e rigerum DOE RS 
-cereum _ Eruca | 
e cicuta _, 626 Ervum five orobus 
+<<Tymino 622 Eryngium _ _ 
commune 626 Eryſimum 
 +zadhefivum 627 Eſſentia ambræ * 
cum gummi . alexipharma 
cum mercurio 629 lignorum 
croceum 628 limonum 
defenſivum ib. martis 
diachylon 626 Neroli 
epiſpaſticum 632 regia 
compoſitum 10. Eſula 
gummoſum * Eupatorium cannabinum 
ad hernj veierum Ws 


thii 
e mucilaginibus ib. | — . 4 5 ＋ 4 
** eu + 
2 large N N64 2 


orans Ts 
te ſapone 633 I To 
 Afiomachicum | ee e 3 i 
ſuppurans viani 406, 413 
D 632 1660 wcroci n 
volatile 440 enulæ campan® 405 
Emulſio arabiſaa to Sentianæ * 1201548 
0 cum aro 607 « gyeyrrhiza . 76. 
cam phorata 606 guaiaci 407 
com munis 605 CTJitapit 412 
oleoſa | 607 -Falebori nigri. 406 

| purgans 606 -ligni Campechenſis 76. 

: per matis ceti 608 martis 294 
Radivia 138 opti 415 
Enema de amylo. 621 plantaginis 400 

. anodynum _ . ib, Rudii 308 
anticolicum . ae © ag 
altringens 622 Aabine 2 . 
commune „ 10 $8: 3 thebaicum 261 

' domeſticum - ib. | F | KF 
emollieys | . 5 5 engl 
fœtidum gia „ih. "oe Maga Va" Sa 
opiatum ä 621 Faxfara E - 243 
purgans | 622 Ferrum tex halybr hes” 140 
| - 2x Ce 9 g Ficus 


e melilgto Euphorbium 8 ä w 
mercuri oy 85 14 Euphraſia 


e minio 1 abſi 


- 
* 


* 
* * 


3 
E Emm "MR 4gb 
8 \ 


ſalis ammoniaci 
ſulphuris 
"$1 | otl 

| zincL 


181 


üöniculum Flo rem ec. e. 


 <Fanum-grzcum . 
Formicæ 
Fotus anodynus 
aromaticus 
communis 
'- -- Toborans 
Fragaria 
Frangula 
Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 
BE” A * V 25 
| Fuli 5 
N 
Furfor 


- Gatanga 
| „Galbanum 
Galega 
a 
Gallium 
Sambogia | 
4 A aſtringens 


com mune 
"IP a . 


| | det 

Gas folphuris ins 
Gelatina berberum 
cornu devi 
cydoniorum 
ribeſiorum 


, 


ihcatom 


LGenifta 
£Gentiana _ 
Geranium 

Gilla vitrioli 


inſen 
Sith Ave nigella 


SGladiolus Vin 


Glaſtum + 


ND E X. 
gage 118 Glycyrrhiza 


Page 147 
141 Gramen 148 
142 Grana cnidia 2241 
479 paradiſi 148 
496 ranata | th, 
| 463 *Gratiola ib, 
484 Guaiacum . ib, 
ib, Gummi aloes g 407 
So. 45? ammoniacum 84 
142” anime 88 
143 arabicum 149 
16. elemi 137 
287 hederæ 150 
„ juniperi 159 
15. ſenica ' 149 
288 ö tragacantha | ib, 
143 Gutte vitz 328 
79 Gypſum 23 
8 
144 7 H. 
f 54 | 
4 
. 8 | 150 
242 rexparatus 255 
5 e F, 4 
Hauſtus diaphoreticus 617 
- ,, dtareticus _ ib. 
144 anodynus #46. 
ib, catharticus _ 616 
201 ſalinus ib. 
145 „ .Oleofus 607 
ib. Hedera 150 
ib, Helenium ; 138 
16. Helleborus albus 151 
621 Helleborus niger af du, th, 
1b. Helxine 194 
ib. Hepar antimonii $7 
th. ſulphuris 486 
446 FHepatica gan dee 64/1 Cots 
333 Herba Britannica 
283 Paris 1 
438 pedicularis 232 
185. HermodaQtylus 153 
146 Herniaria ib, 
ib, Heſperis 78 
ib, Hiera picra 555 
464 Hippogloſſum 153 
146 Hippoſelinum 1b. 
188 Hirundinaria 244 
174 ordeum 153 
10. 1 
n andy MY 


antihyſtericum 611, 612 


1 N DE X. 


- Pg 
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Horminum eq page 153 Jalepum e camphora - 

Hybernicus lapis ib, — page 609 O11 
BY ydrargyrum 91 carminativum 15. 
Hydrolapathum 163 e creta 50g 
Hyoſcyamus "M 154 diaphoreticum 612 

luteus 1823 «1 diureticum 612 
kyypericum 164 £1 fœtidum oy 
— 106. hydragogum - 5. 
Hyſſopus | 16. e moſcho 509 
s | refrigerans 611 

| * ſiſtens 614 

4 ſtomachicum 612 
Jacobæa 155 Juncus odoratus 15 
Halapium 0. Juniperus | ” 
Japonica terra f 16. Jus viperinum 283 
Jaſminum 156 | 
Iberis 76. k 
156 I” 
Idæus rubus 210 ; 
Imperatoria 156 Kali pi Me _ . 4 
Infernalis lapis 490 Kermes 
lafuſum alcalinum 276 a 
tamarum 4 Homo 272 7. — . Zn] 
purgans me 
antiſcorbuticum 276 L. 
cardui 269 cet 
cephalicum + 276 1 | 
cinnamomi 277 „ e ; - a 
corticis Peruviant 270 fa te 161 
diureticum 277 -ummoh ac TO” 606 
lini Gerhang. 7 276 ſulphuris 487 
pectorale 1b. virginis 327 
paralyticum 277. Laeca 162 
rhabarbari 7 275 LaQtuca ._ 16. 
ſenz 199 @- 27. 274 ſilveſtris 163 
+&mmune 16. Labdanum 160 
limoniatum ib. Lamium 163 
Injeftio balſamica 623 Lapathum | 106. 
mercurialis ib. undtuoſum 107 
A 4 | 138 Lapis bezoar 104 
pecacoanha 156 preparatus 255 
[quetaia 275 contrayerva | 551 
ns 158 hæmatites b 150 
aluſtris 14 ræparatus 255 
2 | 2 SHAFT a 110 
Iva arthritica 124 Hy bernicus 153 
Haglans 158 infernalis 490 
Jujubæ 159 lazuli 165 
| Julepum alexeterium 611 medicamentoſus 54 
am moniacum 612 ſepticus 
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Lappa major 
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Sage Lohoch ex amylo © page 603 
4. hes __ baliamicum 604 
Laudanum * 3 2 4 ere e 603 
LY * ; Sydenhami x x > 2 + de lino g * 
5 Abesdüls ee ee 1 de mana ib. 
Laureola mas 5 | 177 „ pectorale th. 
18 ſemina 164 ſaponaceum 603 
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